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INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 

The  following  are  especially  noteworthy  books  and  articles  men- 
tioned in  the  present  bulletin,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  referring 
to  the  numbers  of  the  full  entries: 

Thomdike,  Educational  psychology,  vol.  3  (617);  Yocum,  Mathe- 
matics as  a  means  to  culture  and  discipline  (652);  Grant,  English 
education  and  Dr.  Montessori  (653) ;  Hewitt,  Woman  peril  in  Ameri- 
can education  (675);  Keppel,  Columbia  (688);  Taft,  The  coUege 
slouch  (695);  Elliott,  City  school  supervision  (703);  Hutchinson, 
School  costs  and  school  accounting  (705) ;  Milnsterberg,  Sex  educa- 
tion (732) ;  O'Donnell,  Oeed  and  curriculxmi  (749) ;  Mann,  What  is 
industrial  science  (762);  O'Shea,  Coeducation  (789). 

Only  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  available  for  free 
distribution  by  this  office.  All  others  may  ordinarily  be  obtained 
from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly  or  through  a  dealer, 
or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from  the  secretary  of  the 
iasning  organization.  A  list  of  periodicals  indexed,  with  places  of 
publication,  may  be  f oxmd  at  the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

561.  Axmstrongj  L.  E.    An  educational  autocrat.    Sierra  educational  new8,  10: 
200-202,  March  1914. 
An  appreciation  of  Frank  L.  Crone,  the  director  of  education  in  the  Philippines. 

582.  Bnflsell,  Isaao.    David  Starr  Jordan.    World's  work,  27:  64^-65,  April  1914. 

An  appreciation  of  the  life  and  career  of  David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
uniTersity.    His  work  for  international  arbitration,  etc. 
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4  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

583.  Tucker,  Louise  Emery.    Visualized  history  of  education.    New  York,  Hinds, 

Noble  &  Eldredge  [1914]    200  p.    2  fold,  charts.    4°. 

Ck>ntains  outlines  of  educational  history,  and  two  charts  presenting  a  general  survey  of  thd 
field  of  education. 

584.  Wilson,  Louis  N.    G.  Stanley  Hall;  a  sketch.    New  York,  G.  E.  Stechert  &  co., 

1914.    144  p.    iUus.    8^. 
"Bibliography  of  published  writings":  p.  [119]-144. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

585.  Bohn,  Frank.    The  Socialist  party  and  the  public  schools.    International 

Socialist  review,  14:  605-7,  April  1914. 

Advocates  the  organisation  of  the  entire  teaching  force  into  unions;  superintendents  to  be  elected 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  teachers  to  act  only  in  connection  with  their  central  committee. 

586.  Chancellor,  William  E.    Causes  of  the  present  interest  in  education.    School 

journal,  81:  118-22,  February  1914. 

587.  Claxton,  Philander  Priestley.    The  National  Bureau  of  education.    Colorado 

school  journal,  29:  18-20,  March  1914. 

From  Declaration  of  principles,  National  education  association,  5l8t  annual  convention,  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  N.  E.  A.  bulletin,  2:20-21,  September  1913. 

Gives  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  education,  the  immediate  demands  on  the  Bureau,  and 
the  most  pressing  needs. 

588.  Colling,  Joseph  V.    Weakness  in  American  education.    Educational  review, 

47:  391-405,  April  1914. 

Emphasizes  more  Spartan  methods  in  education.  Work  made  too  easy  for  pupils.  Means 
should  be  provided  for  training  the  young  in  habits  of  physical  industry. 

589.  Cunliffe,  John  W.    The  new  France.    Independent,  78: 26-27,  April  6, 1914. 

An  article  describing  the  new  spirit  in  France,  resulting  from  athletic  sports  in  school  life. 

590.  Pitz  Gerald,  Cyril.    The  schoolboy  in  Canada.    London,  Northern  printeries, 

1914.    168  p.    8°. 

Presents  the  advantages  of  settlement  in  Canada  for  English  schoolboys.  Contains  a  summary 
of  the  educational  systems  of  Manitoba  and  Alberta,  p.  56-101. 

591.  Pitzpatrlck,  Alfred.    The  swing-team  boss.    World's  work,  27:  698-702,  April 

1914. 

Describes  the  work  of  carrying  the  school  to  the  construction  camp  of  the  new  railroads  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Canada.    Education  of  foreign  laborers. 

592.  Hall,  J.  O.     Defects  in  the  Kansas  school  system  and  suggested  remedies.    West- 

em  school  journal,  30:  92-95,  March  1914. 

593.  Jackson,  Cyrl.    Outlines  of  education  in  England.    Ix)ndon  [etc.]    A.  R. 

Mowbray  and  co.,  ltd.  [1913]    200  p.    12°.     (Christian  social  union  hand- 
books, ed.  by*H.  S.  Holland) 

594.  Lockey,  Joseph  Byrne.    Estudios  sobre  la  instrucci6n  primaria  en  el  departa- 

men  to  de  Lima  y  la  provincia  constitucional  del  Callao.    Lima,  Perd,  Gill, 
1914.    290  p.    illus.    8°. 

595.  Massachusetts.    Commission  on  immigration.    Report  on  the  problem  of 

immigration  in  Massachusetts.    Boston,  Wright  &  Potter  printing  co.,  state 
printers,  1914.    295  p.    illus.    8«. 
Contains  much  interesting  and  suggestive  educational  material. 

596.  Nock,  Albert  J.    An  adventure  in  education.    American  magazine,  77:  25-28, 

April  1914. 
Work  of  the  public  schools  at  Gary,  Ind.    Vocational  education. 

597.  Strayer,  George  D.    The  Vermont  educational  survey.    Educational  review, 

47:  325-12,  April  1914. 

Cites  the  provisions  of  the  survey,  and  declares  the  report  to  be  fair  and  complete,  on  the  whole. 
In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Strayer,  its  greatest  weakness  Is  to  be  found  in  the  idealistic  character  of  many 
of  its  recommendations.  A  bill  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  report  is  being  prepared 
for  submission  to  the  state  legislature  of  Vomont. 

The  section  of  the  report  giving  the  statistical  data  upon  which  many  of  Uie  oonclusians  are 
formed  will  prove  very  useful  and  valuable  to  the  student  of  current  educational  questions. 


CUBRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS.  5 

598.  Trenflch,  Q.    Die  deutschen  im  auslande  imd  ihre  schulen.    P&dagogische 

zeitung  43:  160-63,  178-82;  February  26,  March  5,  1914. 

''In  1870  tbeie  wen  94  foreign  German  Bohofds  in  Europe  and  96  ebswhen  To-day  the  number 
is  estimated  at  1«600.''    Describes  such  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

599.  I«eatheSy  Stanley  Moxdaimt.    What  10  education?    London,  G.  Bell  d  aona, 

ltd.,  1913.    191  p.    12^ 

000.  ICooxii  A.  H.    Standiunds  of  judging  teaching.    School  and  home,  6:  7--0,  April 
1914. 

601.  Siepert,  Albert  F.    Some  Actors  in  efficient  teaching.    Manual  training  maga- 

zine, 15:  28^-87,  April  1914. 

602.  Skinner,  Hubert  M.    Some  causes  of  "inefficiency."    Educational  founda- 

tions, 25:  407-12,  March  1914. 
The  author  speaks  particularly  of  Inefficiency  tn  the  t4wcMng  of  arithmetic. 

603.  Student  und  pftdagogik,  II.    Erste  studentisch-p&dagogische  tagung  zu  Breslau 

am  6.  und  7.  oktober  1913.    Hrsg.  von  Alfred  Mann.    Leipzig  und  Berlin, 

B.  G.  Teubner,  1914.    55  p.    8^.    (Sftemann-schriften  ftir  erziehung  und 

unterricht,  heft  9) 
Contains:  Student  und  enlehungsproblem,  you  Q.  Wyneken;  von  W.  Stem.    Student  und 

sohnheform,  von  Chr.  Papmeyer.   Ziele  nnd  wege  der  studantisch-pMagogiflchen  gruppen  an 

reichsdeutsdien  uniTWSit&ten,  von  W.  Benjamin.    Die  arbeiten  des  akademisohen  oomitees  fdr 

sehuheform*,  von  S.  Bemfeld.   Zum  Inneren  und  ftusseren  ausbau  der  studentisdh-pftdagogtschen 

bewegung,  von  A.  Mann.    Diskussion. 

004.  Taylor,  A.  B.    Justification  of  method.    Oklahoma  school  herald,  22:  6-8,  6-9, 
March,  April  1914. 
Address  before  the  Oklahoma  educational  association  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  December  1913. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  CHILD  STUDY. 

605.  Seoht,  J.  George.    Bright  pupils  and  dull  pupils.    Journal  of  education, 

79:  395-96,  April  9,  1914. 

Discusses  how  the  interests  of  the  bright  diild  and  the  deiUdent  child  may  be  best  met  tn  the 
sdiools. 

606.  Srown,  George  A.    Helps  from  the  use  of  standard  scales  of  attainment  in  school 

subjects.    School  and  home  education,  33:  30Q-2,  April  1914. 

Presents  reports  Ihnn  two  teachers,  one  on  the  use  of  the  Ayres  handwriting  scale  and  the  other 
on  the  use  of  uniform  tests  tn  arithmetic  and  the  value  of  the  Courtis  system  of  recording  grades. 

807.   Cajori,  FLorian.    A  new  marking  system  and  means  of  measuring  mathematical 
abilities.    School  science  and  mathematics,  14:  283-93,  April  1914. 

"  Read  before  the  Mathematics  section  of  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematloB  teachers 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  November  29, 1913." 

608.  Clarky  L.  P.    Psychopathic  children.    New  York  medical  journal,  99:  709-20, 

April  11, 1914. 

An  elaborate  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  mental  clinic  of  the  Board  of  education.  New  York 
city.  This  clinic  was  established  on  October  20, 1913,  in  connection  with  and  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  division  of  ungraded  classes.  The  consulting  staff  is  composed  of  experienced 
alienists,  neurologists,  educators,  sociologists,  and  psychologists.  All  nervously  abnormal  children 
are  studied.    Oases  are  cited,  and  illustratioos  given. 

609.  Courtis,  S.  A.    Standard  tests  in  English.    Elementary  school  teacher,  14: 

374-92,  April  1914. 

Declares  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  educational  world,  Ihon  the  viewpoint  of  the  efficiency  of 
teaching,  is  "sdentiflo  yet  pnetkai  measures  of  the  fundamental  abilities  actually  being  developed 
by  school  work."  The  writer  cites  four  functions  of  standard  educational  tests.  Gives  interesting 
graphic  charts  to  exemplify  problems. 

010.  DaJQy,  J.  F.  H,,  and  others,    Biometric  and  eugenic  studies  of  elementary  school 
children.    Child,  4:  495-508,  April  1914. 

An  investigation  based  on  the  results  of  medical  inspection  for  the  London  county  council  of 
075  children  at  the  Jews'  firee  school,  London.  Object  of  inquiry  to  determine  "the  correlation, 
If  any,  between  environment  and  physical  and  mental  conditions  of  Jewish  ehildren."  Statistical 
tablet  and  graphs. 
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611.  DavieSy  Q.  B.    Elements  of   arithmetical  ability.    Journal  of   educational 

psychology,  5:  131-40,  March  1914. 

"Classes  !n  arlihmetio  woe  given  eertain  tests  mare  or  less  closely  oonneoted  with  the  routine 
work.  While  the  oarrelatlon  between  oomputatiou  and  reasoning  was  low,  the  correlation 
between  their  average  and  the  term  grade  was  high.  Ability  to  visiialixe  was  also  found  to  corre- 
late somewhat  closely  with  arithmetical  power.'' 

612.  Frailey,  L.  B.,  arid  Grain,  C.  M.    Correlation  of  excellence  in  different  school 

subjects  based  on  a  study  of  school  grades.    Journal  of  educational  psychology, 
5:  141-M,  March  1914. 

Results  of  Investlgaticms  show  that  "there  is  a  strong  probability  that  a  student  Vho  receives 
high  marks  in  one  subject  will  attain  a  fairly  hi^  rank  in  other  subjects,  and  that  a  student  who 
is  poor  in  one  will  be  poor  in  all.'' 

613.  Godin,  PauL    La  croissance  pendant  Page  scolaire;  applications  ^ucatives. 

Neuchatel,  Delachaux  &  Niestl^  [etc.,  etc.,  1913]    301  p.    illus.    12''.    (Col- 
lection d 'actuality  p^dagogiques) 

614.  Jttddy  Charles  H.    Heading  tests.    Elementary  school  teacher,  14:  365-73, 

April  1914. 

Defines  the  different  types  of  reading;  notes  the  contrast  between  little  children  and  adults. 

615.  Buaaell,  L.  J.    An  introduction  to  logic  from  the  standpoint  of  education. 

London,  Macmillan  and  co.,  limited,  1914.    137  p.    12°. 

"Describee  the  main  aspects  of  tiie  thinking  process  with  the  view  of  giving  the  teadier  a  clear 
idea  of  the  fundamental  things  to  aim  at  in  getting  the  child  to  think." 

616.  Stemy  L.  WiUiam.    The  psychological  methods  of  testing  intelligence.    Tr. 

from  the  German  by  Guy  Montrose  Whipple.    Baltimore,  Warwick  d  York, 
inc.,  1914.    160  p.    12*^.    (Educational  psychology  monographs,  no.  13) 
Bibliography:  p.  147-152. 

617.  Thomdikey  Bdward  L.    Educational  psychology.    Vol.  III.    Mental  work 

and  fatigue  and  individual  differences  and  their  causes.    New  York,  Teachers 
college,  Columbia  university,  1914.    408  p.    8^. 

618.  WaUin,  J.  B.  Wallace.    The  mental  health  of  the  school  child.    The  psycho- 

educational  clinic  in  relation  to  child  welfare.    New  Haven,  Conn.,  Yale 
university  press,  1914.    300  p.    12''. 

619.  Wardelly  Eazxiet  S.    The  problem  of  the  abnormally  bright  child.    Normal 

instructor  and  primary  plans,  23:  15-16,  May  1914. 
.  Describes  the  work  of  the  "SelPaotivity  class"  in  Nathan  Hale  school,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

620.  CkywleSy  Julia  Daxrow.    The  art  of  story-teUing;  with  nearly  half  a  hundred 

stories.    Chicago,  A.  C.  McCluig  <fe  co.,  1914.    269  p.    12^ 

621.  Qjcegory,  J,  W.    The  educational  value  of  the  kinematograph.    School  world, 

16:  132^34,  April  1914. 
Says  that  the  moving-pictare  is  "an  educational  instrument  of  such  high  value  that  those 
.    who  cater  for  popular  amusement  must  not  be  allowed  the  monopoly  of  its  use.''    Meets  certain 
objections  to  its  use.   See  also  the  report  of  the  Glasgow  conferenoe  on  the  kinematograph  in 
education,  in  same  number,  p.  14^-44. 

622.  Kemaieay  F.    Diapositiv  und  film  im  biologisch-hygieniBchen   imterricht. 

Archiv  fOr  pSdagogik,  2:  289-99,  March  1914. 
Peooribos  psroduotion  and  use  of  motion  picture  films  for  hygiene  instruction  in  Germany. 

623.  Oleotti  Vranoes  J.    Story-telling  as  a  means  of  teaching  literature.    Public 

tibiaries,  19:  141-46,  AprU  1914. 
Read  before  the  New  York  state  teadhers'  association. 

624.  ZixUei  K.  W.    Possibilities  of  education  by  moving  pictures.    Colorado  school 

journal,  29:  11-13,  March  1914. 

Read  before  the  Colorado  school-masterB'  club,  January  23, 1914. 

The  author  takes  exception  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  says,  in  the  February  number  of  the  Colorado 
school  journal,  that  moving  pictures  "are  not  and  never  can  be  educative.'' 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

625.  Audreniy  J.  Mace.    The  teaching  of  hygiene  below  the  high  school.    Ele- 

mentary school  teacher,  14:  393-99,  April  1914. 

CoDcloslon  of  paper  begun  in  March  iaeae  of  Elementary  school  teacher.  Sayi  that  "the  first 
step  toward  getting  children  to  develop  the  ideals  of  health  ia  to  get  them  to  form  the  right  habits. '' 
Dfacaasea  methods  of  teaching  hygiene. 

626.  BaUaxdy  Anna  W.    Efficient  teaching  of  a  modem  language.    Educational 

review,  47:  379-90,  April  1914. 

Says  that  the  most  important  phase  of  language  teaching  is  the  work  of  the  flnt  two  years, 
especially  the  work  of  the  first  year. 

627.  Canby,  Henry  S.    Writing  English.    Harper's  magazine,  128:  778-^,  Apidl 

1914. 
Discusses  undeigraduate  work  in  English  at  American  universities  and  ooUeges. 

628.  Edwards,  Charles  L.    Nature  play.    Popular  science  monthly,  84:  33(M4, 

April  1914. 

Draws  distinction  between  Oerman  methods  and  American  methods  of  nature-study.  Bays 
that  "the  indiyiduality  of  the  human  being  must  be  recognised  and  respected  in  the  grammar- 
school  grades  as  well  as  in  the  kindergarten,  high  school,  college  and  university."  Depraoatas 
the  teaching  of  all  subjects  by  one  teacher  in  the  primary  grades.   Illustrated. 

629.  Eppsy  Mv.  Claude.   The  place  of  science  teaching  in  general  education.  Parents' 

review,  25:  177-89,  April  1914. 

Advocates  science  teaching  in  schools,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  humanities.  Value  e( 
nature  study. 

<$30.  Foster^  Herbert  Darling.    Adequate  tests  in  history.    History  teacher's 
magazine,  5:  116-23,  April  1914. 

Givea,  first.  Questions  proving  the  most  adequate  tests  in  individual  college  entrance  examina- 
tions, 1013,  and  second,  Questions  proving  most  adequate  tests  in  the  board  examinations. 

631.  Fulton,  Bobert  Irving.    College  courses  in  public  speaking.    Public  speak- 

ing review,  3:  205-9,  March  1914. 
*  Paper  given  before  the  National  council  of  teachers  of  English,  Chicago,  Illinois,  November  28, 

1013. 
Gives  ten  courses  that  are  given  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  university. 

632.  Gray,  Mason  D.    Coordinating  Latin  with  other  high  school  subjects.    School 

review,  22:  217-26,  April  1914.. 

Discusses  coordination  in  grammar;  vocabulary;  history,  etc.  The  coordination  with  English 
involves  "an  agreement  uixm  a  list  of  books  pertaining  to  Oreek  and  Roman  life  which  all  Latin 
pupilfl  will  read  and  count  as  part  of  their  prescribed  English  reading.'' 

Complete  biology  list  in  Qassical  Journal,  9:  301-6,  April  1914. 

633.  Han,  Walter  Phelps.    Why  I  have  a  bad  education.    Outlook,  106:  848-52, 

April  18,  1914. 
A  critidam  of  classical  trahiing. 

(34.  KShnert,  Herbert.    Die  stellung  der  soziologie  an  den  amerikanischen  uni- 

versitaten.    Akademische  rundschau,  2:  322-32,  March  1914. 

A  brief  summary  by  institutkms  and  courses  of  the  work  in  sociolagy  in  American  ooUeges  and 
universities. 

635.  Lietnnann,  Walther.    Die  organisation  des  mathematischen  unterrichtes  in 

den  preusBischen  volks-  und  mittelschulen.  Leipzig  und  Berlin,  B.  G.  Teub- 
ner,  1914.  106  p.  4°.  (Abhandlungen  Uber  den  mathematischen  unterricht 
in  Deutschland,  veranlasst  durch  die  Internationale  mathematische  unter- 
richtskommission,  hrsg.  von  F.  Klein,  bd.  V,  hit.  6) 

636.  LnU,  Herbert  G.    The  revaluation  of  classical  instruction.    American  school- 

master, 7:  157-65,  April  1914. 

637.  XaiSy  8.  P.  B.    The  teaching  of  Shakespeare  in  public  schools.    School  world, 

16:  124-26,  April  1914. 
How  to  imbue  pupils  with  a  love  for  Shakespeare.    Critieisee  old  systems  of  teaehlng. 
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638.  Navarre,  Oh.    Le  latin  dans  renseignement  secondaire.    Revue  intemationale 

de  reneeignement,  34:  199-215,  March  1914. 

The  author  claims  that  the  relatlonfihlp  between  Latin  and  French  Is  too  dose  to  admit  of  dis- 
carding the  former  from  the  schools. 

639.  Paul,   Harry   G.    On   handling  supplementary   reading.    English   journal, 

3:  212-19,  April  1914. 
To  be  concladed. 

640.  Payot,  Jules.    L'apprentiflsage  de  Tart  d'4crire.    2.  6d,    Paris,  A.  Colin,  1914. 

394  p.    12^. 

641.  Philpott,  O.  H.    Live  biology  for  hig^  schools.    Missouri  school  journal,  31: 

154-56,  April  1914. 

642.  Pghlmann,  Bobert  von.    Die  bedeutung  der  antike  fOr  staatsbtlrgerliche 

belehnmg  und  erziehung.    Humanistische  gymnasium,  25:  1-24,  March  1914. 
A  strong  plea  for  "the  great  school  of  the  andent"  as  preparation  for  the  highest  type  of  citi- 
zenship. 

643.  Bogera,  Franda.    The  singing  teacher.    Sciibner's  magazine,   55:  466-68, 

April  1914. 

Criticises  the  so-called  "scientiflc''  school  of  singing,  which  is  based  on  "physiology  rather  than 
on  psychology  and  aesthetics." 

644.  Smith,  T.  M.    The  need  of  greater  thoroug^ess  in  geometry  and  how  to  secure 

it.    Ohio  teacher,  34:  392-95,  April  1914. 

645.  Suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  geography.    Schoolmaster,  85:  699-702,  April  4, 

1914. 

646.  Trafton,  Oilbert  H.    Preparing  normal  students  to  teach  children  about  birds. 

Nature-study  review,  10:  84-93,  March  1914. 
Discusses  the  work  with  birds  as  carried  on  in  the  State  normal  school  of  Hanlcato,  Minnesota. 

647.  Wilcox,  W.  H.    The  "Hopkins"  report  on  the  labor  and  cost  of  English  teach- 

ing.   Atlantic  educational  journal,  9:  262-64,  March  1914. 

648.  WilliaznB,  Edward  H.    Temperance  instruction  in  public  schools.    Survey, 

32:  74-76,  April  18, 1914. 

A  criticism  of  the  textbooks  on  physiology  and  hygiene  as  regards  their  treatment  of  the  tem- 
perance question.  Writer  says  that  the  relative  consumption  of  liquors  and  tobacco  since  sden- 
tlflc  temperance  instruction  has  been  in  active  operation  has  increased  in  this  country.  In  the 
face  of  official  figures  the  school  textbooks  continue  to  make  the  assertion  that  "the  actual  quan- 
tity of  alcoholic  drinks  consumed  is  steadily  decreasing."   The  cigarette  evil  has  also  increased. 

649.  Wolfe,  A.  B.    Shall  we  have  an  introductory  course  in  social  science?    Journal 

of  political  economy,  22:  253-67,  March  1914. 

"The  beUef  that  some  sort  of  general  introductory  course  in  social  science  should  be  ofFered 
fireshmen  and  sophomores  before  they  take  up  the  spedflc  study  of  economics,  political  science,  or 
sociology  is  apparently  taking  definite  form  in  the  minds  of  a  considerable  number  of  teachers." 

650.  Wood,  George  C.    A  practical  course  in  biology.    School  science  and  mathe* 

matics,  14:  327-57,  April  1914. 
The  course  here  fully  outlined  is  adapted  to  cover  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  oounie. 

651.  Woolley,  Edwin  C.    Admission  to  freshman  English  in  the  university.    Eng- 

lish journal,  3:  23^-44,  April  1914. 

Results  of  conditfons  at  University  of  Wisconsin;  information  as  to  "the  causes  that  have  for 
years  produced,  and  still  continue  to  produce,  the  disbarment  from  the  freshman  English  course 
in  the  University  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  entering  freshmen  on  the  ground  of  unfitness  to 
pursue  an  English  course  of  college  grade."  Gives  requirements,  grouped  nnder  two  heads: 
Mental  grasp  and  Correctness. 

652.  Yocuxn,  A.  Duncan.    Mathematics  as  a  means  to  culture  and  discipline. 

Mathematics  teacher,  6:  135-57,  March  1914. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

653.  Grant,  Cedl.    English  education  and  Dr.  Monteesori.    With  introduction  by 

C.  W.  Saleeby.    London,  W.  Gardner,  Darton  &  co.,  ltd.  [1913]    xvii,  105, 
[l]p.    12^ 
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654.  Sohnes,  Henxy  W.    The  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school.    An  attempt 

to  bridge  a  gulf.    Eindeigarten  review,  24:  473-^2,  April  1914. 

655.  Jaffe,  Lisa.    £in  tag  in  der  Montessori  schule.    Sftemann,  March  1914,  p. 

97-103. 

Record  of  pemnal  ezperlnoe  of  a  Gcirmui  teadier  in  an  Englkh  Montewort  idkooL 

656.  O'Qxady,  AUoe.    American  kindergartens  and  Montessori  schools.    Educa- 

tional bi-monthly,  8:  298-306,  April  1914. 

Paper  read  at  tbi&  Wisoonsiii  state  teaehen  aiaoeiation,  Mflwaukee,  November  6, 1913. 

657.  "Wbite,  Jessie.    Montessori  schools  as  seen  in  the  early  summer  of  1913.    Lon- 

don, H.  Milford;  [etc.,  etc.]  1914.    185  p.    le''. 

658.  'Witmer,  Lightner.    The  Montessori  method.    Psychological  clinic,  8:  1-6, 

March  15, 1914. 

To  be  oonUnaed. 

The  author  claims  that  Montessori  Is  the  first  person  to  ghre  the  world  a  oonyiocing  demonstra- 
tion that  methods  which  are  saocessftil  in  developing  the  mental  capacities  of  feebleminded  diil- 
dren  are  even  more  successful  in  developing  the  mental  i>owers  of  normal  children. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

659.  Seech,  Frank  A.    Music  in  rural  communities.    School  music,  15:  7-10,  March 

1914. 

Considers  first  the  importance  of  the  problem  and  tells  of  some  things  that  should  be  done 
towards  its  solution. 

660.  Cuxnmins,  Bobert  A.    Principles  of  rural  school  supervision.    Northwest 

journal  of  education,  25:  373-76,  April  1914. 

Summarising  tho  author  says  that  "Inoreasing  eflBolsDcy  "  on  tiie  part  of  teacher,  "ample  provi- 
sion" on  the  part  of  the  oonstitnency,  "seU-suffldency"  as  a  goal,  "business  methods"  as  an 
ideal,  and  the  "missionary  spirit"  permeating  the  whole  range  of  activities,  all  conceived  and 
worked  out  together  constitute  what  is  meant  by  ''scientific  supervision  of  education." 

661.  I>oyne,  John  J.    Preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  schools.    American  school- 

nwster,  7:  166-72,  April  1914. 

Address  given  before  the  Department  of  normal  schools  of  the  Natiooal  education  associatfon 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  F  ebroary  36, 1914. 

662.  I>reB8lar,  Fletcher  B.    Some  suggestions  relative  to  country  schoolhouses. 

American  school  board  joumal,  48:  17,  April  1914. 

663.  Fleming,  Ada  M.    Music  for  rural  schools.    Oregon  teachers' .  monthly,  18: 

474-78,  April  1914. 
Gives  an  outline  of  a  course  of  study  for  nine  months. 

664.  Friend,  L.  L.    The  opportunity  of  our  rural  high  school.    West  Viiginia  edu- 

cator, 8:  2-4,  March  1914. 
Suggests  short  courses  such  as  those  given  in  the  folk  high  schools  of  Denmark. 

665.  Hnmmel,  W.  O.    A  new  discovery  byan  agricultural  college.    American  review 

of  reviews,  49:  440,  April  1914. 

Describes  "ministers'  week"  at  the  University  Csrm  school,  Davis,  Califomla.  Leotuxes  given 
on  agriculture  and  rural  community  improvement;  social  and  other  activities  of  the  rural  church, 
etc 

666.  Lynn,  Margaret.    The  path   of   learning.    Atlantic   monthly,    113:  501-9, 

April  1914. 
Experiences  in  an  old-fashfoned  rural  school. 

667 .  Odmn,  Howard  W.    The  relation  of  the  high  school  to  rural  life  and  education. 

Hig^  school  quarterly,  2:  139-47,  April  1914. 

668.  Shawkey,  H.  P.    What  shall  we  do  with  the  single-room  school?    Southern 

school  joumal,  25:  12-15,  March  1914. 
Address  before  the  Natfonal  educatfon  associatfon.  1913. 
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SBCOIVDARY  EDUCATION. 

669.  Brown,  H.  A.    The  reorganization  of  secondary  education  in  New  Hampehire. 

School  review,  22:  235-48,  April  1914. 

Ck>zitiiiued  from  March  number  of  School  review.  Treats  of  the  tyiM  of  rural  high-echool  plant; 
curriculum  in  mechanic  arts;  and  reconstructed  pedagogy  of  the  secondary  schooL 

670.  DaviB,  John  N.    An  experiment  in  the  claasification  of  high-echool  students. 

Western  teacher,  22:  244-47,  March  1914. 

"Superintendent  Davis  has  pointed  out  a  -weakness  in  the  prevailing  method  of  classifying 
high-school  students,  and  has  given  one  solution  of  the  problem— «  solution  whiidi  points  toward 
a  better  plan."— Editor. 

671.  Humphries,  Florence  Y.    The  case  of  the  high  schools.    Educational  review, 

47:  366-78,  April  1914. 

Writer  says  the  reason  why  "the  high-school  product  is  unsatisbctory,  primarily  to  the  state, 
secondarily  to  higher  education  everywhere,  is  found  in  the  high  schools  themselves,  first  in  their 
ownignoranceof thedeslred6nd,andtheninthelackbf realteachingabillty."  Laysspecial stress 
on  the  alleged  "inftelor  teaching  and  inferior  ideals  of  teaching." 

672.  Terrell,  John  B.    Some  things  about  our  high  schools.    Viiginia  journal  of 

education,  7:  321-24,  April  1914. 
To  be  continued. 
A  brief  review  of  the  high  school  situation  in  Virginia. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

673.  EiBeUneier,  J.    Die  verweiblichung  imseres  erziehungswesens.    Monatshefte 

far  deutsche  sprache  und  pftdagogik,  15:  77-^2,  liiarch  1914. 

Declares  "feminization''  of  schools  due  to  three  causes:  The  woman's  movement;  increase  in 
higher  education  of  women;  willingness  of  women  to  work  for  lower  pay  than  men. 

674.  Finegan,  Thomas  B.    The  policy  of  the  state  in  determining  the  qualifications 

of  her  teachers.    Albany,  University  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1914 .    19  p .    8 ** . 

675.  Hewitt,  Florence  H.    The  woman  peril  in  American  education.    Educational 

review,  47:  411--17,  April  1914. 
A  reply  to  an  article  by  Admiral  Chadwlck  in  February  number  of  the  Educational  review. 

676.  Milburn,  J.  Booth.    Teacher's  registration  in  England.    Catholic  educational 

review,  7:  337-45,  April  1914. 

The  author  sketches  the  origin  and  history  of  the  movement  for  the  registration  of  teachers 
and  briefly  considers  the  conditiGns  for  admission  to  the  Register  which  the  representatives  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  profession  have  laid  down. 

677.  Nerw  Bngland  asBodation  of  teachers  of  English.    Report  of  the  Com- 

mittee on  the  training  of  EngUsh  teachers.  Education,  34:  473-90^pril  1914. 
Also  issued  as  leaflet  no.  117  of  the  New  England  association  of  teachers  of  EnglAi,  April  1914. 
Members  of  Conunittee:  C.  S.  Thomas,  W.  A.  NeOlson,  E.  C.  Black,  William  Orr,  S.  F.  Holmes. 

678.  Puncheon,  Hatherine  E.    The  teacher  and  the  puhlic  schools.    Journal  of 

the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  7:  25-32,  March  1914. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae  at  the  meeting  In  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

679.  Seerley,  Homer  H.    The  preparation  of  high  school  teachers.    American 

schoolmaster,  7:  120-24,  March  1914. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Departmmt  of  normal  schools  of  the  National  education  associa* 
tion,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  February  26, 1914. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

680.  Land  grant  college  engineering  association.    Proceedings  of  the  second 

meeting  .  .  .  held  atWa8hington,D.C.,  November  11-14, 1913.  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  Lawrence  and  Van  Buren  printing  co.  108  p.  8®.  (G.  W.  Bissell, 
secretary-treasurer.  East  Lansing,  Mich.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  P.  Jackson:  The  land  grant  colleges  and  mechanic  arts,  p.  11-15.  2.  W.  J.  Kerr: 
Some  land  grant  college  problems,  p.  2(K-22;  Discussion,  p.  22-26.    3.  O.  V.  P.  Stout:  Relation 
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between  the  dirlsioiis  of  agricoltare  and  engineering  in  oannection  with  college  work  on  snbjects 
of  joint  interest,  p.  28-31;  Diacussion,  p.  31-35.  4.  J.  B.  Davidson:  Engineering  experiment  sta- 
tions: their  origin,  fanctlon,  organization,  and  relations,  p.  36-40;  Diacossion,  p.  40-43.  5.  L.  E. 
Reher:  Summary  of  engineering  extension  In  the  stote  universities  and  colleges,  p.  47-^1. 
6.  £.  B.  Norris:  Engineering  extensiop,  p.  51-dO;  Discussion,  p.  00-08.  7.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.: 
The  status  of  the  military  department  in  the  land  grant  ooUeges,  p.  72-82. 

681 .  ReUgiouB  education  asBociatioxi.    Conference  on  the  relation  of  higher  edu- 

cation to  the  social  order,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  5-7,  1914.    Papers. 

Religious  education,  9: 99-154,  April  1914. 

Contains:  1.  C.  F.  Thwing:  Changing  ideals  in  education— Social  changes  in  the  colleges  since 
the  civil  war,  p.  99-103.  2.  A.  T.  Hadley:  Education  and  the  new  morality— What  do  the  social 
changes  in  American  life  demand  of  the  higher  education,  p.  103-7.  3.  Kfury  B.  WooUey :  What 
fbndamental  social  characteristics  may  he  developed  by  education,  p.  108-13.  4.  W.  D.  Hyde: 
The  socializing  value  of  fraternity  life,  p.  112-20.  6.  J.  R.  Angell:  The  moral  status  of  college 
students,  p.  120-31.  6.  S.  C.  Mitchell:  Character  and  culture,  p.  131-36.  7.  B.  C.  Ewer:  College 
training  for  life— The  special  course  on  social  living.  Reed  college,  p.  137-40.  8.  A.  B.  Wolfe: 
Social  focus  of  college  studies— To  what  extent  do  the  subjects  pursued  during  the  four  years  of 
the  college  course  show  a  tendency  toward  a  social  focus?  An  investigation  of  the  programs  of 
students  in  Oberlin  college,  p.  141^64. 

682.  Abbott,  Lyman.    An  American  collie  in  1850.    Outlook,  106:  676-95,  March 

28,1914.    illufi. 

Chapter  III  of  the  author's  Reminiscences.  This  article  narrates  his  experiences  as  a  student 
at  New  York  university. 

683.  Sutler,  NicholaB  M.    The  freehman  year.    Educational  review,  47:  406-10, 

AprU  1914. 
Says:  ''Our  great  national  vice  is  superficiality."    Students  badly  fitted  for  college. 

684.  Carpenter,  Williaxn  H.    The  Aflsociatlon  of  American  univeraitieB.    Colum- 

bia university  quarterly,  16:  158-68,  March  1914. 

An  account  of  the  fifteenth  annual  conference  of  the  Associaticm,  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
November  6-0, 1913,  including  the  full  text  of  President  T.  G.  Hibben's  paper  on  "The  type  of 
graduate  scholar." 

685. '  Cattell,  J.  ICcKeen.    Democracy  in  university  administration.    Science,  n.  s. 
39:  491-96,  April  3,  1914. 

Discusses  among  other  things  reforms  in  the  dlieotion  of  greater  Iboolty  control  and  less  presi- 
dential autocracy.  Says:  "The  undemooratio  aspects  of  our  academic  life  are  almost  wantonly 
enhanced  by  the  position  attained  by  the  president  with  the  ensuing  hierarchy  of  deans,  heads  of 
departments  and  other  officials." 

686.  ECaythomthwaite,  J.  P.    The  new  St.  John's  college,  Agra  (India).    Church 

mifiBionary  review,  65:  150-56,  March  1914. 
History  and  activities  of  the  college.    Problem  of  education  in  India. 

687.  Imagination  in  college.    A  symposium,  by  G.  E.  Vincent,  E.  J.  James,  Frank 

StnAg,  W.  L.  Bryan.    Nation,  98:  291-94,  March  19,  1914. 

688.  Keppel,  Frederick  Paul.    Columbia.    New  York,  Oxford  university  press, 

American  branch,  1914.    xvi,  297  p.    illus.    12**.    (American  college  and 

university  series) 

A  book  about  Columbia  university  giving  its  history,  describing  its  equipment  as  it  exists 
to-day,  how  it  is  governed,  its  various  departments,  facilities  for  graduate  study,  the  teaching 
staff— past  and  present,  students  and  student  life,  and  how  the  academic  year  is  spent. 

689.  I^angstafl,  John  Brett,  ed.    Harvard  of  to-day  from  the  undergraduate  point 

of  view.    Cambridge,  Harvard  federation  of  territorial  clubs  at  the  Harvard 
union,  1913  [1914]    102  p.    illus.    8*». 

690.  Paasano,  Leonard  M.    The  college  as  a  commercial  factory.    Educational 

review,  47:  343-65,  April  1914. 

Part  two  of  an  article  which  appeared  In  the  Educational  review  for  December  1913.  A  plea 
against  automatism  in  education. 

691.  Potter,  Alicia.    The  upward  trend:    Girard  college,  the  legacy  of  a  Mason. 

New  age,  20:  312-19,  April  1914. 

A  descriptive  article  on  Oirard  college,  Philadelphia,  with  sketch  of  the  founder,  Stephen  Oirard. 
ninstrated.    See  also  editorial  on  p.  347-48. 
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692.  Beynolds,  J.  E.    Equitable  tareatment  of  credits  from  other  coUpgep.    Hig^ 

school  quarterly,  2:  151-M,  April  1914. 

693.  Sardou,  Froeper.    Les  hautes  etudes  techniques  et  rUniversit^.    Bevue 

intemationale  de  Tenseigneineiit,  34:  216-21,  March  1914. 

694.  Steflens,  Lincoln.    I.  How  to  get  an  education  even  in  college.    II.  How  col- 

lege students  can  educate  themselves.    Harper's  weekly,  58:  9-11,  April  11; 
18-20,  AprU  18, 1914.    illus. 

695.  Taft,  William  Howard.    The  college  slouch.    Where  did  it  come  from?    What 

does  it  indicate?    Where  may  it  lead  a  boy?    Ladies'  home  journal,  31 :  13, 

67,  May  1914. 

Diaouases  "  the  lack  of  phjrBJoal  dJsoipUiM,  the  lack  of  erect  bearing,  the  indlftorent  mamien  and 
slooohy  drees ''  among  American  college  students. 

696.  Tombo,  Budolf.    Comparative   registration   statistics.    Science,    39:  454-56, 

March  27, 1914. 

Emphasises  the  point  that  no  stadent  should  be  counted  In  the  enrollment  of  a  univeisity  who 
has  not  offered  graduation  from  a  secondary  school  for  admission. 

697.  A  victory  for  democracy  in  education.    The  Vanderbilt  university  case  decided 

against  the  church.    By  a  special  correspondent.    Independent,   78:  24, 
April  6,  1914. 

Decision  of  the  Supreme  court  of  Tennessee  in  the  Vanderbilt  university  case.  University  fk«ed 
from  the  control  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  churdb,  South. 

698.  Wall,  Bdward.    Reminiscences  of  Princeton  college  1845-1848.    Princeton, 

Princeton  university  press,  1914.    35  p.    8°. 

699.  Weabrook,  F.  F.  The  provincial  university  in  Canadian  devetopment.  Science, 

39:  407-18,  March  20, 1914. 

Address  given  on  Inauguration  as  first  president  of  the  University  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg, 
November  19, 1913.  Discusses  the  scope,  value  and  oost  of  provincial  universities;  the  professional 
departments,  etc. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 


700.  National    eduoation    ajsoeiation.    Department    of    auperintendence. 

[Papers  presented  at  the  meeting  held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  February  22-28, 
1914]    Journal  of  education,  79:  313-19,  399-402,  March  19,  April  9,  1914. 

Continued  from  issue  of  March  12. 

Contains:  1. 0.  D.  Strayer:  The  purpose,  nature  and  conduct  of  acdiool  surveys.— 2.  C.  K.  Ken- 
dall: Standards  and  tests  ofeffidency  in  geography.— 3.  F.  E.  Spaulding:  Tests  of  administrative 
efBcienoy.— 4.  L.  P.  Ayres:  Difllerentiation  In  courses  of  study.— 5.  F.  W.  Snilth:  Organization 
of  the  practice  school  for  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  for  professional  study  .—6.  L.  P.  Cub- 
berley  and  E.  C.  Elliott:  Rural  school  administration.— 7.  J.J.  Doyne:  The  preparation  of  teach- 
ers f6r  rural  schools.— 8.  T.  A.  Mott:  Sez  hygiene.— 0.  J.  W .  Carr:  The  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  In 
the  public  8chools.«-10.  C.  O.  Peaise:  Sez  hygiene— what  the  schools  can  do  (also  in  Eduoational 
exchange,  29:  29-32,  April,  1914). 

701.  Penna^vania  atate  educational  a«BoeiatiOn.    [Section  meetings]    Pennayl- 

vania  school  journal,  62:  379-435,  March  1914. 

Department  ef  City  and  Borough  SuperhUendenU. 

Contains:  1.  J.  J.  Palmer:  Measurement  of  education,  p.  379-81.  2.  C.  C.  Oreen:  Moral  ideas 
and  ideas  about  morals,  p.  38(^W.  3.  J.  A.  Olbson:  What  are  reasonable  requirements  of  cultural 
attainment  in  schools?  p.  391-M.  4.  W .  S.  Deffenbaugh:  Efficient  administration  in  small  city 
schools,  p.  894-M. 

Oountf  Superintendents'  Department. 

5.  D.  W.  Armstrong:  A  few  urgent  needs  of  the  country  schools,  p.  399-402.  6.  C.  E.  Dickey: 
Rural  school  in  the  rural  life  movement,  p.  406-407.  7.  W.  A.  Patton:  Better  preparation  of 
teachers,  p.  413-14.  8.  W.  G.  Dugan:  Professional  training  for  beginners  in  teaching,  p.  414-10. 
9.  L.  M.  Jones:  Training  of  teachers  for  country  schools,  p.  416-18. 

Totnuhip  SehooU  Department. 

10.  Irene  Darr:  The  little  alien,  p.  421-24.  11.  O .  A.  Brloker:  Agriculture  in  the  public  stdKwls, 
p.  424-27.   12.  M.  W.  Qarrette:  More  efficient  higher  education  fbr  the  country  boy  and  glrl^ 

p.  427-41.    18.  H.  W.  Firth:  Possibilities  of  township  school,  p.  431-33. 
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702.  Dyar,  Franklin  B.    Ih!W:ticalqueetioiiB  in  the  problem  of  euperviaon.    Teacher, 

18:  12^-27,  April  1914. 
Abstract  of  Dr.  Dyer's  address  at  a  meetiiig  of  Superintendents  and  principals  of  PhUadelpbia. 

703.  BDiott,  Edward  C.    City  school  eupervimon.    A  constructive  study  applied  to 

New  York  city.    YonkerBK)n-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1914. 

xiv,  258  p.    8°.    (School  efficiency  series,  ed.  by  P.  H.  Hanus) 

This  volume  contains  Prof.  Elliott's  contribution  to  the  report  submitted  by  Prof.  Hanus  to  the 
Conunittee  on  school  inquiry  of  the  Board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  with  a  few  changes,  most  of  them  unimportant. 

704.  Seas,  Williani  Lyndon.    Corporal  punishment.    School  news  of  New  Jersey,  3 : 

5-«,  April  1914. 

The  author  advocates  ^at  every  state  in  the  Union  should  provide  for  corporal  punishment  in 
schools,  but  that  the  laws  should  give  definite  and  explicit  instructions  as  to  how,  when,  where, 
and  why  corporal  punishment  must  be  administered. 

705.  Sutchinaony  J.  Howard.    School  costs  and  school  accounting.    New  York 

city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  imiversity,  1914.    151  p.    8°.    (Teachers 
college,  Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  62) 

''The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  standard  unit  costs  of  public  education. 
Thirty-eight  cities  were  visited  In  order  to  obtain  the  data  necessary." 

706.  ICayera,  Lewia.    The  New  York  school  inquiry.    National  municipal  review, 

3:  327-39,  April  1914. 

Shows  some  of  the  tangible  results  of  the  school  inquiry;  the  compulsory  attendance  service  has 
been  reorganized;  course  of  study  has  been  and  is  being  revised  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
committee's  specialists,  etc.,  etc. 

707.  Poincard,  Baymond.    Public  education.    In  his  How  France  is  governed,  tr. 

by  Bemaiti  Miall.    New  York,  McBiide,  Nast  &  company,  1914.    p.  279-314. 

708.  Spxin^r,  Isidore.    Teachers'  year  book  of  educational  investigations.    City  of 

New  York,  Department  of  education.  Division  of  reference  and  research,  1914. 

12  p.    8°.    (Bulletin  no.  1) 

"  A  brief  summary  of  notable  investigations,  showing  the  progress  made  up  to  the  present  time 
in  Uie  determination  of  standards  for  tiie  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum,  general  intelligence, 
and  school  management  and  administration." 

700.  Sutton,  W.  S.    Extension  and  improvement  of  county  supervision.    Texas 
school  magazine,  16:  9-10,  29-30,  March  1914. 

710.  Vance,  William  McKendree.    How  shall  the  superintendent  measure  his  own 

efficiency?    Ohio  educational  monthly,  63:  145-49,  April  1914. 

Read  before  the  Department  of  superintendenoef  National  education  association,  Richmond, 
Virgbiia,  February  28, 1014. 

711.  Welch,  F.  A.    How  much  tuition  shall  be  charged  in  the  public  schools  of  Iowa? 

Midland  schools,  28:  235-38,  April  1914. 
Deals  exclusively  with  tuition  in  regard  to  high  schools. 

712.  Tociiniy  A.  Duncan.    Determination  of  the  course  of  study.    Texas  school 

magazine,  16:  14-15,  April  1914. 

Address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  superintendence,  National  education  association, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  February  1914. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

713.  Avent,  Joseph  E.    The  relative  system  of  grading.    North  Carolina  educa- 

tion, 8:  8-9,  April  1914. 
An  explanation  of  the  relative  system  of  grading  students  In  the  diflerent  subjects. 

714.  Deffenbaugh,  W.  S.    Discipline  in  the  elementary  schools.    West  Virginia 

school  journal,  43:  11-15,  April  1914. 
"  Read  at  the  Hannington  meeting  of  the  lionongahela  Valley  round  table." 

715.  Grape,  Mary  A.    Some  bearings  -for  the  teacher  of  recent  studies  of  ''school 

marks.''    Northwest  journal  of  education,  25:  294-97,  March  1914. 
This  article  deals  with  the  application  and  uses  of  the  marking  system. 
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716.  Lowe,  L.  A.    DiBcipline  and  individuality.    Parents'  review,  25: 161-76,  Mazch 

1914. 

Mental  diadplixie  in  the  education  of  the  child  must  be  fused  with  moral  disdpUDe.    Mental 
discipline  in  its  last  analysis  is  the  power  of  concentration. 

717.  Partlow,  Leo  L.    Problem  of  waste  in  the  grade  school.    Arkansaa  teacher,  2: 

1-4,  April.  1914. 
The  author  discusses  first  the  causes  of  waste  and  then  the  remedies. 

SCHOOL  ARCHTTECTURE. 

718.  Beach,  Wilfred  W.    Selecting  a  school  architect.    American  school  board 

journal,  48:  9-10,  68,  April  1914. 

719.  Bruce,  WilUaxn  C,  comp.    Grade  school  buildings.    Milwaukee,  The  Bruce 

publishing  company  [1914]    255  p.    f°. 
A  collection  of  plates  and  plans  of  "simple  and  substantial''  school  buildings. 

720.  Schoenf elder,  L.    Amerikanische  schulen.    Schulhaus,   16:  105-22,  heft  3, 

1914. 
Comments  oa  American  schoolhouses.    Illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  views  and  plans. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

721.  Intexnatioiial  oongress  on  hygiene  and  demography.    15th,  Washington, 

D.  0.,   September  23-28,   1912.    Proceedings  of  Section  III— Hygiene  of 

infancy  and  childhood:  School  hygiene.    Washington,  Government  printing 

office,  1913.    487  p.    illus.    8^.    (Jte  Transactions,  vol.3,  pt.  1.)    (John  S. 

Fulton,  secretary-general,  16  West  Saratoga  street,  Baltimore,  Md.) 

Contains:  1.  Mary  8.  Macy:  Instruction  in  child  hygiene,  p.  10-16.  2.  I.  8.  Wile:  A  plan  for 
t^^itin^  hygiene  in  the  public  schools,  p.  17-32.  3.  8.  A.  Knopf:  Open-air  schools  and  open-air 
instructions  with  breathing  exercises  in  schools  and  colleges  to  prevent  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases,  p.  22-38.  4.  Grace  N.  Kimball:  Some  fimdamentab  of  the  hygiene  of  the  teacher,  p. 
38-46.  5.  E.  Q.  Brown:  Sex  instruction  and  hygiene  of  boyhood,  p.  55-68.  6.  M.  A.  A.  Rey: 
L'dcole  de  Tavenir,  p.  103-16.  7.  J.  T.  A.  Walker:  The  routine  di^nfection  of  schools,  p.  131-35; 
Discussion,  p.  136-38.  8.  Caroline  Hedger:  The  school  children  of  the  stockyards  district,  p.  170- 
88.  0.  A.  T.  Cabot:  The  management  of  tuberculosis  among  school  children,  p.  18M6.  10. 
Adolf  Baginsky:  Kinderkrankheiten  wfthrend  des  schullebens,  p.  195-206.  11.  W.  H.  Bumham: 
Mental  hygiene  in  the  school,  p.  200-16.  12.  C.  W.  Crampton:  The  significance  of  physiological 
age  in  education,  p.  224-36.  13.  W.  E.  Chancellor:  The  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  education  of  immigrants  and  of  their  children  in  American  publio  schools,  p. 
237-45.  14.  Leo  Burgerstein:  Results  to  individuals  lh>m  medical  inspection,  p.  245-55.  16. 
W.  8.  Small:  Some  important  aspects  of  efficient  medical  inspection  of  schools— a  school  man's 
view,  p.  255-64.  16.  Helen  MacHurchy:  What  medical  inspection  of  schools  can  do  for  the  teacher, 
p.  265-68.  17.  T.  A.  Storey:  A  follow-up  system  in  medical  inspection,  p.  268-72.  18.  Helene  F. 
Stelzner;  Die  schul&rstin  an  den  hOheren  m&dchenschulen,  eine  sodal-hyglenische  forderung,  p. 
273-86.  19.  H.  L.  Coit:  The  public  school  as  a  possible  (actor  in  preventing  infont  and  child  mor^ 
tality,  p.  286-89.  20.  Konrad  Cohn:  The  preservation  of  the  teeth  in  schools  in  Germany,  and 
the  work  of  the  German  central  committee  for  dental  hygiene,  p.  343-49.  21.  S.  A.  Knopf:  Dental 
hygiene  for  the  pupils  of  publio  schools,  p.  350-50.  22.  J.  W.  Brannan:  The  prophylactic  and 
therapeutic  value  of  fresh  air  in  schools  and  hospitals,  including  heliotherapy,  p.  406-12.  23. 
Franz  Boas:  Remarks  on  the  anthropological  study  of  children,  p.  413-20.  24.  J.  H.  McCurdy: 
Physical  efficiency  tests  during  adolescence,  p.  420-28. 

722.  Cruickahauk,  Lewis  D.    School  clinics  at  home  and  abroad,  with  general 

introduction  by  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie.    London,  The  National  league  for 
physical  education  and  improvement,  1913.    171  p.    illus.    8°. 

723.  Davis,  John  M.    Idleness  at  the  root  of  the  tobacco  evil  in  children.    Wiscon- 

sin journal  of  education,  46:  70-73,  March  1914. 

Qives  tiie  conclusions  drawn  from  observations  which  have  been  made  in  three  small  high 
schools  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 

724.  Henneberg,  H.    Bin  beitrag  zur  masemfrage.    Zeitschrift  ftir  schulgesund- 

heitspflege,  27:  184-98,  March  1914. 

Discusses  measles  as  a  specially  Important  disease  of  children  of  school  age,  and  measures  for 
control. 
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725.  Rapeer,  Louis  W.    The  administration  of  educational  hygiene.    American 
education,  17:  39^-402,  March  1914. 

An  address  before  the  Child  hygiene  section  of  the  National  education  association  meeting,  Salt 
Lake  City,  July  1013. 

The  author  gives  "some  suggestions  in  regard  to  a  tentative  standard  plan  for  the  administration 
of  educational  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  medical  inspection." 

726.  StephAui,  Q.    Intemationaler  kongress  fUr  schulhygiene  in  Bufi^o,  N.  Y., 

1913.    Zeitschrift  fOr  schulgesundheitspflege,  27:  200-21.  March  1914. 

This  article— one  of  a  series  on  the  International  congress  of  school  hygiene— discusses  in  some 
detail  the  papers  on  sex  hygiene,  crippled  children,  mental  hygiene,  medical  inspection,  physical 
edooatiOD,  conservation  of  vision,  school  lunches,  Binet  tests,  etc. 

SEX  HYGIBNS. 

727.  Foster,  'Wllliaxn  T.    Agencies,  methods,  material,  and  ideals  of  sex  education. 

Schoolreview,  22:  26^61,  April  1914. 

The  idea  of  sex  "must  be  spiritualized;  the  right  education  of  the  emotions  is  fundamental." 
Under  the  head  of  ideals  the  writer  sums  up  many  Interesting  phases  of  the  subject.  Says  that 
"  specialists"  in  sex  education  are  undesirable  as  instructors  of  boys  or  girls,  in  or  out  of  school. 

This  article  forms  the  final  chapter  of  The  social  emergency,  studies  in  sex  hygiene  and  morals, 
ed.  by  W.  T.  Foster.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Ifii&in  company  fl914]  224  p.    12*. 

728.  QtrinstesAy  Wren  J.    Reading  for  teachers  of  sex  hygiene.    School  review, 

22:  24^-^,  Aphl  1914. 

Gives  lists  of  the  best  works  on  sex  hygiene— general  works,  sexual  psychology,  biological  and 
anthropological  aspects  of  sex,  etc. 

729.  Sood,  Haiy  G.  For  girls  and  the  mothers  of  girls.  A  book  for  the  home  and 
the  school  concerning  the  beginnings  of  life;  with  introduction  by  Sarah 
Louise  Arnold.  Indianapolis,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  company  [1914]  157  p. 
iUuB.    12*. 

730.  Klemme,  E.  J.    Sex  education.    School  news  and  practical  educator,  27:  342, 

April  1914. 
Advene  to  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  in  the  public  schools. 

731.  Zjowry,  B.  B.  Teaching  sex  hygiene  in  the  public  schools.  Chicago,  Forbes 
and  company,  1914.    94  p.    12*^. 

732.  ICiliiBterbergy  Hugo.    Sex  education.    In  his  Psychology  and  social  sanity. 

Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co.,  1914.    p.  3-68. 

"  Last  summer  I  published  in  the  New  York  Times  an  article  which  dealt  with  the  sex  problem . 
It  led  to  vehement  attacks  from  all  over  the  country.  The  present  long  paper  replies  to  them  fuUy . 
.  .  .  The  advocates  of  sexual  talk  now  have  the  floor;  from  now  on  I  shall  stick  to  the  one  policy 
in  which  I  firmly  believe,  the  policy  of  silence.  '^—Author  in  Preface. 

733.  ReppUer,  Agnes.  The  repeal  of  reticence.  Atlantic  monthly,  113:  297-304, 
March  1914. 

PHYSICAL  TRAnnNG. 

734.  National  collegiate  athletic  association.    Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual 

I  convention,  held  at  New  York  city,  New  York,  December  30,  1913.    92  p, 

8**.    (F.  W.  NicolBon,  secretary,  Middletown,  Conn.) 

Contains:  1.  O.  W.  Ehler:  The  regulation  of  intercollegiate  sport,  p.  56-63.  2.  James  Naismlth: 
Basket  ball,  p.  63-75. 

735. Report  of  Committee  on  the  encouragement  of  intra^oUegiate  and  recrea- 
tive sports* .  .  .  Presented  at  the  eighth  annual  convention,  December  30, 
1913.    18  p.    8^ 

736.  I>exiieziy,  Oeorges  Emile  Joseph.  L 'Education  de  Teffort;  psychologie- 
physiologie.    Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1914.    228  p.    12''. 

737.  I>tixiny   Arthur  'Wallace.    Military  camps  for  collie  students.    American 

review  of  reviews,  49:  321-26,  March  1914. 
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738.  Bhler,  George  W.    The  r^^ation  of  intercoU^giAte  sport.    Mind  and  body, 

21 !  6-13,  March  1914. 

"Raad  before  the  eighth  annual  oonyentkm  of  the  National  collegiate  athletic  aasoeiation.  New 
York  city,  December  30, 1913." 

739.  Fauver,  Bdwin.    A  Buggestion  for  malring  required  physical  training  of  greater 

value  to  the  college  graduate.    American  phyedcal  education  review,   19: 
200-3,  March  1914. 

"Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  directors  of  physical  education  in  colleges. 
New  York,  December  31,  1913." 

740.  Jordan,  Caryl.    The  Greek  ideal  in  physical  training.    World's  work  (London) 

23:  374-39,  March  1914. 

Search  for  the  Greek  ideal.  Work  of  Mrs.  Roger  Watts,  who  has  endeavored  to  .master  the 
principles  of  Greek  perfection  in  athletics,    niustrated. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

741.  Greenwood,  James  H.    The  social  function  of  the  school.    Journal  of  edu- 

cation, 79:  372,  April  2,  1914. 

Address  at  the  Department  of  superintendenoe^  National  education  association,  Ilichmond, 
Virginia,  February  1914. 

742.  Sandiford,  Peter.    Heredity  and  education.    Child,  4:  609-17,  April  1914. 

Also  in  School,  2:  491-94,  April  1914. 

Such  studies,  says  the  writer,  tend  to  make  education  Increasingly  democratic.  Present  system 
of  eduoati(m  devised  tor  the  scholar,  while  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the ' '  doer,  **  the  wiamifti 
worker.  Advocates  a  greater  differentiation  in  schools,  and  a  considerable  reduction  tn  the  sise 
of  classes. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

743.  Fuller,  A.  C.    Community  work  for  boys  and  its  relation  to  public  schools. 

School  and  home  education,  33:  284-88,  April  1914. 

Mr.  Fuller  is  the  inspector  of  state  high  and  graded  schools  of  Iowa»  He  describes  the  work  at 
Washington^  Iowa,  begun  by  the  Men  and  religion  forward  movement. 

744.  Horse,  John  Lovett.    The  care  and  feeding  of  children.    Cambridge,  Har- 

vard university  press,  1914.    53  p.    12**.    (Harvard  health  talks) 

This  series  of  talks  presents  the^nibstanoe  of  some  of  the  public  lectures  delivered  at  the  Medicel 
school  of  Harvard  university. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

745.  Brubacher,  A.  R.    Ethical  training  in  the  schools.    School,  25:  301,  April  9, 

1914. 

The  argument  of  Sui>erintendent  Brubacher,  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  to  rank  ethical  train- 
ing in  importance  with  history  and  English. 

746.  Loew,  Joseph.    Ethics  in  the  public  schools.    American  teacher,  3:  50-54, 

April  1914. 

Read  before  the  monthly  teachers'  meeting,  DeWitt  Clinton  high  school,  March  1914. 

In  considering  this  problem  the  author  has  limited  himself'strietly  to  the  practical  question  of 
what  we  can  do,  of  a  positive  nature,  to  teach  ethics. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

747.  Huse,  Baymond  H.    The  soul  of  a  child.    Cincinnati,  Jennings  and  Graham; 

New  York,  Eaton  and  Mains  [1914]    168  p.    12''. 

748.  MdBlfreeh,  Franklia.    The  training  of  Sunday  school  teachers  and  officen. 

New  York,  Eaton  &  Mains ;  Cincinnati,  Jennings  &  Graham  [1914]    230  p.    12°. 

749.  CDonnelly  William  Charles,  jr.    Creed  and  curriculum.    A  discussion  of  the 

question.  Can  the  essentials  of  religious  faith  and  practice  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States?    New  York,  Eaton  &  Biains;  Cincimuiti, 
Jennings  <fe  Graham  [1914]    119  p.    12^ 
First  publiahtti  as  a  series  of  articles  in  Educational  foundations. 
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750.  Biehardson,  O.  H.    The  value  of  archaeological  study  for  the  biblical  Btudent. 

Open  court,  28:  197-202,  April  1914. 

A  blbUography  Is  appended.  Much  misandentandliig  of  the  Bible  is  doe  to  the  negleot  of 
arehaeolQsloal  stady.  Bays  writer:  "Fandes  have  given  way  to  facts,  and  histoiy  has  taken 
the  plaoe  of  myth." 

751.  Templey  W.    Education  and   religion   among  working  men.    Constructive 

quarterly,  2:  18^96,  March  1914. 

Describes  some  interestJng  extension  sommer  meetings  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  miivenlties, 
England,  where  religioas  and  social  problems  are  fkeely  discussed  by  deigymen  and  workjngmen. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

762.  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industzlal  education.    Proceedings 

of  the  seventh  annual  meeting,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  October  23-25,  1913. 

Peoria,  Illinois,  Manual  arts  press  [1914?]    261  p.    S"".    (Its  Bulletin,  no.  18) 

(C.  A'.  Prosser,  secretary,  20  West  44th  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  L.  E.  Reber:  What  laws  Ibir  vocational  education  should  Michigan  adopt?  **  dual" 
or  "unit"  oontioi?  p.  16-26.  2.  John  Dewey:  Should  Michigan  have  vocational  education  under 
"unit"  or  "dual"  oontrolT  p.  27-34.  3.  A.  D.  Dean:  State-wide  ocmpulsory  oontinuatian  edu- 
oation,  p.  40-64.  4.  David  Bnedden:  Summation  of  tho  discussion,  p.  65-60.  5.  Frank  Dufly: 
The  new  Indiana  law  for  vocational  education,  p.  60-66.  6.  W.  K.  Ferris:  What  vocational 
education  and  vocational  guidance  mean  to  Michigan,  p.  72-82.  7.  W.  C.  Redfleld:  What  voca- 
tional education  and  vocational  guidance  mean  to  the  future  of  the  country,  p.  83-05.  8.  W.  A. 
CLeary:  How  can  the  evening  school  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  wage-workerT  p.  101-107.  9 
C.  R.  Richards:  How  shall  we  study  the  industries  for  the  purposes  of  vocational  education?  p 
111-21.  10.  F.  M.  Leavltt:  How  shall  we  study  an  industry,  fh>m  the  standpoint  of  vocational 
guidance?  p.  122-25.  11.  Ida  M.  Tarbell:  What  industrial  training  should  we  give  the  average 
girl?  p.  132-36.  12.  Mrs.  Eva  White:  The  plaoe  of  homemaUng  in  industrial  education  for  girls, 
p.  136-48.  13.  Cleo  Murtland:  What  the  Society  is  planning  to  do  for  industrial  education  for 
girls  and  women,  p.  140-^56.  14.  A.  E.  Dodd :  What  chambers  of  oommeroe  can  do  tor  vocational 
education,  p.  167-80.  15.  E.  W.  Sohultz:  Cooperation  of  employers,  p.  181-87.  16.  W.  M.  Rob- 
erts: The  development  of  pert-time  edncation  in  a  large  city,  p.  203-16.  17.  W.  S.  Field:  Part- 
time  schooling  for  the  unskilled  industries,  p.  217-23.  18.  S.  O.  HartweU:  Development  of  part- 
time  edncation  in  the  small  dtftes,  p.  224-29. 

753.  Ayree,  Ijeonard  P.    Constant  and  variable  occupations  and  their  bearing  on 

problems  of  vocational  education.    New  York,  Division  of  education,  Russell 
Sage  foundation  [1914]    12  p.    S'*.    (Publication  E  136) 
Also  in  School  and  homo  education,  33:  277-80,  April  1914. 

754.  Bawden,  WllUain  T.    The  adndnistration  of  state  aid  for  vocational  education. 

Report  of  a  series  of  conferences  of  state  officials  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.    [Peoria,  111., 

Manual  arts  press,  1914]    13  p.    S"". 
Reprint  from  Vocational  education,  March  1914. 

756.  Canada.    Boyal  eommiflflion  on  induatrial  training  and  teohnical  educa- 
tion.    Report  of  the  commlssionerB.    part  4.    Ottawa,  printed  by  G.  H.  Par- 
melee,  1913.    XXV,  1639-2354,  xxix  p.    4**. 
Contains  results  of  the  inquiry  in  Canada. 

756.  Carlton,  Frank  Tracy.    The  industrial  situation.    Its  effect  upon  the  home, 

the  school,  the  wage  earner,  and  the  employer.  New  York,  Chicago  [etc.] 
F.  H.  Revell  company  [1914]    159  p.    12*» 

Industry  and  the  school  system,  p.  61-77. 

A  presentation  of  the  basic  buetom  and  principal  phases  of  the  recent  industrial  situation.  Com- 
mended by  the  Commission  on  church  and  sodal  service  of  the  Federal  council  of  the  churches 
of  Christ  in  America. 

757.  Doater,  Jaznea  J.    Disciplinary  value  of  the  vocational  subjects.    High  school 

quarterly,  2:  169-71,  April  1914. 

Bead  befoce  the  Association  of  Boathem  ooUeges  and  preparatory  schools  at  the  Knoxville 
meeting,  1914. 
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758.  [Industrial  education  in  China.    A  sympoeium]    Chinese  recorder,  45:  13&-58, 

March  1914. 

ArtideB  oontxlbuted  by  C.  T.  Wang,  D.  T.  Huntington,  Emily  S.  Hartwell,  Ernest  Stepbens, 
etc. 

Discusses  industrial  schools  as  a  form  of  mission  work;  value  of  industrial  training;  methods 
of  instruction;  sociological  and  industrial  aspects  of  the  question,  etc. 

759.  Eeogh,  Sir  Alfred.    The  relations  of  science  and  industry.    Educational  times, 

67:  190-92,  April  1,  1914. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  Imperial  college  of  science  and  technology,  London.  Scientific  edu- 
cation in  England,  and  its  possibilities. 

760.  KnoZy   C.   W.    Manual   training  for  agricultural   schools.    Manual   training 

magazine,  15:  288-91,  April  1914. 

Manual  training  should  be  adapted  to  local  conditlans.  Gives  list  of  necessary  materials  for 
schools. 

761.  MagnuB,  Philip.    Vocationalism.    Nineteenth  century,  75:  526-37,  March  1914. 

Vocational  education  question  in  England.  Lays  emphaala  on  the  introduction  of  yocatkmal 
teaching  in  the  lower-grade  schools.  Says  that  such  fnstractkm  should  always  be  associated 
with  general  education;  provision  should  be  made  In  the  daytime  for  the  fUrther  Instruction,  on 
strictly  practical  lines,  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16^ 

762.  Mann,  C.  B.    What  is  industrial  science?    Science,  n.  s.  39:  515-24,  April  10, 

1914. 

Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers  at 
Des  Moines,  November  29, 1913. 

763.  PrUfer,  JohazmeB.    Friedrich  Froebel  und   die  arbeitsschulidee.    Arbeits- 

schule,  28:  65-77,  March  1914. 
Relation  of  Froebel  to  the  arheiuschule  movement. 

764.  Biordon,  Baymond.    An  outdoor  school  for  boys,  where  development  is  gained 

from  work  as  well  as  books.    Craftsman,  26:  67-71,  92,  April  1914. 

Work  of  the  Raymond  Riordon  school,  N.  Y.  A  plea  for  "constructive  activity."  Writer 
says  that  "constructive  activity  cannot  be  such  without  oorrelatkm  of  the  intellectual,  the  aca- 
demic, with  the  manual  and  the  IndustriaL'' 

765.  Shields,    Thomas    Edward.    Vocational     training.    Catholic     educational 

review,  7:  346-59,  April  1914. 

The  author  discusses  some  recent  articles  on  the  subject,  fie  thinks  that  "premature  Indus- 
trial training  can  only  result  in  arrest  of  development,  In  rigidity  of  mental  structure,  and  in  a 
lowering  of  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  nation." 

766.  Taylor,  Edwin  L.    The  adaptation  of  manual  training  to  commimity  needs. 

Manual  training  magazine,  15:  263-74,  April  1914. 

Advocates  an  Increase  In  the  time  devoted  to  manual  training,  thereby  causing  an  increase 
In  the  materials  used.  It  will  then  become  necessary  to  make  the  manual-training  department 
self-supiwrting  to  a  large  extent,  which  will  automatically  establish  a  high  standard  of  workman- 
ship. Shows  results  accomplished  at  G  ary ,  Indiana;  Plattsbuzgh,  New  York,  etc.  Says: "  <  Order- 
work'  undertaken  in  the  school  shop  is  proof  positive  that  manual  training  has  in  reality  been 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  community." 

767.  Thomas,  F.  W.    The  apprentice  schools  of  the  Santa  Fe  railway  system.    West- 

em  school  journal,  30:  102-106,  April  1914. 

A  paper  read  at  the  meetiog  of  the  I>epartment  of  superintendence  of  the  National  education 
association,  Richmond,  Va.,  February  25,  1914,  by  the  Supervisor  of  apprentices  of  the  Santa 
Fe  railway  system. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

768.  Durrell,  Oarleton  E.    Vocational  guidance  in  the  Pasadena  high  school. 

Sierra  educational  news,  10:  196-98,  March  1914. 

769.  Giles,  F.  H.    Vocational  guidance  in  high  school.    School  review,  22:  227-34, 

April  1914. 

Work  accomplished  in  the  De  Kalb  township  high  school,  Illinois.  Gives  form  sent  to  business 
men  and  factories. 

770.  Oruenberg,  Benjamin  C.    Vocational  guidance  and  eflSiciency.    Scientific 

American,  110:  312,  318,  April  11,  1914. 
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771.  SendexBon,  Wilson  H.    Some  problemB  of  vocational  guidaace.    Industrial- 

arts  magazine,  1:  170-74,  May  1914. 

The  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  i^resent  some  of  the  limitations  and  the  difficulties  met  in  tbe 
adminlstratloa  of  vocatioDal  guidance  in  the  schools. 

772.  Scdinltze,  Brost.    Berufsberatung.    Deutsche  schule,  18:  144-52,  March  1914. 

Argues  fx  vooatioiial  galdance  to  replace  the  "condition  of  chaos"  which  prevaflfl  in  nearly 
all  vocations.    Discosses  work  of  Boston  Vocation  bureau. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

773.  Qsoff,  O.  W.    Agricultural  education  for  China  under  missionary  influence. 

Chinese  recorder,  45:  158-64,  March  1914. 
Work  of  the  Ovitan  Christian  college. 

774.  Home  gardening  directed  by  the  schools.    Teacher's  journal,  13:  429-32,  April 

1914. 

"A  plan  for  th»  hotter  eoooainlo  and  edooatlve  use  of  the  time  of  children  in  cities,  towns,  and 
znanulBctaring  Tillages.'' 

775.  Enxuxnel,  W.  O.    Community  or  local  extension  work  by  the  high  school  agri* 

cniltund  department.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  University  of  California,  1914.  31  p. 
illus.  8°.  (University  of  Cidifomia,  College  of  agriculture,  Agricultural 
experiment  station.    Circular  no.  109) 

776.  Stimson,  B.  W.    The  Massachusetts  home-project  plan  of  vocational  agricul- 

tural education.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1914.  104  p. 
plates.    8^.    (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.    Bulletin,  1914,  no.  8) 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

777.  Abely  Mary  H.    Duty*of  the  home  and  school  clubs  in  helping  the  home  eco- 

nomics courses  in  high  schools.    Journal  of  home  economics,  6:  114-20,  April 

1914. 

New  housekeeping  activities  described ;  appUcation  of  science  to  housekeeping,  showing  better 
methods,  oflering  new  appliances  and  suggesting  improvements. 

778.  Caldwell,  Otis  W.    Home  economics  and  rural  extension.    Journal  of  home 

economics,  6:  99-109,  April  1914. 

Presented  at  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  home  economics  association,  Ithaca,  1913. 

Gives  a  few  methods  of  extension  work  in  home  betterment,  and  discusses  home  efiSclency  in 
rural  life. 

779.  dewelly  H.  E.    The  ''Holly  plan"  for  the  teaching  of  domestic  science  and  art 

in  the  public  schools.    American  education,  17:  466-70,  April  1914. 
By  the  superintendent  of  schools,  HoUy,  Colorado. 

780.  Cope,  EUen.    Home  economics.    Pedagogical  seminary,  21:  1-27,  March  1914. 

781.  IKorin,  Jeanne.    L'ozganisation  de  Venseignement  manager  en  Angleterre  et 

en  '^coBBB,    £ducateur  modeme,  9:  104-111,  March  1914. 
Concluded  from  the  February  number. 

782.  Sehermerhom,  Grace.    School  credit  for  home  work  in  home  economics. 

Journal  of  home  economics,  6:  141-46,  April  1914. 

Describes  the  plan  for  home  credit  which  has  been  successfully  worked  out  by  the  Iowa  state 
college,  with  help  and  suggestions  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Ames  public  schools. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

783.  JCorgan,  H.  W.    Dental  education.    Dental  cosmos,  56:  460-62,  April  1914. 

Enumerates  the  different  types  of  dental  schools.    Shows  necessity  for  separate  training  of 
dental  students. 

784.  Pazsons,  Sara  E.    Educational  standard  for  nurses.    Boston  medical  and  sur- 

gical journal,  170:  574-75,  April  9, 1914. 
Gives  also  data  regarding  state  registration  and  training  school  Inspection. 
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EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

785.  ChiBholm,  Oathexine.    The  medical  inspection  of  girls  in  secondary  schools. 

London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green,  and  co.,  1914.  208  p.  diagrs. 
12**. 

786.  Hagenbrin^-WeiflsenfelSy  Dr.    Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  lehre  vom  unter- 

schied  der  geschlechter  und  das  problem  der  koedukation.  Lyzeum,  1:  247- 
58,  February  1914. 

787.  Hinsdale,  Mary  B.    The  relation  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae  to 

the  public  schools.    Journal  of  the  Association  of  coUegiate  alumnae,  7:  17-24, 

March  1914. 
An  address  delivered  before  the  Assoofatkm  at  its  meetiiig  In  Ann  Arbor,  Mtnhtgan. 

788.  Jamea,  Mazy  E.,  oomp,    Alice  Ottley,  first  head-mistress  of  the  Worcester  high 

school  for  girls,  188S-1912  .  .  .  With  an  introduction  by  the  Bishop  <^  Worces- 
ter. London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Qreen  and  co.,  1914.  280  p. 
illus.    8°. 

789.  O'Shea,  M.  V.    Coeducation.    Child-welfare  magazine,  8: 295-304,  April  1914. 

Discusses  some  popfoUur  vfews  of  the  subjeot  under  the  following  headings:  Views  of  school-meii, 
views  of  high-sehool  principals,  lessons  from  the  Old  Woild,  views  of  phyaioians,  views  of  blologlstB 
and  psyohologists,  and  limited  segrogatlon. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

790.  Davis,  J.  E.    A  unique  people's  school.    Southern  workman,  43:  217-30, 

April  1914. 
Describes  the  Penn  school,  Bt.  Helena  Island,  Booth  Carolina. 

791.  Williaxns,  W.  T.  B.    Duplication  of  schools  for  negro  youth.    [Lynchbuig,  Va., 

J.  P.  Bell  company]  1914.  22  p.  8''.  (Trusteerof  the  John  F.  Slater  fund. 
Occasional  papers,  no.  15) 

BLIND  AND  DEAF. 

792.  AxidrewBy  Bbxrlet  TJ.    The  importance  of  nature  study  for  deaf  children. 

Volta  review,  16:  19^-98,  AprU  1914. 

793.  Bamea,  F.   O.    The  development  of  language.    Volta  review,   16:  177-87, 

April  1914. 

.  A  discussion  having  reference  to  the  eariy  training  of  deaf  children.  Treats  of  the  child's  vocabu- 
lary, etc. 

794.  Carter,  B.    The  training  of  girls.    Volta  review,  16:  187-02,  April  1914. 

How  to  train  deaf  girls  for  vocational  pursuits. 

795.  Clement,  B.  H.    Beauty  for  blind  eyes:  indoors  and  outdoors  at  Perkins  insti- 

tution.   Survey,  32:  7-12,  April  4, 1914. 
Dlustnted  article  descriptive  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind,  Boston. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

796.  Farrell,  Elizabeth  B.    A  study  of  the  school  inquiry  report  on  ungraded  classes. 

PBychological  clinic,  8:  29-47,  April  1914. 
To  be  continued. 
Writer  Is  Inspector  of  ungraded  classes,  New  York  olty. 

797.  HUles,  Charles  D.    What  I  am  trying  to  do.    World's  work,  27:  642^9,  April 

1914. 

Work  for  Incorrigible  boys  at  the  New  York  Juvenile  asylum.  Cottage  plan  of  management  at 
ohOdran's  village.   Vocational  and  moral  education.   Illustrated. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

798.  Ogdeiiy  O.  K.    Continuation  schools  and  the  welfare  of  the  adolescent    Child, 

4:  539-49,  April  1914. 

An  Interestlngillnstrated  article  on  the  problems  of  oontlnuatlan  schools.  Writer  has  made 
studies  of  Oerman  system,  and  gives  conclusions.  Says  that  the  compulsory  day  ccotlnuatioo 
school  Is  the  comer-stone  of  any  national  system  of  education.   Conditions  In  England  described. 
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799.  Oberaicht  fiber  das  &ch-  und  tortbilduDgaBchulweBen  der  stadt  Berlin.    Dre»- 

sigster  jahi^gang.    Schuljahr  1912/13.    Berlin,  GebrUderGrunert,  1913.    316  p. 

tables. 
CoQtalDs  mooh  uaefal  Infonnatloo  about  the  Beriln  ooatliiiiatlon  aohool  system. 

800.  Zimmexiiy  Dorothy  H.    Evening  continuation  schoolB:  a  necessary  evil. 
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Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

BxTBEAu  OF  Education, 
Wdshington,  June  20, 1914* 

Sm:  Among  the  greatest  needs  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  United 
State?  is  that  of  better  houses.  Most  of  the  older  houses  are  cheap, 
ugljy  uncomfortable,  insanitary,  badly  ventilated,  poorly  heated  and 
lighted,  with  no  conveniences  for  school  work,  and  witii  inadequate ' 
and  filthy  toilets  and  privies,  or  with  none.  In  many  places  aban- 
doned churches  and  cabins  no  longer  fit  for  use  as  homes  are  given 
over  to  the  schools,  somewhat  as  outgrown,  outworn,  and  cast-off 
clothing  is  given  to  paupers. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  rural  schools 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  annuaUy  for  country  school- 
houses,  and  expenditiu^s  for  this  purpose  have  grown  larger  from 
year  to  year.  Some  of  the  newer  buildings  are  large  and  relatively 
costly,  but  many,  probably  most,  of  them  are  built  with  little  or 
no  reference  to  architectural  appearance,  to  the  local  needs,  or  to 
the  principles  of  sanitation  and  the  health  requirements  of  growing 
children. 

Schoolhouses  are  not  only  the  temples  which  we  erect  to  the  god  of 
childhood;  they  are  also  the  homes  of  our  children  for  a  large  part 
of  the  day  through  the  most  plastic  years  of  their  lives,  the  years 
in  which  they  are  most  responsive  to  impressions  of  beauty  or  of 
ugliness,  and  when  their  environment  is,  therefore,  most  important. 
These  houses  should,  therefore,  be  planned  and  built  not  only  with 
the  feeling  of  reverence  with  which  all  temples  and  other  sacred 
buildings  are  erected,  but  also  with  that  care  for  health,  comfort, 
and  convenience  whidi  we  exercise  in  the  building  of  our  homes.  It 
is  economic  waste  of  the  worst  type  to  spend  annuaUy  hundreds  of  ^ 
milhons  of  dollars  in  money  for  schools  and  hundreds  of  milUons 
more  in  the  time  of  children  and  then  fail  of  the  best  results  because 
of  bad  construction  and  poor  equipment  of  schoohouses.  It  is  worse 
than  economic  waste  to  destroy  the  health  and  Uves  of  children 
through  failiu^  to  observe  simple  and  well-known  sanitary  laws. 
The  places  to  which  children  come  to  gain  preparation  and  strength 
for  life  and  its  duties  should  not  prove  to  be  hotbeds  for  the  seeds  of 
disease  and  death.    The  school  improvement  leagues  of  the  Southern 
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States  have  taken  for  their  motto — '*For  our  schools:  Health,  Com- 
fort, and  Beauty/'  This  might  well  become  the  motto  for  all  who 
have  to  do  with  the  planning  and  building  of  schoolhouses. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
unprovement  in  the  school  buUdingsof  cities  and  large  towns  and  in  the 
buildings  for  county  and  township  high  schools.  Many  of  these  now 
approach  the  ideal.  A  bulletin  of  this  bureau,  American  School- 
houses,  issued  in  1910,  has  had  a  wide  circulation  and  has  proved  very 
helpful  to  school  boards  and  architects.  The  eagerness  with  which 
it  was  received,  and  the  continued  requests  which  come  to  this  office 
for  it,  indicate  both  the  need  and  demand  for  it.  There  has  been  an 
even  greater  need  for  similar  help  for  school  officials  and  others 
responsible  for  the  building  of  schoolhouses  of  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  rooms  in  rural  communities.  To  give  tins  help  the  manuscript 
transmitted  herewith  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar, 
special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  professor  in  the  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  joint  committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  on  health  problems  in  education, 
which  committee  accepted  the  material  of  this  manuscript  and  sub- 
mitted it  as  its  report  to  the  National  Education  Association  at  its 
meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  July  7,  1913.  The  manuscript  is  the 
result  of  careful  and  prolonged  study  of  rural  school  architecture 
with  constant  reference  to  economy  and  the  highest  degree  of  utiUty. 
I  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

.  P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Seoeetary  of  the  Inteeioe. 


INTRODUCTION. 

[Beport  on  Health  FroUexmi  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  National  CounoU 
of  Education  and  the  American  Medical  Asaociation.J 


In  1911  the  National  Council  of  Education  appointed  a  committee 
on  health  problems  in  education.  From  the  time  of  its  appointment 
this  committee  has  worked  in  cooperation  with  a  special  committee 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the  fund  available  for  the 
work  of  these  health  conmiittees  has  consisted  of  small  appropriations 
from  the  National  Education  Association  and  an  equal  amount 
appropriated  each  year  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  held  in  St.  Louis  in  February,  1912, 
a  general  report  on  health  problems  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
was  presented  and  discussed. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  Chicago, 
July,  1912,  the  topic  ''Sanitation  of  Rural  Schools''  was  selected  for 
the  two  committees  mentioned  for  their  special  study. 

During  the  spring  of  1913  a  field  secretary,  employed  by  the  two 
committees  acting  as  a  joint  conmiittee,  made  a  careful  statistical 
and  photographic  survey  of  about  100  rural  schools  in  four  Eastern 
States.  This  information  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Dr. 
F.  B.  Dresslar,  to  be  used,  in  addition  to  the  extensive  body  of  material 
which  he  has  gathered,  in  the  preparation  of  a  special  bulletin  on 
country  schoolhouses. 

The  following  general  propositions  have  been  approved  by  the 
joint  committee  of  the  National  Coimcil  of  Education  and  of  the 
American  Medical  Association: 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  joint  committee  that  there  is  no  more 
important  health  problem  in  education  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
sanitation  of  the  rural  schools. 

The  one-room  coimtry  school  is  the  oldest  and  most  primitive  type 
of  school  in  this  coimtry. 

More  than  half  the  school  children  of  the  United  States  are  educated 
in  rural  schools. 

The  country-school  child  needs  a  healthful  enviiDnment  quite  as 
much  as  the  city  child. 
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In  general,  good  arohitecture  and  good  sanitation  have  been  much 
more  carefully  studied  and  much  more  frequently  secured  in  the 
school  of  the  city  than  in  the  school  of  the  country,  but  the  sanitation 
of  the  irural  school  is  in  every  respect  as  important  as  the  sanitation 
of  the  city  school. 

The  problems  are  at  bottom  identical.  Both  the  city  child  and  the 
country  child  need  fresh  air  and  good  light  and  clean,  wholesome,  and 
attractive  surroimdings;  but  the  methods  of  seeming  these  educational 
essentials  are  somewhat  different  in  city  and  country. 

A  schoolhouse  without  an  adequate  playgroimd  is  an  educational 
deformity  and  a  gross  injustice  to  childhood. 

N^ect  of  anything  essential  for  health  in  construction,  materials, 
arrangement,  and  equipment  of  the  coimtry-^chool  building  is  an 
educational  sin  of  omission,  if  not  a  social  and  civic  crime. 

The  expense  of  the  things  which  reaUy  affect  the  health  of  the  pupil 
in  school  should  be  estimated  in  terms  of  child  life,  child  health,  and 
hxmian  efficiency,  and  only  for  convenience  be  reduced  to  dollars 
and  cents. 

The  following  features  axe  considered  most  important  for  satis- 
factory sanitation  of  the  rural  school: 

7.  Good  air. 

(a)  Supplied  abimdantly  from  outdoors  in  all  weather. 

(6)  Not  warmer  than  68®  F.  in  cold  weather. 

(c)  Heated  (but  not  overheated)  and  kept  in  moderate  motion  by 
the  operation  of  a  jacketed  stove  or  a  properly  arranged  furnace 
heater. 

Outdoor  air  is  the  most  valuable  tonic  known  to  man,  and  acts 
constantly  not  only  through  the  limgs,  but  as  a  continuous  air  bath 
affecting  the  entire  surface  of  the  body.  Ventilation  is  therefore 
the  most  important  feature  in  the  sanitation  of  the  school.  A  vitiated 
atmosphere  lowers  the  vitality,  increases  the  susceptibility  to  and  the 
severity  of  disease,  and  decreases  the  physical  working  power  of  the 
individual.  Although  it  does  not  produce  sudden  death,  it  inevi- 
tably shortens  life. 

IL  Oleavliness. — Cleanliness  not  only  exerts  a  powerful  influence 
upon  physical  health,  but  also  produces  important  effects  almost 
directly  upon  minds  and  morals. 

7/7.   Water,  pure  and  ahundant, 

(a)  Water  should  be  as  free,  as  health-giving,  and  as  available  as 
the  air. 

(6)  A  sanitary  drinkiag  fountain  should  be  furnished  in  every  rural 
school. 
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IV,  Disposal  ofseuxige. — ^Provisions  for  toilet  aocommodatioiis  and 
sewage  disposal  in  every  rural  school  should  satisfy  all  essential  sani- 
tary requirements. 

F.  Ligkting. 

(a)  light  should  be  abundant  and  effectively  controlled. 

Q>)  Windows  should  be  located  at  left  or  at  left  and  rear  of  the 
schoolroom;  they  shoidd  extend  to  the  ceiling  and  provide  a  lighting 
area  equal  to  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  floor  area. 

(c)  Light  shoidd  be  controlled  by  double  shades. 

(d)  Direct  sunlight  should  have  access,  if  possible,  to  every  school- 
room some  time  during  the  day. 

VI.  Hygienic  furniture^  hooks,  avd  materials. 

(a)  Desks  and  seats,  whether  fixed  or  movable,  should  be  indi- 
vidual, separate,  adjustable,  clean. 

Q>)  Books  and  other  materials  should  not  only  be  sanitary,  but 
should  be  attractive  enough  to  stimulate  a  wholesome  response  from 
the  pupils. 

VII.  Screening  against  insects. — ^Mosquitoes  may  convey  germs 
of  malaria  and  yellow  fever.  Flies  may  convey  germs  of  typhoid, 
tuberculosis,  infantile  paralysis,  and  perhaps  other  diseases.  Fleas 
may  convey  bubonic  plague.  Ticks  may  convey  Rocky  Mountain 
fever.  Every  schoolhouse  and  privy  should  be  effectively  screened* 
against  mosquitoes  and  flies. 

VIII.  Locaiion,  site,  surroundingSf  and  grounds.  ^' 
(a)  With  reasonable  regard  for  the  geographic  center  of  the  com- 
munity, the  rural  school  should  be  located  on  a  site  that  is  (1)  well 
drained  and  away  from  stagnant  water;  (2)  free  from  troublesome 
noise,  unpleasant  outlooks,  or  air  contamination;  (3)  protected,  so 
far  as  possible,  from  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

Q>)  School  grounds  should  provide  sufficient  space  for  play  and 
games. 

IX.  Cooperative  work. — Sanitation  of  the  rural  school  requires  not 
only  a  healthful  building  and  well-kept  grounds,  but  intelligent  and 
conscientious  cooperation  on  the  pari  of  teacher  and  pupils  for  the 
preservation  and  improvement,  where  possible,  of  all  the  health  values 
in  the  school  and  the  school  surroundings. 

X.  Social  and  Tncral  welfare. — The  arrangements  and  equipment  of 
the  raral  school  should  not  only  conserve  in  every  vital  way  physical 
healtii,  but  should  also  favor  in  all  fundamental  particulars  the  social 
and  moral  welfare  of  all  the  pupils.  The  rural  school  is  the  most 
effective  agency  for  influencing  all  standards  of  country  life. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  deplorable 
conditions  in  rural  schoolhouses : 

(a)  Low  architectural  and  sanitary  standards  in  rural  regions  gen- 
erally throughout  the  country. 
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(h)  Ignorance  regarding  the  physical  and  moral  effects  of  unattrac- 
tive and  insanitary  school  buildings  upon  the  children  and  upon  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

(c)  False  economy  expressed  by  local  school  boards  in  failure  to 
vote  enough  money  to  build  and  maintain  suitable  school  plants. 

(d)  Lack  of  State  supervision  or  assistance,  which  is  usually 
necessary  to  maintain  desirable  standards. 

Some  important  influences  that  are  effective  for  obtaining  and  pre- 
serving the  sanitary  and  other  valuable  feaiures  of  rural  schools  are 
suggested: 

(a)  Assistance  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  of  the 
State  departments  of  education  in  furnishing  plans  and  instructions 
for  construction  and  equipment  of  rural  school  buildings.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  in  Washington  is  already  supplying  on  request  help  of 
this  kind,  and  a  few  State  departments  are  demonstrating  what  may 
be  done  by  supervision  and  support  which  aids  without  restricting. 

(&)  Supervision  of  rural  schools  by  State  departments  of  education 
with  power  (1)  to  condemn  insanitary  and  wholly  unsuitable  buQd- 
ings;  (2)  to  give  State  aid  to  rural  schools  when  the  local  authorities 
fulfill  certain  desirable  and  reasonable  conditions. 

(c)  Inculcation  of  high  standards  of  school  sanitation  in  the  minds 
*  of  both  local  school  patrons  and  of  school  authorities  who  control 

school  funds  and  who  administer  the  affairs  of  the  schools.    Public 
lectures  in  the  schoolhouses  on  health  topics. 

(d)  Introduction  of  effective  school  health  courses  in  normal  schools 
and  teachers'  institutes.  Better  education  of  rural  school  teachers, 
county  superintendents,  and  rural  school  supervisors  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  school  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

(e)  Arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  rural  school  pupils  for  the  improve- 
ment and  care  of  everything  in  the  school  and  its  surroundings  that 
affects  health  and  happiness.  Development  among  pupils  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  ' 'Pupils'  boards  of  health,"  ''Civic  leagues,"  and 
' 'Health  militias,"  for  actual  constructive  effort. 

(/)  Cooperation  with  the  rural  school  of  organizations  like  the 
granges,  women's  clubs,  county  medical  societies,  and  other  groups 
so  situated  that  they  may  further  the  cause  of  health  and  efficiency  in 
the  schooL 

(jf)  Popular  education  by  attractive  and  reliable  health  information 
m  the  public  press. 

(h)  Introduction  of  social  demonstration  of  sanitary  school  stand- 
ards and  improvements  by  voluntary  or  paid  demonstrators. 
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The  two  health  committees  a4^ting  as  a  jomt  committee  e^piese 
their  appreciation  of  the  valued  counsel  and  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 

This  bulletin  has  been  approved  and  adopted  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee as  its  general  report  on '  'The  Sanitation  of  Rural  Schools." 
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RURAL  SCHOOLHOUSES  AND  GROUNDS. 


By  Flbtcrbr  B.  D&bbblar. 


Chapter  L 

SOME  CONDITIONS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  RURAL 

LIFE. 


The  main  purpose  of  ihis  bulletin  is  to  offer  suggestions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  construction  of  rural  school  buildings,  especially  from  the 
sanitary  and  educational  point  of  view.  Before  discussing  the  main 
topic,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  briefly  the  rural  school  as 
it  should  relate  itself  to  the  community,  for  the  nature  of  this  relation 
win  have  definite  bearings  on  the  size  of  the  grounds,  the  construction 
of  buildings,  and  their  general  utility. 

Rural  life  in  the  United  States  is  in  many  respects  different  from 
that  of  any  other  country  and  especially  that  of  continental  Europe. 
There  is  probably  more  isolation  in  farm  life  in  this  country  than  in 
any  other  progressive  country  of  the  world,  unless  it  be  in  parts  of 
the  Canadian  northwest.  The  European  farmer  lives,  as  a  rule,  in 
a  village  and  goes  to  and  from  his  farm  daily.  The  village  church, 
the  public  garden,  and  the  public  halls  give  him  opportunities  for 
society  and  fellowship  during  his  leisure  hours.  Cooperation,  com- 
panionship, and  social  solidarity  bring  satisfaction  and  contentment. 
Such  opportunities  are  not  to  be  had  in  many  of  our  rural  communities 
at  any  cost. 

The  houses  of  most  American  farmers  have  not  resulted  from  careful 
planning,  either  with  reference  to  beauty  or  convenience,  and  least 
of  an  with  due  regard  to  the  joya  of  life.  They  were  built  to  meet 
temporary  needs.  Habit  has  fastened  upon  our  rural  communities 
such  types  as  were  thus  developed,  and  these  types  persist  long  after 
the  finA.TiftiJLl  ability  to  build  better  and  more  beautiful  homes  has 
beep  aoquired.  Tt  is.  not  more  expensive  houses  that  are  needed^ 
bat  more  ihtenigeofly  planned  homes,  those  which  win  contribute 
greater  jby,  comfort,  and  healthfulness  to  the  family!  Many  farmers . 
have  made  theUund'er  of  bufldihg  expensive  houses  with  litUe  thought 
mi  Ha  plauungior  'the  ieissektials  et  bteuty,  comfort,  convBnienoe^ 
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and  pleasure.  One  farmer  of  this  type,  after  saving  and  adding  to 
his  original  farm  until  he  owned  800  acres  of  very  valuable  land, 
recently  built  a  big  bouse.  The  house  has  no  bath  rooms,  no  central 
heatmg  plant,  no  labor-saving  methods  of  lighting,  no  water  supply, 
no  kitchen  conveniences,  no  sleeping  porches,  no  sanitary  toilets,  no 
laundry.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  his  sons  have  gone  to  town  to  work 
in  a  shop  or  that  his  only  daughter  has  preferred  the  life  of  a  stenog- 
rapher? A  library  was  not  thought  of;  opportunities  for  games 
and  recreation  never  entered  into  consideration;  and  yet  the  amount 
of  money  expended  in  the  construction,  of  this  house  would  have 
purchased  these  things  and  a  more  beautiful  and  usable  house  as 
well. 

Many  country  people  have  failed  to  grow  away  from  unhygienic 
practices  about  the  home  simply  because  there  were  no  near  neigh- 
bors to  object  to  imwholesome  conditions.  Conditions  wholly  per- 
missible, and  even  good,  in  a  sparse  settlement  may  become  highly 
undesirable  with  the  presence  of  greater  numbers.  The  fact  that 
there  are  few  neighbors  to  view  his  back  yard  has  kept  many  a  farmer 
oblivious  to  the  educational  and  moral  significance  of  cleanly  sur- 
roundings. 

Here  is  a  whole  series  of  problems  to  which  the  country  schools 
should  address  themselves.  It  will  be  a  better  sort  of  education  for 
the  children  to  use  part  of  their  time  in  considering  how  the  farm 
home  may  be  made  more  attractive,  satisfying,  and  sanitary,  than 
to  use  all  their  time  on  subjects  which  touch  their  life  only  incidentally. 

On  the  other  hand,  farm  life  in  our  country  has  many  elements 
of  strength  in  it,  and  upon  these  elements  we  must  build.  In  general 
it  is  a  healthful  life.  Fresh  air,  hard  work,  with  rest  days  scattered 
all  through  the  year,  plenty  of  food,  and  direct  contact  with  natxire 
hia^ve  produced  strong  bodies  possessing  great  resistance.  The  evil 
habits  of  dissipation  have  not  fastened  themselves  upon  country 
people  as  a  class ;  and,  despite  many  insanitary  conditions,  the  death 
rate  in  the  country  districts  is  probably  lower  for  aU  contagious  dis- 
eases save  four  (typhoid  fever,  hookworm  disease^  influenza,  and 
whooping  cough)  than  in  the  cities.  Vigorous  health  is  the  most 
effective  weapon  with  wbich  to  fight  against  disease. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  the  highest  type  of  character  can 
not  develop  in  the  coimtry;  that  the  stress  and  strain  of  city  life  are 
needed  to  purify,  orefine,  and  spiritualize.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  foundation  upon  which  the  highest  types  of 
human  character  can  be  developed  rcKjuires  the  training  and  develop- 
ment incident  to  life  in  the  country.  No  foundation  for  learning  and 
character  is  safely -bmtded  if  it  does  not  include  in  its  elements  that 
first-hand  knowledge  of  nature  and  -things,  that  znany-dkied'  tfaaning 
in  .itfactitj&l  affairs,  aoid  that  aU-i^lmd  physical  de^opxx^  r^^h^ 
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country  life  emphasizes  in  such  a  positive  and  natural  way.  Most  of 
the  men  and  women  who  have  enriched  our  national  life  and  whose 
memories  we  revere  have  had  just  such  early  training  and  develop- 
ment as  our  country  life  afforded.  On  this  basis  of  insight  and 
initiative  they  were  able  to  enter  into  the  life  of  a  city  and  utilize  its 
special  opportunities,  and  yet  abstain  from  its  degrading  influences. 

It  would  be  faJsO;  however,  to  attempt  to  pictxire  country  life  as 
free  from  all  difficulties  and  discomforts,  or  to  imagine  that  the  only 
thing  necessary  to  get  the  most  out  of  life  is  to  go  to  farming.  The 
best  of  all  things  have  never  been  brought  together  at  any  one  spot 
nor  included  in  any  one  calling.  Many  things  which  the  city  has  are 
vastly  superior  to  anything  of  Uke  kind  in  the  country;  but  it  is  just 
this  need  for  bettering  conditions  that  should  stir  all  who  are  really 
seeking  to  reveal  to  our  rural  communities  the  possibilities  of  country 
life.  Country  life  must  be  made  more  enticing,  more  beautiful,  and 
more  joyous. 

The  field  of  service  of  the  country  school  must  include  the  general 
needs  and  longings  of  country  people.  The  rural  schools  must  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  creating  a  more  satisfying  educational 
feUowship  in  country  communities.  They  must  bring  people  to- 
gether for  the  sake  of  comradeship  and  for  the  sake  oi  community 
interests.  They  must  teach  the  economic,  social,  hygienic,  and  relig- 
ious importance  of  civic  unity  and  civic  righteousness.  They  must 
make  it  plain  to  aU  the  people  that  this  is  an  age  of  cooperation  and 
that  we  can  not  live  unto  ourselves  without  limiting  oiu*  own  happiness 
and  endangering  the  success  of  others. 

The  public  school  is  the  only  institution  in  which  all  are  interested 
and  through  which  all  may  cooperate.  The  schoolhouse  door  must 
swing  open  freely  for  aU  who  would  work  for  the  pubUc  good,  and 
the  schoolhouse  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  invite  to  its  shelter  all 
who  seek  for  a  larger  vision  in  anything  and  everything  that  may  con- 
tribute to  the  community  welfare.  Above  the  door  of  every  rural 
schoolhouse  in  this  land  some  such  legend  as  the  following  should  be 
inscribed  and  through  the  work  of  patrons  and  teacher  its  sentiment 
be  woven  into  the  fiber  of  the  people:  TTiis  hiUding  is  dedicated  to  the 
service  cfihis  community  and  to  the  common  cause  of  a  letter  life  for  aU. 
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Chapter  11. 

RELATION  OF  THE  COUNTRY-SCHOOL  PROGRAM  TO 
THE  COUNTRY-SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT. 


It  is  clrar  from  even  the  brief  analysis  of  country  conditions  in 
the  preceding  chapter  that  the  rural  school  has  before  it  a  larger  and 
more  purposeful  program  than  it  is  now  undertaking.  There  are 
opportunities  for  a  new  and  difficult  service,  and  these  must  be 
seized  and  utilized  effectively  if  the  country  school  is  to  measure  up 
to  the  needs  and  demajids  of  a  prosperous  and  satisfying  country  life. 
What,  then,  are  the  requisites  for  the  realization  of  this  preparation 
for  worthy  service  ? 

THE  I^AOHEB. 

1.  Teachers  for  rural  schools  should  be  better  and  more  specifically 
prepared  for  their  work.  A  sad  mistake  is  made  both  by  the  State 
and  the  conmiunity  when  the  intellectual  and  moral  guidance  of  the 
children  is  intrusted  to  those  who  themselves  have  gone  little  fux*ther 
along  the  paths  of  learning  than  the  more  advanced  pupils'whom  they 
are  called  to  instruct.  A  teacher  whose  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
processes  of  leanung  is  meager  and  sterile  can  not  bring  to  any 
conununity,  especially  to  a  rural  conmiunity,  that  lively  interest  and 
enthusiasm  which  will  thoroughly  commend  her  work.  Before  the 
rural  school  can  reach  its  highest  usefulness  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship demanded  by  the  State  for  teachers  of  such  schools  must  be 
raised  so  that  they  wUl  have  at  least  a  wider  and  more  critical 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches  of  learning.  But  there  are  other 
important  considerations  in  the  preparation  of  a  rural-school  teacher. 
He  or  she  must  know  more  about  country  life  and  coimtry  work.  A 
girl  brought  up  in  a  city,  educated  in  a  city,  and  adjusted  to  city 
life,  has  no  real  imderstanding  of  the  problems  of  a  cotmtry  school. 
The  general  custom  of  making  rural  schools  in  effect  training  schools 
for  those  who  aspire  to  teaching  as  a  profession  is  most  unfortimate. 

The  normal  schools  of  the  country  are  partly  to  blame  for  this 
condition.  Very  few  of  them  attempt  to  address  themselves  to  the 
specific  task  of  thoroughly  preparing  teachers  to  meet  in  a  lai^ge  way 
the  responsibilities  of  the  work  of  teaching  in  a  rural  school.  Of 
late  many  normal  schools,  instead  of  wisely  deciding  to  limit  their 
endeavors  to  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers,  are  dividing 
10 
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their  eneigies,  mixiiig  up  their  curricula,  and  spreading  their  work 
over  such  yaried  fields  that  nothing  intensive  and  speeificallj  vital 
18  done.  In  general,  normal  schools  should  not  undertake  to  train 
teachers  for  both  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  They  should 
devote  their  time  either  to  high-school  work  or  to  elementary-school 
irork,  exdusively.  Some  normal  schools  in  every  State  ought  to 
give  their  time  and  efforts  strictly  to  the  training  of  rural-school 
teachers,  and  their  whole  curriculum  should  be  centered  about  the 
needs  and  opportunities  in  rural  schools;  others  should  devote  their 
time  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  city  schools;  and  still  others,  if 
there  exists  no  better  agency  for  this  purpose,  should  dedicate  their 
energies  to  the  work  of  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  brought  up  in  a  city  and  thoroughly 
adjusted  to  city  life  has  no  real  understanding  of  the  problems  of  a 
country  school.  On  the  other  hand,  when  such  persons  have  specific 
training  for  country-school  work  and  are  poeseased  of  abiUty  to  make 
the  most  of  their  environments,  they  are  often  more  efficient  than 
those  bom  and  reared  in  the  country.  The  latter  are  habituated  to 
the  routine  of  country  life,  and  they  are  often  thereby  prevented 
from  seeing  things  from  a  different  point  of  view.  City  experience 
and  the  educational  and  social  refinements  generally  associated  with 
it  will  be  of  very  great  service  if,  in  addition,  life  in  the  coxmtry  is 
thoroughly  understood  and  its  spirit  appreciated. 

The  purpose  here,  however,  is  not  to  outline  in  detail  all  that  a 
eouiitry-school  teacher  should  know  about  cotmtry  life,  but  merely  to 
call  attention  to  those  phases  of  her  preparation  that  have  a  bearing 
on  the  sort  of  schoolhouse  and  grotmds  that  must  be  furnished  for  her. 

The  rural  school  teacher  should  have  a  liberal  knowledge  of  the 
adence  and  art  of  agriculture,  for  this  is  the  paramount  economio 
interest  in  the  country.  A  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of 
agriculture  will  help  a  teacher  who  has  any  power  of  imagination 
to  see  things  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  should  be.  Whenever  a 
country-school  teacher  says,  ''This  community  is  so  backward  and 
so  set  in  its  ways  that  I  can  do  nothing"  she  shows  that  she  is  not 
liberally  educated  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  The  chief  trouble 
with  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  our  country  schools  is  that  the 
teachers  know  next  to  nothing  about  the  real  thing.  They  may 
have  a  smattering  of  book  knowledge,  but  if  they  have  no  power  to 
apply  it  to  the  conditions  in  their  conununity  their  knowledge  will 
comit  for  naught.  There  are  teachers  who  can  talk  volubly  of  the 
growing  of  com,  but  who  would  be  unable  to  select  the  best  ear 
from  a  bushel,  or  to  test,  in  any  conclusive  way,  its  germinating 
power.  There  are  teachers  who  can  expatiate  on  the  value  of 
leguminous  plants  but  who  could  not,  in  the  open,  distinguish  alfalfa 
from  ragweed. 
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On  the  assumption  that  it  is  possible  to  get  teachers  who  do  know, 
how  can  they  successfully  teach  agriculture  in  a  country  school  with 
no  groxmd  to  prepare  or  to  cultivate  t  The  average  country-school 
lot  is  not  one-tenth  large  enough,  and  even  school  lots  that  are  large 
enough  are  generally  ill-adapted  to  agriculture.  A  few  teachers  have 
had  sufficient  imagination  and  initiative  to  rent  or  borrow  a  plat  of 
land  adjoining  the  schoolhouse  and  to  do  some  real  faxming  and 
teaching  thereon. 

Three  acres  of  arable  land  connected  with  a  rural  school  could  be 
made  to  pay  a  good  profit,  not  only  as  a  laboratory  for  teaching 
purposes  but  in  actual  money  returns.  The  reader  is  possibly  saying 
to  himself:  ''This  is  all  theory,  for  crops  must  be  made  during  vaca^ 
tion,  and  then  the  teacher  is  gone  and  there  is  no  one  to  look  after 
them."  But  suppose  the  teacher  has  impressed  the  people  with  the 
fact  that  she  knows,  and  is  there  for  a  real  purpose  besides  drawii^ 
her  salary!  She  will  then  spend  part  of  the  winter  months  deter- 
mining what  is  best  to  do  with  that  plat  of  ground;  what  will  give 
the  best  educational  and  financial  returns  to  the  community;  what 
'  preparation  the  soil  will  need;  and  what  seeds  are  to  be  selected  and 
tested.  Suppose  she  thus  plans  during  the  winter  the  work  and 
cultivation  to  be  carried  on  diuing  the  vacation^  makes  out  a  definite 
program;  and  then  appeals  to  the  larger  boys  and  girls  and  also  to 
the  men  and  women  of  her  community  to  volunteer  to  carry  out  the 
work  as  directed?  Here  is  a  chance  for  a  new  kind  of  ''Com  club;" 
a  chance  to  work  for  the  conunon  good  and  not  simply  for  one's 
self;  both  kinds  of  dub  are  needed.  Here  is  a  chance  also  for  a 
community  "Tomato  dub"  to  be  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  and  with  resultant  benefit  to  the  individual.  Each  of  these 
cooperative  efforts  could  and  would  bring  social  contacts  and  social 
pleasures  of  the  kind  the  country  needs. 

There  is  a  rural  school  "farm"  in  North  Carolina  where  a  plan 
very  similar  to  the  one  here  suggested  has  been  of  such  influence  on 
the  neighborhood  that  young  women  who  had  never  before  thought 
of  working  in  the  field  entered  into  this  sort  of  community  labor  with 
great  zest  and  with  a  sense  of  new-found  joy. 

"What  win  you  do  with  the  money  from  school  crops!"  Devote 
it  to  the  interest  of  the  school.  Buy  baseballs,  tennis  rackets,  and 
tennis  balls;  paint  the  schoolhouse;  build  sanitary  toilets;  build  a 
neighborhood  clubhouse;  buy  a  piano  or  an  organ  for  the  school; 
buy  books  for  the  whole  community  to  use;  equip  manual-training 
and  domestic-science  rooms;  lengthen  the  school  term;  increase  the 
teacher's  salary. 

All  this  has  been,  said  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  reenforcii^  the 
appeal  for  larger  and  better  grounds  for  rural  schools  from  the  point 
of  view  of  social  service  and  of  the  actual  needs  of  community  teach- 
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iDg.  There  are  other  reasons  why  school  grounds  should  be  larger; 
these  will  appear  in  tbe  chapter  on  the  location  of  country  school- 
houses.  It  is  enough  to  indicate  here  that  even  if  we  had  teacheis 
specifically  prepared  to  do  what  the  country  schools  need,  neither  the 
grounds  nor  the  buildings  are  adequate.  A  new  and  broader  pur- 
pose for  country  schools  demands  a  new  sort  of  equipment  in  grounds 
and  buildingSi  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  bulletin  may  8ugg;est  at 
least  some  of  the  necessary  changes. 

THE  OUBRIOULUH. 

2.  The  fundamental  tools  or  implements  of  education  are  com- 
prised in  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics,  and  a 
good  cx)ntrol  of  the  mother  tpngue.  All  the  rest  may  be  acquired  by 
use  of  these  and  by  orderly  observation.  One  who  can  not  count 
and  calculate  with  precision  is  unable  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
results  of  his  observation.  One  who  can  not  read,  write,  and  spell 
is  debarred  from  entering  into  the  heritage  of  his  own  literature — 
moral,  scientific,  religious,  SBsthetic,  or  philosophic. 

Despite  aU  the  attacks  on  the  country-school  curriculxmi,  the  essen- 
tial tools  for  educational  progr^s  are  generally  comprised  in  it. 
Note  that  these  fundamentals  are  called  tools.  A  tool  always  implies 
material  upon  which  it  may  be  used.  A  knife  would  be  meaningless 
if  there  were  nothing  to  cut.  Arithmetic  would  be  equally  useless 
if  there  were  nothing  to  count  and  no  numerical  relations  to  calculate. 
It  would  be  a  poor  policy  for  a  joiner  to  instruct  his  apprentice 
simply  in  the  manipulation  of  saw,  chisel,  or  square  rather  than  to 
teach  him  the  use  of  these  tools  through  the  cutting,  shaping,  and 
fitting  of  timbers  designed  to  serve  a  real  purpose  in  life.  Every 
country  schooUiouse  should  have  a  workshop  where  boys  and  girls      / 


can  put  to  test  their  arithmetic  and  reading  and  drawing  and  all  the 
other  educational  tools  which  they  are  supposed  to  learn  to  use. 

Here  is  a  problem  that  will  teach  more  real  arithmetic,  or  at  least 
make  this  subject  more  actual  and  interesting,  than  all  the  puzzles 
found  in  the  regulation  textbooks:  ''What  will  it  cost  to  build  in  this 
community  the  sort  of  a  bam  needed  on  a  good  farm  of  100  acres, 
with  75  acres  under  cultivation?" 

This  is  a  practical  problem  for  a  country  boy.  Before  answering  it 
he  win  first  have  to  make  drawings  and  plans  for  the  bam.  These 
drawings  and  plans  will  represent,  if  he  goes  at  the  problem  intelli- 
gently,  all  his  knowledge  and  ideals  of  that  part  of  farm  life  which 
must  center  in  or  about  a  barn.  He  will  have  to  determine  how 
many  horses  it  would  be  best  to  keep,  and  how  they  should  be 
housed.  He  will  need  to  consider  the  nxmiber  of  cattle  such  a  farm 
win  need,  and  how  best  to  care  for  them.    Problems  wiU  arise  in  con* 
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nectdon  with  the  amount  of  storage  space  needed  for  hay  and  grain 
and  with  the  proper  location  of  rooms.  He  will  need  to  figure  on 
shed  room  for  wagons,  and  fann  tools  of  all  sorts,  and  to  consider 
how  these  can  be  cared  for  with  the  least  trouble  and  the  greatest 
economy.  He  will  be  forced  to  give  thoi:^ht  to  the  building  locar 
tion,  to  the  water  supply,  to  the  care  of  the  compost,  and  to  .all  the 
included  hygienic  relations  of  the  home.  All  this  will  require  calcu- 
lation of  Uie  most  painstaking  sort.  But  he  has  not  yet  begun  to 
build.  When  his  plans  are  matured  he  will  need  to  figure  out  the 
amount  of  material  needed  and  the  cost  in  the  local  markets  of  this 
materiaL  Here  questions  of  local  economics  will  come  into  promi- 
nence. The  price  of  labor,  skilled  and  imskilled,  the  expense  of 
hauling — all  of  these  will  enter  into  the  calculation.  He  will  find 
before  he  has  finished  that  he  has  in  these  and  in  a  score  of  other  ways 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  whole  problem  of  the  farm  and 
home  life  that  centers  about  the  bam. 

A  teacher  who  sets  such  a  problem  should  know  many  things  of 
practical  importance  to  farm  life  not  learned  in  the  schoolbooks. 
She  will  be  greatly  aided  in  making  such  work  interesting  and  helpful 
if  she  has  gathered  many  suggestive  plans  and  descriptions  of  farm 
bams  and  of  the  common  conveniences  which  ordinary  ingenuity 
may  suggest  and  construct. 

The  arithmetic  and  other  subjects  involved  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem  might  be  extended  to  the  planning  and  construction  of  a 
house.  Here  the  girls  will  be  more  interested.  The  planning  of  a 
convenient,  beautiful,  and  sanitaiy  home  is  about  the  last  thing 
thought  of  in  our  rural-school  curriculxmi.  But  the  farmhouse  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  country  life.  Here  is  the  center 
of  family  life,  for  good  or  eviL  Here  conveniences,  sanitation,  and 
comfort  pay  the  highest  dividends.  The  farmhouse  need  not  be 
large  and  expensive.  It  may  be  beautiful,  sanitaiy,  and  convenient, 
oftentimes  at  less  cost  than  otherwise.  A  log  house  can  be  made 
beautiful,  sanitaiy,  and  convenient  if  those  who  plan  know  that 
beauty  and  health  are  fundamental,  and  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
expensive  to  meet  these  demands. 

There  should  be  a  collection  of  suggestive  plans  for  all  grades  of 
country  houses  in  the  libraries  of  country  schools.  These  can  be 
gathered  from  magazines,  post  cards,  photographs,  and  drawings 
made  directly  from  successful  houses.  They  can  be  made  intensely 
interesting  to  the  larger  boys  and  girls,  and  through  them  much  of 
the  theoretical  work  of  the  curriculimi  can  find  application. 

All  this  suggests  certain  needs  in  school  buildings.  If  there  are 
no  good  places  for  drawing,  for  making  plans,  or  for  working  up  such 
plans  into  models,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  follow 
the  line  of  work  suggested  above.    Therefore,  when  the  appeal  is  made 
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for  workrooms  and  libraries  in  this  bulletin;  the  reader  wUl  under- 
stand that  this  is  done  in  order  to  hasten  the  time  when  this  larger 
program  for  country  schools  can  be  successfully  undertaken.  With 
a  building  planned  to  meet  these  suggestions,  many  other  adjust- 
ments helpful  to  both  teachers  and  children  wUl  be  easily  made. 

THE  TEAGHEB'S  HOME  AND   FABM. 

3.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  people  will  learn  that  it  pays  to 
hire  competent  men  as  teachers  of  country  schools  and  to  furnish 
them  homes  on  the  school  grounds.  Then  a  real  experimental  school 
farm  will  be  easily  managed  and  all  the  needs  of  the  community  can 
be  centered  in  a  school  curriculum.  It  would  be  easier  to  arrange 
for  consecutive  and  constructive  work  when  conditions  are  such  that 
a  country  teacher  can  see  the  possibilities  of  a  useful  and  prosperous 
life  ahead.  To  allow  the  schoolhouse  and  school  grounds  to  lie  idle 
all  summer  and  to  depend  on  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  for 
the  educational  leadership  of  the  community  is  poor  economy.  The 
one  paramount  need  in  most  nu-al  schools  is  a  teacher  with  ideals 
and  with  the  desire  to  focus  the  attention  and  interest  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  district  on  the  work  done  in  and  about  the 
schoolhouse. 

Suppose  there  is  a  small  school  f arm,  a  home  for  the  teacher,  and 
a  building  arranged  to  accommodate  the  intellectual  and  social  needs 
of  the  conmiunity,  what  could  a  virile  man  in  charge,  employed  for 
the  year  instead  of  for  a  few  months,  do  under  such  conditions! 
He  could  make  the  farm  pay  half  of  his  salary  and  at  the  same  time 
make  it  the  most  eflfective  teaching  agency  connected  with  the  school. 
He  could  develop  a  community  interest  and  pride  in  the  school  now 
sadly  lacking  in  most  country  districts.  He  could  be  the  social  guide 
for  all  the  young  people,  those  out  of  school  as  well  as  those  in  school. 
If  he  were  musical,  and  most  certainly  he  ought  to  be,  he  could 
develop  some  sort  of  a  neighborhood  orchestra  and  chorus  which 
would  furnish  an  incentive  and  a  means  of  entertainment  for  all 
religious  and  social  gatherings. 

The  village  schoolmaster  of  Germany  has  a  house  and  garden  on 
the  school  grounds.  He  settles  there  for  a  life's  work  and  is,  next  to 
the  priest  or  pastor,  the  most  influential  and  useful  man  in  the 
village.  But  he  must  have  had  a  thorough  training  in  all  the  things 
that  will  make  for  joy  and  happiness  in  that  community.  First, 
he  must  be  a  good  musician.  He  must  be  able  to  play  the  viohn 
and  the  pipe  organ,  and  in  addition  he  must  be  able  to  sing  and 
conduct  an  orchestra  and  a  chorus.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
must  be  able  to  do  these  things  in  a  mere  passable  fashion;  he  must 
be  a  skilled  musician.    During  the  many  years  of  his  special  train- 
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ing  as  a  teacher  his  musical  studies  arc  carried  on  in  a  most  exacting 
waji  and  if  he  fails  to  develop  good  ability  he  will  not  receive  an 
appointment  as  a  village  schoolmaster,  even  if  all  other  requirements 
are  met.  What  is  the  result  I  He  has  an  orchestra  made  up  of  old 
and  yoimg  people  in  school  and  out  of  it.  He  is  the  leader  of  the 
church  choir  and  of  congregational  singing.  His  help  is  demanded 
wherever  music  is  desired.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  influence  his  musical  ability  gives  him  with  his  people. 

In  the  United  States  we  can  not  move  our  isolated  farmhouses 
into  villages,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  work  of  our  country  schools 
can  be  made  as  effective  in  this  way  as  that  of  the  village  schools  of 
Germany.  But  as  long  as  we  neglect  to  give  the  country  people  the 
uplifting  and  harmonizing  influence  of  music,  so  long  will  it  be  more 
difficult  to  unite  a  community  into  a  social  and  civic  body.  Music 
is  preeminently  a  social  art,  and  is  most  satisfying  when  enjoyed  in 
common. 

If  we  could  have  larger  school  grounds,  a  school  farm,  a  home  for 
the  teacher,  and  an  all-year-round  social  and  educational  center  in 
the  community,  there  would  be  fewer  desertions  from  farm  to  city. 


Chapter  III. 

HYGIENIC  CONDITION  OP  TYPICAL  RURAL  SCHOOL. 

HOUSES  AND  GROUNDS. 


In  investigating  the  hygienic  conditions  of  typical  country  schools 
houses  in  18  States,  the  following  method  was  used:  T^th  tiie  coop- 
eration of  the  State  superintendents,  two  typical  progressive  counties 
in  each  State  were  selected.  To  the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools 
in  these  counties  the  following  personally  addressed  letter  and  list 
of  questions  were  sent: 

[LETTER  TO  RURAL' SCHOOL  TEACHERS.] 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  very  desizons  of  getting  reliable  infor- 
mation  concerning  the  hygienic  condition  of  typical  country  schools  and  asks  your 
cooperation  in  the  work.  Two  counties  in  your  State  have  been  designated  by  your 
State  superintendent  from  which  this  material  is  to  be  gathered. 

Please  fill  the  inclosed  question  form  as  carefully  as  you  can  and  return  it  in  the 
envelope  inclosed,  which  requires  no  postage.  Get  one  or  two  of  your  larger  boys 
or  girls  to  help  you  to  do  the  measuring  and  calculation  required.  They  will  enjoy 
it,  and  it  wiU  do  them  more  good  than  an  ordinary  lesson  in  arithmetic.  Make  your 
answers  as  clear  as  you  can,  yet  short.  If  you  have  a  photograph  of  your  building, 
or  can  get  one,  it  would  help  us  very  much  li  you  would  send  us  a  copy.  The  bureau 
is  planning  to  publish  a  bulletin  on  country  schoolhouses  and  is  hunting  for  aU  the 
good  features  available.  If  you  desire  it,  a  copy  of  iihe  bulletin  will  be  sent  to  you 
when  ready. 

Please  answer  the  questions  fully,  whether  your  conditions  are  good  or  bad.  No 
individual  answers  will  be  published,  and  neither  praise  nor  blame  will  appear 
charged  to  any  persons  or  locality.  We  simply  want  the  &cts  as  they  are,  and  we 
trust  that  you  will  help  us  immediately. 

SUBTBT  OF  THB  HyGIXNIO  CoNDmOK  OF  RURAL  SCHOOL,  DISTRICT  No ,  COUNTT 

OF ,  State 

SuBVEY  Made  by ,  Teacher. 

School  grounds:  Length, feet;  width, feet. 

Sise  of  playground,  square  feet;  space  for  garden  or  agricultural  work,  

square  feet. 

Ground:  Level? ;  loug^  or  hilly? ;  well  drained? ;  trees? 

Building:  Wood? ;bnck? ;  cement? ;  stone? ;new? ; 

old? 

Size  of  schoolroom:  Length, feet;  width,  —  feet. 

IJght  from  one  side? ;  two  sides? ;  three  sides? ;  four  sides? 

Toward  what  direction  do  the  windows  titce?  East?  ;  west?  ;  north? 

;  south? 

I^om  what  sides  do  your  pupils  get  light?  Left? ;  right? ;  rear? ; 

front? -• 

^Vhat  is  the  total  area  of  all  the  windows? square  feet. 

Fkon:  Single  thicknesB? ;  double? 
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Blackboard:  Area, square  feet;  where  placed? ;  height  from  floor? 

feet;  of  what  material? 

Are  the  desks  single? ;  double? ;  adjustable? ;  sufficient  in  num- 
ber?  

Have  you  window  shades? ;  what  color? ;  do  they  run  up  from  the  bot- 
tom or  down  from  the  top? 

What  is  the  color  of  the  schoolroom  walls? 

Have  you  cloakrooms?    One? ;  two? ;  none?  ....... 

"^  '  "     '       "  .1  -      .  ventilation 

what  method? 


What  is  your  water  supply?    From  well  on  school  ground?  ;  from  spring? 

;  how  far  distant? 

Do  you  consider  your  water  pure? ;  are  jrou  furnished  drinking  fountain? 

;  individual  cups? ;  or  two  cups  for  all? 

How  do  you  heat  your  schoolroom?  Common  stove? ;  jacketed  stove? ; 

where  located? ;  do  you  bum  wood  or  coal? 

Do  you  have  special  janitor  service? 

Do  you  use  dnr  sweeping? ;  sprinkle  floor  with  water? ;  scatter  damp 

sawdust  on  noor  b^ore  sweeping? :  use  any  prepared  dust-gathering  mate- 
rial?   ;  are  your  floors  oiled? ;  do  you  use  a  feather  duster,  or  dust  cloth, 

to  keep  the  furniture  clean? 

Do  you  have  a  thermometer? ;  what  temperature  do  you  strive  to  maintain  In 

your  schoolroom?    

At  what  hour  do  you  b^;in  school  in  the  morning?  :  at  what  time  do  you  dis- 
miss for  the  day?    ;  how  much  time  do  you  give  for  recess  ip  the  morning? 

in  the  afternoon?    

Toilets:  One?    :  two?    ;  none?    j  are    they   protected    against 

flies?    ;  are  they  made  with  deep  excavations?    ;  no  excavations? 

;  septic  tank  .diepoeal?    ;  washout  system?    ;  how  far  are  they 

from  the  well,  if  you  have  one?    

Do  you  do  any  of  your  regular  school  work  out  of  doors  during  pleasant  weather?    

Do  you  have  medical  inspection  of  your  school  children?    If  so,  how  is  it 

managed?    

Has  any  provision  been  made  in  your  county  or  township  for  the  care  of  the  teeth  of 
schoolchildren?    If  so,  describe  it 

Do  you  wish  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  on  country  schoolhouses  when  completed?     

These  questions  were  sent  to  the  teachers^  instead  of  to  the  county 
superintendents,  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  questions  required  more 
specific  and  definite  facts  than  a  county  superintendent  could  ordi- 
narily command;  second,  it  was  hoped  that  through  these  questions 
many  suggestions  would  be  lodged  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  and 
that  thereby  some  good  might  be  accomplished  in  addition  to  getting 
the  facts. 

In  all,  3,300  letters  and  lists  were  sent  out,  and  about  50  per  cent  of 
all  these  were  filled  out  and  returned.  The  results  here  presented 
were  tabulated  from  1,296  returns,  typically  representative  of  the  18 
States.  Naturally,  some  who  replied  did  not  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions; hence,  the  figures  for  the  diflferent  topics  vary  slightly. 

OBOUNDS. 

Out  of  1,245  returns  giving  figures  regarding  the  area  of  school 
grotmds,  727,  or  more  than  58  per  cent,  reported  less  than  iLacre,  and 
nearly  half  of  this  nimiber,  or  321,  had  only  i  acre  or  less.  Only  124 
of  all  these  schools  were  fxunished  with  grounds  equal  to  2  acres  or 
more.    Clearly  the  movement  to  adapt  rural  schools  to  rural  life  will 
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amoimt  to  very  little  unless  our  rural  schools  are  furnished  more 
ground  for  their  needs.  It  seems  foolish  to  expect  any  sort  of  worthy 
teaching  of  agriculture  to  emerge  from  our  district  schools  und^  the 
conditions  shown. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  ground  as  represented  by  the 
returns,  it  seems  that  of  1,283  rural  schools  of  this  group,  1,030  have 
comparatively  level  land,  and  that  253  are  situated  on  hilly,  rough 
land.  About  the  same  proportion  of  school  grounds,  or  1,014,  are 
reported  as  well  drained,  and  234  are  wet  and  undrained.  There  are 
one  or  more  trees  on  the  lots  of  930  schools,  while  340  schools  report 
no  trees  at  all.  The  returns  do  ndt  show  whether  the  trees  reported 
are  mainly  natural  forest  trees  or  whether  they  have  been  planted — 
probably  the  former. 

Measurements  of  the  school  grounds  were  taken  in  feet  and  have 
been  reduced  to  acres  in  making  the  tabulation.  The  reason  for 
asking  for  returns  in  feet  was  to  forestall  guessing  as  to  the  size  of  the 
school  lots.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the  dimensions  given 
include  the  ground  upon  which  the  building  is  situated,  as  well  as  that 
about  the  building. 

THE  BUILDINGS. 

0 

In  order  to  get  some  composite  notion  cf  what  a  rural  schoolhouse 
is  at  this  date,  the  request  called  for  returns  on  the  material  of  which 
the  buildings  are  made.  Wooden  buildings  number  1,134,  or  91  per 
cent;  110,  or  less  than  9  per  cent,  are  of  brick;  37  are  built  of  stone, 
and  7  of  cement.  Of  the  total  number,  464  are  listed  as  new  build- 
ings, and  805  are  tabulated  as  old.  More  than  63  per  cent  of  the 
buildings  included  in  this  survey  are  old,  and  a  little  less  than  37  per 
cent  are  new.  But  the  term  ''new  building"  does  not  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  mean  buildings  constructed  according  to  modem  demands 
of  school  hygiene.  The  hatchet-and-saw  carpenter  of  the  country 
is  generally  unable  to  read  architects'  drawings  or  to  follow  speci- 
fications. Rural  schoolhouses  are,  for  the  most  part,  attempts  to 
copy  some  existing  school  in  the  township  or  county.  Therefore, 
"new  buildings"  are  generally  very  little  better  adapted  to  their 
purpose  from  many  points  of  view  than  old  ones.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country. 

«  LIGHTING. 

When  we  attempt  to  look  on  the  inside  of  rural  school  buildings, 
the  following  significant  facts  come  to  light:  Only  25  classrooms  out 
of  1,244  received  light  from  but  one  side;  880  from  two  sides,  346 
from  three  sides,  and  35  from  four  sides.  In  other  words,  about  2 
per  cent  of  the  buildings  under  consideration  received  the  light  from 
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one  side.  The  prevailing  custom^  representing  over  70  per  cent,  is 
to  have  light  from  two  sides.  But  this  tells  less  than  half  the  stoiy 
of  the  lighting  of  the  school  rooms.  Fourteen  per  cent  have  less  than 
one-tenth  as  much  glass  area  in  the  windows  as  floor  suif  ace  within 
the  room.  A  little  over  46  per  cent  have  an  area  of  glass  surface 
between  one-fiixth  and  one-tenth  as  great  as  the  floor  surface.  Com- 
bining these,  we  are  able  to  see  that  more  than  60  per  cent  of  aU  the 
rural  schools  included  in  this  survey  have  an  insufficient  amount  of 
glass  surface  to  fxunish  proper  lighting,  even  if  the  windows  were 
properly  placed  in  all  particulars. 

Under  a  separate  heading,  facts  were  gathered  relative  to  the 
proper  use  of  window  shades,  and,  although  the  returns  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  a  final  decision,  it  is  plain  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  schools  the  shades  are  badly  placed  and  can  not  be  easily  adjusted 
to  suit  conditions.  To  sum  up  then,  investigation  of  the  lighting 
problem  shows  that  windows  are  often  wrongly  placed;  that  insuffi- 
cient glass  suiface  is  furnished;  and  that  the  best  arrangement  of 
window  shades  is  not  often  fotmd.  It  is  probably  not  far  from  the 
truth  to  say  that  classrooms  in  rural  schools  receive  only  about  one- 
half  the  light  they  should,  and  that  even  this  light  is  improperly 
distributed. 

FLOORS. 

With  reference  to  the  floors  of  school  buildings,  the  returns  show 
that  a  little  less  than  one-half  (611)  have  single  floors,  and  that  the 
rest  have  some  form  of  double  floors.  The  importance  of  double 
floors  for  school  buildings  in  any  part  of  our  coimtry  needs  to  be 
emphasized.  Naturally,  in  cold  climates  double  floors  are  more 
necessary;  yet  even  in  the  South,  during  periods  of  sharp  weather, 
children  are  likely  to  suffer  from  cold.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
equalize  the  heat  in  schoolrooms  during  cold  weather  if  the  floors  are 
not  practically  air-tight.  A  warm  room  acts  as  a  sort  of  exhaust  to 
gather  drafts  of  outside  air  from  all  directions,  especially  up  through 
the  floor,  and  therefore  the  temperature  at  the  floor  line,  unless  the 
floors  are  double  and  properly  deadened,  will  almost  invariably  be 
several  degrees  lower  than  at  the  breathing  line.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  children  and  teachers  complain  when  the  thermometer 
goes  as  low  as  65°  at  the  breathing  line.  If  the  floors  are  properly 
protected  and  the  heat  of  the  building  is  properly  distributed,  it 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  reduce  the  temperature  in  most  of 
the  schoolrooms  without  objection,  and  to  gain  thereby  from  the 
point  of  health.  Many  of  the  rural  schools  reporting  single  floors  are 
not  only  uncomfortable,  but  dangerous  in  cold  weather,  because  of 
the  drafts  and  the  dust  brought  up  in  this  way. 
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JANITOR  SXBYIOE. 

As  to  the  methods  of  caring  for  the  schoolhouse,  especially  the  floor, 
out  of  1,262  replies;  only  213  teachers  stated  that  there  was  any 
janitor  service  furnished.  In  other  words,  1,049  teachers  out  of 
1,262  are  required  not  only  to  teach  school  in  such  houses,  but  also 
to  keep  their  school  buildings  clean.  As  a  result,  the  following 
methods  of  cleansing  are  used:  548  sprinkle  the  schoolroom  floor 
with  water  before  sweeping,  417  use  dry  sweeping,  227  use  damp 
sawdust  or  other  dust-absorbing  materials,  and  only  199  have  oiled 
floors.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  discuss  these  facts  at  any  lengthi 
but  it  appears  that  965  schools,  out  of  1,391  that  answered  this  ques- 
tion, must  have  dirty,  dusty  floors  for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  not  to 
mention  the  dust  on  benches,  desks,  window  sills,  and  all  possible 
ledges  throughout  the  room.  It  does  seem  almost  inexcusable  that, 
a  teacher  should  not  at  least  be  furnished  sawdust  by  the  use  of  which 
she  may  be  able  more  easily  to  cleanse  the  floors  and  prevent  the 
great  clouds  of  dust  that  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  sort  of 
sweeping  here  indicated.  '^ 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  water  supply  for  coimtry  schools  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Of 
1,258  schools  reporting  under  this  general  heading,  only  567  are  sup- 
plied with  a  wdl  or  with  nmning  water  on  the  school  ground;  691 
schools,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  reporting,  have  to  depend  on 
springs  and  wells  outside  of  school  grounds;  and  266  schools  depend 
on  carrying  water  from  wells  or  springs  located  more  than  one-quarter 
mile  from  the  schoolhouse.  Obviously,  imder  such  conditions  as 
these,  the  children  are  deprived  not  only  of  fresh  Ivater,  but  also  of 
clean  water.  Where  no  janitor  is  furnished,  the  children  or  the 
teacher  have  to  carry  the  water.  It  would  be  much  more  sanitary  and 
acceptable  for  each  child  so  handicapped  to  bring  a  bottle  of  water 
from  his  home  for  his  own  needs,  and  in  a  few  places  it  has  been 
necessary  to  resort  to  this  method. 

The  receptacle  for  the  water  in  the  schoolroom  is  generally  an 
open  bucket,  and  approximately  half  of  those  reporting  use  a  common 
drinking  cup  or  dipper.  Recently  there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  in 
the  use  of  individual  drinking  cups.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  laws  in 
many  States  making  it  mandatory  to  avoid  conmion  drinking  vessels. 
In  this  connection,  it  needs  to  be  said  that  individual  drinking  cups  in 
rural  schools  are  altogether  inadvisable.  They  can  not  be  kept  in  a 
sanitary  condition,  and  despite  all  a  teacher  can  do,  they  will  be 
indiscriminately  used.  The  only  safe  method  is  the  bubbling  foim- 
tain  connected  with  a  covered  water  can  or  jar,  or,  better  still,  with 
a  pressure  tank  supply.  These  are  found  in  only  5  of  the  schools 
reporting. 
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TOILET  FAGILinES. 

The  toilet  facilities  of  the  rural  schools  are,  generally  speaking,  not 
only  a  disgrace  but  a  menace  to  public  health  and  decent  morals. 
Not  over  1  per  cent  of  rural  schools  are  furnished  with  completely 
sanitary  toilets.  This  is  a  liberal  estimate.  From  the  descriptions 
given  in  the  returns,  it  has  been  comparatively  easy  to  decide  between 
those  which  are  passably  sanitary  and  those  insanitary.  The  figures 
are  these:  Out  of  1,276  replies  examined,  50  schools  have  no  toilets 
at  all;  52  have  only  one;  and  the  rest,  or  1,174,  have  two.  Nearly 
half  (601)  have  no  pit  at  all  for  the  refuse,  and  631  have  an  open  pit. 
Not  20  in  the  whole  number  are  protected  against  flies  or  can  be 
cleaned  with  any  sort  of  success.  The  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Com- 
mission for  the  Eradication  of  Hookworm  Disease  has  recently  con- 
cluded that  it  will  inevitably  fall  in  eradicating  this  devitalizing 
disease  unless  rural  communities  institute  some  form  of  septic  toilets, 
both  for  residences  and  for  schools.  Likewise,  there  is  littie  hope  of 
keeping  down  typhoid  epidemics  when  toilets  are  insanitary  or  wholly 
lacking.  The  biggest  rural  problem  is  that  of  domestic  and  personal 
hygiene.  The  rural  school  ought  to  lead  in  the  health  movement; 
but  the  facts  set  forth  help  us  to  realize  how  far  we  are  from  what 
ought  to  be.  Every  State  and  county  board  of  health  having  to  do 
witli  rural  or  village  conditions  should  institute  a  persistent  campaign 
for  better  hygienic  toilets.  Models  should  be  available  for  every 
community.  Boards  of  health*  are  already  rendering  a  great  service 
in  this  direction.  They  are  doing  much  to  interest  and  instruct  in 
matters  of  health,  but  they  can  not  reach  all  the  people,  and  teachers 
and  county  superintendents  should  feel  it  their  special  duty  to  carry 
this  gospel  everywhere. 

OTHEB  ITEMS. 

A  little  over  half  the  schools  in  the  county  have  some  form  of 
slate  blackboards,  and  the  rest  have  painted  wood,  painted  canvas, 
painted  plaster,  or  some  one  of  the  various  preparations  of  paper  or 
pulp.  Nearly  one-third  have  their  blackboards  set  3  feet  or  more 
above  the  floor,  too  high  for  the  primary  classes  to  use  properly. 
School  work  begins  at  8  o'clock  in  74  schools,  at  7.30  in  117,  and  at 
9  o'clock  in  1,102;  only  167  dismiss  before  4  o'clock.  The  report 
shows  no  cloakrooms  of  any  sort  in  537  schools;  418  have  one 
cloakroom,  and  308  two.  Where  no  cloakroom  is  available,  clothing 
is  hung  inside  the  classroom,  or  piled  up  on  benches  in  the  comers. 

No  thermometers  are  found  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  buildiogs 
reported,  and  even  where  they  are  supplied  it  is  manifestly  clear  that 
many  teachers  either  know  next  to  nothing  about  keeping  a  school- 
room at  the  proper  temperature,  or  else  that  the  conditions  of  the 
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buildings  are  such  that  the  rooms  can  not  be  kept  at  even  temperature. 
For  example,  many  a  teacher  reports:  ''I  am  supplied  with  a  ther- 
mometer and  I  strive  to  keep  the  temperature  at  75^  to  90^  in  winter." 
This  maj  not  be  so  bad  as  it  seems.  If  the  thermometer  registers 
80^  a  little  above  the  breathing  line,  the  temperature  1  foot  above 
the  floor  may  be  as  low  as  65°.  Until  the  buildings  are  more  care- 
fully constructed,  the  matter  of  heating  rural  schools  will  necessarily 
be  unsatisfactory.  Of  1,268  reports  on  method  of  heating,  764 
schools  use  the  common  stove  and  604  locate  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

There  are  practically  no  workrooms  in  the  schools  reporting; 
not  one-fourth  of  the  desks  are  adjustable;  and  few  of  the  buildings 
are  properly  decorated. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  this  brief  survey  into  typical  rural 
schools,  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  very  important  at  this  time  for 
the  various  States  to  render  helpful  service  to  their  rural-school 
officers,  who  are  eager  for  better  things;  they  need  specific  help. 
Much  of  the  back-to-the-farm  movement  will  be  disappointing, 
miless  the  rural  schook  are  remodeled  and  revivified. 

The  reader  who  will  take  time  to  study  carefully  the  summarized 
results  presented  in  the  accompanying  table  wiU  be  able  to  get  a 
more  complete  idea  of  actual  conditions  than  he  can  get  from  the 
condensed  account  given  above.  The  names  of  the  States  from 
which  these  returns  were  gathered  are  here  given  in  order  to  show 
that  the  figures  represent  as  nearly  as  practicable  typical  conditions 
the  country  over.  A  study  of  the  detailed  reports  brings  out  the 
fact  that  there  is  less  difference  between  rural  schoolhouses  in  the 
States  mentioned  than  might  be  anticipated. 

Returns  were  studied  from  2  counties  in  each  of  the  following 
18  States: 

Alabama.  MiaBouri.  Pennsylvania. 

Aikansaa.  Montana.  South  Dakota. 

Colorado.  Nebraflka.  Tenneasee. 

Indiana.  North  CaioUna.  Texas. 

ICaryland.  North  Dakota.  West  Virginia. 

Minneeota.  Oklahoma.  Wisconsin. 

Size  of  school  grounds: 

Less  than  one-half  acre 821 

One-half  acre  to  1  acre 406 

One  acre  to  2  acres 394 

Two  acres  to  3  acres 74 

Three  acres  or  more 50 

ilea  available  for  gardening: 

Less  than  one-tenth  acre 156 

More  than  one-tenth  acre 34 

No  ground  available  lor  gardening  or  agriculture 1. 106 
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Character  of  ground : 

Level 1,090 

Rough  or  hilly 263 

Diamed 1,014 

Not  well  drained 234 

Trees 930 

No  trees 340 

Material  construction  and  age  of  the  buildings: 

Wood 1, 134 

Brick 110 

Stone 37 

Cement 7 

New : 464 

Old 805 

Number  of  classrooms: 

One 1,162 

Two 60 

More  than  two 33 

Method  of  lighting: 

From  one  side 25 

From  two  sides 880 

From  three  sides 346 

From  four  sides 35 

Amount  of  glass  sur&ce  in  classrooms: 

Less  than  one-tenth  floor  area 171 

Lass  than  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  floor  area 559 

One-sixth  floor  area  or  more 482 

Window  shades  and  methods  of  using  them: 

Having  window  shades 1, 145 

No  shades 144 

Shades  &stened  at  the  bottom  of  windows 234 

Shades&stened  at  the  top  of  window 897 

Character  of  floors  of  the  classrooms: 

Single  thickness 611 

Double  thickness 644 

Slind  of  blackboards  used  and  height  set  above  floor: 

Painted  lumber 177 

Some  form  of  liquid  slate 668 

Painted  canvas 98 

Other  improved  material 188 

Less  than  3  feet  above  the  floor 692 

Character  and  number  of  desks  used : 

Single 514 

Double 774 

Nonadjustable 848 

Adjustable 281 

Sufficient  in  number 1, 127 

Insufficient  in  number 143 

Color  of  classroom  walls: 

Unpainted  lumber 122 

Passable  color 691 

Unsuitable  color 457 
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Number  of  cloakroonLi: 

None -. 537 

One 418 

Two  or  more 308 

Ventilation  of  the  clasBroomB: 

Windows 405 

Some  help  from  jacketed  stove 336 

Other  devices 133 

Testing  the  vision  of  the  children: 

Tested 294 

Not  tested 968 

Testing  the  hearing  of  the  children : 

Tested 238 

Not  tested 1,002 

Source  of  water  supply: 

Well  on  school  grounds 567 

Spring  in  the  neighborhood 134 

Nei^bor's  well 567 

Less  than  one-fourth  mile  from  building 727 

One-lourth  mile  or  more  from  building 226 

Pure  (teacher's  judgment) 1, 032 

Not  pure  (teacher's  judgment) 182 

Methods  of  serving  watbr  to  the  children: 

Bubbling  fountain 5 

Individual  cups 673 

Common  drinking  cups 580 

Methods  of  heating  the  clasBrooms: 

Common  stove 764 

Jacketed  stove 503 

Fireplace 1 

Stove  placed  in  middle  of  room 604 

Stove  not  placed  in  middle  of  room 559 

Janitor  furnished : 

Yes 213 

No 1,049 

Methods  of  sweeping: 

Dry 417 

Sprinkled  floors 548 

Damp  sawdust  or  other  dust-gathering  material 227 

Floor  oiled 199 

Method  of  dusting: 

With  feather  duster 145 

doth  (dusting  evidently  poorly  done) 1, 080 

Regulation  of  temperature: 

Well  regulated  (teacher's  judgment) 814 

No  thermometer 755 

Time  of  day  for  opening  school : 

8  o'clock 74 

8.30  o'clock 117 

9o'cbck 1,102 

Time  of  day  for  closing  school : 

4o'ck)ck 1,121 

Earlier ..  167 

40742O— Bull.  12—14 3 
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Number  and  condition  of  toilets: 

None 50 

One ; 62 

Two 1,174 

Passably  sanitary 001 

Insanitary fi31 

Open-air  studying: 

Yes 406 

No 845 

Medical  inspection: 

Yes 61 

No 1,196 

Care  of  the  teeth  of  the  children: 

Yes 68 

No 1,148 

The  following  report  of  the  results  of  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
3,572  fourth-class  district  schools,  made  in  1911  and  1912  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Education,  shows  that  the  condi- 
tion of  rural  schools  in  that  State  is  about  on  a  par  with  that  brought 
out  through  similar  investigations  in  other  States. 

The  tabulated  statement  giving  the  summaries  of  the  inv^tigation 
is  here  reproduced: 

Summary  oftamtary  intpection  ofS,672  dUtria  schools  in  Pennsylvania  in  1911  avid  191t. 

Number  of  schools  inspected. 3, 572 

Number  of  schools  insanitary 3, 036 

Number  of  schools  sanitary 536 

School  building: 

Booms  and  halls  unclean 229 

Sawdust  and  antiseptics  not  used 2, 662 

Dry  dusting 2, 934 

Li^t  surface  not  20  per  cent  of  floor  space 1, 083 

Light  admitted  in  front  of  pupils 622 

Ventilation  insufficient 1, 647 

Stove  in  room 2, 793 

Stove  not  jacketed 1, 029 

Steam  or  hot  water 219 

Furnace  in  cellar 602 

Room  not  warm 223 

Floors  not  warm 279 

Hot  air 2 

Water  supply: 

No  water  supply 1 

Fountain 15 

Hydrant  or  spigot  in  room 188 

Spigot  in  building  or  on  ground 246 

Drilled  well 794 

Bug  well 1,021 

Spring 1,095 

Surface  drainage  not  excluded 437 

Nuisaxice  within  100  feet 364 
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Water  supply — Continued. 

Menace  on  higber  lefvel 287 

Cooler  with  spigot 688 

Bucket  not  covered 1,233 

Not  scalded  daily 1,500 

Fresh  supply  not  secured  each  session 261 

Individual  cups  not  used 2, 337 

Cups  dipped  in  bucket 1, 781 

Creek  water 1 

Cistom 24 

Ground  pollution 148 

Privies: 

One  single 169 

Approaches  not  screened 1, 748 

Dividing  fences  not  tight 1, 138 

Bad  repair 397 

Notclean 1,190 

ObjectLonable  odor 1, 320 

No  vault 839 

Vault  not  water-tig^t * 785 

Vault  full 500 

Vault  overflowing 208 

lime  or  ashes  not  used 1, 066 

Surface  drainage  not  excluded 962 

Urinals  and  flush  closets: 

Not  properly  vented 21 

Notclean 13 

Objectionable  odor 17 

Not  sufficiently  ventilated ■    17 

The  accompanying  tabular  statement  of  the  general  hygienic  con- 
dition of  109  rural  schools  was  compiled  from  the  details  of  a  survey 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  National  Council  of  Education.  This 
committee  sent  a  specially  trained  field  agent  with  a  camera  into 
certain  counties  of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Maryland  to  make  a  personal  investigation  of  the 
conditions  of  the  schools.  The  summary  of  facts  given  below  was 
derived  from  a  compilation  of  the  returns.  Many  other  facts  were 
gathered,  but  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  present  them  in 
this  connection. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  States  selected  and  the  coimties  chosen 
within  each  State  were  singled  out,  not  from  previous  knowledge  of 
conditions,  but  more  or  less  fortuitously.  The  committee  does  not 
claim  that  they  are  typical  coxmties  and  typical  schools,  but  it 
believes  that  they  are  approximately  so.  Tlie  fact  that  they  are 
typical  could  be  substantiated  only  after  a  similar  investigation  had 
been  made  in  practically  all  of  the  coimties  of  each  of  the  States 
named.  However,  indirect  evidence  through  the  results  obtained  by 
the  investigations  previously  referred  to  bears  out  the  supposition 
that  they  approximate  typical  conditions  the  country  over. 
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Summary  of  remits  of  the  survey  of  109  (me-teaeher  rural  schools  in  the  States  of  New  Yark^ 
New  Jersey f  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and  Maryland.  InvestigatUm  made  in  1913  by 
direction  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  American  Medical  Assodaxion  and  the  National 
Council  of  Education. 

GBOUNDS. 

Size  of  grounds:  Sdioob. 

LesB  than  one-half  acre 74 

One-half  acre  to  1  acre 25 

One  acre  to  2  acres 10 

Location  of  buildings: 

On  side  of  hill 32 

On  level  ground 43 

High  ground 28 

Low  ground 6 

Character  of  soil: 

Loam 31 

Gravel 10 

Sand 52 

Hardpan : 4 

Clay 12 

Trees  on  grounds: 

Schools  having  trees 86 

Schools  without  trees 23 

Character  of  fence: 

Wire 26 

Board 17 

Stone  waU 9 

Picket 3 

Rail  and  wire 5 

RaU 3 

WATBB  BT7FPLT. 

Source  of  water  supply: 

Open  springs 15 

Piped  from  open  spring 7 

Dug  wells 68 

Driven  wells 10 

Walled  reservoirs 4 

Field  stream 2 

No  water  supply 3 

Sources  of  defilement: 

Too  near  privies 7 

Too  near  farm  buildings 22 

In  open  cow  pasture 4 

Sources  that  are  exposed  to  other  kinds  of  defilement 36 

Receptacles  for  holding  drinking  water: 

Common  open  pail 53 

Covered  tanks  with  faucet 40 

Covered  tanks  with  bubbling  cups 1 

No  receptacle  provided .* 15 

How  often  receptacles  are  cleaned: 

Four  times  a  month 87 

Daily '. 10 

When  teacher  thinks  necessary £ 8 
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Lttvstory  iadlitiw:  Schoob. 

VmhlMWiiw 91 

No  waahbasiiiB  • 18 

Ftovided  withsoap 61 

Not  provided  with  eoap 48 

Fkovided  with  towels 56 

Not  provided  with  towels 63 

Towels  washed  twice  a  week 3 

Towels  washed  once  a  week 31 

Towels  washed  at  infrequent  intervals 13 

Methods  of  serving  water: 

Schools  using  paper  cups 5 

Schools  with  only  one  cup 20 

Schools  with  one  cup  per  child 51 

Schools  with  more  than  one  cup,  but  fewer  cups  than  children 29 

Schools  without  cups 4 

PRIVTES. 

Both  boys  and  girls  use  same 50 

Fkriitioned 46 

Separate  buildings  provided  for  sexes 59 

Screened 51 

Distance  from  school  building: 

LesB  than  10  feet 25 

Between  10  and  26  feet 32 

Between  25  and  50  feet 36 

Over  50  feet 16 

Ph>vided  with  locks 14 

Obscene  drawings 50 

Kinds  of  toilets  and  their  condition: 

Provided  with  removable  receptacle 9 

CesBpool  protected  from  flies 8 

GesBpool  unprotected  fromflies 101 

Neither  receptacle  nor  excavation 92 

Hofw  often  refuse  removed: 

Once  a  year 101 

Less  frequently 8 

Ventilated: 

No  provision  made 75 

Some  provision  made 34 

Odor  offensive 106 

Not  offensive 3 

Seats  dean CO 

Not  dean 49 

Disinfected 1 

Not  disinfected 108 

Number  of  roofs  that  leak 22 

WALLS  AND  CBIUNQS. 

liaterial  of  walls: 

MfttA>^lT^ 53 

Plastered  and  papered 14 

Plastered 40 

Wood 2 
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Color  of  walls:  Boiioob. 

Wood 23 

Gray 30 

Green 10 

Tan 8 

White 25 

Terra  cotta 2 

Yellow 5 

Brown 6 

Color  of  wainscoting: 

Gray 37 

Green 6 

Wood 8 

Brown 14 

White 10 

Material  of  ceiling: 

Matching 65 

Plastered  and  papered 7 

Plastered 83 

Metal 4 

Color  of  ceiling: 

White 36 

Gray 24 

Green 5 

Tan 4 

Terra  cotta 3 

Brown 3 

Yellow 5 

Wood 29 

BULOKBOAllDS. 

Material  of  blackboards: 

Wood 49 

Slate 42 

Composition 4 

Cement 6 

Plaster 8 

Location  of  blackboards: 

Front  only 42 

Front  and  rear 9 

Front  and  one  side 13 

Front  and  two  sides 15 

Front,  rear,  and  one  side 2 

Front,  rear,  and  two  sides 12 

One  side  only 1 

Two  sides 7 

Rear 2 

Rear  and  two  sides 3 

Between  windows 57 

Height  of  blackboards  set  above  floor: 

4  feet 1 

3}  feet 2 

3  feet 61 

Less  than  3  feet 22 
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Widtli  of  blackboarda :  Bofaoola. 

5  feet 6 

4{eet 11 

Sjffeet 3 

3  feet 70 

2  feet 9 

Schools  not  given 11 

Square  feet  of  blackboards: 

30  square  feet  or  less 23 

30  to  50 26 

50  to  100 40 

100  to  150 •. 18 

Over  150 2 

SCHOOL  BUILDIN08. 

Character  of  building: 

Wood 100 


Stone. 
Brick. 


4 

5 

Old 103 

New 6 

Good  condition 80 

Needing  repairs 29 

Basements: 

School  buildings  with  basements 11 

Sanitary  basemonts 7 

Insanitary  basements 4 

Floors: 

Single  floors 39 

I>ouble  floors 70 

1 


Deadened. 


Good  condition 63 

Bad  condition 46 

oiled 38 

Boof: 

Leaks  about  belfry 7 

Leaks  elsewhere 22 

Schoolrooms: 
Length — 

20  feet  or  less 4 

20  to  22  feet 20 

22  to  24  feet 6 

24  to  26  feet 13 

26  to  28  feet 10 

28  to  30  feet 7 

30  to  32  feet 11 

32  to  34  feet 14 

34  to  36  feet 8 

36  to  38  feet 11 

38  to  40  feet 4 

Width— 

12  to  16  feet , 6 

16  to  18  feet 6 

18  to  20  feet 28 
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Scboolrooms — Continued. 

Width — Continued.  Bduwls. 

20  to  22  feet 81 

22  to  24  feet 11 

24  to  26  feet 12 

26  to  28  feet 8 

28  to  30  feet 2 

30  to  32  feet 5 

Height  of  ceiling  above  floor — 

7  to  8  feet 28 

8  to  9  feet 89 

9  to  10  feet * 17 

10  to  11  feet 14 

11  to  12  feet '. 2 

12  to  13  feet 4 

15  to  16  feet 2 

16  to  17  feet 3 

Windows: 

Schools  with — 

3  windows 1 

4  windows 6 

5  windows 9 

6  windows 58 

7  windows 9 

8  windows 14 

9  windows 8 

10  windows 3 

12  windows 1 

Windows  in  elassroom  face — 

North  and  south 15 

North,  south,  and  east 9 

North,  south,  east,  and  west 11 

North,  east,  and  west 17 

North,  south,  and  west 13 

North  and  east 1 

North  and  west 2 

East  and  west 1 

East  and  south 1 

South  and  west 1 

South,  east,  and  west 22 

Total  area  of  glass  surface  in  windows  compared  to  floor  surface — 
Glass  surface  equal  to- 
Less  than  one-tenth  floor  surface 10 

More  than  one-tenth  but  less  than  one-eighth 27 

More  than  one-eighth  but  less  than  one-sixth 20 

More  than  one-sixth  but  less  than  one-fourth 36 

One-fourth  or  more 13 

Not  given 3 

Double  sash  on  weights 38 

Can  be  opened  for  ventUation — 

Upper  and  lower  sash 52 

Lower  sash 105 

Can  not  be  opened 2 
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WindowB— Continiied. 

When  cleaned —  Bdiools. 

Once  a  year 98 

Oftener 6 

Never  cleaned 6 

Windows  with  shades 100 

Windows  without  shades 9 

Shades  in  good  condition 63 

Shades  in  bad  condition 37 

doakrooms: 

Schools  having  one  cloakroom 64 

Schools  having  two  cloakrooms. 25 

Schools  having  no  cloakrooms 20 

Janitor  service: 

Special  janitor  service 38 

Teacher  serves  as  janitor 71 


Double  desks. 73 

Single  desks 36 

Sufficient  in  number 105 

Nonadjustable 109 

In  good  condition 94 

In  bad  condition 15 

Desks  £ace  windows 16 

Heating: 

Jacketed  stove 15 

Unjacketed  stove 88 

Furnace 6 

Stove  in  middle  of  room 72 

Stove  in  comer  of  room 18 

Sufficient  heat  in  cold  weather 94 

Insufficient  heat 9 

Stove  troublesome 26 

Ventilation: 

At  recess  only 62 

Oftener 41 

By  the  use  of  windows. 48 

By  the  use  of  doors 6 

Both  doore  and  windows 56 

Upx)cr  sash  of  windows 14 

Lower  sash  of  windows 34 

Both  lower  and  upper  sash 60 

Sweeping  and  dusting: 

Once  a  week  or  less 20 

Once  a  week  and  oftener 39 

Daily 50 

Dry  sweeping 70 

Sprinkle  or  use  compound 39 

Use  feather  duster 13 

Use  dust  cloth 86 

Use  bruflhbroom....l 3 

Medical  inspection: 

Yiskm  and  hearing  tested  by  teacher 52 

By  regular  medical  inspector 38 


Chapter  IV. 

THE  LOCATION  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOLHOUSES. 


More  friction  has  arisen  between  county  superintendents  and 
school  patrons  and  among  the  patrons  themselves  with  regard  to  the 
location  of  rural  school  buildings  than  over  any  other  question 
directly  or  indirectly  having  to  do  with  country  schools.  When 
school  district  boimdary  lines  have  been  established,  the  people  natu- 
rally conclude  that  the  building  should  be  located  in  the  exact  center 
of  the  district;  or  as  near  the  center  as  roads  will  permit.  Rarely 
has  the  thought  of  the  location  from  the  needs  of  health,  playgrounds, 
or  a  school  farm  been  the  chief  consideration* 

There  is  reasonableness  in  the  demand  for  a  central  location,  but 
only  when  more  important  demands  are  not  in  conflict  with  it.  It 
is  far  more  important,  for  example,  to  have  well-drained  school 
grounds,  where  the  opportunity  for  securing  a  sanitary  water  supply 
and  toilet  system  is  good,  than  it  is  to  give  the  preference  to  a  loca- 
tion nearer  the  center  of  a  district  where  these  sanitary  necessaries 
are  not  readily  supplied.  The  slight  inconvenience  to  a  few  children 
resulting  from  locating  the  building  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  the 
geographical  center  should  not  be  considered  seriously  when  the 
more  important  considerations  of  health,  sanitation,  playgrounds, 
and  the  larger  community  interests  are  at  stake.  Of  course,  in  very 
cold  climates  children  will  have  to  be  protected  in  bad  weather,  but 
parents  are  generally  ready  and  willing  to  do  this  of  their  own  accord. 
In  good  weather  a  walk  to  school  of  a  mile  and  a  half  furnishes  excel- 
lent exercise,  teaches  the  children  to  be  self-helpful  and  courageous, 
gives  them  strength  to  resist  the  effects  of  ordinary  exposure  to  wind 
and  rain,  and  is  usually  of  greater  value  in  general  physical  training 
than  all  the  unnatural  caUsthenic  exercises  the  teacher  can  devise. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  a  rural  schoolhouse,  the  following  factors 
should  be  considered: 

1.  No  site  should  be  selected  that  will  not  offer  a  good  outlet  for 
tile  drains  set  well  below  the  walls  of  the  building  to  keep  the  l)aso- 
ment  and  garden  in  good  condition.  A  wet,  swampy  piece  of  land  is 
not  only  a  muddy,  dirty  place,  but  it  introduces  dangers  from  ground 
air  and  moisture  that  will  always  prove  troublesome  and  unwhole- 
some. The  air,  on  account  of  its  great  weight,  presses  into  the 
ground  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  When 
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the  air  above  the  ground. becomes  colder  than  that  in  the  ground, 
and  this  is  true  at  night  during  warm  weather  and  even  during  the 
day  in  cold  weather,  the  heavy  air  above  the  ground  will  displace 
that  in  the  ground,  and  will  drive  it  out  at  the  point  of  least  resist- 
ance. Since  the  ground  imdemeath  and  about  a  schoolhouse  is  drier 
than  that  not  covered,  the  groimd  air  is  driven  from  all  directions 
toward  the  schoolhouse,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  heat 
escaping  from  the  building  will  cause  an  upward  draft,  this  groxmd 
air  is  ea^y  drawn  into  the  rooms.  Ground  air  contains  a  far  greater 
percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  noxious  gases  than  is  ordi- 
narily found  in  air  above  the  groimd.  These  gases  are  produced 
through  the  agency  of  the  bacteria  acting  upon  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  Moreover,  groimd  air  is  generally 
saturated  with,  moisture,  and  as  it  rises  in  the  schoolroom,  especially 
at  night  when  the  building  is  cold,  this  moisture  will  be  deposited 
on  the  walls,  blackboards,  and  floors,  so  that  all  wooden  parts  of  the 
building  are  rendered  liable  to  decay  and  the  air  in  the  building  will 
be  stuffy  and  cellarlike.  Unless  school  buildings  are  so  built  as  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  this  groimd  air  and  the  moisture  brought  up 
with  it,  no  amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  be  able 
to  keep  the  air  always  wholesome  and  hygienic.  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, therefore,  to  prevent  these  difficulties  by  selecting  a  site  which 
can  be  kept  wholesome  by  proper  drainage. 

To  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  select  a  high  hill  or  a  wind-swept 
place  for  the  location  of  the  school  building  is  also  an  error.  What 
is  needed  is  a  location  comparatively  level,  but  so  situated  that  it 
can  be  easily  kept  dry. 

2.  Other  things  equal,  it  is  generally  better  to  select  a  site  with  a 
frontage  to  the  north  or  the  south,  so  that  the  building  may  be 
planned  with  the  short  side  facing  toward  the  roadway  and  the  long 
sides  toward  the  east  and  the  west.  Such  a  site  makes  it  easier  on 
the  whole  to  plan  the  building  with  reference  to  its  general  appear- 
ance and  also  with  reference  to  its  cost.  In  order  to  make  this  point 
clearer,  let  the  reader  undertake  to  draw  a  floor  plan  for  a  lot  with 
an  approach  to  the  building  from  the  east  or  the  west.  Either  he 
will  have  to  depend  for  his  classroom  on  north  or  south  light,  which 
is  to  be  avoided,  or  to  face  the  building  with  the  long  side  toward 
the  roadway.  This  will  introduce  some  architectural  difficulties,  for 
it  is  often  much  easier  to  get  a  satisfying  elevation  for  a  one-room 
school  building  with  the  entrance  in  the  end  rather  than  in  the  side 
of  the  building;  and  it  is  also  more  economical  of  space.  Many 
school  buildings  have  been  doomed  to  bad  illiunination  from  the  fact 
(hat  builders  have  followed  the  custom  of  facing  the  end  of  the  build- 
ing toward  the  roadway,  regardless  of  the  direction  from  which  the 
classroom  must  get  its  light. 
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However,  it  is  not  impossible  to  adjust  a  satisfactory  building  to  a 
lot  facing  a  roadway  on  the  east  or  west.  Several  of  the  plans  pr&* 
sented  in  this  bulletin  have  been  drawn  to  meet  just  this  situation, 
for  sometimes  school  authorities  are  limited  to  the  selection  of  a  site 
east  or  west  of  a  roadway.  But  where  there  is  a  choice  and  all  other 
considerations  are  even,  it  is  better  to  utilize  a  lot  with  a  frontage  on 
the  north  or  the  south. 

3.  Another  set  of  conditions  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  tibuese 
have  to  do  indirectly  with  the  lighting.  Suppose  a  lot  is  selected 
with  a  north  or  a  south  frontage,  and  that  to  the  east  or  the  west  of 
it  there  are  high  hills  or  mountains  sufficiently  near  to  raise  the  horizon 
line  appreciably.  Such  a  location  would  at  once  handicap  the  build- 
ing by  making  it  next  to  impossible  to  secure  the  proper  amount  of 
light  from  one  side  or  the  other.  If  high  forests  or  mountains  are 
near  on  the  east,  then  the  west  light  should  be  preferred  for  the  class 
room.  If  this  hindrance  to  light  is  on  the  west  of  the  lot  selected, 
then  the  east  exposure  would  be  the  only  one  to  use.  Many  rural 
school  buildings  located  in  valleys  are  much  more  seriously  handi- 
capped from  the  point  of  view  of  illumination  than  the  average  school- 
man is  conscious  of. 

4.  Elsewhere  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  our  school 
grounds  are  not  large  enough,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of 

/  agricultural  work.  The  country  schools  will  never  be  able  to  do  their 
work  properly  unless  the  amount  of  ground  assigned  to  them  is 
increased.  Playgrounds,  agricultural  work,  fruit  growing,  and  for- 
estry— ^all  Intimate  demands  upon  the  rural  schools-require  more 
land  than  is  usually  given  to  rural  schools.  But  it  would  be  possible 
to  select  a  plat  of  ground  sufficiently  large  and  yet  ill-adapted  for  play- 
grounds or  for  agricultural  work.  Hence  the  site  selected  should  be 
on  good  soil,  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  any  or  all  kinds  of  plants 
or  grain  ordinarily  grown  in  the  neighborhood.  To  select  a  poor, 
sterile,  rocky  soil,  though  well  situated  with  reference  to  other 
requirements,  would  be  a  mistake,  for  no  teacher  could,  on  such 
ground,  make  such  a  showing  in  agricultural  experiments  as  would 
attract  the  favorable  attention  of  the  farmers  in  the  community. 
Hilly,  rough,  or  rocky  land  is  not  satisfactory  either  for  playgrounds 
or  for  any  other  purpose  to  which  the  country  school  plat  should  be 
devoted. 

In  one  case  in  New  York  State  observed  by  the  field  agent  of  the 
joint  committee  in  the  summer  of  1913  the  schoolhouse  was  on  a  hill- 
side and  the  accumulated  wash  down  the  hill  had  risen  above  the 
foimdation  to  such  an  extent  that  the  drainage  actually  ''seeped 
through  to  the  floor." 

5.  An  abundant  and  sanitary  water  supply  is  a  matter  for  thought- 
ful consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  site  for  a  rural  schoolhouse. 
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A  cou^t]y  school  building  is  frequently  legated  because  of  the  prox- 
imity of  a  spring  or  a  neighbor's  well.  The  average  spring  in  the 
countiy  has  proved  to  be  a  greater  menace  to  healHi  than  people  have 
ever  dreamed  of,  because  with  increasing  population  and  deforestation 
there  is  more  opportunity  both  for  contamination  of  springs  and 
greater  irregularity  of  water  supply  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
Spring  water  may  appear  very  clear  and  yet  be  unwholesome  to 
drink,  and  it  is  therefore  risky  to  depend  on  springs  for  drinking 
water.  If  a  site  is  selected  wiUi  the  idea  of  depending  on  a  well  for 
drinking  water,  it  is  important  to  take  note  of  any  possible  chances 
for  seepage  into  the  well.  If  a  high,  rocky  place  is  selected,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  and  expensive  to  sink  a  well  to  such  a  depth  as  to 
insure  a  sufficient  amount  of  pure  water.  Generally  speaking,  a 
gravelly  or  sandy  loam  into  which  a  well  can  be  driven  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  prevent  any  surface  contamination  is  preferable. 

6.  Finally,  no  site  should  be  selected  for  a  school  building  too  close 
to  electric  lines  and  steam  railways.  Such  a  location  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  the  introduction  of  a  great  deal  of  smoke  and  dust  into  the 
schoolroom.  Further,  there  is  always  some  danger  due  to  jSres  or 
electricity  when  a  building  is  situated  near  such  lines.  There  is  also 
great  temptation  for  children  to  walk  or  play  on  car  lines,  and  this  nat- 
urally introduces  useless  danger.  The  chief  difficulty,  however,  is 
the  noise.  Some  States  have  laws  forbidding  the  erection  of  school 
buildings  within  500  feet  of  railway  lines,  and  this  sort  of  legislation 
is  bound  to  increase. 


Chapter  V. 

ORIENTATION  OF  THE  BUILDING. 


No  school  building  can  be  well  lighted  if  it  is  not  first  properly 
placed  with  reference  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  If  a 
building  is  so  placed  on  a  lot  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  locate  the 
windows  in  the  classrooms  to  face  toward  the  north  or  the  south, 
neither  the  required  amount  of  glass  surface  nor  the  correct  setting 
of  the  windows  will  overcome  the  difficulties  thus  introduced.  In 
order  to  make  this  last  statement  clear  and  significant,  these  diffi- 
culties must  be  stated  and  explained. 

The  fundamental  demands  of  health  require  the  purification  of  a 
classroom  by  direct  sunlight;  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  introduce 
this  all-important  purifying  agent  in  such  a  manner  as  to'prevent  as 
far  as  possible  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  falling  on  the  desks 
and  books  of  the  pupils  while  they  are  engaged  in  study.  If  the 
windows  of  a  classroom  are  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  building 
located  in  any  section  of  our  country,  very  little  direct  sunshine  will 
ever  enter,  and  during  the  school  season  practically  none,  for  the 
sun's  path  is  then  too  far  to  the  south.  It  may  be  possible  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  sections  to  get  sufficient  well-dispersed 
light  in  a  classroom  with  windows  facing  toward  the  north,  but  the 
light  thus  entering  has  lost  its  power  as  a  germicidal  agency.  Direct 
sunlight  is  the  most  powerful  and  reUable  disinfectant  known,  and  it 
is  running  contrary  to  one  of  the  best-established  principles  of 
hygiene  to  construct  either  a  school  building  or  a  dwelling  house  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  fail  to  get  this  value  of  direct  sunlight. 

True,  in  large  buildings  devoted  to  high-«chool  or  technical  educa- 
tion some  special  rooms  are  needed  for  art  work,  and. for  these  the 
north  light  has  an  advantage  because  of  its  quality.  North  light  is 
soft  and  produces  more  artistic  shadow  effects  than  light  from  any 
other  direction.  But  these  rooms  are  not  as  wholesome  as  those 
receiving  direct  sunlight,  and  are  allowable  only  for  short  periods 
during  the  day.  For  ordinary  classrooms,  where  children  remain  at 
work  during  the  whole  day,  dependence  on  north  light  is  a  serious 
error. 

Elsewhere  detailed  reasons  are  given  why  classrooms  should  re- 
ceive light  from  but  one  side;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  state  the  fact 
that  unilateral  lighting  is  universally  recommended  in  all  locations 
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where  light  is  not  impeded  by  tall  buildings,  a  dirty,  smoky  atmos- 
phere, or  any  other  serious  hindrances.  In  cold  climates  it  is  not 
best  to  depend  on  windows  facing  toward  the  north,  because  it  is 
more  difficult,  and  consequently  more  expensive,  to  heat  these 
rooms.  They  are  not  only  exposed  to  the  direct  winds  from  the 
north,  but  they  fail  to  get  whatever  available  heat  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  carry.  By  reason  of  these  two  handicaps  a  schoolroom  so 
situated  may  require  in  cold  weather  10  to  20  per  cent  more  fuel 
than  one  getting  east  or  west  light.  Of  course  the  effect  of  the  wind 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  construction  and  location  of  the 
building.  A  building  with  walls  made  of  porous  brick  or  wood  will 
show  greater  leakage  than  one  whose  walls  are  of  cement  or  of  hard 
brick.  But  while  these  difficulties  suggest  greater  exp'ense,  they  are 
not  of  so  much  importance  from  the  health  point  of  view  as  the 
dangers  due  to  lack  of  sunshine.  For  the  sake  of  health  every 
schoolroom — and,  for  that  matter,  every  living  room — should  receive 
a  "sun  bath*'  every  day  the  sun  shines. 

Doubtless  some  who  realize  the  great  hygienic  importance  of  sun- 
light have  concluded  that  classrooms  facing  toward  the  south  are  the 
most  acceptable.  This  conclusion  would  be  warranted  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  already  mentioned.  With  direct  sunlight  streaming  into 
a  schoolroom  during  the  entire  school  day,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible 
to  furnish  proper  Hght  to  all  the  pupils  in  the  room.  This  difficulty 
is  not  serious  in  a  dwelling,  where  chairs  are  not  fastened  to  the 
floor  and  where  people  can  adjust  themselves  so  as  to  get  proper 
light  either  for  reading  or  for  work,  but  in  a  schoolroom,  where  from 
25  to  45  children  must  spend  a  good  part  of  each  day,  it  is  impossible, 
whether  the  desks  are  fastened  to  the  floor  or  not,  for  all  of  the  chil- 
dren to  adjust  themselves  to  avoid  the  shifting  rays  of  direct  sun- 
light entering  the  room.  If ,  as  is  usually  the  case  and  probably  will 
be  for  a  considerable  time  to  come,  the  desks  are  fastened  to  the 
floor,  the  pupils  can  do  Uttle  to  adjust  their  positions  so  as  to  avoid 
the  painful  and  harmful  effect  of  direct  sunlight  on  desk  or  book. 

If  shades  are  used,  they  will  inevitably  reduce  the  light  in  parts  of 
the  room  below  the  normal  demand,  and  hence  some  of  the  children 
will  suffer  for  lack  of  light.  Many  kinds  and  quaUties  of  window 
shades  have  been  devised  to  meet  these  conditions,  but  none  of  them 
has  fully  overcome  the  difficulty  suggested.  Space  is  lacking  to 
discuss  window  shades  at  length.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  no  shade  has 
been  developed  that  wiQ  properly  condition  the  direct,  rays  of  the 
sun  to  a  schoolroom  so  as  to  guard  the  children  from  eyestrain  due 
to  reflection  of  direct  sunlight  and  at  the  same  time  permit  the 
passage  of  sufficient  light  to  give  satisfactory  illumination  for  all 
parts  of  the  room. 
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The  conclusion^  therefore,  is  this :  Be  sure  that  no  lot  for  a  building 
is  selected  which  will  require  such  an  orientation  of  the  building  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  depend  on  south  light  for  the  classrooms; 
buildings  for  school  purposes,  especially  for  elementary  classes,  should 
be  so  planned  and  so  located  on  a  school  lot  that  the  classrooms  may 
receive  either  east  or  west  light. 

In  the  construction  of  a  small  building  there  are  some  advantages 
of  the  east  light  over  the  west.  First,  an  eastern  exposure  will  permit 
the  morning  sun  to  take  the  chill  out  of  the  room  before  school  begins. 
Second,  it  is  probably  true  that  there  are  in  most  parts  of  the  countiy 
fewer  doudy  mornings  than  afternoons,  and  hence  those  1:00ms  hav- 
ing windows  toward  the  east  will  get  a  better  simning  than  those 
with  windows  toward  the  west.  In  those  sections  where  foggy 
mornings  are  prevalent,  the  opposite  would  be  true.  In  buildings 
with  east  exposure  the  troublesome  direct  rays  of  the  sun  will  have 
nearly  disappeared  by  10  o'clock  in  the  mommg.  The  shades  can 
then  be  rolled  up  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  the  third  place,  the 
prevailing  cold  winds  in  the  winter  are  more  from  the  west  and 
northwest  than  from  the  east,  except  along  the  eastern  coast. 

However,  the  correct  choice  between  east  and  west  windows  will 
depend  to  a  lai^e  degree  on  the  surroundings.  For  example,  if  a 
school  building  must  be  placed  near  hills,  mountains,  or  tall  forest 
trees,  it  would  be  better  to  choose  the  west  side  for  the  windows,  if 
the  horizon  line  is  high  toward  the  east.  If  the  opposite  be  true,  the 
east  side  is  preferable.  A  range  of  high  hills  or  mountains  often  raises 
the  horizon  line  so  high  that  the  sun  may  not  appear  above  it  until 
quite  late  in  the  day.  Besides,  even  after  the  sun  has  reached  the 
zenith,  a  mountain's  side  will  not  reflect  back  enough  light  to  insure 
good  illumination.  A  wide  expanse  of  sky  is  necessary.  It  will  be 
important  then  to  study  the  surroundings,  to  note  the  possible  hin- 
drances and  the  general  outlook  in  order  to  decide  wisely  whether 
the  building  should  be  placed  to  introduce  east  light  or  west  light  into 
the  classrooms. 

Plate  17  represents  a  schoolhouse  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado. 
The  location  of  this  building  makes  it  very  essential  that  the  light 
entering  the  classroom  should  come  from  the  side  opposite  the 
mountain  near  which  the  school  is  built. 

Even  when  the  difficulties  with  reference  to  lighting  are  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  equal,  other  considerations  may  affect  a  decision.  An 
attractive  outlook  from  a  classroom  is  better  than  an  ugly  one,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  this  consideration  decides  the  orientation 
when  other  things  are  equal.  For  example,  if  a  lot  must  be  selected 
near  a  busy,  dusty  roadway,  much  relief  from  the  dust,  noise,  and 
disturbance  may  be  secured  by  facing  the  windows  in  the  opposite 
direction.    On  the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  a  building  may 
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demand  the  placing  of  the  windows  on  the  side  from  which  the 
approach  is  made.  All  matters  of  this  sort  must  be  determined  by 
local  conditions.  But  it  will  always  remain  true  that  in  the  latitude 
of  this  country  it  is  better  and  safer  to  depend  on  east  or  west  light 
for  schoolrooms  than  on  north  or  south  light. 

There  is  still  another  point  worth  mentioning  and  this  favors  west 
windows.  Children  seated  in  rooms  lighted  from  the  west  will  natu- 
rally face  north;  and  are  then  in  a  position  to  read  their  maps  without 
confusion.  The  cardinal  points  on  the  map  will  then  agree  with  the 
realities  about  them.  The  top  of  the  map  will  be  toward  the  real 
north,  the  left  side  will  correspond  with  the  real  west,  and  altogether 
the  representation  and  the  reality  will  be  more  easily  connected. 

Hius  fai'this  discussion  relative  to  orientation  has  been  concerned 
with  the  proper  lighting  and  sanitation  of  the  classroom.  The  ques- 
tion of  lighting  workrooms,  libraries,  cloakrooms,  and  toilets,  demands 
separate  treatment,  fbr  in  these  rooms  direct  sunlight  is  not  a  disturb- 
ing element,  and  in  the  main  the  purifying  influence  of  sunlight  is 
more  important.  Unilateral  lighting  is  not  an  essential  condition  in 
these  rooms. 

Workrooms  in  general  are  decidedly  better  for  receiving  abundant 
sunshine,  for  here  benches  and  tables  should  be  arranged  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  students,  and  more  individual  liberty  is  necessary. 
The  same  is  true  of  library  rooms.  Toilets  and  cloabooms  require 
direct  sunshine  and  abundance  of  light  in  order  to  keep  them  sanitaiy 
and  wholesome.  Proper  orientation  when  applied  to  these  rooms 
means  provision  for  abundant  light  and  as  much  direct  sunshine  as 
good  sanitation  demands. 
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Chapter  VI. 

THS  COUNTRY  SCHOOLHOUSB. 


OBNEBAL  OON8IDEBATION8. 

The  coimtrj  schoolhouse  should  be  beautiful.  This  does  not  mean 
that  it  needs  to  be  expensiye.  Frequendj  those  who  have  much 
money  to  spend  on  a  school  building  do  it  so  thoughtlessly  as  to  de- 
stroy all  possibility  of  beauty.  Towers  and  turrets  have  no  place  on 
a  coimtry  schoolhouse.  A  log  schoolhouse  can  be  made  beautiful. 
There  is  power  in  beauty  closely  allied  to  righteousness.  The  dis- 
satisfaction with  coimtry  life  which  has  caused  so  many  young  people 
to  go  to  the  cities  is  partly  due  to  the  bleakness  and  ugliness  of  the 
farm  home,  the  farm  bam,  the  rural  schools,  and  churches.  If  a 
beautiful  rural  schoolhouse  could  be  constructed  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, it  would  not  be  long  before  the  people  would  see  and  feel  itd 
power. 

How  shall  we  get  beautiful  schoolhouses  t  There  is  only  one  way. 
Those  who  have  developed  that  sense  of  fitness  which  we  call  appre- 
ciation of  beauty  must  have  power  and  means  furnished  them  to 
create  it  in  our  public  buildings.  Cities  where  a  few  artist-architects 
are  at  work  can  do  much,  for  they  can  afford  to  hire  such  architects 
to  plan  their  buildings  and  to  supervise  their  construction.  In  the 
country  where  a  meager  allowance  is  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
schoolhouse,  those  in  authority  do  not  feel  justified  in  hiring  a  worthy 
architect  to  make  their  plans.  Even  if  they  did,  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  would  get  the  building  the  artist  had  planned;  for  the  ordinary 
carpenter  who  builds  most  of  our  rural  schoolhouses  is  not  able  to 
read  drawings  and  to  follow  exactly  the  specifications  the  architect 
would  draw  up.  Practically  all  of  the  nu'al  schoolhouses  constructed 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  copied  after  others  in 
adjoining  neighborhoods,  and  hence  little  progress  has  been  made. 
Year  after  year  new  houses  have  been  buUt  perpetuating  the  evils 
of  unhygienic  construction  and  the  horrors  of  architectural  ugliness 
in  almost  every  detail.  By  the  use  of  the  plans  detailed  and  illus- 
trated in  another  chapter,  it  is  hoped  that  a  little  may  be  done  to 
further  the  construction  of  more  beautiful  rural  schoolhouses,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  save  money  and  get  more  satisfactory  buildings. 
(See  chap.  7.) 
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This  emphasis  on  the  beauty  of  school  architecture  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  declaring  it  to  be  the  prime  essential.  Yet  none  of  us 
sho^d  forget  that  beauty  is  in  its  own  nature  useful.  Unfortunately 
those  who  have  built  our  country  schoolhouses  have  for  the  most 
part  given  little  or  no  thought  to  real  beauty.  Some  have  attempted 
to  adorn,  but  these  adonmients  frequently  only  accentuate  the  lack 
of  imity  and  harmony.  Hundreds  of  rural  school  buildings  show 
that  if  the  roof  and  the  sides,  the  height  and  the  width,  had  been 
befittingly  proportioned  the  one  to  the  other,  much  money  would 
have  been  saved,  and  far  more  beautiful  buildings  would  have  been 
obtained.  Ugliness  in  rural  school  buildings  has,  therefore,  not  only 
cost  money,  but  has  corrupted  the  youth  by  rudely  staring  them 
in  the  face  daily.  Simple  beauty  is  not  expensive;  it  is  by  its  very 
nature  economical  of  material.  Look  at  the  illustration  of  the  little 
log  schoolhouse  (plate  ISA)  located  in  a  far  Western  State.  Cover 
up  the  monstrous  lean-to,  and  you  will  see  how  beautiful  a  simple 
building  can  be.  Contrast  this  little,  inexpensive  building  with  the 
new  and  elaborate  building  shown  in  plate  1  SB.  See  how  many  things 
have  been  stuck  together  in  the  latter,  and  how  much  might  have 
been  saved  if  some  one  in  authority  had  seen  the  real  through  the 
ideal. 

Beauty  is  more  than  economical;  it  is  educational  in  the  highest 
sense.  Beauty  is  not  for  the  rich;  neither  is  it  for  the  poor.  It  is 
for  all.  A  beautiful  country  school  building,  appropriately  located, 
wiQ  exert  a  quiet  but  persistent  educational  influence  on  all  who  are 
associated  with  it,  in  school  or  out.  Its  unconscious  reflex  influence 
wiQ  enter  into  the  life  of  the  neighborhood  and  of  necessity  express 
itself  in  many  ways.  All  who  see  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  school 
building  are  inclined  to  be  more  loyal  to  the  cause  it  represents  and 
less  satisfied  with  ugliness  anywhere.  The  district  schoolhouse  is 
the  only  building  in  the  commimity  that  belongs  to  all,  and  in  a 
definite  way  it  reflects  the  civic  standards  of  all.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  to  express  through  it  the  highest  attainable  ideals  of 
beauty  and  fitness,  so  that  it  may  serve  all  acceptably. 

WOBKBOOMS   NEEDED. 

The  rural  schoolhouse  should  be  designed  to  accommodate  and 
encourage  many  legitimate  phases  of  school  work  now  generally  neg- 
lected in  the  country.  All  district  schoolhouses,  those  for  one- 
teacher  schools  as  well  as  those  of  the  consolidated  type,  should  have, 
at  least,  one  workroom — two  would  be  better — ^where  manual  train- 
ing, domestic  science,  and  related  subjects  could  be  taught  accord- 
ing to  laboratory  methods.  In  a  district  where  the  number  of  school 
childrein  does  not  exceed  30,  one  good-sized,  weU-lighted  workroom 
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can  be  made  to  accommodate  both  boys  and  girls  by  alternating 
their  work.  Here  the  boys  can  be  taught  to  make  useful  articles  of 
furniture  for  their  homes  or  for  the  school,  and  to  apply  their  arith- 
metic and  drawing  to  real  problems.  Such  work  can  not  be  done 
in  the  regular  classroom.  When  a  separate  room  is  provided,  much 
of  the  manual  work  can  be  done  while  the  teacher  is  hearing  other 
classes  recite.  The  separate  workroom  will  furnish  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  place  a  definite  responsibility  on  pupils  who  work  for  a 
part  of  their  time  out  of  sight  of  the  teacher,  but  near  enough  to  call 
for  direction  whenever  it  is  needed.  Manual  and  domestic  work  is 
individual  work  and  each  pupil  can  be  held  to  strict  account  for  the 
faithful  use  of  his  or  her  time. 

An  attempt  to  do  manual  training  in  a  one-room  rural  school 
is  shown  in  plate  2 A,  but  certainly  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  makeshift 
for  a  workroom.  Under  the  conditions  here  shown  the  boys  would 
either  have  to  work  out  of  school  hours  or  else  the  rest  of  the  school 
would  have  to  take  a  vacation  while  they  hammer  and  saw.  Much 
cardboard  work  could  be  done  without  serious  distraction;  but  very- 
few  vigorous  boys  take  as  kindly  to  cardboard  carpentering  as  to 
making  some  real  thing  of  wood.  This  interesting  pictm-e  serves  to 
emphasize  in  a  more  vigorous  way  than  one  could  in  words  the  need 
of  a  workroom  for  boys  in  a  rural  school. 

The  boys  can  use  the  workroom  as  an  agricultural  laboratory  as 
well  as  for  shop  work.  The  preparation  of  boxes  for  testing  the 
germinating  power  of  seeds,  the  study  of  soils  and  fertilizers,  experi- 
ments on  the  growth  of  plants,  and  a  large  number  of  similar  experi- 
ments call  for  a  special  room.  This  room  could  be  used  by  the  older 
boys  two  afternoons  or  two  stated  periods  a  week,  by  the  older  gbrls 
for  a  similar  time,  and  possibly  by  boys  and  girls  together  for  one 
period  when  things  of  common  interest,  like  domestic  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  house  planning,  studies  in  food  values,  drawing,  could 
be  worked  out  to  the  advantage  of  all  the  older  pupils.  The  work- 
room is  needed  by  the  girls  for  cutting,  sewing,  cooking,  canning, 
and  millinery,  for  laundry  work,  and  for  all  other  subjects  directly 
connected  with  women's  work  in  the  home.  A  well-prepared  teacher 
can  make  the  workroom  of  a  district  school  a  very  significant  con- 
necting link  between  the  school  life  and  the  home. 

The  ordinary  district  schoolhouse  consists  in  general  of  a  classroom 
only,  and  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  to  overcome  by 
those  who  would  introduce  workrooms.  The  hoary  and  customary 
objection — "The  schoolhouse  I  used  as  a  boy  had  no  workroom. 
I  got  along  all  right,  and  my  children  are  no  better  than  I" — ^will 
have  to  be  met.  This  objection  can  be  answered  in  some  such 
fashion  as  this: 
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Yes,  you  have  done  well;  but  why  do  you  not  use  the  same  sort  of  a  plow  your 
iziher  used?  You  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  use  many  kinds  of  tools  he  did  not 
have.  Would  you  be  willing  to  deny  yourself  and  your  neighbors  a  modem  har- 
vester because  your  father  used  a  scythe  and  cradle?  Would  you  be  willing  for 
your  wife  to  do  her  cooking  in  an  old-&shioned  fireplace  instead  of  on  a  modem  stove? 
Would  you  have  her  do  all  your  sewing  by  hand,  as  her  mother  did?  Yes;  they 
were  as  good  as  you  and  your  wife;  but  conditions  have  changed,  and  you  would  not 
be  as  good  as  they  if  you  did  not  take  advantage  of  labor-saving  devices,  just  as  they 
did.  They  did  the  best  they  could,  and  would  be  ashamed  of  you,  were  they  alive, 
if  you  did  not  do  the  same  thing. 

Such  argument  may  not  convince  all,  for  prejudice  is  not  always 
amenable  to  reason.  But  it  will  rationalize  the  demands  for  work* 
rooms  and  will  in  the  end  serve  a  purpose. 

Tlus  demand  will  find  more  favor,  however,  if  such  objectors  can 
be  shown  that  it  will  often  cost  very  little  more  to  introduce  work- 
rooms than  to  do  as  we  have  been  doing;  that  is,  building  school- 
houses  with  classrooms  lai^er  than  needed.  There  are  not  so  many 
children  in  many  of  the  districts  as  there  were  15  or  20  years  ago. 
It  is  an  unusual  one-teacher  country  school  that  has  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  35  children.  But  suppose  it  does  cost  a  little 
more  to  provide  workrooms,  that  is  no  excuse  for  not  doing  it. 
A  reaper  costs  more  than  a  scythe  and  cradle,  but  it  is  worth  more. 

No  apology  will  be  offered  for  introducing  workrooms  into  most 
of  the  plans  which  f oUow  later  in  this  bulletin.  They  are  needed, 
and  the  children  and  the  community  should  have  them.  They 
should  be  fitted  with  tables,  cases,  drawers,  and  benches,  where  tools 
and  work  could  be  kept  safely  during  the  progress  of  the  work  and 
when  school  is  not  in  session.  If  possible,  a  small  cooking  stove 
should  be  installed  and  utilized  for  cooking  an  occasional  warm 
luncheon  for  the  children  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  domestic  science, 
and  on  which,  during  social  affairs  at  the  schoolhouse,  a  pot  of 
warm  chocolate  or  a  cup  of  tea  could  be  prepared.  This  stove  will 
not  rust  out  duringithe  smnmer,  provided  the  schoolhouse  is  used  as 
it  should  be,  and  as  it  will  be  if  a  proper  incentive  is  furnished.  With 
proper  care,  and  that  should  be  a  part  of  the  teaching,  it  would 
not  rust  through  a  summer  even  if  not  used  at  all.  Special  training 
in  the  care  of  tools  would  teach  boys  to  take  better  care  of  tools 
and  implements  at  home,  as  well  as  of  public  property,  and  this 
training  is  sorely  needed  by  the  average  farmer. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  keep  children  after  school  hours  to  do  manual 
labor  of  any  kind;  the  training  should  be  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
daily  program.  Objection  to  such  work  will,  of  course,  be  urged 
by  some  teachers  and  patrons  on  the  ground  that  the  program  is 
already  overcrowded,  and  that  if  time  for  manual  work  is  taken 
the  course  of  study  as  outlined  can  not  be  completed  and  the  exami- 
nations passed  for  promotion.     Such  objections  have  weight,  and 
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some  country  teachei-s  are  so  hedged  about  with  rules,  regulations, 
and  rigid  programs  that  they  could  at  first  do  Uttle  along  the  lines 
of  industrial  work.  It  is  difficult  to  cover  all  the  work  ordinarily 
mapped  out,  and  demands  for  more  time  are  constant  from  every 
one  who  is  exploiting  some  spedalty  for  the  supposed  betterment 
of  the  school.  Each  devotee  to  mathematics,  nature  study,  geog- 
raphy, classic  myths,  English  composition,  grammar,  local  history, 
spelling,  or  what  not  is  pleading,  and  sometimes  scolding,  for  the 
greater  recognition  of  her  specialty,  and  by  reason  of  this  persuasion 
the  curriculum  is  overcrowded,  and  too  much  fact-instruction  is 
demanded. 

No  specialty  is  exploited  when  it  is  urged  that  every  girl  in  a 
district  school  should  learn  something  about  home-making  and  home 
hfe  in  general.  Oirls  will  have  to  learn  it  some  day,  whether  they 
learn  it  in  school  or  not;  in  fact,  most  of  it  can  not  be  learned  in 
school,  but  only  through  actual  experience;  yet  it  is  possible  to 
interest  deeply  all  girls,  and  boys,  too,  for  that  matter,  in  home 
sanitation,  house  planning,  care  of  children,  food  values,  sewing, 
cooking,  and  other  things  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  home. 
These  are  not  specialties;  they  are  the  common  demands  of  life; 
and  even  if  a  girl  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  keep  servants, 
she  must  know  how  to  do  such  things  in  order  to  direct  servants 
properly  and  economically.  The  demand  for  workrooms  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  can  be  taught  some  of  the  things 
of  practical  life  is  part  of  the  current  demand  for  a  more  rational 
education  for  the  children.  By  no  means  should  the  ordinary  school 
work  be  neglected;  but  it  ought  to  be  shorn  of  its  useless  features 
and  adapted  to  meet  actual  needs. 

0LA8SBOOM8. 

The  size  of  the  classroom  in  a  district  school  should  vary  to  suit 
the  number  of  pupils  of  school  age  in  the  district,  and  more  especially 
the  probable  number  attending  school.  A  room  30  feet  long  and  21 
feet  wide  will  accommodate  36  pupils,  will  allow  for  6  rows  of  desks — 
7  desks  in  each  row — and  will  give  ample  aisles  between  the  seats  and 
about  them.  A  room  32  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide  will  accommodate 
40  to  45  pupils  by  placing  6  rows  of  desks  and  8  to  9  desks  in  each 
row.  In  a  room  30  feet  long  and  21  feet  wide,  such  as  shown  in 
figure  16, 35  desks  could  be  placed.  The  width  of  the  aisle  next  the 
windows  would  be  approximately  2  feet;  the  aisles  between  the  rows 
of  desks  18  inches  wide;  the  space  behind  the  last  desk  in  each  row 
3  feet;  and  the  space  between  the  inner  wall  and  the  first  row  of  desks 
approximately  3  feet.  The  space  between  the  first  seat  in  each  row 
and  the  front  end  of  the  room  would  be  about  8  feet.    This  location 
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of  the  desks  insures  good  lightiiig  and  will  give  sufficient  space 
about  and  between  the  desks  to  naanage  the  classes  without  con- 
fusion. If  we  could  enlarge  this  room  1  foot  in  width,  retaining  the 
same  number  of  desks,  the  advantage  would  be  considerable;  for 
then  instead  of  3  feet  between  the  inner  wall  and  the  first  row  of 
desks  there  would  be  4  feet.  This  suggestion  is  made  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  plenty  of  space  next  the  blackboard  most  used  by  the 
children.  The  size  of  this  room  should  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  fact  that  it  will  not  be  cumbered  by  bookcases  or  supplies  of 
any  sort;  for  it  has  been  planned  for  a  building  which  is  to  include 
workroom,  libraiy,  and  cloakrooms. 

By  reference  to  statistics  concerning  the  number  of  children  attend- 
ing the  average  district  school  it  will  be  seen  that  such  a  classroom 
would  be  amply  large  for  the  great  majority  of  one-teacher  rural 
schools.  If,  however,  the  indications  in  any  district  are  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  40  to  45  desks,  the  other  dimension  of  32  by  24 
feet  should  be  used. 

Country  schools  are  in  session  usually  during  the  winter  season, 
and  therefore  are  not  as  likely  to  be  troubled  by  the  presence  of  flies, 
mosquitoes,  and  similar  pests  as  they  wotdd  be  if  in  session  in  summer; 
nev^iheless  in  many  parts  of  the  country  during  the  fall  months 
ffies  are  particularly  plentiful  and  dangerous.  YThenever  trouble 
from  these  plagues  is  liable  to  occur,  wire  screens  should  be  provided 
for  doors  and  windows,  and  every  effort  be  made  to  prevent  their 
presence  in  the  schoolroom.  This  precaution  will  not  only  protect 
the  children  while  in  the  schoolroom,  but  will  impress  upon  them 
the  great  importance  for  such  provision  at  their  homes. 

The  height  of  a  classroom  of  this  size  need  not  exceed  12  or  12} 
feet  from  finished  floor  to  finished  ceiling.  If  the  building  is  located 
.on  a  lot  which  will  permit  the  lighting  of  the  classroom  from  either 
east  or  west  and  there  are  no  obstructions  from  tall  buildings,  high 
hills,  or  forest  trees,  12  feet  will  be  sufficient.  This  height  will  save 
a  good  deal  of  expense  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
building  as  compared  with  a  building  a  foot  higher.  The  placing 
of  the  windows  will  be  considered  carefully  in  another  section. 

In  planning  this  classroom  and  the  other  rooms  in  connection  with 
it,  the  use  of  the  basement  as  a  furnace  and  fuel  room  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  If  a  classroom  of  this  size  must  also  accomm6date  a  stove, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  desks  somewhat  in 
order  to  give  the  proper  space  for  the  jacketed  stove  in  the  comer 
next  the  fuel  room. 

Some  objection  may  be  raised  to  the  size  of  this  room  because  it 
is  smaller  than  many  one-teacher  rural  classrooms,  but  its  freedom 
from  any  incumbrances  whatever  answers  these  objections. 
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FLOORS   OP  SCHOOL,   BUILDINGS. 

No  more  serious  mistake  can  be  made  in  the  construction  of  a  rural 
school  building,  unless  it  be  in  a  failure  to  provide  plenty  of  light,, 
than  in  bad  construction  of  floors.  The  floors  of  every  country 
school  should  be  made  double,  with  some  deadening  material  between 
them.  This  is  necessary  primarily  to  prevent  the  floors  from  being 
cold  and  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  entrance  of  ground  air. 
The  under  or  rough  floor  may  be  made  of  any  well-seasoned,  rough 
lumber,  and  should  be  laid  diagonally  across  the  floor  joists  and  joined 
together  carefully.  When  this  floor  is  finished,  it  should  be  covered 
i  with  some  form  of  asbestos  quilt,  deadening  felt,  or,  if  expense  must 
be  reduced  to  its  minimum,  good  quality  of  building  paper.  Upon 
this,  at  right  angles  with  the  joists,  should  be  laid  the  boards  of  the 
main  floor. 

Floor  material  of  good  quality  is  becoming  more  and  more  expen- 
sive, and  as  a  result  dealers  are  economizing  by  using  lumber  imfit  for 
schoolroom  floors.  The  best  material  to  use  is  a  good  quality  of  white 
oak,  well  seasoned,  in  boards  not  more  than  3  or  3J  inches  wide, 
tongued  and  grooved,  and  blind  nailed  or  screwed.  Nailing  is  much 
less  expensive,  and,  if  properly  done,  answers  just  as  well.  Moors, 
however,  are  often  damaged  by  careless  workmen  in  their  efforts 
to  draw  the  boards  closely  together;  instead  of  using  a  nail  set  or 
carefully  fitting  the  boards  so  that  they  will  join  together  easily, 
they  drive  the  nails  in  with  a  hatchet  or  hammer  and  frequently 
batter  the  edge  of  the  board  so  that  when  the  floor  is  completed 
it  will  show  these  marks  and  leave  openings  for  the  entrance  of  dirt. 
Those  who  have  under  their  charge  the  construction  of  schoolhouses 
will  save  a  great  deal  of  future  difficulty  if  they  will  hire  someone 
to  oversee  the  work  of  laying  the  floors.  Such  an  overseer  could 
select  the  boards,  see  that  they  were  properly  prepared,  and  prevent 
them  from  being  marred  in  the  nailing. 

If  it  is  impossible,  on  account  of  expense,  to  use  oak,  a  good  quality 
of  hard  pine,  with  boards  not  more  than  3  inches  wide,  properly 
tongued  and  grooved  and  set  carefully,  will  make  an  excellent  floor. 
Here  again  the  supervisor  should  be  on  guard  to  prevent  the  use 
of  any  boards  with  pitch  gashes  or  knots;  otherwise  the  probability 
is  that  such  boards  will  be  used,  and  they  will  always  make  the  room 
appear  untidy  and  gather  much  dirt  and  dust. 

Maple  flooring  may  be  used,  and,  if  properly  laid  and  carefully 
kept,  will  prove  satisfactory;  but  maple  boards  are  soft,  stain  easily, 
show  the  dents  of  nails  in  shoes,  and  in  general  are  more  easily  marred 
than  either  hard  pine  or  oak.  Maple,  however,  does  not  splinter  so 
easily  as  pine  and  will  generally  wear  longer. 
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After  the  floor  lias  been  laid  it  ahould  be  planed  or  sandpapered 
to  an  even  surface.  Before  it  is  used  it  should  be  treated  with  hot 
linseed  oil«  and  then,  after  it  is  thoroughly  dried;  it  should  be  waxed. 
The  oil  will  fill  the  pores  of  the  flooring  and  prevent  it  from  shrink- 
ing, and  the  wax  will  give  it  a  finish  so  that  it  will  not  mar  easily  nor 
hold  the  dust. 

This  is  a  more  careful  preparation  of  the  floor  than  is  usually 
made  in  constructing  a  district  schoolhouse.  The  main  things,  how- 
ever, to  be  insisted  on  are  double  floors,  a  good  quality  of  material 
for  the  upper  fAor,  and  careful  laying.  The  care  of  the  floors  will 
be  discussed  in  another  section  dealing  with  the  general  hygiene  of 
the  schoolroom. 

WALLS  OF  THIS   OLASSBOOM. 

As  lumber  has  rapidly  increased  in  cost  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  as  the  use  of  plastering  made  of  cement  or  pulp  has  become 
much  more  common,  comparatively  few  country  schoolhouses  are 
now  built  which  have  an  all-wooden  finish  on  the  inside.  In  certain 
sections  of  the  South,  where  lumber  is  less  expensive,  and  in  parts 
of  the  Far  West,  where  buildings  are  remote  from  railways,  class* 
rooms  are  still  ceiled  entbely  with  wooden  boards;  but  throughout 
the  country  as  a  whole  most  rural  school  buildings  use  some  form  of 
plastering  for  the  walls.  When  it  seems  necessary,*  on  account  of 
convenience  or  expense,  to  use  lumber,  the  boards  should  be  well 
seasoned,  not  more  than  3  or  4  inches  in  width,  carefully  tongued 
and  grooved,  and  joined  evenly.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
lumber  for  the  ceiling  is  that  it  is  often  left  unpainted,  absorbs  much 
light,  and  makes  the  schoolroom  too  dark.  Those  walls  on  which 
no  blackboards  are  placed  should  be  painted  above  the  4-foot  line  a 
very  light  buff  or  grayish  color,  so  that  there  will  be  no  glare  and  yet 
the  absorption  of  much  light  will  be  prevented.  A  dear  white  is 
objectionable,  because  it  is  liable  to  reflect  high  lights  and  to  over- 
stimulate  the  eyes  of  the  children.  The  red  end  of  the  spectrum 
should  never  be  used,  because  those  colors  absorb  too  much  light,  are 
objectionable  in  appearance,  and  produce  disagreeable  mental  effects* 
Naturally,  the  walls  above  the  blackboard  should  be  painted  the 
same  color  as  the  other  walls.  All  walls  carrying  no  blackboard 
should  be  stained  or  painted  below  the  4-foot  line  a  neutral  light 
brown  or  a  dark  gray.  The  walls  below. the  blackboard  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  The  ceiling  overhead  should  be  painted 
a  light  gray. 

When  plastering  is  used  the  surface  should  be  made  firm  and 
hard,  so  that  an  occasional  cleaning  with  a  damp  cloth  will  not  harm 
it.    Clear  white  plastered  walls  should  be  tinted  a  light,  grayish 
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buff  or,  when  light  is  plentiful,  a  alight  greenish  tint  may  be  Bubsti- 
tuted.  Green,  however,  is  a  rather  risky  color  to  use  because  of 
the  danger  of  introducing  too  much  of  it.  The  use  of  a  light,  grayish 
buff  is  in  general  to  be  recommended. 

If  wunscoting  is  used  below  the  windows  and  the  blackboards, 
the  boards  composing  it  should  be  stained  a  light  brown  or  a  medium 
gray.  This  will  preyent  any  strong  and  useless  reflection  into  the 
eyes  of  the  children  when  at  work  at  their  desks. 

The  ceiling  should  be  tinted  a  lighter  color  than  the  walls  in  order 
to  prevent  too  much  absorption  of  the  light. 

BLAOKBOABDS  FOB   CLASSBOOM8. 

Ordinarily,  the  best  blackboard  material  that  can  be  used  for  rural 
schools  without  a  good  deal  of  expense  is  a  prepared  slate  cement, 
which  can  be  mixed  and  spread  on  as  ordinary  plaster.  This  costs 
more  than  the  various  forms  of  veneer  or  the  preparations  of  pulp 
or  cardbpard  now  on  the  market,  but  if  it  is  put  on  in  the  proper 
way  it  is  much  more  permanent  and  will  not  buckle  or  draw  away 

from  the  wall  as  the  other  material  mentioned  is  inclined  to  do.    If 

• 

it  is  possible  to  use  slate  for  the  blackboards,  it  should  be  used  by 
all  means,  for,  when  carefully  set,  it  will  prove  more  satisfactory 
than  any  sort  gf  manufactured  blackboards.  Glass  blackboards  are 
still  better,  but  they  are  so  expensive  that  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
vnll  be  used  for  the  ordinary  district  school.  Glass  blackboards  are 
prepared  as  follows:  A  plate  of  heavy  glass  is  ground  on  one  side 
lightly,  but  thoroughly  and  evenly,  and  is  slightly  roughened  on  the 
other  side;  then  this  roughened  side  is  painted  the  exact  color  that 
the  board  is  to  have.  By  setting  this  painted  side  against  the  waU 
the  color  is  reflected  through  the  glass  to  the  other  side  and  seems 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  structure  of  the  glass.  The  ground  side 
is  the  side  upon  which  the  writing  will  be  done.  The  grinding 
roughens  the  glass,  which  causes  the  chalk  to  leave  a  dear,  distinct 
mark  on  it. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  in  order  to  determine  the  proper 
color  of  the  blackboard.  In  general  the  most  satisfactory  color  is 
a  dull  black.  A  very  slight  tint  of  green  renders  the  blackboard  a 
little  more  satisfactory  and  a  little  less  conspicuous,  but  it  is  so 
easy  to  use  too  much  green  that  one  hesitates  to  recommend  it.  A 
decidedly  green  blackboard  is  very  trying  on  the  eyes  and  disturbing 
to  the  sensibilities.  Many  people  suffer  when  in  the  presence  of 
much  greenish  color,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  generally  safer,  unless 
the  work  can  be  intrusted  to  some  one  who  appreciates  all  these 
difficulties,  to  use  a  dull,  dead  black.  The  liquid  slating,  so  called, 
often  put  directly  upon  the  plastered  walls,  may  prove  fairly  satis- 
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factoiy  for  a  time,  but  the  plasterijog  will  soon  begin  to  ddp  and 
discolor,  and  after  some  usage  the  board  will  look  spotty  and  the 
crayon  marks  will  not  give  a  clear,  distinct  impression.  Money  can 
be  saved,  therefore,  by  the  use  of  a  specially  prepared  cement  black- 
board or  of  some  good  quality  of  the  other  preparations  now  on  the 
market. 

HEIGHT  OF  BLAOKBOABDS. 

A  district  school  must  accommodate  the  children  of  all  of  the 
elementary  grades,  and  hence  the  blackboards  must  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  children.  The  mistake  of  placing  blackboards  so 
high  that  the  little  folk  can  not  use  them  is  a  very  common  error, 
which  those  who  are  constructing  a  rural  school  should  seek  to  avoid. 
If  the  blackboard  on  the  wall  opposite  the  windows  is  set  28  inches 
above  the  floor,  the  little  folk  will  be  able  to  use  the  lower  part  of  this 
board  to  advantage.  If  the  board  is  3}  feet  wide  the  larger  pupils 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  space  at  the  proper  height  for  their 
work.  One  can  not  do  good  work  on  a  blackboard  in  a  stooping 
posture,  and  the  work  can  not  be  seen  so  readily  if  it  is  too  Ugh. 
The  blackboard  on  the  end  wall  near  the  teaches  desk  will  prove 
more  satisfactory  if  set  3  feet  above  the  floor  and  made  4  feet  wide, 
for  this  space  wiU  be  utilized  lai^ely  by  the  teacher  for  illustrative 
work  and  fbr  such  assignments  as  she  may  wish  to  indicate  on  the 
board.  The  rear  end  of  the  room  may  also  be  utilized  for  blackboards 
when  the  ''breeze  windows''  are  set  as  indicated  in  the  floor  plans 
su^ested.  The  placing  of  this  board  may  correspond  with  that  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room — that  is,  it  should  be  set  3  feet  above  the 
floor  and  should  be  about  4  feet  wide.  The  irregular  line  of  the 
blackboards  about  the  room  will  not  be  disagreeable,  despite  the 
opinion  of  some  architects. 

No  blackboards  should  be  placed  on  the  window  side  of  the  room. 
There  should  be  no  wall  space  of  any  conesquence  left  on  the  window 
side  on  which  blackboards  could  be  placed;  there  will  be  no  space 
between  the  windows  and  only  a  short  space  in  front  of  the  windows, 
and  this  space  ought  not  to  be  used  for  blackboards.  It  will  not 
receive  sufficient  light,  and  it  will  be  so  badly  placed  with  reference 
to  the  children  seated  at  their  desks  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
read  easily  anything  written  on  it.  The  two  ends  of  the  room  and  the 
side  opposite  the  windows  will  give  space  enough  for  blackboards. 

The  chalk  troughs  underneath  the  blackboard  should  be  wide 
enough  to  hold  the  erasers  as  well  as  the  chalk,  and  should  be  deep 
enough  to  catch  and  hold  the  chalk  dust  dropping  from  the  brush  and 
the  board  surface.  If  a  narrow  strip  of  }-inch  wire  mesh  is  laid  in 
this  trough  and  is  hinged  so  that  it  may  be  lifted  when  the  trough  is 
to  be  cleaned,  it  will  keep  the  erasers  from  dipping  into  the  chalk  dust 
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and  carrying  it  to  the  hands  and  to  the  board,  and  thence  scattering 
it  over  the  room.  This  device  will  cost  very  little  and  will  prove  very- 
helpful  and  acceptable. 

DOORS  OF  SOHOOLROOMS. 

Comparatively  little  may  be  said  concerning  the  doors  of  school- 
rooms;  for  those  generally  used  are  of  the  stock  pattern,  and  no  others 
are  ordinarily  available.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  gift  away 
from  the  ordinary  panel  doors  in  time,  especially  for  school  buildings, 
and  come  to  use  the  plain  door  without  panels.  These  are  now  manu- 
factiixed  in  a  few  places  and  have  proved  acceptable.  No  panels 
mean  no  ledges  to  gather  dust  and  dirt;  and  plain  doors  are  easily  kept 
clean. 

The  outer  door  of  the  schoolhouse  should  swing  outward,  both  as  a 
protection  against  danger  from  fire  and  against  the  driving  rains. 
The  positions  of  the  doors  of  the  schoolrooms,  workrooms,  and  libra^- 
ries  ^own  in  the  various  floor  plans  are  worth  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  planning  school  buildings. 

TRANSOMS. 

Transoms  in  schoolrooms,  and  for  that  matter  in  dwelling  rooms, 
are  largely  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  They  are  usually  'the  dirtiest 
places  in  the  room,  are  rarely  used,  and  have  been  continued  from 
time  immemorial  out  of  mere  habit.  Generally  they  are  so  far  out  of 
reach  and  so  hard  to  open  that  they  can  not  be  used.  As  a  result  they 
merely  add  to  the  expense  of  building,  gather  dust,  and  render  the 
room  imtidy.  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  set  transoms  properly 
than  one  would  imagine.  The  "breeze  windows''  and  the  doors  and 
windows  in  the  adjoining  rooms  jnay  be  utilized  for  breezes  in  hot 
weather  much  more  safely  and  easily  than  transoms.  Those  who 
are  planning  rural  schoolhouses  would  do  well  to  abandon  transoms. 

PICTURE   MOLDINGS   IN   SCHOOLROOMS. 

One  is  loath  to  advise  the  leaving  out  of  picture  moldings  in  school- 
rooms and  dwelling  houses;  they  are  very  convenient  and  useful; 
and  without  them  walls  are  usually  marred  and  rendered  unsightly 
by  the  use  of  nails  and  other  fastenings  for  hanging  pictures;  but 
these  moldings  gather  so  much  dust  and  dirt  that  a  schoolroom  on 
the  whole  is  better  off  without  them.  Some  inconspicuous  nails  or 
screw  hooks  may  be  fastened  to  the  woodwork  of  the  walls  without 
marring  them  and  without  catching  the  dust.  Incidentally  it  should 
be  noted  that  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  too  many  pictures  in  school- 
rooms. Few  things  are  more  tiresome  than  a  wdl  loaded  down  with 
a  hodgepodge  of  various  kinds  of  pictures. 
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CLOAKROOMS. 

Eyoy  ootmtiy  school  should  have  a  special  room  where  childrea 
can  hang  up  their  wraps  and  place  their  lunch  baskets  in  safety  and 
out  of  the  dust  and  bad  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom.  Two  cloak- 
TooToSy  one  for  the  bojs  and  one  for  the  girk,  would  be  better  than  a 
single  cloakroom  for  both  boys  and  girls;  but,  if  a  single  room  is 
properly  placed,  lighted,  ventilated,  and  heated,  it  will  serve  the 
purpose.  In  the  chapter  on  the  hygienic  condition  of  rural  schools  it 
was  tdiown  that  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  rural  schools  are 
furnished  with  cloakrooms  and  that  in  the  main  the  children  have  to 
hang  their  wraps  in  the  classroom  or  stack  them  up  in  piles  on  unused 
benches.  No  argument  seems  necessary  to  prove  that  such  care  of 
children's  wraps  is  not  only  untidy,  but  dangerous  because  of  infec- 
tious diseases.  If  hooks  for  wraps  are  placed  on  the  schoolroom  walls, 
they  will  prevent  the  use  of  these  walls  for  blackboards,  render  the 
room  unsightly,  contaminate  the  air  with  odors  from  damp  or  soiled 
garments,  and  absorb  some  of  the  light.  Furthermore,  wraps  so 
placed  will  be  knocked  down  as  the  children  pass  about  in  the  school- 
room. Merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy,  it  will  require 
almost  as  much  space  to  make  room  for  hooks  and  passageways 
about  the  wraps  within  the  classroom  as  it  would  to  partition  off  a 
part  of  the  building  specifically  for  this  purpose.  No  teacher  can 
make  a  room  appear  attractive  and  well  cared  for  when  all  kinds  of 
wraps  are  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  it  is  one  business  of  the  school  to 
teach  children  the  proprieties  of  life.  When  cloakrooms  are  properly 
located,  they  can  be  carefully  supervised  by  the  teacher,  and  this 
will  lessen  the  probability  of  pilfering.  The  loss  of  umbrellas,  over- 
shoes, and  other  similar  articles  is  frequently  very  troublesome  to 
the  teacher,  as  weU  as  to  the  pupils.  Cloakrooms  are  necessary,  and 
every  plan  set  forth  in  this  bulletin  calls  for  them. 

LIBRABY   AND   TEAGHEB's   BOOM. 

It  may  be  repeated  that^the  school  building  belongs  to  the  whole 
community  and  not  simply  to  the  children  who  are  attending  school 
and  the  teacher  who  is  employed.  It  is  generally  the  only  community 
property  within  the  district,  and,  hence,  everybody  has  a  right  to 
use  it,  under  proper  restrictions,  and  to  make  it  the  general  civic 
center  of  the  eonmiunity.  Practically  all  district  schools  through- 
out the  country  have  or  should  have  some  general  reference  books, 
and  they  need  decent  places  to  keep  these  books  where  they  can  be 
consulted  readily,  easily,  and  without  disturbance.  It  is  not  neces- 
saiy  in  a  small  district  school  to  have  a  large  room  for  the  library,  but 
the  library  room  should  be  made  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
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one  in  the  building.    Here  little  touches  of  decoration  and  comfort 
may  appear  and  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  study  be  su^;ested. 

Many  of  the  books  foimd  in  school  libraries  can  be  used  to  advan^ 
tage  in  interesting  the  patrons  in  the  community  in  what  the  school  is 
attempting  to  do  and  is  doing,  and  a  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
collect  such  books  as  the  people  need.  One  of  the  general  reasons 
why  country  people  do  not  read  more  good  books,  and  why  they  read 
newspapers  instead,  is  that  the  newspapers  are  brought  to  them  and 
that  books,  even  if  f  oimd  in  the  school  library,  are  kept  there  and 
are  not  readily  accessible. 

Many  States  have  provided  by  legal  enactment  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  libraries  in  country  schools.  Lists  have 
been  made  out  by  committees  and  officers  to  guide  in  the  selection  of 
books.  But  for  the  most  part  these  books  must  be  kept  on  shelves  or 
in  bookcases  within  the  classrooms  and  be  used  by  the  pupils  at  their 
desks  while  classes  are  being  conducted.  As  a  result  the  school 
library  is  not  used  effectively  by  the  pupils  unless  the  teacher  has 
special  aptitude  for  interesting  them  in  the  books  at  hand.  Adults 
have  difficulty  in  giving  undivided  attention  to  their  reading  when 
they  are  surroimded  by  much  noise  and  confusion.  School  children 
have  still  less  power  to  focus  and  hold  their  attention.  Moreover, 
the  ordinary  classroom  with  its  necessary  discipline  does  not  furnish 
the  incentive  nor  the  atmosphere  of  a  reading  room.  A  library  room 
can  be  made  attractive  at  little  expense.  It  can  be  kept  neat  and 
tidy,  and  will  exert  a  tranquilizing  effect  on  the  children  who  are 
accorded  the  privilege  of  using  it.  The  mere  experience  of  being  in 
a  room  devoted  to  books  and  reading  will  create  a  new  sort  of  senti- 
ment for  books  and  develop  a  love  and  respect  for  them. 

A  district-school  library  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  use  of  the 
pupils  in  attendance,  llie  books  belong  to  the  conmiunity,  and  all 
who  can  make  worthy  use  of  them  should  have  access  to  them. 
Therefore,  with  a  special  library  room  available,  children  who  have 
left  school  and  all  adults  in  the  district  should  be  invited  to  come  at 
any  time  during  school  hours  to  read  and  to  borrow  books  for  home 
reading.  This  use  of  the  books  would  be  impossible  if  they  were 
kept  in  the  classroom,  for  the  work  of  the  regular  recitations 
must  go  on  and  the  teacher's  time  be  left  undisturbed.  In  brief,  the 
oountryHschool  library  should  be  the  public  library  for  that  commu* 
nity,  and  the  school  building  should  be  designed  with  this  in  mind. 

The  question  of  the  size  of  this  room  would  naturally  arise  here. 
How  much  space  can  be  spared,  or  rather,  how  much  can  be  provided 
for  a  library  room)  There  will  not  be  a  large  collection  of  books  in 
most  of  the  rural  schools  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and,  hence,  from 
the  point  of  vien^  of  providing  room  for  books,  only  a  small  space  will 
be  needed.    Shelves  can  be  built  in  the  walls  at  little  expense  and 
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without  QQcroachmg  much  on  the  space  available,  but  a  room  large 
enough  to  provide  for  a  reading  table  and  a  few  chairs  will  be  neces- 
sary. Furthermore,  the  library  room  should  in  many  buildings,  and 
perhaps  in  most  one-teacher  buildings,  be  used  also  as  a  teacher's 
room.  For  her  accommodation  a  small  wardrobe,  a  washstand,  and 
a  mirror  would  suffice.  The  school  supplies  also  can  be  kept  in  this 
room. 

The  library  room  will  afford  the  teacher  opportunity  to  confer 
privately  with  patrons  and  school  officers.  Teadiers  will  soon  learn 
that  when  parents  call  to  present  a  grievance  it  will  appreciably 
lessen  any  possible  friction  to  send  them  to  this  room  where  an 
atmosphere  of  quiet  and  dignity  prevails  and  to  allow  a  few  minutes 
to  elapse  before  conferring  with  them.  The  more  beautiful  and  taste* 
ful  this  room  can  be  made,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  come  to  an  amicable 
agreement.  For  these  various  reasons,  in  many  of  the  floor  plans 
presented  for  one-teacher  buildings  one  room  is  planned  to  serve  as  a 
library  and  a  teacher's  room. 

A  room  10  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide  will  generaUy  be  large  enough 
for  both  purposes,  especially  if  the  windows  are  correctly  set  and  the 
shelves  and  wardrobe  are  built  into  the  wall. 

This  room  should  open  only  into  the  classroom,  so  as  to  give  the 
teacher  entire  control  of  it  and  to  make  it  possible  to  keep  it  warm  from 
the  classroom  stove.  If  its  location  should  afford  an  opportunity 
to  build  a  small  fireplace  in  it  in  connection  with  the  chimney  for  the 
dassroom  stove,  its  usefulness  and  cheerfulness  would  be  appreciably 
increased.  The  floor  should  be  stained  and  waxed,  and  some  taste- 
ful, inexpensive  rugs  be  supplied. 

If  this  library  room  can  be  made  a  sort  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
sanctuary  for  the  community,  its  reflex  influences  will  be  seen  and 
felt  in  many  unexpected  ways.  A  tasteful,  cozy,  and  inviting  library 
room  in  some  of  our  district  schools  would  help  mightily  to  develop  a 
dissatisfaction  with  rusty  stoves,  broken  window  panes,  dirty  floors, 
a  hodgepodge  of  chromos  on  the  walk,  ill-kept  school  grounds, 
and  that  general  air  of  neglect  so  commonly  seen  about  country 
schoolhouses.  This  reflex  influence  mi^t  reach  beyond  the  school 
grounds. 

The  possible  use  of  the  library  room  in  connection  with  social 
activities  in  the  community  needs  only  to  be  mentioned.  The  room 
would  be  too  small,  of  course,  to  attempt  to  entertain  in  it  alone, 
but  in  connection  with  the  workrooms  and  the  classroom,  it  would 
prove  a  place  for  some  social  features  that  would  aid  in  making  the 
community  life  more  enjoyable. 

If  some  such  plans  for  a  flbrary  room  could  be  wrought  out,  and  the 
book9  be  selected  and  used  with  reference  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
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community^  the  people  would  soon  be  wiUing  to  increase  the  expendi- 
ture for  books  and  would  develop  a  commendable  pride  in  their  public- 
school  library. 

BA8EHSNT8. 

Until  recent  years  very  few  rural  schoolhouses  have  been  con- 
structed with  basement  rooms,  and  these  have  been  in  the  colder 
climates  of  the  north,  but  with  the  use  of  basement  rooms  there 
has  been  a  growing  recognition  of  their  value  in  rural  schools.  In 
the  first  place,  a  good  basement  furnishes  the  best  location  for  a 
furnace  for  heating  the  building.  The  word  ''furnace"  is  used  here 
instead  of  "jacketed  stove;"  the  only  difference  between  a  jacketed 
stove  and  a  furnace  is  that  the  jacket  surrounding  the  furnace  is 
open  at  the  top  only  through  ducts  or  pipes,  which  are  devised  to 
conduct  the  warm  air  to  different  parts  of  the  building.  In  all 
essentials,  a  hot-air  furnace  is  merely  a  modified  jacketed  stove. 
When  a  furnace  is  used  in  a  basement,  it  will  be  possible  to  heat 
directly,  not  only  the  classroom,  but  the  workrooms,  library,  and 
cloakrooms.  This  will  give  a  much  more  satisfactory  and  even 
heat  to  the  various  rooms  than  if  dependence  were  placed  upon  a 
jacketed  stove  within  the  classroom  itself.  Furthermore,  it  will  give 
an  opportunity  to  ventilate  all  the  rooms  to  good  advantage.  By 
placing  the  heating  device  in  the  basement,  space  will  be  saved  in  the 
classroom  and  a  greater  amoxmt  of  space  for  fuel  can  be  economically 
provided  than  would  be  easily  possible  on  the  first  floor. 

In  the  second  place  it  would  obviate  much  dirt,  dust,  and  confusion 
in  the  classroom.  In  spite  of  all  one  can  do,  even  with  the  use  of 
wood,  a  stove  in  the  classroom  is  a  source  of  a  good  deal  of  litter  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  it  always  makes  the  room  appear  untidy  and  ill 
kept.  Moreover,  a  building  is  less  endangered  by  fire  when  a  furnace 
is  properly  placed  in  the  basement  than  it  is  with  a  stove  located 
within  the  classroom.  There  is  always  some  danger  of  fire  dropping 
on  the  floor,  or  of  doors  coming  open  out  of  school  hours  and  thus 
endangering  the  building.  A  good  basement  with  a  cement  floor 
and  carefully  protected  joists  above  to  prevent  overheating  from  the 
furnace  reduces  the  possibility  of  danger  from  fire  to  a  minimum.  A 
furnace  also  generally  has  a  better  draft  than  a  jacketed  stove  set 
in  the  room  above  because  of  the  greater  distance  between  the  intake 
of  the  smoke  flue  and  the  exit  at  the  top  of  the  chimney.  The  fresh- 
air  duct  can  be  easily  arranged  from  the  outside  throxigh  the  basement 
to  the  furnace  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  general  appearance 
or  structure  of  the  building.  In  another  place  more  extended  discus- 
sion will  be  made  of  the  heating  of  schoolrooms. 

Basements  are  always  advantageous  for  the  location  of  toilets 
and  baths.     Tlus  matter  will  be  taken  up  in  another  chapter;  it 
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is  8u£Bcient  here  simply  to  state  the  fact  in  order  to  make  clearer 
the  value  of  basements  imder  rural  schoolhouses. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  a  basement  offers  opporttmity  for  a 
larger  fuel  room  than  can  be  accommodated  on  the  main  floor. 
This  is  a  very  important  matter.  In  cold  climates  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  some  convenient  and  ample  space  for  the  storage 
of  fuel  for  the  winter,  else  the  teacher  or  the  pupils  will  be  exposed 
to  the  weather  in  bringing  in  fuel  and  cleaning  the  stove  of  ashes. 
With  a  basement  imder  a  rural  schoolhouse,  ample  room  can  be 
secured  for  the  storage  of  sufficient  fuel  to  last  through  the  winter. 
This  can  be  put  in  before  the  beginning  of  school  and  will  be  safe 
from  rain  and  snow  and  will  be  in  far  better  condition  than  if  it 
were  in  some  detached  outbuilding.  It  is  impracticable  to  attempt  to 
build  a  fuel  room  sufficiently  large  on  the  main  floor  to  accom- 
modate a  year's  supply  of  fuel. 

Doubtless  the  main  objections  which  will  be  raised  against  the 
construction  of  basements  imder  rural  schoolhouses  are  the  expense 
of  construction  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  in  a  sanitary 
condition .  A  basement  should  not  be  constructed  in  a  school  building 
located  on  flat,  wet  land,  imless  there  are  abundant  opportunities 
for  properly  underdraining  it,  or,  rather,  surroimding  it  with  drains 
so  that  it  will  not  become  damp  or  allow  water  to  seep  in  during  a 
rainy  season. 

The  best  method  of  keeping  basements  dry  is  to  surroimd  them  with 
tile  drains,  set  at  least  a  foot  below  the  level  of  the  basement  floor. 
To  surroxmd  the  building  with  tiles  is  better  than  to  attempt  to  run 
a  drain  beneath  the  floor.  The  tiles  must  be  large  enough  to.  carry 
away  lill  of  the  water  flowing  toward  the  basement,  and  the  ditch 
must  be  so  constructed  that  there  will  be  ample  flow  into  it  from  all 
directions.  Comparatively  little  local  surface  water  sinks  into  the 
drain;  the  water  comes  up  from  below  into  the  drain  and  is  thus 
carried  away,  frequently  after  having  traveled  a  long  distance 
underground.  This  principle  is  not  generally  understood  by  those 
who  have  not  had  large  experience  with  the  use  of  drain  tiles.  The 
pressure  of  the  water  increases  with  the  depth  and  naturally  that 
lower  down  would  be  the  first  to  escape,  just  as  in  artesian  wells. 
If,  therefore,  a  drain  is  placed  all  about  a  school  building  and  below 
the  level  of  the  basement  floor,  there  is  no  probability  that  any  flow  of 
undei^round  water  will  reach  the  school  building,  for  it  will  be  carried 
off  through  the  tiles  thus  placed. 

When  a  rural-school  building  is  located  on  high,  gravelly  soil, 
with  no  drainage  toward  it  from  any  direction,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  smround  the  building  with  a  drain,  for  a  good,  strong  cement 
floor  and  cement  walls  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  moistxire 
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that  might  otherwise  come  in.  However,  it  is  generally  safer  and 
frequently  not  expensive  to  surround  the  building  with  a  drain  as 
indicated,  and  this  makes  assiu'ance  doubly  sure. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  eaves  troughs  and  leaders  should  be 
provided  to  carry  away  the  water  from  the  roof  of  the  building.  If 
there  are  no  eaves  troughs,  the  water  will  fall  down  all  about  tho 
building  and  saturate  the  ground,  making  it  difficult  to  keep  the 
basement  walls  dxj.  The  water  from  the  roof  should  be  carried 
away  a  sufficient  distance  to  prevent  any  of  it  from  finding  its  way 
back  to  the  basement.  When  a  drain  is  placed  well  below  the  level 
of  the  basement  floor,  tho  roof  water  can  be  carried  down  through 
the  leaders  and  through  cemented  sewer  tiles  into  the  drain.  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  to  prevent  the  d6bris  which  gathers  on  the 
roof  and  in  the  gutters  from  clogging  the  leaders  or  the  drain  below. 
Generally,  there  should  be  some  form  of  trap  between  the  sewer  tile 
and  the  end  of  the  leaders  to  catch  the  coarser  materials  and  thus 
prevent  clogging. 

Eaves  troughs,  however,  have  their  disadvantages,  especially  in 
cold  climates.  Frequently,  when  the  roof  is  covered  with  snow  and 
the  atmosphere  is  below  the  freezing  point  at  the  eaves,  the  heat 
escaping  from  the  school  room  will  cause  the  underside  of  the  snow 
to  melt.  A  part  of  this  water  will  freeze  in  the  troughs  and  leaders 
and  in  time  they  will  be  clogged  with  ice  and  rendered  worse  than 
useless.  Some  builders  in  the  north  have  given  up  the  eaves  troughs 
and  depend  on  a  drain  directly  below  the  eaves  to  catch  and  cany 
away  tiie  water  falling  from  the  roof.  They  lay  the  drain  a  safe 
distance  below  the  level  of  the  walls,  give  it  a  good  gradient,  fill  the 
space  above  it  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  with  coarse 
broken  stone  or  boulders,  put  a  thin  coat  of  soil  and  sod  over  the 
broken  stone,  and  thus  let  the  water  sink  quickly  to  the  tiles.  When 
stone  is  near  at  hand,  this  method  of  drainage  will  cost  less  than 
the  use  of  leaders  and  eaves  troughs  and  has  proved  acceptable  in 
many  places. 

Besides  the  difficulty  experienced  with  ice,  eaves  troughs  are  easily 
clogged  with  leaves  and  are  frequently  broken.  Constant  care  should 
be  exercised  to  keep  them  in  proper  condition. 

The  space  to  be  excavated  for  a  basement  will  not  necessaxily  be 
of  the  same  size  as  the  school  building.  If  it  seems  necessary  to 
economize,  only  such  excavation  need  be  made  as  will  give  sufficient 
space  for  the  use  of  the  basement  as  indicated. 

The  height  of  the  basement  is  a  matter  that  can  not  be  definitely 
settled  once  for  all;  each  location  will  offer  different  conditions  of 
drainage  and  surrounding  topography.  At  some  places  it  will  be 
possible  to  excavate  to  a  greater  depth  with  safety  than  at  others. 
Besides,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  building  will  have  a  good  deal  to 
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do  with  the  amount  of  basement  walls  showing  above  the  ground. 
Ordinarily  the  distance  between  the  jSnished  floor  of  the  basement 
and  the  joists  of  the  floor  above  is  about  8  feet.  If  the  depth  of  the 
finished  floor  is  4  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  ground  around 
the  building,  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  foundation  wall  4  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  unless  the  building  is  rather 
low  and  wide  this  would  leave  the  foundation  wall  too  high  and 
make  it  difficult  for  the  exterior  to  maintain  proper  proportions.  If 
the  excavation  is  6  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  precaution 
will  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  ground  water  and  to 
keep  the  basement  from  becoming  damp  and  unhealthfuL 

The  contour  of  the  ground  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as 
opportunities  for  carrying  water  away  from  the  building  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  depth  of  the  basement.  It  is  possible  to  make 
a  basement,  where  work  rooms  are  not  to  be  installed,  usable  and 
sanitary  when  the  height  between  the  cement  floor  and  the  bottom 
of  the  joists  supporting  the  floor  above  is'  only  7  feet.  In  this  case 
it  will  generally  be  necessary,  however,  to  set  the  furnace  in  a  water- 
tight cemented  pit  a  foot  deeper  than  the  level  of  the  basement  floor, 
so  as  to  keep  the  top  of  it  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  floor  joists 
above. 

UNILATERAL   LIGHTING. 

If  the  great  majority  of  children  were  not  right-handed,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  demand  that  the  windows  be  so  placed  in  school- 
rooms as  to  admit  the  light  from  the  left  side  of  the  pupils  when 
seated  at  their  desks.  But,  since  we  are  a  right-handed  race,  with 
brains  organized  accordingly,  the  great  majority  of  children  are  rid 
of  troublesome  shadows  in  writing  only  when  light  is  admitted  from 
the  left  side,  thus  carrying  the  shadows  away  from  the  written  work 
and  relieving  the  vision  from  the  disturbances  which  would  other- 
wise come.  If  the  reader  will  take  a  seat  in  a  closed  room  near  a 
window  and  attempt  to  write  with  the  hand  which  is  next  the  win- 
dow, he  will  reali2se  more  fully  than  words  can  tell  how  the  shadows 
of  his  hand  and  pen  will  trouble  him.  Children  suffer  more  from 
such  disturbances  than  older  people,  because  their  eyes  tire  more 
quickly  and  their  attention  is  more  easily  distracted.  Hence  it  is  a 
matter  of  importance  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  all  right-handed 
children  to  be  so  placed  in  the  school  room  that  light  should  come 
from  the  left  rather  than  from  the  right. 

All  left-handed  children  should  be  taught  from  the  first  to  write 
with  their  right  hands.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  this  is  not  a 
serious  undertaking  if  it  is  made  when  the  child  is  just  learning  to 
write.  If,  however,  a  child  has  not  been  early  taught  to  use  his 
light  hand  and  has  reached  the  upper  grades  with  an  established 
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habit  of  using  his  left  hand  for  writing,  it  is  often  better  to  let  him 
continue  rather  than  to  insist  on  a  late  change.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  fair  to  the  left-handed  writers  to  seat  them,  if  possible, 
so  that  the  light  may  come  from  their  right,  so  as  to  throw  the  shad- 
ows back  of  their  hands.  But,  since  the  great  majority  are  right- 
handed,  schoolhouses  should  be  built  to  meet  their  needs  and  special 
provision  be  made  for  those  who  have  not  been  taught  the  use  of 
the  right  hand  for  writmg. 

But  some  one  may  ask:  ''Why  not  have  windows  on  both  sides  of 
a  classroom,  for  is  it  not  impossible  to  have  too  much  well-diffused 
light  in  a  schoolroom?"  Until  very  recently  all  school  buildings 
were  constructed  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  still  hard  to  convince  some 
people  that  lighting  from  one  side  is  better  than  lighting  from  both 
sides. 

Suppose  we  consider  a  schoolroom  with  east  and  west  exposure, 
with  the  same  number  of  windows  on  each  side,  located  in  the  same 
relative  positions.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  light  is  stronger  from  the  east  than  from  the  west,  and  the 
line  where  the  light  from  each  side  is  equally  strong  is  well  toward 
the  west  side  of  the  room.  This  line  will  shift  toward  the  east  side 
the  rest  of  the  day,  reaching  the  center  at  noon.  But  at  any  time 
in  the  day  there  are  always  two  shadows  of  the  hand  and  pen.  These 
shadows  are  of  equal  intensity  only  at  this  shifting  line  of  equal  light. 
Here  they  are  comparatively  inconspicuous,  but  still  visible.  To  the 
left  or  right  of  this  changing  line  one  shadow  is  stronger,  and  hence 
it  is  impossible  to  seat  all  pupils  so  as  to  give  them  an  equally  good 
light  for  writing.  There  is  no  desk  in  the  whole  room  where  double 
shadows  of  the  hand  and  pen  may  not  be  seen;  but  those  pupils  who 
receive  the  stronger  light  from  the  side  opposite  the  hand  used  in 
writing  experience  less  difficulty.  If  the  heavy  shadow  falls  athwart 
the  work  and  within  the  focus  of  the  vision,  it  will  fatigue  the  eyes 
uselessly.  For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  seat  all  of  the  pupils 
in  a  schoolroom  with  bilateral  lighting  without  imposing  some  slight 
hardship  on  all  and  a  serious  hindrance  on  something  less  than  half 
of  them. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  bilateral  lighting  is  not  to  be  preferred. 
The  best  place  for  a  blackboard  is  directly  opposite  the  source  of 
light,  and  hence  it  ought  to  bd  placed  on  the  wall  of  one  side  of  the 
classroom.  The  common  custom  has  been  to  place  the  blackboards 
between  the  windows  on  both  sides.  Such  a  setting  of  blackboards 
is  responsible  for  an  untold  amount  of  eyestrain,  headache,  and 
habits  of  inattention.  He  who  reads  these  lines  and  can  not  recall  from 
his  school  days  a  distinct  memory  of  pain  from  such  blackboards  will 
understand  the  justice  of  the  criticism  if  he  will  face  an  unshaded 
window  and  attempt  to  foUow  the  demonstration  of  a  problem 
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whose  solution  is  worked  out  on  a  board  adjoining  the  window.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  eye  is  to  a  large  degree  an  automatic 
or  reflex  organ  and  accordingly  accommodates  itself  to  the  light 
entering  it.  If  one  looks  at  work  on  a  blackboard  adjoining  a  win- 
dow, a  conflict  in  the  demands  of  vision  takes  place.  The  strong 
Hght  from  the  window  causes  the  pupil  to  contract  so  as  to  reduce  the 
number  of  rays  of  light  which  would  otherwise  enter  the  eye  and  over- 
stimulate  and  shock  the  retina.  But  this  is  just^the  opposite  of  what 
the  eye  demands  in  order  to  read  easily  what  is  written  on  the  black- 
board; for  when  the  eye  is  focused  on  a  dark  surface  the  pupil  expands 
so  that  all  the  needed  available  light  may  enter.  This  conflict  is  the 
cause  of  much  eyestrain,  fatigue,  and  the  accompanying  revulsions. 

Yoimg  children  should  not  spend  much  time  studying  work  writ- 
ten on  blackboards;  but  we  can  not  do  without  blackboards  nor 
without  frequently  directing  the  attention  of  the  children  to  work 
placed  on  them.  It  may  be  argued  that  there  would  be  space  enough 
on  the  end  walls  for  all  the  blackboards  needed,  and  that  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  locate  them  between  windows  on  the  sides.  Frequently, 
however,  the  teacher's  end  of  the  room  is  broken  by  doors  to  cloak- 
room, fuel  room,  or  Ubrary,  and  all  the  available  blackboard  "there 
found  is  needed  for  assignments  and  directions.  The  rear  of  the  room, 
even  if  not  broken  by  doors,  is  too  far  removed  from  many  of  the 
pupils  to  make  a  blackboard  placed  there  effective  for  class  demon- 
strations. Besides,  the  Ught  on  the  end  of  the  room  is  generally  not 
so  good  as  it  is  on  the  wall  directly  opposite  the  light.  It  is  a  rational 
conclusion,  then,  to  say  that  even  if  unilateral  lighting  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  hygiene  it  would  still  be  wise  to 
locate  aU  the  windows  on  one  side,  so  that  the  other  might  be  used  for 
blackboards. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  beUef ,  light  coming  directly  from  above  the 
desks  introduces  more  disturbing  shadows  than  that  coming  from  the 
left.  For  this  reason  alone  lateral  lighting  is  generally  preferable 
in  schoobooms  to  sky  lighting,  though  the  latter  is  often  helpful  in 
cities  where  taU  buildings  obstruct  the  light  or  where  troublesome 
reflections  from  outside  buildings  are  likely  to  overstimulate  and 
fatigue  the  eyes. 


Chapter  VII, 

PLANS  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLHOUSES. 


The  various  plans  exhibited  in  this  bulletin  are  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  to  district-school  authorities  some  specific  sug- 
gestions to  aid  them  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  rural  school- 
houses.  The  variety  of  plans  corresponds  to  the  varying  conditions 
met  with.  Some  communities  axe  able  to  construct  buildings  of 
ample  size;  others  are  limited  in  means.  Some  neighborhoods,  with 
small  school  population,  need  small  buildings;  others^  whose  school 
population  is  growing,  need  larger  buildings.  Some  communities  can 
command  the  means  to  equip  a  building  with  modem  conveniences; 
others  will  have  to  reduce  expense  to  the  minimum;  and  some  must 
think  of  consoUdation  and  the  sort  of  building  and  equipment  such 
conditions  demand.  Problems  of  rural  education  are  so  diverse  that 
no  one  building  can  be  designated  as  a  standard  building.  There  are 
some  conditions  which  every  building  ought  to  meet  and  which  have 
been  set  forth  briefly  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  bulletin;  but,  in 
other  respects,  country  school-buildings  must  be  constructed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  particular  neighborhoods  which  they  are  to  serve. 

Model  Ifo.  1. 

The  first  model  presented  is  that  of  a  one-teacher  school  building, 
including  one  cloakroom,  a  teacher's  room,  a  library,  a  workroom  for 
the  girls,  a  fuel  room,  a  toilet  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls.  This 
building  is  designed  to  accommodate  about  40  pupils.^  The  plate 
showing  the  interior  arrangements  of , the  various  rooms  is  from  a  pho- 
tograph taken  of  the  model  with  the  roof  removed.  The  number  of 
desks  shown  in  this  cut  is  too  great.  The  desks  are  properly  located, 
but  each  will  occupy  more  space  than  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  building  the  main  entrance  is  on  the 
side.  This,  as  has  been  said  in  the  discussion  on  the  location  of  the 
schoolhouse,  is  not,  in  general,  the  most  satisfactory  place  for  the 
main  entrance  to  a  one-teacher  rural  school  building,  because  in  a 
way  it  necessitates  placing  the  long  side  of  the  building  toward  the 
roadway  from  which  the  entrance  is  made.    However,  school  officers 
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are  sometimes  compiled  to  select  a  location  with  east  or  west  frontage, 
and  in  such  locations,  if  the  main  entrance  is  placed  in  the  end  of  the 
building,  the  broad  sides  of  the  rooms  would  lie  north  and  south,  and 
this  wouid  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  good  lighting.  The 
floor  plan  of  this  building  was  drawn  with  this  difficulty  in  mind  and  is 
designed  to  help  solve  it.  This  plan  can  be  used  on  a  lot  fronting 
east  OT  west,  and  in  either  case  will  get  good  lighting.  The  plan  con- 
templates facing  west,  so  that  the  classroom  would  be  lighted  from 
the  east.  This  will  shield  the  classroom  from  the  north  and  west 
winds  in  winter,  and  also,  to  some  degree,  from  the  heat  in  summer. 
The  only  difficulty  with  this  orientation  would  be  that  the  workroom, 
designed  for  the  girls,  would  have  only  north  light.  If  the  building 
ware  faced  toward  the  east  and  dependence  were  placed  on  west  light 
for  the  classroom,  then  the  workroom  and  hbrary  would  get  the  south 
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erposure.    The  choice  between  the  two  orientations  should  depend 
on  local  conditions.    Either  will  be,  in  the  main,  satisfactory. 

In  this  building  toilets  are  shown  for  the  boys  and  the  girls,  the  one 
for  the  boys  beii^  just  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  from  the  outside, 
and  the  one  for  the  girls  opwiing  off  the  workroom,  which  is  largely 
designed  for  the  special  work  that  ^Is  will  eng^e  in.  Some  objec- 
tion might  be  offered  to  opening  the  girl's  toilet  into  the  workroom. 
It  would  be  better  if  this  could  be  easily  avoided,  but  since  this  work- 
room will  be  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  the  girls,  it  will  be  easy  for 
the  teacher  to  maintain  proper  privacy  in  it.  If,  however,  it  should 
seem  advisable  to  use  this  workroom  for  both  boys  and  giris,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  boys  can  be  so  arranged  that  no  inconvenience  for  the 
girls  will  arise.  Furthermore,  the  door  into  this  toilet  room  may  be 
made  through  the  fuel  room  by  slightly  enlarging  the  space  for  the 
fuel  room  and  .that  marked  for  the  ^rls'  toilet,  and  thus  due  privacy 
could  be  maintained.  Of  course  where  running  water  is  not  available, 
the  toilet  rooms  shown  could  be  left  out  or  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
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The  boys'  room  could  be  easily  transformed  into  an  additional  cloak- 
room, and  that  for  the  girls  be  thrown  into  the  fuel  room  or  used  as  a 
tool  room.  The  time  is  coming  soon,  however,  when  washout  toilets 
will  be  more  common  in  country  schools,  for  the  pressure-tank  system 
of  water  supply  will  meet  this  demand. 

In  this  building  the  light  for  the  library  comes  from  two  sides,  and 
the  room  will  therefore  be  well  lighted  and  properly  purified  by 
sunshine.  Those  who  read  or  work  in  this  room  can  easily  adjust 
themselves  so  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  anyone  to  face  tiie  light. 
The  room  is  arranged  to  open  only  from  the  classroom  and  is  thereby 
under  constant  and  direct  control  of  the  teacher.  Bookcases  should 
be  built  in  the  walls.  There  will  then  be  plenty  of  room  for  a  reading 
table  and  chairs  for  those  who  are  sent  here  to  do  their  work.  This 
Ubrary  room  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  funds  will  permit.    The 


Tya,  2.— Bear  elevation,  Model  2. 

children  will  consider  the  privilege  of  using  it  as  a  sort  of  reward  of 
merit,  and  the  teacher  can  use  it  effectively  for  many  purposes. 

The  use  of  the  workroom  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  many  condi- 
tions. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  chimney  passes  up  through  this 
room,  and  hence  a  small  range  could  be  placed  in  it  and  the  girls  be 
taught  scientific  cookery.  Tables  and  cases  could  be  located  in  it  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  designing,  cutting,  and  making  of  girls' 
clothuig.  If  the  boys  are  to  be  taught  also  in  this  room,  a  work- 
bench could  be  installed  and  certain  lines  of  maAual  work  could  be 
engaged  in. 

The  cloakroom  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  is  designed  for  the 
use  of  both  the  boys  and  the  girls,  and  has  a  door  opening  directly  into 
the  classroom.  By  a  little  careful  supervision  and  proper  arrangement 
of  hooks,  cases,  and  shelves,  this  room  should  be  ample  for  the  number 
of  pupils  it  is  designed  to  accommodate.  If,  however,  at  times  the 
older  girls  should  need  a  little  more  privacy,  the  workroom  could  be 
utilized  for  them. 
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The  teacher's  room  la  located  off  the  front  end  of  the  classroom 
and  is  designed  as  a  private  place  where  the  teacher  may  keep  her 
wrapS;  and,  if  need  be,  keep  the  supplies  for  the  school.  In  this  plan, 
the  teacher's  room  need  not  be  utilized  in  any  way  as  a  reception 
room,  for  the  library  can  better  serve  that  piu:pose. 

The  classroom  receives  all  of  its  light  from  one  sloe,  and  the  win- 
dows on  this  side  are  placed  well  to  the  rear.  The  bottoms  of  the 
windows  are  4  feet  above  the  floor,  and  their  tops  extend  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ceiling. 

The  cubical  contents  of  iina  building  between  the  floor  and  the  main 
ceiUng  and  the  outside  walls  ia  approximately  15,700  cubic  feet.  The 
cost  of  construction,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  material 
tised  on  local  markets,  both  as  to  material  and  labor,  and  the  kind  of 
finish  and  furniture  used  on  the  interior.  The  model  from  which  the 
photographs  were  made  was  designed  and  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Cooper  &  Bailey,  architects,  of  Boston.  There  are  no  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  construction. 

The  interior  floor  plan  can  be  modified  to  some  degree  without 
serious  disturbance;  for  example,  if  the  library  were  furnished  with 
a  wardrobe  to  accommodate  the  teacher,  the  cloakroom  could  be 
enlarged  to  advantage.  However,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  put 
anything  in  the  hbrary  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  limit  its  useful- 
ness or  disturb  the  opportimity  for  making  it  attractive  and  beautiful. 

As  has  akeady  been  said,  if  the  workroom  is  to  be  used  for  botli 
boys  and  girls,  it  would  then  be  advisable  to  open  the  door  into  the 
girls'  toilet  from  the  fuel  room.  The  fuel  space  could  be  boxed  in,  and 
there  would  be  sufficient  passageway  through  the  fuel  room  into  the 
toilet  room.  This  would  make  the  location  of  this  room  less  objec- 
tionable. 

A  closer  view  of  this  building  shows  that  the  front  steps  are 
shielded  partly  by  a  small  overhanging  roof.  The  front  door  is 
protected  from  the  weather.  The  floor  of  the  open  passageway  should 
be  cement  or  terrazzo.  The  only  objection  to  leaving  this  passageway 
open  to  the  outside  as  indicated  is  the  danger  of  tramps  or  other  dis- 
reputable travelers  taking  advantage  of  it  as  a  place  to  tarry  at  night. 
If  need  be,  the  steps  could  be  set  in  and  double  outside  doors  could 
be  included.  In  the  milder  parts  of  the  country  this  outside  door 
would  not  be  necessary.  In  colder  northern  regions  the  outside  should 
be  closed  with  double  doors,  thus  preventing  the  snows  from  drift- 
ing in. 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb  in  any  way  the  lines  of  the  exterior,  the 
pitch  of  the  roof,  the  width  of  the  eaves,  the  height  of  the  windows, 
the  height  of  the  gables,  or  the  lines  of  the  windows,  for  they  all  blend 
into  an  almost  perfect  imity.     A  building  with  such  delicate  lines  as 
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this  should  not  be  marred  with  eaves  troughs  or  leaders.  The  wall 
should  be  protected  by  a  tile  drain  all  about  the  building  located 
directly  under  the  eaves,  as  described  on  a  preceding  page. 

The  little  touches  of  art  indicated  in  the  style  of  the  window  sash 
may  be  neglected  without  any  serious  disadvantage.  The  color  of  the 
model  shown  by  this  photograph  is  pure  white.  It  would  not  be 
at  all  necessary  to  follow  this  color  scheme  in  a  building  constructed 
after  this  model;  in  fact,  the  building  would  be  less  conspicuous  and 
more  beautiful  if  a  darker  neutral  shade  were  used  for  the  roof  and 
the  sides.    A  dark  weathered  brown  for  the  outer  walls  and  a  dark 


Fia.  8.— Floor  pUm  of  one-teBoher  school,  Model  2. 


moss  green  for  the  roof  would  make  the  building  blend  much  better 
with  the  average  country  neighborhood-  than  if  it  were  treated  in 
white.  Any  carpenter  or  builder  should  be  able  to  take  the  measure- 
ments of  these  drawings  and  photographs  and  construct  this  building 
in  exactly  the  same  beautiful  form. 


Model  No.  8. 


The  above  floor  plan  of  model  2  shows  a  one-teacher  rural  school- 
house,  with  a  classroom  in  the  center  of  the  building,  and  with  the 
workrooms  and  library  grouped  aroimd  it  on  three  sides.  This  build- 
ing is  ako  designed,  as  in  model  1,  to  occupy  a  lot  having  an  east  or 
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west  frontage;  and  to  make  an  entrance  in  the  side  of  the  building. 
If  the  front  of  the  building  is  situated  on  a  lot  facing  west,  then  the 
lighting  of  the  classroom  would  come  from  the  east^  and  the  boys'  work- 
room would  receive  the  south  light;  the  girls'  workroom  woidd  receive 
north  and  west  light,  the  library  would  have  south  and  west  light, 
the  cloakrooms  would  both  receive  west  light.  However,  this  build- 
ing could  be  located  so  as  to  face  east  and  be  equally  well  situated  with 
reference  to  the  lighting.  The  advantage  in  facing  it  west  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  classroom  would  be  shielded  somewhat  in  winter  from 
west  and  north  winds.  This  plan  is  more  elaborate  than  the  first  one, 
because  it  has  two  workrooms,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls. 


Fio.  4.— Suggested  basement  for  Model  2. 

This  is  a  decided  advantage.  It  gives  room  for  different  kinds 
of  manual  training  equipment,  and  develops  a  sense  of  responsibility 
in  both  boys  and  girls  by  having  special  rooms  for  their  special  work. 
The  library  is  not  quite  so  large,  but  there  are  two  small  cloakrooms, 
one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls ;  in  addition,  there  is  a  fuel  room 
in  the  rear  of  the  classroom  and  a  small  room  for  tools,  drawers,  and 
cases  adjoining  the  girls'  workroom. 

No  toilets  have  been  planned  in  this  building,  and  the  basement 
would  have  to  be  arranged  for  them  or  else  detached  buildings  used. . 
The  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  4)  shows  how  the  basement  could 
be  arranged  both  for  heating  apparatus  and  for  the  location  of  toilets 
and  baths  and  offers  suggestions  to  those  neighborhoods  with  sufficient 
funds  at  hand  and  opportunity  to  supply  running  water. 

The  classroom,  as  was  said,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  building, 
with  only  one  outside  wall.     The  windows  in  this  room  have  been 
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grouped  closely  together  on  the  rear  and  left  of  the  children  when  in 
their  seats.  The  windows  are  set  4  feet  above  the  floor  and  are  3  feet 
wide  and  8  feet  high.  The  distance  from  the  finished  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing is  12^  feet. 

Blackboards  in  this  room  are  set  on  three  sides  of  the  room;  none 
are  on  the  window  side.  At  the  front  end  of  the  room,  near  the  teach- 
er's desk,  the  blackboard  should  be  set  3  ^  feet  above  the  floor  and 
should  be  3}  feet  wide.  On  the  other  sides  it  is  better  to  set  the 
blackboards  28  inches  from  the  floor  and  to  make  them  4  feet  wide. 

Wainscoting  should  be  placed  beneath  the  windows  and  beneath 
the  blackboards  all  aroimd  the  room.  On  the  window  side,  this  wains- 
coting should  reach  to  the  lower  part  of  the  window  casing;  on  the 
other  side  to  the  chalk  trough. 

The  walls  above  the  wainscoting  and  those  above  the  blackboards 
should  be  plastered  with  the  best  material  and,  before  the  building  is 
used;  should  be  tinted  a  light  grayish  buff  or  a  very  inconspicuous 
shade  of  grayish  green.  The  colors  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum 
should  not  be  used  in  a  schoolroom. 

If  a  basement  is  provided  imder  this  building,  the  entrances  to  it 
should  be  from  each  end,  beneath  the  workrooms,  and  these  entrances 
should  be  guarded  by  some  form  of  covering  that  would  harmonize 
with  the  architectural  design  of  the  building.  A  furnace  could  be 
located  at  the  most  convenient  place  in  the  basement,  preferably  near 
the  center,  and  from  that  point  hot-air  pipes  could  be  carried  to  the 
workrooms,  hbrary,  and  classroom. 

If  provision  is  made  for  a  fuel  room  in  the  basement,  a  fuel  room 
on  the  main  floor  will  not  be  needed,  and  that  room  could  be  utilized 
as  a  teacher's  room.  The  floor  plan  was  drawn  on  the  supposition 
that  no  basement  would  be  provided,  and  the  location  of  a  jacketed 
stove  and  chimney  are  indicated.  If  a  basement  is  provided,  as 
suggested,  walks  diould  extend  around  the  building  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  tile  drainage. 

The  classroom  is  30  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide  and  has  desk  room 
for  35  to  40  pupils. 

The  boys'  workroom,  situated  immediately  back  of  the  teacher's 
desk,  is  24  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide.  It  is  lighted  entirely  from  one 
side  and  has  a  door  opening  into  the  classroom  near  the  library  room. 
Cases  could  be  built  in  the  outer  end  of  the  boys'  workroom  for  tools 
and  models  used  in  comiection  with  the  sbopwork. 

The  girls'  workroom  as  shown  is  approximately  25  feet  long  and  8 
feet  wide  and  is  lighted  from  two  sides.  A  door  opens  into  this  room 
directly  opposite  the  door  into  the  boys'  workroom,  and  thus  allows 
passage  along  the  wide  aisle  between  the  last  row  of  seats  and  the 
Inner  wall. 
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Blackboards  should  be  set  in  botb  of  these  workrooms  on  the  inner 
walls  and  should  be  3i  feet  above  the  floor  and  3  feet  wide.  These 
blackboards  can  be  used  for  many  purposes,  but  are  chiefly  designed 
for  drawings,  lesson  assignments,  and  plans  in  connection  with  the 
work  done  in  these  rooms. 

The  small  room  adjoining  the  girls'  workroom,  marked  '*  storage 
room,"  can  be  fitted  up  with  drawers  and  shelves  for  sewing  materials 
and  also  for  kitchen  utensils. 

The  library  room  opens  directly  off  the  classroom,  near  the  teacher's 
desk.  This  library  is  designed  to  be  10  feet  long  and  approximately 
8  feet  wide.  Bookshelves  should  be  built  around  the  wall  in  those 
spaces  not  occupied  by  the  windows  and  the  door.  These  shelves 
should  not  be  more  than  9  inches  deep,  and  hence  there  will  be  room 
for  a  small  reading  table  aad  a  few  chairs.  The  walls  above  the 
bookshelves  should  be  tinted  the  same  color  as  in  the  classroom. 

The  cloakrooms,  opening  left  and  right  from  the  vestibule,  have 
one  door  each  and  are  designed  to  communicate  only  with  the  vesti- 
bule. Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  blackboard  space  on  the  wall 
in  the  classroom  opposite  the  windows  would  be  greatly  limited,  a 
door  should  open  into  the  classroom  from  each  of  these  cloakrooms. 
This  arrangement  would  give  the  teacher  better  control  and  would 
prevent  some  congestion  in  the  cloakrooms,  but  xmless  the  black- 
boards in  the  workrooms  could  be  utilized  for  some  of  the  regular 
class  work  this  change  would  not  be  advisable. 

To  prevent  annoyance,  all  doors  opening  into  the  classroom  should 
swing  out.  This  applies  to  the  do&rs  of  the  workrooms,  library,  vesti- 
bule, and  fuel  room. 

The  chimney  passes  up  through  the  girls'  workroom.  This  will 
permit  the  one  chinmey  to  serve  both  the  jacketed  stove  or  furnace 
and  a  range  for  the  girls'  workroom. 

The  floors  of  aU  rooms  of  this  building  should  be  double,  except 
the  vestibule,  and  that  should  be  of  cement  or  terrazzo.  The  upper 
floors  in  the  other  rooms  should  be  made  of  hard  pine,  selected  maple, 
or  oak  boards. 

The  wainscoting  throughout  the  building  should  be  stained  a 
neutral  brown,  so  as  to  reflect  no  high  lights  into  the  eyes  of  the  pupils 
while  they  are  at  work.  The  roof  should  be  of  rather  flat  construc- 
tion, preferably  hipped. 

The  windows  into  the  cloakrooms,  as  will  be  noticed,  are  set  6  feet 
above  the  floor,  so  that  the  walls  beneath  them  can  be  used  for  clothing 
hooks.  This  provision  wiU  give  plenty  of  light,  and  it  also  relieves 
the  architectural  features  of  the  building  to  some  extent. 

The  model  from  which  this  drawing  was  made  was  designed  by 
Mr.  William  B.  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis.     The  drawing  does  not  show 
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the  real  beauty  of  the  exterior.    The  model  was  not  in  condition  for 
photographmg,  and  this  drawing  had  to  be  made  instead. 

The  dimensions  of  this  building  are  46  by  32  feet.  In  rural  con^ 
munities  where  there  are  opportunities  for  utilizing  the  school  for 
general  social  purposes,  it  would  furnish  plenty  of  space.  The  girls' 
workroom,  the  boys'  workroom,  and  the  library  especially  lend  them- 
selves  to  uses  of  this  kind.  "With  a  range  in  the  biiilding,  light 
refreshments  could  be  easily  prepared,  and  this,  as  every  one  knows, 
would  add  greatiy  to  the  success  of  any  social  undertaking.  If  a 
teacher  who  imderstands  how  to  oi^anize  a  district  school  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  commimity  were  located  in  such  a  building  as  this, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  she  could  at  once  interest  the  whole  com- 
mimity in  the  rural  life  problems  imdertaken  in  the  workrooms  as 
well  as  in  the  classroom. 


'UXf 


Fio.  5.— Sketch  of  one-teacher  school  designed  by  J.  L.  Sibley  (See  p.  107). 

Naturally,  this  building  should  be  located  on  good  soil,  with  suffi- 
cient ground  about  it  for  agriculture  and  gardening,  as  well  as  for 
playgrounds. 

Model  Ifo.  8.1 

Model  No.  3  represents  almost  the  minimum  of  rural  school  equip- 
ment. Separate  entrances  connected  with  cloakrooms  are  made  for 
the  boys  and  for  the  girls.  From  these  cloakrooms  doors  lead  into 
the  classroom,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  designed  for  a  district  with 
comparativdy  few  children. 

The  dimensions  of  the  classroom  are  18  by  24  feet.  The  architects 
have  indicated  the  placing  of  35  desks.  This  would^give  a  little  less 
than  13  square  feet  of  floor  surface  to  each  pupil.  This  would  not  be 
sufficient,  unless  most  of  the  children  were  of  the  primary  grades. 
Such  a  building  as  this  should  be  used  for  not  more  than  30  pupils. 

In  the  rear  of  the  classroom  provision  has  been  made  for  a  fuel 
room,  and  also  for  a  furnace  which  would  introduce  the  fresh  air  into 
the  room  at  a  height  of  about  8  feet  above  the  floor.    The  chimney  is 

1  See  plate  7. 
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placed  at  some  distaace  from  the  furnace  on  the  other  side  of  the  fuel 
room,  and  is  designed  to  have  a  vent  flue  opening  from  the  schoobx)om 
near  the  floor  line,  in  this  way  utilizing  the  heat  from  the  furnace  to 
create  a  circulation  of  air  in  tlie  schoolroom.  Possibly  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  chimney  had  been  placed  near  the  center  of  the 
partition,  so  that  the  smoke  pipe  leading  from  the  furnace  to  the 
chimney  would  not  be  so  long,  and  hence  less  dangerous,  and  also 
to  prevent  dead  air  space  near  the  window  side  of  the  room.  However, 
this  suggestion  is  not  of  great  importance,  because  there  is  less  danger 
of  dead  air  space  near  the  windows  than  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
building. 

The  storeroom  off  the  fuel  and  furnace  room  is  designed  simply  for 
brooms,  brushes,  and  such  material  as  a  janitor  would  need.  A 
separate  entrance  is  marked  for  the  janitor.  This  does  not  seem  at 
all  essential,  but  does  make  an  easy  ndethod  of  introducing  the  fuel. 

The  clasfioroom  is  lighted  abundantly  from  one  side  alone.  The 
windows  are  placed,  approximately,  4  feet  above  the  floor  and  run 
up  to  the  ceiling.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ceiling  of  the  cloak- 
rooms and  the  fuel  room  will  not  be  so  high  as  that  of  the  classroom 
on  account  of  the  method  of  roofing.  This  will  be  a  definite  saving 
and  will  introduce  no  serious  difficulty. 

Two  small  windows,  one  in  the  rear  and  one  in  the  front  of  the 
classroom  on  the  right  of  the  pupils'  desks,  may  be  included  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation  during  warm  weather.  If  these  windows  are 
inserted,  they  should  be  placed  above  the  blackboards  and  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  opened  easily  from  the  floor.  They  are  not  designed 
for  Ught,  but  are  "breeze  windows."  These  will  relieve  the  rather 
bare  side  of  the  building,  and  give  a  better  general  effect  architec- 
turally. 

The  rather  elaborate  steps  and  overhanging  roof  give  a  quaint 
effect  to  the  building,  and  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  or  expensive 
to  construct. 

The  light  in  the  cloakrooms  is  preserved  by  cutting  away  the  broad 
eaves  immediately  over  the  windows  in  front  of  the  building. 

As  noted  above,  this  building  is  planned  for  almost  the  minimum 
activities  of  a  rural  school,  and  may  be  of  service  in  those  communi- 
ties which  can  not  undertake  to  build  a  more  elaborate  structure, 
designed  for  a  larger  educational  program. 

The  chalet  effect  in  this  building  would  be  especially  pleasing  on  a 
bench  level  of  a  hillside,  with  the  windows  facing  up  or  down  the  val- 
ley. Such  a  position  should  be  chosen  only  when  there  is  a  sufficient 
amount  of  level  ground  to  afford  playgrounds  and  such  gardening  as 
a  school  of  this  size  would  undertake.  The  building  should  face 
south,  preferably,  so  as  to  get  the  west  light  in  the  classroom  and  the 
south  lij^t  in  the  cloakrooms.     If  it  faced  north,  the  classroom  would 
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get  east  light,  which  is  frequently  better  than  west  light,  but  the 
cloakrooms  would  not  get  as  much  sunshine. 

This  building  especially  lends  itself  to  the  clapboard  form  of  con- 
struction; that  is  to  say,  the  weatherboarding  could  be  unplaned 
lumber  fastened  to  an  inner  sheathing  and  then  stained  some  color 
that  would  blend  with  the  trunks  of  the  forest  trees.  The  long,  flat 
roof  and  extended  eaves  give  it  beautiful  lines,  and  if  the  grounds 
were  treated  to  suit  the  building  it  would  make  a  most  attractive 
small  rural  schoolhouse.  This  building  should  not  be  treated  in  any 
other  way  than  in  wood;  it  would  not  suit  brick,  stone,  or  cement. 

The  cost  of  such  a  building  ought  to  be  very  low,  for  it  would 
require  very  little  lumber,  and  the  plan  is  so  simple  that  any  builder 
could  easily  construct  it  from  the  data  given  in  the  floor  plan  and  the 
photograph.  These  are  all  drawn  to  scale,  and  although  they  are 
much  reduced  in  the  photograph  all  the  working  drawings  could  be 
made  up  from  the  data  here  given. 

In  the  classroom  in  this  building  the  blackboards  are  on  three  sides 
of  the  room,  none  at  all  being  on  the  window  side.  The  main  black- 
board is  on  the  wall  directly  opposite  the  windows.  Since  this  build- 
ing is  especially  designed  for  primary  pupils,  the  blackboards  should 
not  be  set  above  28  inches  in  height,  except  at  the  teacher's  end  of 
the  room.    The  width  of  the  board  should  not  exceed  3^  feet. 

Model  No.  4. 

Drawings  showing  the  basement  and  floor  plans  of  model  4  are 
here  inserted  and  described.  This  model  was  designed  for  a  small 
village  school  or  a  consolidated  rural  school  in  which  two  teachers 
would  be  sufficient.  The  basement  plan  includes  toilets  and  baths 
for  both  girls  and  boys,  with  dressing  rooms  attached,  and  a  fuel  and 
furnace  room. 

In  order  to  economize  space  and  lessen  expense,  entrances  to  the 
basement  rooms  are  made  at  each  end  from  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing. Some  simple  harmonizing  covering  should  be  devised  for  the 
stairways  leading  down  into  the  basement,  and  walks  should  be  con- 
structed along  the  whole  front  of  the  building  and  on  the  two  ends 
leading  to  the  basement  steps. 

The  entrance  to  the  furnace  room  could  be  made  through  the  boys' 
bathroom  or  a  separate  door  for  it  could  be  opened  on  the  outside. 
It  would  be  simpler  and  cheaper  to  open  this  door  through  the  boys' 
room,  as  indicated. 

The  drawing  for  the  basement  shows  half  of  the  space  underneath 
the  building  excavated.  If  funds  permit  and  the  location  be  suit- 
able, the  whole  area  underneath  the  building  could  be  excavated, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  toilets  and  baths  and  furnace  room,  work- 
rooms for  boys  and  girls  could  be  easily  constructed.    This,  of  course, 
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would  necessitate  lifting  the  building  somewhat  higher  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  order  that  the  excavation  would  not  be  too 
deep  to  interfere  with  sufficient  light  and  proper  ventilation  in  these 
workrooms.  However,  the  building  should  not  be  lifted  much  higher 
above  the  siu^ace  of  the  ground  than  shown.  Light  could  be  ar- 
ranged for  two  sides  in  each  of  these  rooms.  The  stairways  to  the 
basement  could  lead  into  the  workrooms  rather  than  into  the  toilet 
rooms,  and  connecting  doors  from  the  workrooms  to  the  toilet  rooms 
could  be  easily  provided. 

The  drawing  shows  a  shower  bath  and  two  dressing  rooms  for  the 
boys,  and  the  same  conveniences  for  the  girls.  The  furnace  room  is 
shown  sufficiently  large  for  the  storage  of  fuel. 

The  chinmey  is  set  to  pass  up  through  the  center  of  the  building, 
through  the  partition  between  the  two  classrooms.  If  a  workroom 
for  the  girls  is  devised  in  the  basement,  an  additional  flue  in  this 
chimney  should  be  constructed  to  accommodate  a  range. 

The  basement  plan  as  shown  makes  provision  for  the  introduction 
of  ample  light  and  sunshine.  A  basement  of  this  sort,  with  the  sani- 
tary appliances  indicated,  could  not  be  equipped  unless  running 
water  and  either  a  sewer  outlet  or  an  ample  septic  tank  are  available 
in  connection  with  the  toilets  and  baths. 

The  floor  of  the  basement  rooms  should  be  carefully  cemented,  and 
the  walls  plastered  with  hard  cement  plaster;  and  some  form  of  water- 
proof paint  should  be  used  throughout  the  rooms. 

The  ceiling  of  the  furnace  room  should  be  carefully  constructed,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  possibilities  of  fire  from  the  furnace.  If  need  be,  the 
furnace  could  be  set  in  a  pit  a  foot  lower  than  the  floor  of  the  base- 
ment; but,  with  such  an  arrangement,  especial  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  seepage  of  any  water  into  the  pit. 

The  drawing  also  shows  that  the  dressing  room,  the  stalls  for  the 
seats,  and  the  minals  all  face  toward  the  windows.  This  will  insure 
better  sanitary  conditions  and  will  also  make  it  much  easier  for  the 
teachers  to  inspect  the  condition  of  these  rooms. 

A  fresh-air  inlet  for  the  furnace  shoidd  be  built  from  the  window 
aide  and  the  duct  be  so  placed  that  it  will  not  be  in  the  way  of  the 
fuel.  The  location  of  this  duct  will  depend  somewhat  on  local  con- 
ditions; it  is  therefore  not  shown  in  the  drawing. 

The  floor  plan  (fig.  6)  of  this  building  shows  two  entrance 
porches,  a  cloakroom  for  each  classroom,  a  library  connecting  with 
each  classroom,  and  a  teachers'  room  off  the  library. 

Thedimensions  of  the  classrooms  are  22  by 30  feet,  withlight  entirely 
from  one  side.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  introduce  breeze  windows 
into  either  of  these  classrooms,  because  the  outer  door  in  each  room 
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opens  on  a  coyered  porch,  and,  if  a  breeze  is  needed,  this  door  can  be 
left  open.  Additional  help  in  the  way  of  a  breeze  could  also  be 
obtained  through  the  library  by  opening  the  doors  from  the  class- 
rooms into  the  library  and  throwing  open  the  windows  of  the  libraiy. 

The  windows  in  each  classroom  are  grouped  to  the  left  and  well  to 
the  rear  of  the  pupils  when  seated  at  their  desks,  thus  insuring  plenty 
of  light.  The  windows  are  designed  to  be  3  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high 
and  to  be  set  4  feet  above  the  floor.  The  mullions  between  the 
windows  are  to  be  not  greater  than  12  or  14  inches.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  windows  would  give  a  glass  surface  a  little  greater  than 
one-fifth  of  the  floor  surface  and,  with  this  size  of  classroom,  would 
insure  abundance  of  light  under  any  ordinary  conditions  of  proper 
orientation.  Sufficient  blackboard  room  is  furnished  by  using  the 
rear  and  front  walls  of  each  classroom  and  those  parts  of  the  inner 
walls  not  broken  by  doors.  No  blackboards  should  be  placed  on 
the  window  side. 

The  height  of  the  classroom  should  not  be  greater  than  12^  feet 
from  finished  floor  to  the  finished  ceiling,  as  indicated  in  the  previous 
plans.  The  finishing  and  tinting  of  these  rooms  should  follow  the 
general  plan  indicated  in  connection  with  the  other  models. 

If  it  seemed  better  to  dispense  with  the  teachers'  room  and  instead 
supply  a  wardrobe  for  each  teacher,  the  library  room  could  be 
enlarged  to  advantage  by  including  the  space  marked  off  as  a  teachers' 
room.  This  would  give  a  library  room  24  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide, 
which  could  be  made  the  most  attractive  and  inspiring  place  in  the 
building. 

Doors  are  indicated  in  the  cloakrooms  opening  out  on  the  porch, 
so  that  when  children  come  to  school  they  may  hang  up  their  wraps 
before  coming  into  tjie  classroom.  However,  these  doors  could  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  inner  door  indicated  would  suffice.  This, 
of  course,  would  make  more  congestion  in  the  cloakrooms,  but  it 
would  give  the  teacher  better  control,  and  thus  prevent  pilfering  and 
carelessness  in  the  cloakroom. 

Warm-air  ducts  are  shown  in  the  comer  of  the  library  room  and 
the  teachers'  room.  These  come  from  the  furnace  below  and  should 
open  into  the  classroom  approximately  8  feet  above  the  floor.  The 
size  of  these  ducts  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  location  of  the  fur- 
nace and  their  complete  insulation  from  the  cold  air  underneath  the 
building.  There  ought  to  be  also  a  warm-air  duct  opening  into  the 
Ubraiy.  The  location  of  thia  is  not  indicated,  but  can  be  easily  sup- 
plied in  connection  with  the  duct  already  indicated  in  the  library. 
In  rigorous  climates  foot  warmers  should  be  introduced  along  the 
front  of  a  seat  situated  near  the  front  of  each  room. 
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The  windows  opening  into  the  cloakrooms,  library,  and  teachers' 
room  should  all  be  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  in  the  classroom 
and  shoidd  be  located  in  the  same  mamier. 

The  porches  should  have  cement  floors  and,  instead  of  a  boxed 
entrance  as  indicated  in  the  photograph  of  the  model  (plate  9), 
steps  could  be  arranged  partly  inside  and  partly  outside  the  full 
length  of  the  front  side  of  the  porch.  The  open  end  of  the  porch 
should  be  shielded  by  a  banister  or  a  solid  wall  3  or  4  feet  high. 

The  drawing  suggests  that  a  water  cooler  could  be  located  in  the 
inner  comers  of  the  porch.  This  position  also  would  furnish  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  a  drinking  fountain  and  would  be  safe  except  in 
extreme  cold  weather,  when  the  water  could  be  turned  off  and  some 
temporary  arrangement  made  for  supplying  proper  drinking  facilities. 
Local  conditions  and  climate  will  have  so  much  to  do  with  these 
arrangements  that  only  suggestions  are  possible.. 

The  photographs  of  the  views  of  model  4  show  how  the  building 
would  appear  from  the  outside.  The  only  difference  between  the 
photographs  and  the  description  given  is  with  reference  to  the 
entrance  steps  to  the  porch.  While  the  illustration  hardly  indicates 
it^  this  is  a  beautiful,  simple  model  for  a  two-teacher  country  school- 
house.  These  models,  used  as  they  have  been  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  country,  were  not  in  good  condition  for  photographing, 
so  that  they  do  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  illustrations. 

The  roof  has  wide  eaves  and  is  comparatively  flat.  No  attempt 
at  decoration  is  manifested  aside  from  pleasing  proportions. 

This  building  could  be  treated  either  in  wood,  cement,  or  brick  in 
an  effective  way.  If  constructed  of  wood,  it  should  not  be. painted 
white,  but  in  a  color  to  harmonize  with  its  environment. 

If  eaves  troughs  are  used  on  this  building,  the  leaders  should  be 
placed  in  the  rear  so  as  not  to  harm  the  effect  of  the  lines  of  the  front. 
If  a  tile  drain  were  placed  about  the  house,  as  indicated  in  previous 
discussions,  and  the  steps  to  the  basement  were  properly  and  effec- 
tively guarded  from  beating  rains,  no  eaves  troughs  would  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  roof  is  wide  and  low  and  the  water  could  be  carried  off 
by  the  drain  as  fast  as  shed  from  the  roof. 

If  a  building  following  this  model  were  constructed  on  a  good 
location,  fronting  east  or  west,  and  the  garden  treated  to  harmonize, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  very  beautiful  and  attractive  rural  school- 
house  would  result. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  William  B.  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  for 
constructing  this  model  on  a  floor  plan  which  was  suggested  to  him. 

This  plan  is  commended  to  those  village  and  country  school  officers 
who  desire  to  get  a  good  building  with  minimum  cost.  Those  who 
undertake  to  copy  it  ought  to  try  to  get  the  same  effect  in  the  propor- 
tions as  here  shown. 
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Kodel  No.  5. 

Model  5  represents  a  three-teacher  school  building,  having  a  library 
and  a  girls'  workroom  on  the  main  floor,  and  a  basement,  including 
baths  and  toilets  for  both  boys  and  girls,  a  workroom  for  the  boys, 
and  provision  for  two  small  furnaces  and  a  coal  bin  connected 
therewith. 

Ehitrance  to  the  basement  is  gained  from  either  end  of  the  building; 
through  a  vestibule.  The  girls'  toilet  and  bathroom  is  not  accessible 
from  any  other  part  of  the  basement.  The  entrance  to  the  boys' 
workroom  is  near  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  basement,  and 
the  bqys'  toilet  is  entered  from  an  adjoining  door.  Entrance  to  the 
furnace  room  and  coal  bin  is  down  the  stairs  used  by  the  boys. 


Fia.  8.~Rear  elevation,  rural  school  designed  by  J.  L.  Sibley  (see  p.  107) . 

A  three-teacher  schoolhouse  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  plan. 
In  reality  this  building  is  what  might  be  termed  a  "four-roomed" 
building;  but  the  space  for  one  classroom  and  its  necessary  cloak- 
room has  been  utilized  for  the  library  and  the  girls'  workroom.  A 
building  of  this  type  would  be  well  adapted  for  a  centralized  or  con- 
solidated school  in  a  sparsely  settled  district. 

Two  furnaces  are  shown.^  One  large  furnace  would  be  ample,  and 
it  could  be  situated  nearer  the  center  of  the  building,  relieving  tlie 
boys'  workroom,  and  making  it  easy  to  conduct  the  heat  from  the 
furnace  to  the  various  rooms  in  the  building.  If  this  change  from 
two  fximaces  to  one  is  made,  as  indicated,  special  care  will  have  to  be 
taken  to  provide  an  ample  inlet  for  the  fresh  air,  and  this  would 
probably  be  done  better  by  constructing  a  narrow  passageway  ending; 
near  the  furnace  in  a  galvanized  duct.  This  would  prevent  a  good 
deal  of  friction  and  insure  a  better  supply  of  fresh  air. 

Dressing  rooms  for  the  boys  could  be  easily  constructed  along  the  • 
inner  wall  next  the  workroom. 

The  illustration  shows  three  showers  near  the  outer  end  of  the  girls' 
toilet  room  and  two  near  the  entrance.^     It  seems  that  three  showers 

1  See  plate  SB. 
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would  be  ample,  and  that  the  two  squares  marked  "showers"  near 
the  steps  could  be  utilized  for  dressing  rooms. 

Ample  lighting  for  the  basement  rooms  is  indicated,  especially  if 
ihe  small  furnace  in  the  boys'  workroom  is  removed  and  a  larger 
furnace  put  nearer  the  center. 

If  this  building  is  located  on  a  slight  elevation,  in  good  soil,  the 
basement  can  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of  4)  feet,  and  the  distance 
from  finished  floor  to  the  ceiling  of  the  basement  would  be  9  feet, 
thus  giving  windows  4  feet  in  height  on  those  sides  of  the  basement 
requiring  the  greatest  amount  of  light. 

The  plan  has  been  designed  for  a  consolidated  rural  school  where 
miming  water  is  available,  where  good  drainage  can  be  obtained, 
and  where  a  septic-tank  disposal  can  be  introduced. 

Plate  8A  was  made  by  removing  the  roof  of  the  model,  raising 
the  model  on  edge,  and  photographing  it  down  through  the  interior. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  face  this  building  north  or  south  in  order  to 
insure  the  proper  lighting  for  the  rooxns  above  ground  as  well  as  for 
those  in  the  basement. 

The  classrooms  are  30  by  24  feet,  and  this  photograph  of  the 
interior  shows  provision  for  48  desks  in  each  room.  This  is  too  great 
a  number;  instead  of  6  rows,  only  5  should  be  provided.  This  will 
give  better  space  for  aisles  and  will  not  overcrowd  the  room.  In  the 
primary  grades,  however,  if  conditions  demand  6  rows,  they  may  be 
introduced,  because  desks  for  primary  pupils  are  not  so  large  as  those 
for  the  upper  grades. 

Each  classroom  is  lighted  entirely  from  one  side,  and  the  desks  are 
80  arranged  that  the  pupils  get  the  light  from  the  left  side.  The 
windows  are  placed  to  the  rear  and  left  of  the  pupils  when  seated  at 
their  desks,  each  room  being  provided  with  5  windows,  3  feet  wide, 
8  feet  high,  and  set  4  feet  above  the  floor. 

The  distance  from  finished  floor  to  the  finished  ceiling  in  all  of  the 
rooms  on  the  main  floor  is  12)  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  three  classrooms,  a  girls'  workroom  and  a  library 
are  provided  on  the  main  floor.  The  girls'  workroom  is  lighted  from 
two  sides ;  the  library  gets  its  light  from  one  side  only.  It  seemed 
better  to  give  the  girls'  workroom  the  advantage  of  the  light  and 
ventilation,  because  such  work  as  they  engage  in  will  necessitate  in 
part,  at  least,  better  light  than  would  ordinanly  be  needed  in  those 
parts  of  the  library  some  distance  from  the  windows.  The  space 
near  the  windows  in  the  library  can  be  utilized  for  reading  tables, 
and  the  space  nearer  the  halls  can  be  left  free  for  bookstacks  and 
magazine  tables. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  chinmey  is  so  placed  as  to  come  up 
through  one  wall  of  the  corridor  and  a  cross  wall  between  two  cli 
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rooms.    This  will  necessitate  a  very  little  amount  of  projection 
either  into  the  corridor  or  into  the  classrooms. 

ProTision  is  made  for  inlets  for  the  warm  air,  if  a  hot-air  furnace 
is  used,  and  for  exits  on  the  same  side  for  each  room.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  ducts  and  exits  should  be  studied  very  carefully,  so  that 
each  room  could  ordinarily  be  kept  at  the  same  temperature. 

By  reason  of  the  foreshortening  in  photographing  the  interior  of 
the  model,  the  walls  seem  to  be  spread  across  the  center  and  make 
the  floor  look  a  little  irregular;  but  this  photograph  has  been  intro- 
duced in  preference  to  line  drawings,  for  it  shows  a  great  many  more 
features  than  an  ordinary  drawing  could  show. 

A  cloakroom,  opening  into  the  classroom  only,  is  shown  at  one  end 
of  each  classroom.  These  are  lighted  from  the  outside  and  are  ample 
for  all  of  the  children  in  each  room.  Provision  for  two  doors,  opening 
into  the  corridor,  was  made  for  each  classroom.  If  it  should  seem 
more  advisable  to  introduce  but  one  door  from  the  classroom  into  the 
corridor,  this  change  can  be  made  without  any  difficulty. 

From  the  vestibule  a  series  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  corridor  and 
another  series  down  to  the  basement.  Double  doors  are  indicated  in 
the  model  at  the  head  of  the  steps  leading  up  into  the  corridor.  This 
isolates  the  corridor  and  the  rooms  opening  into  it  from  any  possible 
contamination  of  the  air  from  the  basement.  These  doors  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor  should  be  fitted  with  large  panes  of  glass,  so  as  not 
to  obstruct  the  light.  Outside  doors  are  shown  at  each  entrance, 
and  these  could  be  left  open  during  the  school  session,  thus  preventing 
bad  air  from  getting  into  the  corridor  or  classrooms  from  the  base- 
ment. These  outside  doors  show  large  transoms  or  windows  above. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  arrange  these  windows  as  transoms;  they 
are  needed  simply  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  plenty  of  light  across 
the  vestibule  into  the  corridor. 

The  photograph  (PI.  5G)  showing  the  front  of  the  model  will  make 
the  entrance  doors  clearer,  and  will  also  show  the  method  of  light- 
ing the  classrooms  and  the  front  part  of  the  basement.  The  decora- 
tions in  the  upper  parts  of  the  windows  opening  into  the  classrooms 
are  not  essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  building.  They  represent 
little  artistic  touches  which  may  be  introduced  if  desire  prompts. 
Unfortunately,  the  pillar  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  as  shown  in  the 
cut  of  the  front  of  the  model  was  out  of  plxmib,  and  makes  the  model 
appear  awkward.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  low,  projecting 
roof,  and  especially  to  the  extension  of  the  roof  over  each  entrance 
to  the  building. 

The  question  might  arise  regarding  the  necessity  of  two  entrances, 
one  marked  for  the  boys  and  the  other  for  the  girls.  There  is  no  need 
of  limiting  the  boys  to  entrance  at  one  point  and  the  girls  to  another. 
However,  there  should  be  a  door  in  the  rear  leading  out  toward  the 
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playground^  and  since  the  basement  on  the  girls'  side  is  carefully  pro- 
tected, there  is  no  reason  why  this  door  could  not  be  used  by  both 
boys  and  girb,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  front  entraace. 

If  this  building  were  located  on  a  lot  fronting  east  or  west  and  if 
there  were  sufficient  space  to  remove  the  building  far  enough  from  the 
roadway  to  avoid  dust  and  disturbances,  it  would  be  entirely  justifi- 
able to  face  the  broad  side  of  the  building  toward  the  roadway,  thus 
making  the  two  entrances  equidistant  from  the  gateway  leading  from 
the  street  or  roadway.  In  fact,  this  building  is  beautiful  from  any 
point  of  view  and  easily  lends  itself  to  proper  orientation. 

The  height  of  the  classrooms  from  finished  floor  to  ceiling  should 
not  be  over  12^  feet,  and  the  drawing  shows  the  corridor  12  feet  wide. 

The  cloakrooms  are  drawn  6  feet  wide.  The  location  of  the  doors 
into  the  cloakrooms  cau  be  seen  by  studying  the  cut  showing  the 
interior. 

The  model  was  designed  by  Cooper  &  Bailey,  of  Boston.  The 
building  can  be  constructed  of  any  ordinary  material,  but  is  especially 
adapted  to  concrete  or  stucco.  The  model  is  painted  white,  and 
hence  is  shown  in  the  photograph  in  this  color.  It  would  ordinarily 
blend  better  with  the  environment  if  it  were  a  dull  gray  or,  if  con- 
structed of  wood,  a  rich  brown.  The  color  of  the  roof  should  be  made 
to  harmonize  with  the  construction.  A  building  following  this  plan 
could  be  constructed  at  a  reasonable  cost,  for  it  demands  no  super- 
abundance of  material  and  is  in  every  way  simple  in  construction. 

Model  No.  6. 

The  floor  plans  and  views  of  the  model  here  introduced  show  an 
unusual  type.  The  model  represents  a  building  having  four  class- 
rooms, with  a  cloakroom  attached  to  each;  two  separate  excavations 
for  basement,  in  which  axe  rooms  for  toilets,  baths,  furnaces,  and  fuel; 
connecting  pergolas;  and  an  open-air  theater  or  assembly  room. 

The  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  10)  of  the  basement  plan  shows 
that  only  half  of  the  space  covered  by  the  two  parts  of  the  building 
is  excavated  and  that  the  entrances  to  the  basements  open  to  the  rear 
and  outside  of  the  building.  Toilets  are  located  in  each  case  where 
they  will  be  well  lighted,  and  shower  baths  and-  dressing  rooms  are 
indicated  in  each  ^ide.  The  basement  rooms  are  to  be  lighted  from 
one  side  and  the  outer  end.  A  chimney  from  each  basement  extends 
up  through  the  connecting  walk  between  the  classrooms  and  emerges 
at  the  comb  of  the  roof.  The  furnaces  can  be  so  placed  as  to  make  it 
easy  to  secure  fresh  air,  and  the  ducts  leading  to  tiie  rooms  above  can 
be  easily  constructed.  If  instead  of  hot-air  furnaces,  hot  water  or  low- 
pressure  steam  seems  preferable,  one  boiler  would  be  sufficient  and 
the  heat  could  be  conveyed  in  carefully  protected  pipes  imderground 
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from  one  building  across  the  court  to  the  other.  This  basement  plan 
could  be  used  only  in  communities  furnished  with  running  water  and 
sewer  connection  or  septic-tank  disposal. 

The  floor  plan  represents  four  classrooms  and  a  cloakroom  at  the 
outer  end  of  each.    These  classrooms  are  32  feet  long  and  24  feet 


ObcnAir 
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Fio.  9.— lialn  floor  plan,  Model  6. 

wide.  The  cloakrooms  are  6  feet  wide  and  extend  the  entire  width 
of  each  classroom.  This  makes  it  possible  to  introduce  windows  in 
the  ends  of  the  building  for  lighting  the  cloakrooms,  thus  relieying 
the  architectural  f  eatiu*es  of  the  building. 

The  unusual  and  interesting  part  of  this  building  lies  in  the  fact 
that  no  halls  have  been  provided;  their  place  is  taken  bj  pergolasy 
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oonnectiiig  the  two  buildings  and  opening  into  the  court.  There  is 
also  shown  a  series  of  semicircular  amphitheater  seats  for  open-air 
classes  and  assemblies.  This  model  was  designed  for  the  warmer 
parts  of  our  country,  and  especially  for  those  sections  of  the  South 
and  Southwest  where  the  climate  will  permit  much  outdoor  work. 
The  building  can  be  used  not  only  for  school  work,  but  for  social  and 
educational  purposes  by  the  whole  community. 


Oncxco  voted 


Onc»cav«it>cd 


Fio.  10.— Basement  plan,  Modal  6. 


The  building  may  face  either  north  or  south.  In  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  country  it  would  be  preferable  for  it  to  face  north,  so  that  an 
audience  occupying  the  amphitheater  seats  in  the  rear  would  not 
have  to  face  the  sunshine.  In  the  cold  or  windy  parts  of  the  country 
a  good  deal  of  protection  could  be  secured  if  the  building  faced  south. 
In  no  case  should  the  building  face  east  or  west,  because,  if  so  placed, 
the  classrooms  could  not  be  properly  lighted. 

The  pei^Ias  should  be  covered  with  vines,  preferably  grapevines 
or  some  hardy  perennial,  so  that  in  time  the  whole  structure  would 
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not  seem  to  be  composed  of  two  parts,  but  would  be  blended  into  a 
unit. 

Two  doors  are  shown  in  each  classroom,  one  in  the  front  and  one 
in  the  rear  end  of  each  room.  These  open  directly  out  beneath  the 
pergolas  and  into  the  coini.  The  width  of  the  court,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing,  is  30  feet.  This  wiU  not  separate  the  two  parts  of  the 
building  too  far,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  give  sufficient  room  for 
the  open-air  theater  and  the  court  to  accommodate  not  only  the 
members  but  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  school. 

In  order  to  get  a  little  more  clearly  before  the  reader  the  idea  in 
mind  in  drawing  these  plans,  the  following  uses  of  this  open-air 
theater  are  suggested:  In  the  first  place,  all  the  children  in  the  school 
could  bd  gathered  from  their  classrooms  to  these  seats  in  a  minute  or 
two,  because  the  children  of  each  room  could  march  separately  and 
directly  to  the  theater.  Hence,  in  good  weather,  the  morning's 
exercises  for  the  whole  school  should  be  conducted  here.  Chorus 
work  throughout  the  day,  or  regular  classes  from  any  of  the  rooms 
where  blackboards  are  not  necessary,  could  be  conducted  here. 
Entertainments  of  all  kinds,  weather  permitting,  could  be  given 
without  any  danger  of  disturbing  the  school  building,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  open  air.  The  pergolas  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
simple  decoration  for  evening  entertainments;  two  or  three  dozen 
lighted  Japanese  lanterns  himg  from  the  beams  of  the  pergolas  would 
make  a  beautiful  picture.  The  rear  court  could  be  used  as  a  stage, 
and  its  convenience  to  cloakrooms  and  classrooms  would  easily  sug- 
gest how  these  might  be  used  as  dressing  rooms  whence  the  acto^ 
could  emerge  without  the  need  of  curtains.  Flowers,  plants,  and . 
shrubs  in  this  rear  court  could  be  arranged  with  the  idea  that  the 
space  is  to  be  utilized  for  a  speaker's  platform,  for  a  theater  stage,  or 
for  the  conductor  of  a  chorus. 

Neighborhood  clubs,  farmers'  institutes,  and  aU  the  social  and  edu- 
cational gatherings  of  the  neighborhood  might  utilize  this  open-air 
theater. 

It  will  be  evident  to  anyone  considering  the  proper  site  for  such 
a  building  that  the  amphitheater  seats  could  be  more  easily  and 
artistically  placed  if  the  building  were  situated  with  these  seats  rest- 
ing against  a  hillside  or  a  convenient  moimd  about  which  were  vines 
and  shrubs  and  trees. 

The  upper  tiers  of  seats  in  this  amphitheater  should  be  about  16 
inches  high,  and  the  lower  tiers  should  be  adapted  to  the  smaller 
children  and  be  about  12  or  14  inches  high.  The  width  of  the  seat 
should  be  great  enough  to  provide  space  just  behind  the  back  rest 
for  the  feet  of  those  sitting  immediately  behind,  and  thus  keep  them 
from  interfering  with  the  backs  of  those  sitting  one  step  lower. 
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No  one  who  has  not  felt  the  delight  of  such  an  auditorium  as  this 
can  be  expected  to  appreciate  fully  the  pleasures  and  comforts  it 
brings.  In  this  auditorium  questions  of  ventilation  do  not  enter, 
and  it  would  certainly  emphasize  in  a  striking  way  to  all  the  people 
who  might  frequent  it  that  there  is  far  less  danger  of  taking  cold  in 
the  open  air,  when  properly  clothed,  than  in  ill-ventilated  rooms. 
Such  an  open-air  ''room''  as  this  would  be  the  most  useful,  the  most 
delightful,  and  most  educational  place  about  the  whole  building. 

The  cross  pergolas  connecting  the  centers  of  the  two  buildings 
should  be  12  feet  wide  at  least,  and  a  bubbling  fountain  should  be 
erected  at  their  center.  The  waste  from  this  could  be  piped  direotly 
to  a  waste-water  exit  in  one  of  the  basements.  A  fountain  located 
at  this  point  would  be  easily  accessible  to  all  of  the  children  and  to 
anyone  else  attending  exercises  in  the  theater.  If  it  should  seem 
necessary  to  have  more  than  one  fountain,  they  could  be  airanged 
for  at  the  same  point. 

The  classrooms  receive  light  from  one  side  only,  to  the  left  of  the 
children  when  seated  at  their  desks.  Each  window  is  3  feet  wide, 
8  feet  high,  and  is  set  4  feet  above  the  floor.  Instead  of  the  orduiary 
sHdiDg  sash,  casement  windows  should  be  suppUed  to  this  J)uildingy 
^?faich  would  open  directly  out  and  be  so  hinged  and  guarded  that 
they  could  be  held  at  any  point  without  danger  of  being  broken  by 
the  wind.  Plate  26B  is  inserted  to  show  this  window  arrange- 
ment in  one  of  the  semiopen-air  rooms  of  a  Louisville  school  build- 
ing. This  type  of  window  sash  calls  for  special  care  in  construction 
and  arrcuigement,  but  can  be  imitated  with  success  in  a  rural  school. 

This  building  would  easily  accommodate  140  to  160  pupils  of  the 
elementary  grades  and  100  of  high-school  grade. 

Several  serious  omissions  in  rooms  needed  in  such  a  building  as 
this  have  doubtless  occurred  to,  the  reader;  no  Hbrary,  no  workrooms, 
and  no  offices  for  the  teachers  have  been  planned.  They  have  been 
purposely  left  out  of  this  plan;  not  that  they  are  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial, but  that  they  could  be  provided  in  separate  buildings.  This  form 
of  building  permits  of  front  extension  without  any  serious  distiurbance 
to  its  unity.  In  drawing  these  plans  without  these  several  rooms 
the  thing  in  mind  has  been  the  construction  of  four  classrooms,  with 
the  accessories  mentioned,  at  the  very  lowest  possible  cost.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  photographs  representing  the  model  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  hipped  roofs  of  each  half  of  the  building  are  low,  with  wide 
eaves,  and  hence  that  all  the  walls  are  of  the  same  height.  If  the 
building  were  constructed  of  wood,  each  piece  of  studding  would  be 
of  the  same  length,  provided  the  foundations  were  level.  Altogether 
Ihe  construction  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements,  especially  as  the 
expense  of  halls  is  entirely  eliminated. 
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These  plans  are  offered,  not  as  perfect  and  complete  models,  but 
as  hints  toward  greater  utilization  of  the  open  air  for  classes,  assem- 
blies, and  general  social  work. 

The  building  should  be  located  on  ample  ground,  and  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  gardening  effects  should  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  space  suggested  by  the  courts  and  the 
open-air  theater. 

Thanks  are  due  Mr.  William  B.  Ittner,  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  model  on  floor  plans  furnished  him.  The  photo- 
graphs do  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  model. 

Plate  11 A  represents  a  one-teacher  rural  school  in  York  County,  S.  C. 
The  floor  plan  (fig.  11)  shows  a  classroom  24  by  32  feet,  a  cloak- 
room 16  by  6  feet,  a  teacher's  room  8  by  6  feet,  and  a  workroom  12 
by  24  feet.  The  open  porch  is  plainly  shown  in  the  view.  There 
are  three  outside  doors,  two  leading  into  the  classroom  and  one  into 
the  cloakroom.  The  windows  of  the  classroom  are  well  grouped  on 
the  left  side  of  the  pupils,  and  two  windows  open  in  the  rear.  The 
locations  of  the  windows  in  the  workroom  and  the  teacher's  room 
are  shown  in  the  floor  plan. 

This  building,  though  it  is  far  above  the  average,  could  be  im- 
proved in  the  following  ways: 

A  basement  could  easily  be  constructed  beneath  it.  An  examinar 
tion  of  the  photograph  shows  that  the  building  is  resting  upon  narrow 
brick  piers. 

A  building  like  this  50  feet  in  length,  if  placed  on  high  ground,  or, 
preferably,  ground  sloping  to  the  rear,  would  offer  easy  opportimity 
for  installing  in  the  basement  a  furnace  which  would  heat  the  class- 
room, the  workroom,  and  the  teacher's  room.  The  basement  would 
offer  abundant  space  for  the  installation  of  toilets  and  baths  and  a 
workroom  for  the  boys,  the  workroom  on  the  main  floor  being  re- 
served for  the  girls.  With  this  change  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
the  rear  door  opening  from  the  classroom;  hence  the  space  devoted 
to  the  cloakroom  and  the  teacher's  room  could  be  lengthened  2  feet, 
the  cloakroom  shortened  slightly,  and  the  teacher's  room  could  then 
be  transformed  into  a  library  and  teacher's  room  with  more  satisfac- 
tory dimensions. 

The  cloakroom  would  be  safer  and  better  lighted  if  a  large  window 
took  the  place  of  the  door.  Pupils  would  then  have  to  enter  the 
cloakroom  from  the  classroom,  thus  giving  the  teacher  complete  con- 
trol and  preventing  many  annoyances. 

The  following  drawing  (fig.  12)  represents  a  rearranged  floor  plan 
for  this  building.  No  change  would  be  necessary  except  to  introduce 
a  window  in  the  cloakroom  instead  of  a  door,  to  close  the  rear  door 
from  the  classroom,  and  to  widen  lihe  window  in  the  library  to  4  feet. 
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Fi«.  11 — Floor  plan,  oae-teacher  rural  sohool,  York  County,  8.  C. 
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Fio.  12.— Rearranged  floor  plan  o(  building  shown  In  fig.  11. 
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Instead  of  the  two  windows  in  the  rear  being  at  the  aame  height 
above  the  floor  as  those  on  the  left  of  the  pupils,  they  should  be  set  at 
l^ast  6  feet  above  the  floor,  so  that  the  blackboard  could  extend 
across  the  rear  end.  These  windows  oould  then  be  used  only  for 
"breeze"  in  hot  weather. 

The  original  drawing  shows  a  platform  for  the  teacher  set  near  the 
front  door.  The  drawings  for  the  floor  plan  show  no  platform,  and 
the  desk  of  the  teacher  is  moved  to  tiie  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
This  is  a  better  position,  because  the  children's  eyes  are  shielded  from 
looking  toward  the  windows  when  attending  to  the  teacher,  and  the 
teacher's  desk  is  out  of  the  way  of  the  childr^i  going  to  and  from  the 
cloakroom  before  and  after  school;  further,  it  would  give  the  teacher 
better  position  for  mana^ng  the  classes  and  better  supervision  over 
workroom,  library,  and  cloakroom. 

Some  objection  might  be  offered  to  the  length  of  this  building  in 
comparison  with  its  width,  and  were  it  not  for  the  simple  but  rather 
graceful  porch,  this  objection  would  carry  more  weight.  As  it  is,  the 
building  does  not  look  out  of  proportion  and  shows  good  lines. 

Figure  13  and  Plate  40A  represent  the  floor  plans  and  an  outside 
view  of  a  one-teacher  rural  school  designed  by  J.  H.  Felt  &  Co., 
architects,  Kansas  City,  Mo.^  These  plans  anticipate  either  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  building  or  the  remodeling  of  an  old  building.  For 
example,  if  an  old  building  in  the  form  of  a  classroom  without  any  of 
the  conveniences  attached  were  enlarged  by  adding  the  hall  with  its 
attached  cloak  racks,  the  workroom,  the  niche  for  the  heater,  and  the 
various  other  elements  in  the  front  of  the  building,  by  rearranging  the 
windows,  and  changing  the  doors,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  make 
over  an  insanitary  and  inconvenient  one-room  building  into  this 
hygienic  and  modem  structure. 

There  are  certain  features  of  this  building  worthy  of  attention:  The 
niche  in  which  the  heater  is  placed  could  be  made  fireproof  at  little 
expense.  The  fuel  need  not  be  carried  into  the  house.  The  exits  for 
the  foul  air  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  chinmey,  and  in  this 
way  the  movement  of  the  eir  is  hastened.  The  workroom  is  shown 
with  folding  doors  between  it  and  the  main  schoolroom.  These  doors 
may  be  left  open,  or  they  may  be  closed  in  case  the  work  within  this 
room  disturbs  the  pupils  in  the  classroom.  A  blackboard  may  be 
placed  under  the  high  windows  in  the  rear,  as  well  as  on  the  wall  in  the 
front  of  the  schoolroom.  Further,  if  the  windows  on  the  right  side  of 
the  workroom  were  placed  higher,  say  7  feet  above  the  floor,  a  black- 
board could  be  introduced  across  the  entire  end  of  this  room,  which 
would  seem  desirable.  If  the  windows  on  the  left  of  the  classroom 
were  all  moved  back  nearer  the  left  rear  comer,  as  the  children  sit  at 

1  Tbttikian  dne  the  •rafattaets  for  tke  om  of  thii  revised  floor  plan  and  the  photograph  of  the  bailding. 
40742*— Bull.  12—14 7 
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their  desks,  better  light  would  be  obtuned,  because  less  of  it  would 
be  in  the  children's  eyes. 

This  plan  could  be  improved  somewhat  by  slight  reconstruction", 
the  result  of  which  should  be  a  building  with  a  single  workroom 
for  all,  one  cloakroom,  a  teacher's  room,  a  library,  and  a  classroom. 


.  1 .  1  ■  1  •  1 

Mill 
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If  a  basement  could  be  constructed  under  this  building,  it  could  be 
used  for  the  furnace  and  such  other  conveniences  as  community  con- 
ditions would  warrant.  Without  a  basement  a  jacketed  stove  could 
be  set  as  indicated.  A  separate  flue  should  be  constructed  in  the 
workroom  to  furnish  opportunity  to  use  a  email  range  for  domestic 
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science  work.  If  it  seemed  best  to  separate  the  workroom  into  two 
parts,  a  partition  could  be  erected  between  the  door  and  the  flue  in 
the  workroom. 


Fia.  14.— Floor  plan  of  a  typical  old  school  building  (see  also  p.  115). 

Figures  15  and  16  show  a  building  that  is  not  a  one-room  building^ 
but  a  one-teacher  building.*     It  is  really  a  five-room  building.    There* 


1  Drawn  by  Hobart  <&  Cheney,  architects,  Ban  FrancLsoo. 
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is  a  Splendid  workroom,  beautifully  lighted,  with  provision  for  a 
small  range  for  work  in  cookery.  This  workroom  is  7  feet  wide  and 
approximately  21  feet  long  and  will  accommodate  all  the  older  boys 
and  girls  of  the  ordinary  rural  school.  The  uses  to  which  this  room 
can  be  put  will  be  limited  largely  by  the  ability  and  foredght  c^  the 


Fia.  IS.— Fnnt  and  aid*  MavMloo, 


teacher  in  charge.  Manual  training  in  wood  work,  all  eorta  of  draw 
ing  work;  model  making  for  farm  bama,  farmhouses,  and  outbuild- 
ings; studying  germination  of  seeds  and  growth  of  plants;  cooking; 
designii^;  cutting;  eewiog;  and  all  other  kinds  of  work  relating  to 
home  life  and  school  life  may  be  done  in  this  workroom  if  the  teacher 
has  vision  and  power  to  outline  and  direct  the  work. 
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The  library  room  should  have  more  light  than  is  here  sliovn.  There 
Bhould  be  two  windows  instead  of  one.  These  placed  (as  indicated 
for  tiie  one  shown)  6  feet  above  the  floor  will  permit  boolosasee  bene&Ui 
and  give  good  light  and  smtBhine. 

"Hie  two  cloakrooms  are  well  situated,  and  although  some  objec- 
tion might  be  rdsed  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher's  blackboard  has 


Jta.  It.— Floor  plan  ot  i 
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been  shortened  by  the  doors  into  these  rooms,  it  is  stiU  long  enough, 
especially  if  it  is  made  4  feet  wide,  as  it  should  be. 

The  windows  of  the  classroom  are  grouped  on  the  left.  Two  hi^ 
windows  in  the  rear  (8  feet  aboFe  the  floor)  and  those  in  workroom 
and  library  may  be  used  to  secure  a  breeze  through  the  room  in  hot 
weaUter.  The  cloakrooms  can  be  ventilated  through  their  own. 
windows. 
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If  a  basement  were  properly  constructed  under  this  building  and 
running  water,  with  the  necessary  sewage  disposal,  were  available, 
sanitary  toilets  and  baths  could  be  installed;  a  furnace  also  could  be 
used  instead  of  the  jacketed  stove  suggested  in  this  plan.  If  a  fur- 
nace is  installed,  inlets  should  be  set  to  heat  the  classroom,  the  work- 
room, and  the  library,  which  should  open  from  the  inner  walls  about 
8  feet  above  the  floor,  and  the  outlets  should  be  near-by  at  the  floor 
line.  The  furnace  would  enable  the  small  room  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing as  fuel  room  to  be  thrown  into  the  workroom;  or  bettor  still,  the 
partition  and  chimney  could  be  moved  farther  to  the  front,  and  two 
workrooms,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls,  be  made. 

By  studying  these  drawings  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plans  contemplate 
a  construction  with  cement  plaster  either  of  fireproof  tile  or  of  framed 
and  galvanized  steel  lath  and  a  tile  roof.  But  the  form  of  this  build- 
ing lends  itself  to  almost  any  kind  of  durable  material. 

The  building  will  accommodate  35  to  40  pupils  without  crowding. 

Should  the  hinged  form  of  windows  shown  not  be  available  in  the  local 
markets,  the  ordinary  sliding  sash  can  be  used.  The  windows  should 
be  set  4  feet  above  the  floor.  When  the  upper  parts  of  the.  windows 
are  stationary,  as  hero  shown,  ventilation  is  not  so  easily  effected; 
when  arranged  as  transoms,  they  are  out  of  reach  and  generally  use- 
less. The  hinged  form  of  windows  here  called  for  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  turn  this  classroom  into  an  open-air  room  by  merely  swinging 
all  of  the  windows  out.  In  larger  buildings,  where  forced  ventilation 
is  used,  the  horizontal  division  of  windows  is  less  objectionable. 

This  plan  can  be  easily  adapted  so  as  to  make  a  splendid  one-teacher 
rural  school. 

Plates  21,  22,  23  are  reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  Cross- 
roads School  in  Macon  County,  111.  The  bureau  is  under  obligation 
to  State  Supt.  Francis  G.  Blair  and  the  State  printer  of  Illinois  for 
the  use  of  the  photographs  from  which  these  cuts  were  made. 

The  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  V.  C.  Zimmerman,  of  Chicago. 
It  represents  an  unusually  good  type  of  country  school  and  is  wortfiy 
of  careful  study  by  school  officers  who  can  afford  to  construct  a 
building  of  this  size  and  equip  it  as  indicated.  Some  features  of 
this  school  deserve  especial  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  from  plate  21  and  other  views  one  can  see  that 
the  windows  are  closely  grouped  and  occupy  almost  the  entire  east 
side  of  the  building.  By  reference  to  plate  23B  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  windows  do  not  extend  to  the  cciHng  by  about  2  feet.  If  the 
front  one  of  these  seven  windows  had  been  eliminated  and  the  rest 
of  the  windows  had  been  set  higher  from  the  floor,  say  4  feet,  and 
had  extended  within  at  least  1  foot  of  the  ceiling,  better  lighting 
conditions  would  have  prevailed,  for  the  light  then  would  have 
carried  across  the  room  better  and  have  been  better  adjusted  to 
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the  eyes  of  the  pupils  when  seated  at  their  desks  If  the  windows 
had  been  set  as  thus  suggested,  ample  glass  surface  would  have  been 
afforded,  yet  the  disturbance  due  to  the  light  from  the  front  window 
Bhining  directly  into  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  children  as  they  attend 
to  the  teacher  would  have  been  lai^ely  eliminated.  On  the  whole 
the  lighting  of  this  building  is  unusually  good,  but  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  if  the  windows  had  been  arranged  as  sug- 
gested. The  narrow  muUions  between  the  windows  are  very  com- 
mendable and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  elevation  is  pleasing. 

Plate  22B,  representixig  the  interior,  shows  a  good  airajigement 
of  the  desks  with  one  row  close  to  the  windows.  This  gives  ample 
aisle  space  and  serves  to  introduce  without  appreciable  crowding 
six  rows  of  desks.  But  if  the  lower  part  of  the  windows  had  been 
placed  higher  above  the  floor,  there  would  have  been  less  exposure 
to  the  cold  on  the  part  of  the  children  who  sit  on  the  benches  close 
to  the  windows. 

Plate  23B  shows  small  rear  windows  which  can  be  used  for  ven- 
tilation in  hot  weather.  They  can  be  easily  covered  with  a  shade 
dujing  the  cold  winter  months  when  there  will  be  no  need  for  open- 
ing them.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  no  blackboard  appears 
on  the  side  opposite  the  windows  and  that  the  blackboards  are 
placed  only  in  the  rear  and  in  the  front.  There  are  two  spaces  on 
the  west  side  wall  that  could  have  been  used  very  satisfactorily  for 
board  work  by  the  pupils  and  that  would  have  made  it  easier  for  all 
to  see.  However,  these  are  minor  points  of  no  great  significance. 
It  is  evident  the  blackboards  are  made  of  slate  and  well  set.  It 
may  be  suggested  that  the  teacher's  desk  should  be  placed  on  the 
west  side  of  the  room  instead  of  on  the  east,  as  indicated  in  figure 
17.  This  would  prevent  those  children  sitting  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  room  from  having  to  look  toward  the  windows  when  attending 
to  the  teacher  while  seated  at  her  desk. 

It  will  be  observed  that  transoms  are  placed  above  all  the  doors. 
Elsewhere  it  has  been  said  that  transoms  in  schoolhouses  of  this  type, 
and  for  that  matter  in  practically  allotypes,  are  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  They  are  rarely  used,  nearly  always  dirty,  and  generally  out 
of  order.  In  one  of  these  photographs,  however,  it  appears  that  two 
of  the  transoms  are  open,  and  the  teacher  in  this  school  may  be  able 
to  use  them  to  some  advantage. 

The  warm-air  registers  in  the  floor  warm  the  pupils'  feet  and  dry 
their  clothes,  but  they  also  introduce  a  great  deal  of  dirt  and  dust 
which  falls  into  them,  and  after  drying  lises  in  the  room  to  settle 
on  furniture  and  on  all  ledges.  It  would  have  been  better  if  these 
registers  had  been  placed  in  the  wall  8  feet  above  the  floor,  and  if 
some  special  provision  had  been  made  in  a  convenient  and  out  of 
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the  way  place  in  the  room  for  a  fixed  bench  with  a  roister  opening 
in  front  for  the  purpose  of  warming  the  children's  feet  and  drying 
their  clothes. 

The  architect  has  introduced  the  usual  tower.  The  building, 
however,-  would  have  been  more  beautiful  if  this  tower  had  been 
left  off,  the  roof  would  have  been  more  secure  from  rain,  and  con- 
siderable expense  would  have  been  saved.  Evidently  this  tower 
was  built  chiefly  to  accommodate  the  flagpole.  It  is  better  in  all 
places  where  there  is  sufficient  room,  as  there  is  at  this  bidlding,  to 
put  a  flagpole  in  the  ground,  and  thereby  make  tiie  flag  much  more 


FiQ.  17.— Floor  plan,  Crossroads  Sohool,  Maooa  Co«  HL 

visible.  The  children  can  then  practice  flag  drills  and  salute  the 
flag  with  much  greater  intimacy  than  they  can  when  it  is  far  out  of 
reach  and  more  or  less  out  of  sight  on  the  top  of  the  building. 

The  basement  and  floor  plans  reproduced  are  worthy  of  study 
in  connection  with  the  photographs.  The  whole  space  under  the 
building  has  been  excavated  and  furnishes  a  furnace  room,  a  coal 
room,  a  stairway  to  the  basement,  and  a  laige  well-lighted  room 
for  play  and  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  somewhere  in  this 
splendid  building  provision  was  not  made  for  interior  flush  toilets 
and  bathing  facilities.  The  use  of  the  basement  for  plajrroom  and 
workshop  is  a  splendid  idea,  but  in  the  climate  of  lUinois  outside 
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toiletB  often  necessitate  the  exposure  of  tlie  children  to  inclement 
and  cold  weather  in  winter.  The  huilding  deserves  a  septic-tank 
disposal  and  a  pressure-tank  water  supply,  which  would  have  made 
possible  flush  toilets,  dxinking  fountains,  and  shower  baths.  In 
the  plan  of  the  basement  area  spaces  are  introduced  about  the 
ynjadaws  so  as  to  allow  laiger  windows,  and  thereby  get  more  light 
into  the  basement  rooms. 

The  floor  plan  of  the  building  shows  a  cloakroom  for  the  boys 
and  one  for  the  girls,  a  library,  and  a  vestibule.  Evidently  when 
the  building  was  constructed  two  more  windows  were  added  to  the 


Tia.  18.^Basement  plan,  Crossroads  School,  Maoon  Ca,  HL 

east  side  of  the  classroom  than  are  shown  in  the  floor  plans.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  if  the  five  windows  shown  in  the  floor  plan 
had  been  made  higher  and  moved  slightly  to  the  rear  better  lighting 
would  have  resulted  than  now  obtains. 

The  various  suggestions  herein  made  must  be  understood  as 
suggestions,  not  as  criticisms,  for  this  building  is  unusually  attractive 
and  carefully  planned,  and  is  to  be  commended  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  construction  of  a  high  type  of  country-school  building. 

Plate  24  represents  an  attractive  one-teacher  rural  schoolhouse 
in  district  No.  9,  Canandaigua,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  and  also 
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the  abandoned  building  wbich  ibis  new  building  displaced.'  Tlie 
floor  plan,  as  will  be  seen  (fig.  19),  shows  the  classroom  24  feet  long 
and  21  feet  wide,  lai^e  enou^  to  acconunodate  about  25  or  30 
pupils  of  BUch  agee  as  attend  country  schools. 

The  orientation  of  the  building  is  such  as  to  seoiire  effective  li^^t- 
ing  from  the  four  windows  facing  the  east.  Two  full-length  windows 
are  placed  in  the  rear  on  the  north.  These  would  be  valuable  in 
hot  weather,  but  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  they  are  more  troublo- 
Bome  than  helpful.  They  must  introduce  some  trying  shadows  to 
workers  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  will  certainly  make  it  very  bard 


Fro.  19.— Fknt  ptan  ot  No.  S, 

oo  the  eyes  of  the  teacher,  who  must  face  them  whenever  she  is  in 
the  front  of  the  room.  It  would  have  been  better  if  these  windows 
had  been  only  half  length,  with  the  bottoms  S  feet  above  the  floor. 
The  children  then  would  have  been  more  carefully  shielded  in  winter 
from  the  cold  winds  entering  about  the  sash;  the  troublesome  shad- 
ows would  have  been  largely  elimiaatcd;  opportunity  for  a  breeze 
would  still  be  afforded;  and  most  certainly  the  teacher  would  have 
been  relieved.  In  addition,  blackboards  could  have  been  set  on  this 
wall  under  such  windows,  if  additional  blackboards  should  ever  be 
needed. 
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The  height  of  the  lower  sash  above  the  floor  and  the  proximity  of 
the  tops  of  the  windows  to  the  ceiling  are  not  apparent,  but  the 
grouping  of  the  lateral  windows  is  good,  and  this  small  room  can  be 
well  lighted  from  the  four  windows,  if  the  shades  are  handled  intelli- 
gently. The  interior  decoration  of  the  room  is  tasteful,  and  the 
placing  of  the  blackboards  excellent.  The  color  scheme  used  is  as 
follows:  The  ceiling  and  the^ide  walls  as  far  down  as  the  picture 
molding  are  cream  color;  the  main  part  of  the  room  is  pale  green;  the 
library  is  terra  cotta;  the  fireplace  in  the  library  is  red  pressed  brick.. 

The  library,  with  the  sliding  doors,  fireplace,  and  furniture,  is 
especially  at^active  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  alluring  place  in  the 
building  to  the  older  pupils  and  the  patrons  of  the  school.  The 
rather  unique  lobby,  the  stairways  to  the  basement,  and  the  simple 
attractive  porch  are  all  conmiendable. 

In  the  drawing  the  hot-air  register  is  apparently  shown  opening 
through  the  floor.  In  practice  this  might  become  decidedly  objec- 
tionable. The  dirt  and  dust  from  the  floor  would  certainly  enter 
such  a  register  and  be  scattered  through  the  roona  by  the  upward 
movement  of  the  currents  of  warm  air.  The  proper  place  for  this 
regfeter  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  wall  between  the  library  and  the 
classroom.  This  position  would  not  only  prevent  a  great  loss  of  heat 
through  the  use  of  a  long  duct  in  the  basement  (it  is  assimied  that 
the  one  chimney  serves  both  the  fireplace  and  the  heater),  but  would 
prevent  the  warmed  fresh  air  from  short-circuiting  over  the  heads 
of  the  children  and  going  directly  out  at  the  exit  and  the  fireplace. 
This  would  certainly  happen  if  the  register  is  located  as  shown  in 
the  floor  plan. 

One  excellent  feature  of  this  building  is  its  simplicity.  There  are 
no  towers  or  excrescences  of  any  sort.  A  country  carpenter  can  btdld 
it  at  a  minimuTn  expense  for  lumber  and  millwork. 

The  tasteful  treatment  of  the  garden  is  especially  to  be  commended. 
There  is  a  hedge  of  Lombardy  poplars  forming  both  a  pleasing 
background  and  a  windbreak  on  the  west.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  9  elms,  1  white  pine,  8  Norway  maples,  1  Norway  spruce, 
3  hemlocks,  1  English  walnut,  24  dogwoods,  1  shrub  of  white  honey- 
suckle,  24  shrubs  of  spirea,  24  Dorothy  Perkins  rosebushes,  and  24 
durubs  of  barberry.  These  names  are  cited  to  show  what  can  be 
done  to  beautify  and  instruct  in  nature  work  on  a  school  lot  of  1  acre. 

The  spirit  that  made  the  Canandaigua  school  possible  is  indicated 
in  the  following  statement  by  Mr.  Booth,  the  district  superintendent: 

Ify  reason  for  the  work  in  district  No.  9,  Canandaigua,  was  that  the  schoolliouse 
snd  its  grounds  were  the  most  n^lected  places  in  the  neighborhood.  A  beautiful 
kke-fihore  drive  pasdiig  homes  with  all  modem  improvements,  which  were  a  pleasure 
to  look  on,  presented  in  marked  contrast  the  place  in  which  boys  and  girls,  the  best 
ttsets  fn»n  these  homes,  were  receiving  their  education.    The  schoolhouse  was  built 
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in  1819,  the  deed  calling  for  no  more  ground  than  that  on  which  the  building  was  to 
0tand.    The  outhouses  were  on  land  that  belonged  to  the  public  highway. 

At  the  time  I  took  up  the  work,  many  of  the  school  patrons  felt  thAt  the  wisest 
plan  was  to  close  the  school  and  send  the  pupils  to  town.  I  do  not  believe  in  this 
method  when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  I  believe  that  children  are  better  cared  for 
near  their  homes  than  when  they  go  to  and  from  school  in  a  carryall,  with  an  indiffer- 
ent driver  and  no  supervision;  remaining  in  town  all  day,  where,  in  order  to  TnaintMn 
order  and  a  fair  citizenship,  we  must  have  churches,  Y.  M.  0.  A.'s,  and  a  poHce force. 

Very  often  the  reason  for  closing  the  rural  school  and  sending  children  to  town  ia 
because  it  is  cheaper  and  the  patrons  are  not  willing  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  school 
and  dignify  those  duties  by  their  interest  and  cooperation.  In  our  district  to-day 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  are  hearing  little  of  the  closing  of  rural  schools. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  ask  Mr.  F.  G.  Benham,  who  owned  the  farm  of 
which  the  school  lot  was  a  part,  to  give  us  an  acre  of  land.  This  was  at  once  granted 
on  condition  that  I  could  carry  out  the  plan  of  improvement.  I  then  appealed  to  the 
citizens  of  the  village  who  enjoy  the  lake  drive  for  help  in  the  enterprise,  and  re- 
ceived $300.  A  meeting  of  the  taxpayers  w2lb  next  called,  at  which  a  resolution  ac- 
cepting the  money  and  land  was  passed  and  a  levy  of  $2,000  made.  Then,  with  the 
united  efforts  of  school  commission  and  people,  we  accompHshed  the  election  of  a  tnis- 
tee  in  sympathy  with  the  work  we  were  trying  to  perform. 

With  the  gift  of  land  and  money,  and  $2,000  of  the  district  money,  we  w^it  to  woric. 
We  had  an  engineer  of  good  standing  to  lay  out  the  grounds,  and  I  think  this  was  a 
most  important  step.  We  next  engaged  a  good  architect,  who  said  at  once  that  our 
plans  could  not  be  carried  out  with  the  amount  of  money  we  had.  I  told  him  that  I 
was  raised  on  a  farm  and  never  lifted  a  stone  when  I  could  roll  one,  and  I  believed  we 
could  do  it.  I  proceeded,  however,  to  get  more  interest  and  help.  The  worianen 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  working  hard  and  overtime  and  deducting  a  goodly 
amount  from  their  bills.    By  the  end  of  the  year  all  was  finished  and  paid  for. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Later  there  was  donated  to  the  school  a  swing,  which  is  a  be- 
ginning in  the  interest  of  recreation  apparatus  for  the  boys  and  girls.  We  then  re- 
membered that  we  had  a  friend  in  the  gas  and  oil  business.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  to  have  the  honor  of  presenting  us  with  a  steel  flagpole.  As  a  demonstration  of 
his  response,  we  now  have  a  flag  flying  from  a  40-foot  steel  pole  set  in  concrete.  There 
are  many  persons  who  likB  to  do  things  if  they  have  definite  understanding  of  the  need 
and  value  of  their  contributions. 

We  are  now  planning  for  an  endowment  fund,  the  interest  of  which  will  be  used 
for  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  school  grounds,  the  district  to  look  out  for  the 
building.  The  raising  of  an  endowment  fund  is  valuable  for  the  community.  It 
means  looking  ahead,  a  consideration  of  the  future. 

The  following  reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  Silas  Willard 
School,  of  Galesburg,  111.,  are  worthy  of  study  by  those  who  are 
considering  consolidation  and  are  seeking  the  best  type  of  consoli- 
dated rural  or  village  school.  Some  of  the  features  in  this  school 
deserve  special  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  classrooms  are  provided  with  skylighting  as 
weU  as  with  supplemental  side  lighting.  By  reference  to  plate  34, 
and  their  effect  this  type  of  lighting  will  be  clearly  seen.  The 
question  whether  skylights  such  as  these  are  necessary  or  even 
helpful  in  this  type  of  school  building  can  not  be  answered  without 
making  certain  reservations.    There  are  conditions,  in  smoky  cities 
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and  in  localitieB  with  much  dark,  cloudy  weather,  where  skylights 
are  helpful,  particularly  in  one-etory  buildings.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  if  buildings  are  properly  orientated  and  if  the  requisite 
amount  of  glass  surface  is  correctly  set  in  the  walls,  unilateral  lighting 
is  to  be  preferred  for  classrooms  not  over  24  feet  wide  to  any  com- 
bination of  sky  and  lateral  lighting. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  windows  shown  in  the 
rear  of  these  classrooms  could  either  have  been  left  out  to  advantage 
or  have  been  naade  half  length  and  set  at  least  8  feet  above  the  floor. 
They  certainly  are  not  needed  for  light,  and  if  on  warm  days  a  breeze 


Tjq.  20.— Main  floor  plan,  Silas  WiUard  School. 

is  desirable  the  small  high  windows  would  serve  this  purpose  without 
exposing  the  teacher  to  the  glare  of  these  low  windows. 

These  beautiful  classrooms  could  be  well  lighted  by  setting  in  the 
walls  to  the  left  of  the  pupils  one-fifth  as  much  glass  surface  as  there 
is  floor  space,  provided  the  windows  were  set  4  feet  above  the  floor 
and  were  extended  to  at  least  6  inches  from  the  ceiling,  thus  throwing 
the  fight  well  across  the  room.  Close  examination  of  the  interior 
TiewB  win  show  that  skylighting  does  not  give  as  good  illumination 
on  the  blackboard  as  on  the  desks  and  the  floor.  This  is  not  a 
serious  objection  for  classrooms  designed  for  the  upper  grades,  but  it 
needs  to  be  pointed  out.  It  should  be  said  that  the  light  introduced 
by  these  skylights  is  diffused  north  light  and  is  very  soft. 
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Another  special  feature  of  this  excellent  building  is  the  w^Jl-li^ted 
and  conunodious  basement,  designed  to  be  used  for  assembly  and  for 
general  community  gatherings.  It  has  a  stage  and  an  excellent 
floor  for  dancing,  drills,  gymnastic  work,  etc.  A  basement  is  not 
the  best  place  for  an  assembly  room,  but  often  it  is  necessary,  throu^ 
ack  of  funds,  to  attempt  to  meet  the  demands  for  an  assembly  room 
in  the  next  best  way.  This  basement  room,  as  will  be  observed,  is 
not  more  tiian  3}  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground;  and  as  the 
building  is  situated  on  ground  higher  than  the  surrounding  territory 
the  room  can  be  so  underdrained  as  to  render  it  dry  and  wholesome. 
The  basement  walls  can  be  built  of  concrete  and  either  finiahed  to  a 


FlQ.  21.— BBsement  plan,  Bllai  WlUud  Soboiri. 

smooth  surface  or  faced  with  light  glazed  brick  or  tile.  This  would 
improve  the  illumination  and  make  the  room  more  sanitaiy. 

The  arrangement  and  tJYiatment  of  the  hall  deserve  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  By  reference  to  Plate  SSAitwiU  be  seen  that  all  of  the 
rooms  open  off  this  one  central  hall.  The  skylight  gives  the  hall 
beautiful  illumination  without  the  use  of  any  auxiliary  outside 
windows.  The  only  objection  to  this  arrangement  is  that  the  toilets 
are  rather  too  conspicuous.  This  objection  could  be  readily  obviated 
in  future  buildings  of  this  type. 

Workrooms  and  baths  are  supplied,  and  a  central  hot-air  and  fan 
aystem  furnishes  heat  and  ventilation.    The  transoms  over  the 
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dooTB  and  the  glasB  in  the  doors  could  have  been  left  out  to  advantage 
and  with  economy. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  building  is  excellent  and  beautifully  simple  in 
construction.  It  has  been  introduced  for  the  consideration  of  those, 
as  mentioned  above,  who  are  charged  with  the  construction  of  small 
ootmtry  hi^  schools,  consolidated  country  schools,  or  village  ele> 
mentary  schoob. 

The  interesting  school  building  represented  by  the  accompanying 
reproductions  of  photographs  and  floor  plans'  is  in  use  at  Cocoanut 
Grove,  Fb.  It  is  representative  of  a  new  type  for  tihe  South  and  is 
worthy  the  study  of  all  school  people  who  are  chained  with  building 
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Fio.  23.-AtUa  mi  roal  plu),  Silas  WUUrd  SohooL 

Tillage  schools,  country  high  schools,  or  consolidated  country  schools. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  conditions  where  the  population  is  increas- 
ing and  where  additions  are  anticipated,  for  additions  can  be  added 
at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  with  practically  no  disturbance  to  the 
original  building.  This  is  a  desideratum  of  no  small  moment.  For 
example,  the  country  consolidated  schools  and  the  country  high 
schools  are  still  somewhat  in  the  experimental  stage,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  pupils  they  will  ultimately  accommodate. 
Iliis  form  of  building  permits  additions  to  meet  the  needs  and  without 
doing  any  violence  to  the  architectural  ideal  set  forth  in  the  first  units. 
It  thus  warrants  the  use  of  permanent  materials,  such  as  concrete  or 
Btone,  and,  hence,  in  the  long  run  will  prove  economical. 

■  Plat*  12;  Osme  13. 
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The  one-story  court  and  pergola  form  of  structure  eliminates  the 
need  for  stairways  and  halls  and  reduces  congestion  and  noise  to  a 
minimuTTi.    In  warm  climates  where  little  or  no  artificial  heat  is 


FiQ.  23.— Floor  plan,  school  at  Coooaiut  Grove,  Fla. 


needed;  space  and  expense  are  saved  by  the  elimination  of  basements 
for  heating  apparatus.  If,  however,  heat  is  needed,  it  can  be  fur- 
nished by  a  central  detached  plant  for  the  use  of  low-pressure  steam 
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or,  if  the  climate  is  sufficiently  mild  in  winter,  fireplaces  could  be 
installed  at  small  expense.  When  the  windows  and  the  system  of 
heating  are  correctly  arranged  with  due  regard  to  the  demands  of 
yentilation,  fresh  air  can  be  introduced  by  proper  manipulation  of 
the  windows,  and  thus  much  annoyance  and  expense  may  be  saved. 

This  brings  up  the  matter  of  the  location  of  the  windows  in  this 
building,  both  as  shown  in  the  floor  plans  and  in  the  photographs. 
It  would  have  been  very  much  better  if  the  light  had  been  admitted 
from  one  side  only.  If  double  the  number  of  windows  had  been 
placed  in  one  side,  and  breeze  windows— that  is,  short  windows  set  8 
feet  above  the  floor — ^had  been  set  on  the  other  side  of  the  classroom, 
the  lighting  would  have  been  far  more  satisfactory  and  the  vendlation 
more  evenly  distributed  Unilateral  lighting  of  classrooms  is  the  only 
justifiable  method  (see  chap.  6).  The  height  above  the  floor  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  windows  is  3^  feeL  For  the  advanced  classes  4 
feet  would  have  been  better.  The  lower  part  of  the  windows  should 
always  be  above  the  level  of  the  eyes  of  the  children  when  seated  at 
their  desks. 

If  the  windows  had  been  grouped  on  one  side  of  the  classrooms,  as 
suggested,  and  even  the  same  form  of  sash  used  as  is  shown,  the  class- 
rooms of  this  building  could  be  almost  instantly  turned  into  prac- 
tically open-air  rooms.  If  the  sashes  were  made  in  one  piece  and 
either  hinged  at  the  top  and  opening  in,  so  that  they  might  be  drawn 
up  to  the  ceiling,  leaving  the  window  space  entirely  open,  or  possibly 
pivoted  in  the  center,  another  advantage  would  have  been  gained. 
In  fact  some  cf  the  windows  in  this  building  are  pivoted.* 

On  accoimt  of  the  immediate  demand  for  a  small  assembly  room, 
the  classroom  opposite  has  been  made  too  wide  for  economical  con- 
struction and  classroom  work.  In  low  structures  of  this  type  the 
classrooms  should  never  be  over  24  feet  wide,  and  preferably  22  feet 
if  the  number  of  pupUs  in  each  classroom  does  not  exceed  30  or  35. 
Those  who  build  after  this  model  would  do  better  to  sacrifice  the  width 
of  the  temporary  assembly  room  to  the  classroom  than  to  expand 
the  classroom  for  the  sake  of  the  temporary  assembly  room.  The 
two  smaller  classrooms  in  front  are  approximately  correct  in  size 
and  proportion. 

The  cloakrooms  should  receive  their  ventilation  and  lighting 
immediately  from  the  outside  instead  of  from  the  classroom.  This 
change  could  be  easily  made  by  simply  extending  the  partition  to 
the  outer  wall  and  opening  a  window.  Doors  to  the  cloakrooms 
could  then  be  set  in  the  most  convenient  places. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing  suggestions,  only  praise  and  commenda- 
tion are  to  be  given  to  this  building  for  its  beauty  and  adaptability 

1  Aooording  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Bundy,  the  architect,  to  whom  thanlcs  are  due  for  the  photographs  and  draw- 
ingB  ban  reprodaced. 

40742**— Bull.  12—14 8 
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to  country-school  conditions.  It  suggests  the  open  air,  will  blend 
well  with  almost  any  setting,  is  economical  of  material,  easy  of  access, 
and  wholly  inviting.  The  courts  and  pergolas  unify  as  well  as 
beautify,  and  the  spirit  of  it  all  is  quiet,  unassuming,  and  restful. 

A  final  word  of  suggestion  may  not  be  amiss.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  ''future"  assembly  room.  Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  an 
open-air  theater.  In  Florida  there  are  comparatively  few  days  even 
in  winter  when,  instead  of  using  an  inclosed  room  for  assembly  pur- 
poses, an  open-air  theater  might  not  be  used,  especially  for  short 
periods  of  morning  exercises  and  for  general  midday  gatherings. 
Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  a  moderate  excavation  made  back  of  the 
comi,  a  series  of  concrete  amphitheater  seats  and  a  liberal  stage 


FiQ.  24.— Plan  of  one-teacher  rural  school,  designed  by  J.  L.  Sibley. 

erected,  and  all  protected  from  the  wind  by  properly  placed  walla 
and  from  the  rain  by  a  roof  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  whole 
scheme.  Such  an  assembly  room  would  be  far  more  useful  and 
attractive  than  an  inclosed  building,  however  well  it  might  be  con- 
structed. Of  course  this  open-air  assembly  room  would  have  to 
be  adapted  to  meet  local  weather  conditions.  In  the  section  of 
Florida  where  this  school  is  located  the  heavy  beating  rains  of  the 
autumn  season  would  make  it  difficult  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the 
slight  excavation  that  would  be  necessary.  This  might  be  over- 
come by  drainage  in  most  places  or,  where  it  is  possible,  by  taking 
advantage  of  a  natural  slope  without  excavation.  Many  parts  of 
the  South  and  West  would  not  have  to  make  such  decided  efforts 
to  guaxd  against  beating  rainstorms  as  would  the  east  coast  of  Florida. 
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The  one-teacher  rural  school  described  in  the  following  specifica- 
tions and  illustrated  by  figures  6,  8,  and  24,  is  from  plans  drawn  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Sibley,  one  of  the  rural-school  supervisors  of  Alabama. 
It  is  designed  to  accommodate  40  to  45  pupils,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
has  a  workroom,  a  tool  room,  two  cloakrooms,  and  a  library  in 
addition  to  the  classroom.  The  dimensions  of  each  room  are  shown 
on  the  floor  plan.  The  height  of  the  ceiling  is  to  be  12  feet  between 
ceQing  joists  and  floor  joists,  making  the  distance  between  finished 
floor  and  finished  ceiling  approximately  11  feet  8  inches.  Other 
dimensions  will  appear  in  the  specifications. 

Specifications  for  One-Teacheb  Rukal  School. 

The  buUding  is  to  be  18  inches  above  groimd.  The  comer  pillars  to  be  8  by  82 
inches;  other  pillars  to  be  8  by  16  inches.  Sills  to  be  4  by  8  inches.  One  sill  to  pass 
through  center  of  the  building  and  be  supported  by  8  by  16  inch  pillar.  Joists  to 
be  2  by  10  inches,  set  20  inches  0.  C.  Studs  to  be  2  by  4  inches,  set  24  inches  0.  C. 
Ceiling  joists  to  be  2  by  6  inches,  set  24  Inches  O.  C.  Ceiling  joists  over  teacher's 
library,  vestibule,  cloakrooms,  and  tool  room  to  be  2  by  4  inches,  set  24  inches  0.  C. 
Rafters  to  be  2  by  4  inches,  set  24  inches  0.  C,  and  well  braced  by  a  tie  across  from 
lafter  to  rafter— this  tie  to  be  placed  about  half  way  of  each  rafter.  Building  to  be  12 
feet  between  ceiling  joists  and  floor  joists.  Blackboards  to  be  4  feet  wide,  30  inches 
from  the  floor,  and  to  nm  around  three  sides  of  the  room  where  there  are  no  openings. 

If  no  weights  are  to  be  used  on  windows,  the  window  frames  are  to  be  made  so  that 
the  top  sash  can  be  let  down  12  inches  from  the  top  by  means  of  a  hinged  strip,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  blind  stop,  and  is  the  width  and  thickness  of  sash. 

The  following  bill  of  lumber  and  other  material  is  required: 
Lumber: 

9  pieces,  4  by  8  ihches  by  18  feet — Sills. 
4  pieces,  4  by  8  inches  by  16  feet — Sills. 

62  pieces,  2  by  10  inches  by  16  feet — Floor  joists. 

26  pieces,  2  by  6  inches  by  24  feet — Ceiling  joists  set  24  inches  O.  C 

13  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  14  feet — Ceiling  joists  set  24  inches  O.  C. 

24  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  20  feet — Rafters. 

8  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  20  feet — Cripples.  * 

8  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  16  feet — Cripples. 

12  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  14  feet — Cripples. 

8  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  12  feet — Cripples. 

10  pieces,  2  by  4  inches  by  10  feet— Cripples. 

8  pieces  2  by  4  inches  by  14  feet — ^Bapps — spliced. 

33  pieces  1  by  6  inches  by  20  feet — ^Ridge  saddle  and  roof  braces. 

30  pieces  2  by  4  inches  by  16  feet — ^Plates. 

100  pieces  2  by  4  inches  by  12  feet — Studding. 

41  pieces  4  by  4  inches  by  12  feet — Studding  posts. 

18  M  No.  2  shingles. 

1,200  square  feet  sheathing. 

2,000  square  feet  No.  2  flooring. 

2,850  square  feet  weatherboarding,  $  by  6  inches. 

6,850  square  feet  ceiling  required  (approximately);  for  each  room  divide  as  fol- 
lows: Classroom,  2,685  square  feet;  workroom,  1,485  square  feet;  vestibule  and 
teacher's  library,  1,415  square  feet;  cloakrooms  and  tool  room,  1,100  square  feet. 
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Lumber — Continued . 

3  pieces  1  >  by  12  inches  by  10  feet—Treads. 

3  pieces  1  by  7  inches  by  10  feet — ^Risers. 

1  piece  2  by  12  inches  by  14  feet— Stringers. 
Windows: 

18  windows  10  by  IS  inches — 12  lights  and  frame  complete. 

2.  single  sash  10  by  18  inches— 12  lights  and  frame  complete. 


Fio.  25.— Floor  plan  for  one-teaoher  rural  school  of  mininmin  oost. 

Doors: 

1  door  3  by  7  feet  by  IJ  inches — ^No.  2  and  frame  complete. 

4  doors  2  feet  8  inches  by  6  feet  8  inches  by  1^  inches — No.  2  and  frame  complete. 

1  double  door  6  by  7  feet  by  1}  inches — ^No.  2  and  frame  complete. 

900  feet  of  quarter  round. 

Two  6-inch  T.  C.  thimbles. 
Bricks  and  lime:  1,100  for  chimney;  540  for  plUars;  1,200  underpinning;  4  baireJs 
lime. 
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Nails:  Onekeg20d.;  I}kegs8d.;  2keg8  6d.;  60  pounds  ebiiigle;  20  pounds  finisliiiig. 

Locks:  6  rim  locks;  1  front-door  lock. 

Hinges:  7  paira  hinges,  3|  by  3}  inches,  loose  pin;  3  pairs  hinges,  for  single  sash. 

Transom  lifts:  3  transom  lifts — 1  for  each  single  sash. 

Paint  for  house — outside  and  inside  door  frames:  100  poimds  white  lead,  10  gallons 

linseed  oil,  2  i>oimds  lampblack. 
Classroom:  Walla,  4  jiackages  kalsomine— light  buff;  ceiling,  2  packages  kalsomine — 

cream. 


Fio.  26.~Two-tea(di«r  ninl  school;  oomiected  by  pergola. 

Workroom:  Walls,  1}  packages  kalsomine — light  buff;  ceiling,  1  package  kalsomine — 

cream. 
Teacheip'  library,  cloakroom,  and  vestibule:  Walls,  3  packages  kalsomine — light  buff; 

ceiling,  1  package  kalsomine — cream. 

Figure  26  represents  a  drawing  for  a  floor  plan  of  a  one-teacher 
rural  school  reduced  almost  to  the  limit  of  inexpensiveness.  It  con- 
tains a  classroom,  a  fuel  room,  a  workroom,  a  library  and  oflice 
room,  and  a  doabroom.  The  representation  for  this  budding  should 
include  an  micovered  porch  and  a  low,  flat  roof,  with  wide  eaves. 


Fio.  27.— Basemeot  plan  of  two-teacher  raial  schooL 

This  plan  in  the  hands  of  an  artistic  architect  would  suggest  an 
attractive  building  and  satisfy  a  community  yet  imable  to  supply 
more  than  its  actual  needs. 

Figures  26  and  27  represent  drawings  for  floor  plan  and  basement  of 
n  two-teacher  rural  school.  As  will  be  seen,  these  are  separate  build- 
ings, connected  by  pergolas  or  a  court.  These  pergolas  can  be  con- 
structed of  rough  timber  and  covered  with  vines.    The  court  can  be 
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used  as  a  flower  garden  or  grass  plat,  as  seems  most  suitable.  In  the 
center  of  the  cross  pergola  a  drinking  fountain  is  suggested,  with  a 
wall  about  5  feet  high  between  it  and  the  platform  for  the  open-air 
assembly  room.    This  arrangement  would  give  privacy  to  the  open-air 
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Fio.  28.— Floor  plan,  three-teaoher  eonsoUdated  rural  school  with  open-aSr  assembly  and  class  room. 

assembly  room  and  would  furmsh  a  backgroxmd  for  a  small  stage 
under  the  pergola.  The  posts  for  these  pergolas  shoiild  be  at  least 
8  feet  above  the  ground  and  may  be  set  at  such  distance  as  the 
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Fia.  20.<-Basemeiit  plan  of  three-teacher  building  shown  in  F  jg.  28. 

builder  sees  fit.    The  side  pergola  should  be  aboilt  6  feet  wide  and 
the  cross  pergola  about  10  feet. 

The  basement  is  designed  to  supply  a  workroom  for  the  boys  and 
one  for  the  girls,  with  toilets  and  separate  heater  in  each.  The 
unexcavated  area  is  indicated.    These  basement  rooms  should  be 
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well  drained  and  well  lighted.  The  entrance  to  these  toilet  rooms 
should  be  through  the  workrooms,  thus  insuring  privacy  and  pre- 
venting additional  expense  in  the  way  of  steps.  The  entrances  to 
the  furnace  and  fuel  rooms  are  indicated  in  the  drawing. 

It  would  be  economical  and  satisfactory  in  this  building  to  use  a 
low  roof  with  comparatively  wide  eaves.  No  towers  or  belfries  are 
permissible. 

Figures  28  and  29  are  floor  plans  and  basement  plans  designed  for  a 
three-teacher  consoUdated  rural  school  with  a  suggestion  for  an 


Fio.  80.— Two-teacher  rural  acbooL 


open-air  assembly  and  classroom.  In  addition  to  the  cloakrooms 
opening  oflF  each  classroom,  the  floor  plan  shows  a  library  and  a  girls' 
workroom.  The  basement  plan  represents  a  fuel  and  furnace  room 
and  an  unexcavated  area,  boys'  toilet  and  workrooms,  and  girls' 
toilet  and  playroom.  The  ducts  for  heating  the  rooms  can  be  car- 
ried under  the  floor  of  the  central  room,  or,  if  a  steam  or  hot- water 
system  is  used,  pipes  can  be  managed  in  the  same  way,  thus  giving 
opportimity  for  a  central  heating  plant  for  all  the  rooms.  The  flue 
can  be  made  double,  to  serve  both  for  the  furnace  and  for  a  range  in 
the  ^Is'  workroom.  The  steps  to  the  basement  roon^s  are  indi- 
cated on  the  front  of  the  building  and,  except  in  cold  cHmates,  need 
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not  be  covered  if  proper  drainage  is  insured.  The  door  to  the  fuel 
and  furnace  room  is  indicated  on  the  south  side.  It  may  be  placed 
at  any  other  point  if  more  convenient.  The  front  porch  is  to  be  left 
open,  and  the  floor  should  be  made  of  cement,  so  that  it  can  be 
cleaned  most  easily. 

If  the  ground  upon  which  the  building  is  set  slopes  west,  it  will 
be  comparatively  easy  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  for  the  open-air 
assembly  room.  Naturally  the  topography  of  the  school  lot  will 
determine  the  best  position  for  the  open-air  theater.  This  school- 
house  should  be  constructed  with  a  comparatively  flat  roof  and 
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FiQ.  31.— Basement  plan,  model  rural  school,  Kirksville,  Ho. 

rather  wide  eaves,  and  with  a  Httle  skill  on  the  part  of  the  architect 
could  be  made  a  very  beautiful  and  inexpensive  building. 

Figure  30  represents  the  floor  plan  for  a  two-teacher  rural  school 
building.  This  plan  is  designed  with  two  workrooms,  alibrary, 
separate  cloakrooms  for  the  boys  and'  girls  of  each  room,  two  full- 
sized  classrooms,  and  two  porches.  These  porches  should  have 
cement  floors  dropped  2  or  3  inches  below  the  entrance  to  the 
classrooms.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  with  reference  to  each 
other  can  be  easily  made  out  from  the  floor  plans. 

The  basement  has  outer  entrances  which  may  be  covered  with 
roofs  joining  to  the  main  structure.    The  toilets  and  the  *bath- 
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rooms  are  ample  and  can  be  well  lighted  by  using  nontransparent, 
but  roughened,  translucent  glass.  This  will  make  them  private  and 
at  the  same  time  give  an  abundance  of  light,  especially  if  area  ways 
are  excavated.  The  furnace  and  fuel  room  can  be  lighted  in  the 
same  way,  or  transparent  glass  can  be  used  in  this  room.  The  en- 
trance to  the  furnace  and  fuel  room  is  made  through  the  boys'  toilet 
and  bath,  and  in  this  way  expense  can  be  reduced  and  satisfactory 
results  obtained.  As  planned,  only  a  part  of  the  area  beneath  the 
building  is  to  be  excavated.  The  wall,  however,  separating  the 
area  beneath  the  workrooms  and  the  library  should  be  solid  and 
without  communication  to  the  area  beneath  the  classrooms.  The 
ceiHngB  could  be  so  treated  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  possible 
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Fio.  32«— Flnt  floor  plan,  model  rural  schooli  KirksvUle,  Mo. 

odors  from  the  basement  rooms  to  the  rooms  above.  The  toilets 
and  the  bathrooms  should  have  cement  floors,  and  a  tile  drain 
should  surround  the  building,  to  prevent  any  possible  seepage  into 
these  rooms.  Naturally  if  running  water  is  not  furnished  either  by 
pressure  tank  or  some  other  water  supply,  toilets  and  baths  could 
not  be  introduced,  and  the  rooms  for  them  could  then  be  used  as 
workrooms. 

If  a  hot-air  furnace  is  used,  the  register  should  be  brought  up 
on  the  irmer  walls  to  a  point  about  8  feet  above  the  floor,  and  the 
exits  should  be  at  the  floor  on  the  dame  side  in  order  to  seciure  a  good 
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circulation  of  air.  The  library  and  the  cloakrooms  can  be  heated 
and  ventilated  in  the  same  way.  If  hot  water  or  steam  is  used,  ifc 
would  be  well  to  put  the  radiators  on  the  window  side  of  the  class- 
room in  order  to  insure  the  best  circulation  in  cold  weather  and  to 
prevent  draughts.  The  use  of  window  boards  with  steam  or  hot- 
water  heating  will  make  it  possible  to  get  more  ventilation  and  to 
insure  fairly  equable  heat  throughout  the  rooms.  The  radiators 
in  the  Hbrary  and  the  other  rooms  can  be  located  to  suit  conditions. 
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Fio.  33.— Attio  plaa,  model  rural  school,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

No  breeze  windows  have  been  introduced  into  the  ends  of  the  class- 
room, because  the  door  to  the  library  can  be  left  open  in  warm 
weather;  thus  securing  a  breeze  through  the  library  as  well  as  throu^ 
the  doors  opening  to  the  porches. 

Figures  31,  32,  and  33  show  the  basement,  first  floor,  and  attic 
plans  of  the  model  rural  school  at  the  Eorksville  State  Normal 
School,  Kirksville,  Mo.  Plate  20B  shows  the  machinery  located  in 
the  basement,  by  which  city  conveniences  are  made  possible  in  a 
rural  school. 


Chapter  VIII. 

REMODRLING  COUNTRY  SCHOOLHOUSES. 


If  the  reader  wiU  picture  to  himself  an  old  building  with  two  or 
three  small  windows  on  each  side,  a  door  in  the  gable  end,  a  high- 
pitched  roof,  surmounted  by  some  make-believe  belfry  or  tower,  and 
a  small  chimney  emerging  at  the  comb  of  the  roof  near  the  center  of 
the  building,  he  wiU  have  before  him  the  exterior  outline  of  the  pre- 
vailing type  of  a  rural  schoolhouse.  These  buildings  are  usually 
of  wood  and  rest  on  brick  pillars,  with  more  or  less  open  space  between 
the  floor  and  the  groimd,  sp  that  the  wind  sweeps  through  without 
hindrance.  The  building  is  generally  unpainted,  or,  perhaps,  was 
once  painted.  Many  of  the  boards  on  the  side  are  disconnected, 
showing  the  ribs  of  the  structure  underneath. 

Within  the  building  we  shall  probably  find  a  box  stove  in  the  center, 
rusty  and  dirty,  possibly  hoisted  on  halves  of  bricks,  or,  if  a  little  more 
caution  has  been  exercised,  standing  in  a  box  filled  with  sand,  into 
which  the  legs  of  the  stove  extend.  A  rusty  pipe  nms  straight  up 
through  the  ceiling  into  the  central  flue.  Double  benches,  ranged  on 
either  side  of  the  stove,  face  toward  the  back  of  the  room,  where  a 
teacher's  desk  siumounts  a  useless  and  troublesome  platform.  The 
fioois  are  single,  made  of  rough  boards,  and  the  cracks  are  more  or  less 
stopped  up  witJi  dirt.  There  is  no  cloakroom  in  the  rear;  hats  and 
wraps  are  piled  up  on  old  benches  or  hung  on  nails  driven  into  the 
wafl.  Somewhere  in  this  part  of  the  room  a  dirty  water  bucket,  with 
its  accompanying  long-handled,  rusty  dipper,  contains  the  visible 
supply  of  drinking  water.  It  is  needless  to  describe  the  walls,  the 
appearance  of  the  windows,  the  kind  of  blackboards,  the  condition 
of  the  desks.  Those  who  know  cotmtry  schools  can  fill  out  this  picture 
in  its  minutest  detail. 

Suppose  this  building  is  in  a  fair  state  of  repair;  that  is,  too  good 
to  ^ve  up  and  too  bad  to  teach  school  in.  What  can  be  done  to 
make  it  more  beautiful  and  more  inspiring  as  a  place  for  teacher  and 
pupils  1  This  is  a  practical  question,  and  shoxild  be  dealt  with  in  a 
practical  manner.  Figure  14  represents  the  floor  plan  of  an  actual 
building,  such  as  described.  Suppose  we  make  a  study  of  this  plan 
and  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  reconstructing  or  remodeling 
the  building.    The  first  thing  to  do  would  be  to  double  the  number 
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of  windows  on  the  left  side  as  you  enter  the  door,  and,  if  need  be, 
enlarge  them  until  the  floor  space  to  be  used  as  a  classroom  shall  not 


Fig.  34.— ReooDstructed  floor  plan  for  an  old  biittdlng  (based  on  fig.  14,  p.  91) . 

be  greater  than  five  times  the  area  of  all  the  glass  in  the  windows. 
This  is  a  practical  preliminary  step  to  assure  economical  proportions 
of  light  and  space,  with  due  regard  to  hygienic  requirements.  In 
all  probability  this  floor  plan,  which  is  36  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide, 
represents  one-third  more  space  than  would  be  needed  for  a  class- 
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roffloi,  if  the  seats  were  properly  arranged,  the  stove  better  placed, 
and  the  fighting  well  adjusted. 

In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the  school  popula- 
tion of  the  district  to  discover  how  many  children  of  school  age  really 
reside  in  that  district  and  how  many  are  likely  to  attend  school.  Sup- 
pose the  average  attendance  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  not 
been  greater  than  25,  which  number  represents  the  attendance  in  a 
large  majority  of  the  district  schools.  For  this  number  of  pupils  the 
room  is  needlessly  large;  hence  we  ought  to  reduce  it,  not  by  sawing 
the  building  in  two,  but  by  erecting  a  partition  and  utilizing  the  rest 
of  the  floor  space  for  other  purposes.  If,  on  the  basis  of  25  pupils, 
each  pupil  is  allowed  20  square  feet  of  floor  surface — a  Uberal  esti- 
mate— then  600  square  feet  would  represent  the  floor  surface  of  the 
schoolroom  needed  for  class  purposes.  The  room  is  24  feet  in  width; 
hence  a  length  of  22  feet  would  yield  500  square  feet  and  some  space 
to  spare.  Suppose  for  good  measure  and  for  possible  increase  in  the 
mimber  of  pupils  during  the  winter  time  the  room  be  made  24  feet 
square.  These  dimensions  would  give  enough  floor  space  for  approxi- 
mately 29  pupils,  and  would  still  leave  a  space  12  feet  wide  and  24 
feet  long  at  the  rear  of  the  room  which,  if  partitioned  off,  would  make 
the  classroom  much  more  attractive  and  usable  as  a  schoolroom. 
The  partition  would  cut  off  the  door,  and  an  entrance  would  have  to 
be  made  elsewhere.  Probably  the  best  place  for  it  is  that  shown  in 
in  figure  35,  for  the  small  porch  needed  will  be  inexpensive  and  the 
door  will  be  convenient  both  to  and  from  the  classroom.  The  remain- 
ing long  window  on  this  side  of  the  classroom  could  be  removed  to  the 
other  side,  and  two  or  three  small  windows  for  ventilation  could  be 
set  8  feet  above  the  floor.  Three  ventilators,  probably  two,  would 
be  ample  in  most  climates.  In  order  to  get  sufficient  light,  two  more 
windows  should  be  added  and  set,  as  indicated,  in  the  left  wall.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  old  door  can  be  readily  adapted  for  an  extra 
window. 

Out  of  the  space  thus  cut  off  a  cloakroom  8  by  12  feet  should  be 
made,  as  shown,  and  also  a  small  fuel  room.  The  doors  should  be 
set  as  indicated.  There  stiU  remains  a  good-sized  room  to  be  utilized 
as  a  library  or  as  a  general  workroom. 

If  it  be  deemed  better  to  use  this  space  for  a  library,  then  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  may  be  worth  while:  The  first  need  is  a  teacher 
with  some  vision  and  enthusiasm  to  build  up  in  the  district  school  a 
school  and  community  Hbrary ;  th  en  some  cooperation  from  the  county 
superintendent  or  the  county  board  of  education,  some  help  from  the 
State  superintendent's  office,  some  help  from  the  women's  library 
associations  or  clubs,  a  little  aid  from  all  in.  the  community  willing  to 
lend  a  book,  give  a  book,  or  donate  sufficient  money  to  buy  a  book; 
and  the  library  work  b^ins.   A  teacher  who  would  undertake  this  work 
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would  doubtless  have  some  taste.  She  would  want  to  make  this  room 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  building  and  would  devise  ways  and  means 
for  cleam'ng  and  preparing  the  floor  and  for  obtaining  a  few  tasteful 
rugs,  some  inexpensive  but  beautiful  pictures,  a  reading  table,  and 
Bome  chairs.  As  a  result,  instead  of  the  disagreeable  and  desolat-e 
appearance  of  the  old  schoolroom,  there  would  be  an  attraction — a 


Fxo.  35.— Same  plan  as  figure  34  with  better  division  of  floor  space. 

room  with  books,  with  magazines;  a  place  for  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood to  come,  even  during  school  time,  to  read  and  borrow  books; 
consequent  opportimities  for  more  sympathetic  contact  with  the  school 
situation. 

"How  much  would  this  recoustruction  cost?"    This  question  can 
not  be  answered  with  any  exactness,  because  of  different  labor  condi- 
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tions  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  but  surely  changing  one  door, 
removing  one  window  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other,  adding 
three  large  windows,  adding  two  or  three  small  windows  and  two 
doors,  changing  the  location  of  the  flue,  and  replacing  the  stove  could 
be  done  at  a  comparatively  small  expense.  The  relocation  and 
grouping  of  the  benches  would  cost  nothing,  and  the  material  equip- 
ment of  the  library  could  grow  as  conditions  permit.  The  cost  of  the 
partition  walls  and  of  the  new  porch  would  augment  somewhat  the 
sum  of  these  expenses. 

Of  course  a  regular  jacketed  stove  should  replace  the  old  box  stove 
as  soon  as  possible,  or  the  old  stove  should  be  surrounded  with  a  sheet 
of  galvanized  iron,  set  6  or  8  inches  above  the  floor  and  extending 
about  8  or  10  ruches  above  the  top  of  the  stove;  This  shield  should 
encircle  the  stove  on  all  sides  save  that  in  which  the  door  is  situated, 
and  it  need  not  be  over  8  inches  distant  from  the  stove  at  any  point. 
With  this  arrangement  pupils  can  sit  near  the  stove  without  being 
overheated,  and  the  circulation  thus  set  up  will  enable  the  whole  room 
to  be  more  equably  heated  than  before. 

Imagine  if  you  can,  the  different  spirit  that  would  come  over  a 
pupil,  say,  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade,  who  was  permitted  to  spend 
part  of  Ids  day  at  work  in  the  library  instead  of  being  required  to 
remain  in  the  classroom,  listening  to  the  droning  lessons  of  the  younger 
pupils  and  being  distracted  in  many  ways. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  methods  of  remodeling  this  sort  of  a  dis- 
trict schoolhouse.  We  might  take  the  same  floor  plan  again  and 
by  going  to  a  little  greater  expense  extend  the  entrance  porch  and 
build  a  workroom  8  or  10  feet  wide  off  it.  If  this  addition  were 
properly  proportioned,  it  would  not  greatly  disfigure  the  building, 
for  starting  with  a  bad  form,  we  must  look  primarily  toward  added 
usefulness.  The  expense  of  making  this  addition  would  of  course 
be  greater,  but  it  would  make  a  more  complete  country  school.  In 
the  workroom  thus  proposed  all  of  those  things  pertaining  especially 
to  the  home  life  of  the  children  could  be  undertaken  and  the  ciuricu- 
lum  could  thus  be  greatly  enriched. 

Old  buildings  are  not  the  only  ones  which  need  remodeling.  Sup- 
pose, as  an  example  of  what  might  be  done  in  increasing  the  useful- 
ness of  a  new  building,  we  take  the  liew  and  in  many  ways  excellent 
rural  school  building  now  in  use  in  West  Virginia,  represented  in 
plate  15B,  which  shows  its  general  outside  appearance  and  location. 
Very  slight  excavation  and  the  placing  of  windows  and  doors  in  the 
basement  walls  would  have  sufficed  to  make  it  possible  to  introduce 
a  furnace,  a  fair-sized  workroom,  toilets,  and  baths  under  this  build- 
iog,  one  side  of  which  is  high  above  thQ  sloping  ground  of  a  steep 
hillside. 
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If  the  money  spent  on  the  tower  had  been  used  in  developing  the 
basement,  probably  there  wotild  have  been  little  need  of  adding  to 
that  sum  to  make  the  basement  entirely  suitable  for  the  purposes 
indicated.  In  addition  to  its  usual  uselessness,  this  tower  is  bound 
to  interfere  with  the  chimney  draft  when  the  wind  blcws  from 
the  direction  of  the  cupola.  A  steep  roof  is  not  needed  on  this  build- 
ing, even  though  it  may  be  in  a  snowy  country ;  for  it  is  not  difiScult 
on  a  small  building  of  this  sort  to  construct  a  roof  that  would  with- 
stand all  of  the  weight  of  ordinary  snows. 

In  the  main,  the  lines  of  this  building  are  good.  The  building,  as 
it  stands,  suggests  a  tasteful  and  sanitary  interior,  in  which  cloak- 
rooms are  furnished,  a  jacketed  stove  is  employed,  and  at  least  some 
semblance  to  a  library  is  provided.  But  note  the  school  ground,  the 
outhouse,  the  coal  piled  up  in  the  yard.  Telegraph  wires  are  visible, 
and  in  all  probability  a  noisy  railway  is  near.  What  is  needed  here, 
in  addition  to  carrying  out  the  suggestions  made  with  reference  to 
utilizing  the  space  beneath  the  building,  ia  more  ground  and  also  more 
public  spirit  to  keep  the  garden  in  good  shape  and  to  plant  trees. 
Country  school  buildings  frequently  furnish  architects  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  artistic  treatment  than  a  large  school  building  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  city;  for  the  country  environment  is  frequently  more  sug- 
gestive  and  inspiring  than  that  possible  in  most  cities.  Tliis  building 
would  have  been  much  more  attractive  if  the  roof  had  been  compara- 
tively flat  and  if  the  color  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  had  been 
made  to  blend  with  the  hillside  above  it. 

What  can  be  done  in  reconstructing  an  old  rural  school  is  illustrated 
in  the  series  of  photographs  of  the  Porter  School,  near  KirksvUle,  Mo. 
(Pis.  29  to  32,  inclusive.)  ^ 

Until  September  3,  1912,  Porter  schoolhouse  was  in  a  condition  of 
neglect,  all  too  common  in  rural  communities  in  the  United  States. 
The  house  rested  practically  on  the  ground,  without  foimdation.  A 
few  of  the  shutters  were  still  on;  tramps  had  taken  the  rest  for  fuel. 
The  chimney  flue  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  building.  There  was  no 
porch;  and  the  door  would  not  stay  shut.  Plate  29B  shows  one  of 
the  toilets.  Comment  on  this  outbuilding  is  superfluous.  The 
tramps  had  used  the  door  for  fuel,  and  as  a  consequence  the  out- 
building had  been  turned  into  a  boys'  toilet.  For  lack  of  means  no 
change  has  been  made  in  this  building  beyond  supplying  door,  lock, 
and  key,  and  a  thorough  scrubbing.  The  toilet  is  locked  and  un- 
locked daily. 

Plate  29A  represents  the  Porter  School  to-day.  The  photograph 
was  taken  from  the  northwest  part  of  the  yard  and  shows  the  follow- 
ing improvements  looking  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children: 

1  Data  and  lllustratioDS  furnished  Dy  Mn.  M.  T.  Harvey,  the  teacher  under  wbqpe  guidance  tho  work 
done. 
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(a)  A  foundation  of  cement  blocks. 

(6)  A  temporary  porch,  eteps,  and  walk,  and  a  shoe  scraper  so 
designed  that  the  smaller  pupils  may  support  themselves  while  clean- 
ing their  shoes.  This  device  was  planned  to  minimize  the  dust 
problem,  for  mud  ajid  dust  are  plentiful  here. 

(c)  Door  and  window  screens,  the  first,  so  far  as  known,  in  a  simi- 
lar school  in  Missouri. 

(d)  Spouting  or  guttering  to  carry  the  roof  water  from  the  building 
and  insure  a  dry  basement,  which  is  well  protected  by  a  tile  drain 
below  and  outside  the  foundation. 

(e)  This  view  does  not  show  provision  for  fresh-air  supply,  but  this 
has  been  introduced. 

Plate  32B  represents  a  view  in  the  basement  after  reconstruction. 
A  good  hot-air  furnace,  with  water  attachment,  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  A  concrete  floor  keeps 
the  basement  dry  and  sanitary. 

Plate  32A  represents  another  view  in  the  basement  showing  a 
pressure  water  tank  and  its  connections  with  washbasm  and  bubbling 
cup.  As  will  be  seen,  this  pressure  tank  is  well  under  the  ground; 
hence  the  water  does  not  freeze  in  winter,  keeps  cool  in  the  summer, 
and  is  free  from  any  possible  contamination. 

Plate  30B  represents  a  stage  in  the  process  of  reconstruction.  The 
patched  plastering,  the  lowered  blackboard,  and  the  removal  of  the 
flue  indicate  that  the  building  is  now  ready  for  the  painter  and  the 
paper  hanger.  During  the  time  the  interior  was  reconstructed  school 
was  held  in  the  teacher's  cottage.  The  telephone  shown  in  this 
picture  is  an  interesting  attachment  to  a  district  school  and  is  very 
desirable  in  case  of  accident  or  of  severe  or  sudden  illness  and  in  time 
of  storm. 

Plate  3lB  shows  that  the  light  is  from  the  north  and  enters  the 
room  to  the  rear  and  left  of  the  benches  here  shown.  Adjusted 
shades  make  it  possible  to  light  the  room  fairly  well  even  on  dark 
days.  A  light  ceiUng  and  soft  tan  walls  contribute  to  the  lighting 
of  the  room  and  ^ve  it  a  pleasing  appearance.  A  bookcase  has  been 
built  in  and  is  fairly  well  filled  with  books. 

Plate  31 A  shows  the  south  wall  of  the  room  and  indicates  how  cross 
lights  are  prevented  by  shades  in  rooms  in  which  windows  are  intro- 
duced on  two  sides.  Note  the  reproductions  of  famous  paintings, 
the  phonograph,  and  the  reed  organ. 

Plate  30 A  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  former  dilapidated  condition 
of  the  interior  of  the  building  and  shows  the  bad  arrangement  of  the 
desks — an  arrangement  more  or  less  necessary  because  the  stove 
occupied  the  mwn  paH  of  the  room,  and  in  cold  weather  it  had  to 
be  kept  so  hot  that  the  children  could  not  sit  yery  close  to  it.  Note 
the  dirty  and  dingy  condition  of  the  walls,  especially  around  the  flue. 
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Chapter  IX 

TEACHERS'  COTTAGES 


In  Chapter  II  reference  was  made  to  the  need  of  a  cottage  or  a 
home  on  the  school  ground  for  the  rural  teacher,  and  it  was  there 
suggested  that  the  establishment  of  homes  for  men  teachers  on  school 
farms  would  greatly  aid  in  the  work  of  introducing  and  maintain- 
ing effective  work  in  agriculture.  It  is  obvious  that  unless  rural 
school  pupils  can  actually  engage  in  experimental  work  in  agri- 
culture under  the  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher,  what  they 
leam  from  books  will  be  of  little  practical  value.  But  since  the  long 
vacation  is  coincident  in  most  parts  of  the  country  with  growing 
crops,  unless  the  teacher  remains  in  charge  through  the  summer 
to  guide  and  direct  the  work  theoretically  planned  and  organized 
during  the  winter  months  it  will  probably  go  by  default.  A  school 
farm,  therefore,  should  not  only  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher, 
but  a  home  should  be  furnished  him  and  he  should  be  employed  by 
the  year. 

A  question  arises  immediately  whether  the  schoolrooms  should 
be  a  part  of  a  house  designed  for  both  purposes  or  whether  the 
teacher's  house  should  be  a  separate  building? 

In  European  countries,  especially  in  small  village  schools,  the 
teacher's  house  is  usually  under  the  same  roof  with  the  school- 
rooms. In  larger  schools  it  forms  a  separate  building,  but  is  sit- 
uated on  the  school  grounds.  While  there  is  always  an  advantage 
in  the  protection  of  school  property  in  having  both  buildings  under 
one  roof,  some  disadvantages  are  encountered.  In  the  first  place, 
the  danger  of  disturbance  to  the  school  or  the  home  must  be  consid- 
ered. A  teacher's  family  needs  privacy;  the  school  children  require 
freedom.  The  playground  should  not  be  encroached  upon,  neither 
should  the  sanitary  appliances  be  used  in  conmaon  by  the  school 
and  the  home.  In  general,  it  seems  better  under  conditions  in  our 
country  to  reconmaend  a  division  of  the  school  grounds  into  two 
parts,  one  for  the  schoolhouse  and  playgrounds  and  the  other  for 
the  teacher's  house  and  the  experimental  farm  and  gardens.  K 
every  country  school  were  supphod  with  10  acres  of  good,  well- 
drained  land,  and  3  acres  of  it  were  set  apart  for  playgrounds  and 
school  buildings  and  the  other  7  acres  for  a  teacher's  home  and  the 
school  experiment  farm,  the  ratio  would  be  approximately  correct 
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tor  reasonable  needs  in  most  places.  The  best  location  of  the 
teacher's  cottages,  with  reference  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
school  building,  could  only  be  made  after  careful  consideration. 
Subtracting  the  land  required  for  garden  and  for  all  the  buildings 
needed  for  the  teacher,  there  should  be  at  least  6  acres  of  land  left 
for  agricultural  e3q>erimental  work.  And  by  experimental  work  is 
not  meant  the  wasteful  use  of  the  land,  but  the  most  profitable  use 
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Fio.  36.— Country  school  grounds,  showing  larm  oi  6  acres. 

of  it.  It  is  as  much  of  an  experiment  and  often  far  more  useful  to 
make  an  attempt  to  grow  100  bushels  ol  com,  2  bales  ot  cotton, 
300  bushels  of  potatoes,  or  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  than  to 
attempt  to  grow  some  crop  new  to  the  neighborhood  and  of  doubtful 
adaptation.  Some  experiments  on  new  things  are  very  important 
educationally,  but  these  should  not  require  much  ground. 
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Good  experimental  farming  does  not  warrant  rash  experimenta- 
tion. The  proper  and  wis©  use  of  the  5  acres  suggested  could  thus 
be  made  to  serve  not  only  as  an  object  lesson  for  all  concerned,  but 
to  add  much  to  the  revenue  for  the  upkeep  and  the  upbuilding  of 
the  whole  school  property.  If  farmers  can  see  that  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood 5  acres  well  cared  for  will  bring  better  returns  than  20 
acres  poorly  cared  for,  one  of  the  best  lessons  in  conununity  thrift 
and  intelligent  farming  will  have  been  learned.  Besides,  the  attempt 
to  make  the  school  farm  a  model  for  the  neighborhood  will  be  the 
best  possible  incentive  and  responsibility  to  lay  upon  a  teacher 
whose  specific  business  it  is  to  be  the  moral,  social,  and  intellectual 
leader  in  the  district. 

The  cottage  for  the  teacher  should  be  as  far  as  possible  a  model 
of  its  kind  for  the  neighborhood.  A  beautiful,  well-planned,  and 
sanitary  cottage  on  the  school  farm  would  help  in  a  definite  way  to 
stimulate  the  farmers  to  build  better  houses  (not  more  expensive 
ones)  and  to  reconstruct  to  a  degree  those  already  built. 

What  sort  of  cottage  should  be  built?  The  complete  answer  to 
this  question  must  of  course  be  left  to  the  authorities  of  the  dis- 
trict.   There  are,  however,  some  suggestions  applicable: 

1.  It  should  be  beautiful  and  as  far  as  possible  should  harmonize 
with  the  general  architectural  treatment  of  the  school  building,  if 
the  latter  is  a  modem  type.  An  architect  should  be  employed  and 
the  beautification  of  the  useful  be  insisted  on. 

2.  It  should  include  a  living  room,  a  bath  room,  a  kitchen,  a 
dining  room,  and  a  sleeping  porch.  The  number  of  bedrooms  will 
probably  not  exceed  two,  and  these  should  connect  with  the  sleeping 
porch.  The  plans  for  the  kitchen  should  receive  a  great  deal  of 
care,  especially  with  reference  to  modem  conveniences. 

3.  The  sleeping  porches  should  be  models  for  the  neighborhood. 
They  should  be  carefully  screened  against  flies  and  mosquitoes  and 
should  open  from  small  dressing  rooms,  capable  of  being  used  as 
bedrooms  when  necessary. 

To  most  people  in  this  country  it  wiU  be  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
several  States,  notably  Washington,*  already  have  teachers'  cottages 
in  connection  with  many  of  their  country  schools.  The  cuts  here 
introduced  will  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  style  of  these 
cottages.  The  good  example  set  by  Washington,  Nebraska,  South 
Carolina,  and  other  States  should  stimulate  many  others  to  progress 
in  this  direction. 

In  this  discussion  the  importance  of  cottages  for  men  teachers  on 
school  farms  has  been  emphasized,  but  without  any  intention  of 
overlooking   the   need   of   them   for   women    teachers.     Very   fre- 

1  The  State  of  Washington  now  has  83  teachers'  cottages  (March,  19U) . 
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quently  a  woman  teacher  has  a  hard  time  to  find  a  satisfactory 
boarding  place  in  the  neighborhood,  and  for  this  reason  alone  will 
refuse  to  consider  a  second  term  in  the  school.  Often  the  mere 
selection  of  a  boarding  place  involves  opposition  from  othera  who 
were  in  the  race  for  the  teacher's  preference.  Those  who  have 
taught  in  rural  schools  know  how  essential  to  success  this  matter 
often  becomes. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Preston,  State  superintendent  of  Washiogton, 
states  in  a  recent  conununication  relative  to  the  development  of 
teachers*  cottages  in  that  State: 

The  teachera'  cottages  really  came  from  the  failure  or  refusal  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
districts  in  my  coimty  (when  I  was  county  superintendent  of  Walla  Walla  County) 
to  furnish  a  place  for  the  teacher  to  board.  As  a  result  a  cookhouse  was  moved  into 
the  yard  and  banked  up  by  the  side  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  there  the  teacher  lived 
all  winter.  Next  year  tiie  district  built  a  two-room  cottage.  Pioneering  for  teachers' 
cottages  is  over  with  us.  A  teacher  must  be  happy  and  comfortable  in  her  home  life 
to  give  the  beet  service  in  the  schoolroom. 

Cottages  for  men  teachers  on  school  farms  are,  however,  far  more 
important,  if  we  hope  to  increase  the  number  of  worthy  men  in  the 
work  of  teaching  in  country  districts. 

Plates  37  to  39  represent  teachers'  cottages  in  various  States. 
Plates  27-28  are  reproductions  from  photographs  of  combination 
schools  and  teachers'  cottages  in  Alaska.  These  are  under  the 
Alaska  school  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

As  has  been  said  elsewhere,  if  the  country  school  is  to  do  the  work 
now  generally  demanded  of  it,  teachers'  cottages  are  necessary  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no  practicable  way  of  making 
the  district  school  the  real  social  and  educational  center  of  a  com- 
munity without  keeping  the  schoolhouse  open  and  the  agricultural 
operations  under  supervision  during  the  summer  months.  This  will 
of  course  mean  a  change  in  the  plan  of  hiring  teachers,  and,  more 
especially,  it  will  necessitate  the  emplojmient  of  a  greater  number 
of  men  for  rural  school  work.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the 
way,  and  some  of  them  may  seem  almost  insuperable,  but  progress 
in  country  life  demands  these  changes  and  in  time  they  must  be 
made. 


Chapter  X. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS  AND 
SOME  SPECIAL  NEEDS  IN  BUILDINGS  FOR  SUCH 
SCHOOLS. 


The  relation  of  consolidation  to  schoolhouse  construction  has 
received  less  attention  than  the  subject  deserves.  Many  one-teacher 
district  schoolhouscs  now  unfit  for  use  should  not  be  rebuilt,  and 
would  not  bo  if  some  one  who  sees  in  time  what  should  be  done  would 
tactfully  present  to  the  people  of  the  community  the  possibilities  in 
consolidation. 

A  school  building  designed  for  the  use  of  consolidated  country 
districts  will,  of  course,  conform  to  the  general  hygienic  and  archi- 
tectural rules  for  buildings  of  the  size  required,  and  hence  there  is 
no  need  of  repeating  those  details  here.  But  there  is  need  of  special 
emphasis  on  certain  points;  for  a  consolidated  country  school  bears 
a  peculiar  relation  to  the  community  it  serves. 

In  the  first  place,  an  assembly  room  is  of  special  importance  in 
these  schools.  The  country  children  will  find  in  assembly  rooms  the 
satisfaction  of  their  desire  for  a  wider  social  contact  and  companion- 
ship. Such  rooms  will  also  furnish  opportunity  for  bringing  parents 
together  for  entertainments,  lectures,  and  civic  gatherings.  An 
assembly  room  is  necessary  for  the  morning  exercises,  and  especially 
for  chorus  work.  Music  is  much  needed  in  such  schools,  and,  as 
already  pointed  out,  will  appeal  strongly  to  young  people  who  have 
had  to  leave  school.  The  dlffi.cidty  of  creating  a  school  spirit  and  a 
neighborhood  enthusiasm  for  general  progress  is  greatly  relieved  by 
an  assembly  room. 

In  the  second  place,  a  conunodious,  well-appointed,  and  well- 
lighted  library  room  is  especially  important  in  a  consolidated  school, 
both  by  reason  of  the  need  for  a  common  center  of  reading  and  refer- 
ence within  the  school  and  also  because  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  to  lend  books  and  distribute  them  through  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  books  in  a  school  library  should  be  selected  for  both 
pupils  and  patrons,  and  every  legitimate  effort  should  be  n^iade  to 
render  them  most  useful.  The  library  may  thus  serve  as  a  sort  of 
extension  school  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity, in  matters  of  agricidture,  home-keeping,  and  sanitation,  and  in 
the  dissemination  of  good  literature. 
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In  tile  third  place,  manual-training  rooms  for  both  girls  and  boys 
are  needed.  This  need  has  been  emphasized  elsewhere  in  this  bul- 
letin,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that  this  larger  community 
school  should  lead  in  attaching  the  school  life  to  the  home  life.  In 
the  term  ''manual  training"  as  used  here  are  included  all  attempts 
at  creative  eflfort  in  any  worthy  field  of  useful  home  activity — cooking 
and  sewing,  canning  and  millinery,  cabinetmaking  and  house  plan- 
ning, practical  electricity  and  plumbing,  and  every  other  manual 
activity  helpful  for  country  people  to  know. 

In  the  fourth  place,  some  room  or  special  building  should  be  set 
aside  for  experimental  agricidture  and  gardening.  The  statement 
has  recently  been  made  that  if  the  methods  used  in  seed  selection  and 
cotton  culture  on  the  demonstration  farms  in  the  South  were  univer- 
sally applied  by  the  farmers  of  that  part  of  the  country,  the  cotton 
crop  would  bo  doubled  and  would  add  $240,000,000  annual  profits 
to  the  national  income.  This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  opportunity 
these  schools  have. 

Finally,  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  naed  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  pure  running  water  in  order  that  lavatories,  baths,  and  particu- 
larly a  system  of  flushing  toilets  and  of  septic  disposal  of  sewage  may 
be  installed  in  every  consolidated  country  schoolhouse.  This  need 
13  particularly  characteristic  of  the  consolidated  school.  A  dignity 
and  an  importance  never  attached  to  the  one-teacher  school  are 
attributed  by  the  patrons  to  the  consolidated  school.  It  is  their  "  big 
school.''  Even  the  country'high  school  is  rarely  so  close  to  the  people 
as  the  consolidated  school  may  become,  because  the  high  school  does 
not  touch  so  many  homes  directly,  and  because  the  average  farmer 
does  not  understand  the  highnschool  curricidum  so  well  as  that  of  the 
consolidated  elementary  school. 

Not  long  since  the  writer  had  an  opportimity  to  travel  over  a  por- 
tbn  of  one  of  the  Southern  States  in  company  with  the  several  State 
officers  of  public  education.  One-teacher  schools  and  also  several 
central  or  consolidated  schools  were  visited.  Opportunity  was 
afforded  to  talk  with  many  farmers  as  we  passed  through  the  coim- 
try,  and  the  one  lasting  impression  brought  away  was  the  personal 
pride  everywhere  exhibited  by  these  country  people  in  their  "big 
schools."  In  all  their  conversation  about  them  an  eager  interest  was 
manifested,  for  the  schools  were  opening  to  their  children  opportu- 
nities they  themselves  had  never  had.  This  sentiment  is  general. 
Along  witlx  this  interest  and  trust  in  the  school  go  the  corresponding 
responsibility  and  prestige  of  the  school  in  the  community,  because  of 
which  the  community  is  inclined  to  adopt  and  employ  what  it  finds 
in  operation  in  the  school. 

Now,  it  is  possible  to  supply  schools  and  farmhouses  with  running 
water  at  no  great  expense,  although  the  farmers  will  have  to  be 
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shown  how  this  can  be  done,  and  actually  see  the  plan  in  operation 
before  thoy  will  take  much  interest  in  it.  Not,  only,  therefore,  for 
the  sake  of  the  children  at  school,  but  as  an  educational  agency  for 
the  community,  all  consolidated  schools  should  be  supplied  with  the 
best  of  sanitary  fixtures  and  with  pure  running  water. 

Consolidation  of  schools  does  not  always  imply  the  necessity  of 
the  expense  involved  in  transporting  children  from  the  abandoned 
districts  to  the  central  school.  This  is  usually  necessary  only  in 
sparsely-eettled  communities,  where  many  schools  have  combined 
into  one,  or  in  rigorous  climates,  where  walking  would  be  dangerous 
for  the  children.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  question  of  trans- 
portation is  often  negligible,  or  nearly  so.  Generally  speaking,  if 
three  schools  in  adjoining  districts  are  combined  into  one,  the  chil- 
dren can  still  walk  to  school  without  danger  or  inconvenience. 

Obviously  the  cost  will  be  less  to  transport  the  children  of  two 
schools  to  the  consolidated  school  when  the  number  of  children  in 
the  two  schools  wiU  not  total  more  than  the  nimiber  which  one 
teacher  can  handle  effectively,  for  the  cost  of  a  teacher  and  the  main- 
tenance of  an  extra  building  will  more  than  pay  the  expense  of  public 
transportation. 

Experience  shows  also  that  a  saving  in  cost  of  operation  may  be 
effected  if  several  one-teacher  schools,  with  a  small  enrollment  in 
each,  are  combined  into  one  central  building,  in  which  the  work  can 
be  done  more  effectively  with  fewer  teachers.  Here,  as  in  the  case 
suggested  above,  the  saving  in  salaries,  fuel,  insurance,  and  repairs 
may  be  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation.  Such 
a  possible  saving  will  depend  largely  on  the  distribution  of  the 
children  in  the  districts,  on  the  condition  of  the  roads,  and  on  the 
opportimity  afforded  for  securing  transportation  of  the  pupils  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  If  the  school  authorities  are  compelled  to  furnish 
wagons  and  if  the  combined  distance  is  such  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
use  fewer  wagons  than  the  nimiber  of  schools  abolished,  the  cost  of 
transportation  will  easily  exceed  the  saving. 

For  all  schools  in  which  the  number  of  teachers  employed  would 
be  equal  whether  consoHdation  were  undertaken  or  not,  the  expense 
of  transportation  would  likely  overrun  any  immediate  saving  due  to 
consoUdation. 

If  new  buildings  are  necessary  in  several  single  districts,  and  if 
instead  of  building  a  nimiber  of  one-teacher  schools  the  districts 
combine  to  build  a  central  school,  the  immediate  expense  would  be 
lessened.  In  the  more  densely  populated  rural  districts  many  of  the 
children  from  abandoned  districts  may  be  able  to  walk  during  a  part 
of  the  year  to  and  from  the  central  school  without  serious  hardship, 
and  a  definite  saving  in  administration  may  be  effected.  Since  the 
conditions  are  so  diverse  in  different  parts  of  the  coxmtry,  due  to 
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climAte,  to  lack  of  good  roads,  and  to  social  distinction  of  one  sort  or 
another,  the  financial  outcome  of  any  scheme  of  consolidation  must 
be  very  largely  a  local  problem. 

A  comparison  of  the  immediate  expense  incurred  for  each  school 
does  not,  however,  always  tell  the  chief  part  of  the  story.  Sometimes 
consolidation  actually  costs  more,  dollar  for  dollar,  and  yet  there 
may  be  a  saving.  ITie  cost  of  schools  should  always  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  results  attained.  A  consoUdated  school  offers 
better  opportunity  for  effective  grading  ancf  classification  of  the  pupils 
than  a  one-teacher  school,  but  above  all  it  gives  each  child  more  of 
the  teacher's  time  for  personal  help  snd  guidance.  A  teacher  whoso 
school  hours  must  be  divided  among  the  pupils  of  seven  or  eight 
grades,  with  25  to  30  recitations  a  day,  can  not  use  her  time  most 
helpfully  to  her  classes.  Especially  is  this  true  with  the  yoimger 
children,  who  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  pupils  in  country  schools. 
Toung  children  need  adequate  guidance  and  abundant  drill  in  their 
work.  This  is  possible  only  where  the  teacher  is  not  overburdened 
with  a  great  nimiber  of  classes.  It  may  easily  happen,  therefore, 
that  a  dollar  spent  for  work  in  a  one-teacher  school,  where  all  grades 
are  represented,  will  not  and  can  not  bring  as  good  returns  educationally 
as  one-half  of  that  amoimt  spent  under  better  conditions  in  a  con- 
solidated school. 

The  consolidated  school,  with  fewer  grades  for  each  teacher  but 
with  larger  opportimities  for  drill  in  essentials,  opens  therefore  an 
encouraging  prospect  for  some  relief  from  this  lamentable  weakness 
in  average  rural  communities.  In  this  particular  alone  the  added 
cost  of  consolidation,  if  there  be  any,  may  and  ought  to  increase  the 
educational  efficiency  of  the  schools  to  such  a  degree  as  to  more  than 
warrant  the  extra  expense.  This  is  just  one  phase  of  the  increased 
advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  consolidation.  In  addition, 
more  ground  can  be  covered  in  all  subjects,  more  specialization  can 
be  demanded  of  the  teachers,  better  hygienic  conditions  can  be 
secured,  better  supervision  will  be  possible,  and  particularly  the  civic 
life  of  the  community  will  be  quickened  in  many  ways.  Wherever 
consolidation  has  been  wisely  handled  the  people  have  usually  kept 
their  children  in  school  longer  and  more  regularly.  Many  consoli- 
dated schools  have  thus  been  able  to  bring  to  the  rural  communities 
the  advantages  of  one  or  two  years  of  secondary  training,  and  in 
some  places  a  full  high-school  course,  which  was  impossible  before 
consolidation.  Thus  in  a  certain  consolidated  school  far  out  in  the 
country  four  teachers  are  teaching  in  one  building  aU  the  children 
that  before  consolidation  had  required  six  teachers  and  six  buUdings* 
In  addition  to  all  the  usual  subjects  of  the  grades,  there  are  in  this 
central  school,  which  is  presided  over  by  a  vigorous  well-educated 
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man,  classes  in  Latin,  French,  geometry,  algebra,  physics,  and 
general  history.  Literary  societies  have  been  established  and,  per- 
haps most  interesting  of  all,  one  teacher  has  regular  classes  in  music 
and  is  training  the  children  in  chorus  singing.  A  new  piano,  a  product 
of  community  enthusiasm,  dignifies  the  assembly  room.  In  such  an 
enyironment  as  this,  civic  life  is  engendered  and  local  patriotism  is 
fostered. 

In  what  has  been  said^with  reference  to  the  advantages  of  the 
consoUdated  coimtry  school  there  is  no  desire  to  underestimate  the 
value  of  the  one-teacher  school  in  the  life  of  the  commimity.  With 
a  good  building,  well  arranged  and  well  located,  and  with  a  well- 
paid  teacher,  the'  one-teacher  school  may  serve  its  patrons  and  all 
the  people  within  the  district  boundaries  as  well  as  a  consolidated 
school.  This  excellence  will  depend  on  the  initiative  and  wisdom  of 
the  teacher  with  whose  rare  leadership  it  is  indispensably  associated. 
Such  a  teacher  is  hard  to  find  and  hard  to  keep.  But  the  consolidated 
school  has  opportunity  for  larger  cooperation,  and  can  more  readily 
command  the  services  of  teachers  who  have  proved  themselves 
leaders. 

One  consolidated  coimtry  school  in  Wake  County,  N.  C,  has  a 
cotton  patch  on  the  school  groimds,  planted  and  cultivated  by  the 
pupils.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  cotton  grown  on  the 
grounds,  furnishings  and  equipment  were  purchased  for  the  school. 
On  the  second  floor  of  the  building  jihere  is  a  small  but  convenient 
assembly  room  in  which  is  a  good  piano  purchased  by  fnnds  from 
the  school-garden  products.  In  this  school  several  high-school  sub- 
jects are  taught,  literary  societies  have  been  organized,  'and  com- 
munity interest  has  been  developed.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  more 
for  a  pupil  to  attend  this  school  than  a  smaller  school,  even  though 
the  subjects  taught  be  the  same,  for  here  he  comes  in  contact  with  a 
larger  neighborhood  environment,  enlarges  his  acquaintance,  gets  the 
help  of  better  teachers,  and  is  brought  into  healthy  competition  with 
more  children  of  lus  age  and  general  qualifications.  The  attitude  of 
the  neighborhood  people  toward  this  school  and  its  work  is  interesting; 
they  feel  that  it  is  their  ''big  school"  and  that  their  children  are 
honored  in  attending  it. 


Chapter  XI 


SANITARy  AND   CONVENIENT  WATER    SUPPLY  FOR 

COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


The  two  most  important  sanitary  needs  of  comitry  schools,  outside 
of  the  school  building  and  its  requirements,  are  sanitary  toilets  and  a 
safe  and  abundant  water  supply.  The  results  of  the  investigations 
of  water  supply  for  country  schools  detailed  in  Chapter  III,  as  well 
as  the  results  of  other  similar  inquiries,  make  it  clear  that  the  drink- 
ing water  furnished  the  children  is  often  impiu'e  and  dangerous. 
The  experience  of  most  country-school  teachers  will  bear  out  this 
statement. 

Springs  and  farm  weDs  are  the  usual  soiu'ces  of  water  supply. 
The  springs  are  usually  at  some  distance  from  the  schoolhouse,  and 
generally  on  lower  ground.  They  are  often  poorly  shielded  from 
immediate  contamination,  and  often  receive  the  drainage  from 
swampy  ground,  much-used  pasture  lands,  or  other  defiled  areas. 
In  fact,  they  furnish  merely  sUghtly  purified  surface  water.  In 
general,  they  issue  in  open  pools.  These  pools  are  depositories  for 
leaves,  dust,  and  dirt;  insects  find  lodgment  therein;  various  animals 
share  in  their  use.  Despite  all  these  sources  of  pollution  most  people 
are  brought  up  to  beheve  that  no  water  is  so  pure  as  ''spring  water." 
To  be  sure,  there  are  many  springs  which  furnish  fairly  piu'e  water, 
and  many  others  which  if  properly  cared  for  would  be  safe,  but  the 
nmnber  of  these  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  that  are 
unsafe.  Bacteriological  and  chemical  examinations  made  at  fre- 
quent intervals  are  the  only  safe  guides.  Possibly  of  all  springs 
the  small  intermittent,  dribbling  ones  are  the  most  dangerous,  for, 
getting  their  supply  from  the  immediate  surroundings,  they  discharge 
surface  drainage  which  has  had  small  opportunity  for  purification, 
either  by  filtration  or  by  any  other  means.  Springs  in  limestone 
regions  are  often  subject  to  contamination  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  underground  channels  through  which  the  water  flows  are  of tsn 
connected  with  sink  holes  partly  filled  with  water  and  used  as  a 
water  supply  for  cattle,  hogs,  and  other  domestic  animals.  Water 
from  sudi  sources  may  be  carried  long  distances  with  limited  oppor- 
tunity for  aeration,  filtration,  or  purification  of  any  kind. 

All  these  facts,  and  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  emphasize 
the  need  of  caution  in  the  use  of  springs  as  a  source  of  water  supply 
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for  eiflier  country  schools  or  country  homes.  Possibly  the  chief 
danger  arises  from  the  fact  that  any  sort  of  spring  is  used  and  is 
generally  poorly  cared  for.  Further,  many  opportunities  are  afforded 
for  pollution  from  dirty  buckets  and  careless  methods  of  transporta- 
tion before  the  water  is  put  into  a  sanitary  receptacle  in  the 
schoolroom. 

When  farm  wells  are  depended  on  for  drinking  water,  the  school 
authorities  rarely  have  any  direct  control  over  them  and  rarely 
make  any  investigations  to  determine  whether  the  water  taken  from 
them  is  wholesome  and  safe.  Many  farm  wells  are  improperly 
cared  for  and  receive  infected  surface  drainage.  The  logical  con- 
clusion is  that  unsafe  water  from  them  is  frequently  supplied  to 
school  children.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  springs  from  which  water 
is  carried  in  pails  to  the  schools,  the  supply  from  such  wells  is  open 
to  serious  objections.  It  is  troublesome  to  have  always  at  hand 
fresh  water,  and  consequently  children  are  often  required  to  drink 
water  which  has  stood  for  hours  in  an  open  bucket.  Furthermore, 
dependence  is  placed  on  the  hojs  to  fetch  the  water,  but  they  are 
not  careful,  and  not  infrequently  return  with  a  half  pail  of  water 
more  or  less  contaminated  by  their  carelessness. 

Whenever  attempts  are  made  to  furnish  a  well  for  these  schools 
the  objection  is  usually  urged  that  wells  at  schools,  because  they 
are  used  only  about  half  the  year,  are  soon  in  bad  condition  and  are 
more  dangerous  than  farm  wells.  There  is  truth  in  this  contention, 
but  it  is  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  wells  are  improperly  located 
and  improperly  constructed  in  the  beginning. 

A  dug  well  can  bo  made  a  safe  well,  provided  all  the  water  flowing 
into  it  comes  from  a  pure  source;  but  it  wiU  cost  more  than  many 
school  officers  are  %villing  to  appropriate  to  make  it  safe.  A  driven 
weU  can  often  be  simk  to  a  much  greater  depth,  thus  insuring  better 
filtration;  it  can  be  so  cased-in  as  readily  to  cut  off  surface  drainage; 
and  it  frequently  costs  less  than  a  properly  constructed  dug  well; 
hence  the  driven  weU  should  be  preferred  for  country  schools. 

There  are,  however,  many  erroneous  notions  concerning  the 
purity  of  the  water  from  a  driven  well.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  purity  of  the  water  from  a  driven  well  and  of  that  from 
a  properly  guarded  dug  well  of  the  same  depth.  If  both  are  shallow 
and  are  so  placed  as  to  gather  surface  drainage  from  infected  soil, 
they  win  be  equally  dangerous.  The  only  advantage  such  a  driven 
well  would  have  over  the  dug  well  would  arise  from  the  fact  that, 
unless  the  dug  well  were  securely  covered  and  the  casing  made  water- 
tight to  the  lowest  water  line,  surface  infiltration  into  the  driven 
weU  would  be  accompUshed  more  slowly  and  more  opportunity 
would  be  offered  for  purification.  The  main  source  of  supply  would 
be  the  same  in  each  case. 
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If  a  driven  well  is  forced  through  an  impervious  stratum  of  hard 
clay  or  other  material  into  a  deep-lying  water-bearing  stratum 
which  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  surface  of  the  locaUty,  and 
if  the  boring  about  the  pipe  where  it  is  driven  through  the  impervious 
stratum  is  securely  sealed  against  infiltration  from  above  or  pressure 
from  below,  local  insanitary  conditions  would  have  very  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  purity  of  the  water  obtained.  The  problem  then 
would  be  to  determine  if  possible  the  source  from  which  the  deep- 
lying  water-bearing  stratum  gathered  its  supply.  This  might  be 
from  a  long  distance.  A  study  of  the  geologic  formation  of  the  dis- 
trict would  be  necessary  to  determine  where  such  water  entered, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  ground  waters,  whether  near 
the  surface  or  deep  seated,  wer6  once  surface  waters  and  came  from 
rains  or  snows.  A  flowing  or  artesian  well  may  be  dependent  on 
surface  connections  hundreds  of  miles  distant. 

Sometimes,  especially  in  mineral  regions,  a  deep  driven  well  will 
draw  its  supply  from  highly  mineralized  waters,  and  hence  may 
furnish  water  disagreeable  to  the  taste  and  even  dangerous  for 
drinking.  Some  mineral  waters  are  wholesome  and  healthful,  but 
it  is  always  safe  to  know  the  chemical  constituents  of  suspected 
water  before  tislng  it  freely. 

Ordinarily  a  driven  well  with  a  force  pump  is  the  safest  well, 
other  things  being  equal,  that  can  be  provided  either  at  the  farm 
home  or  at  the  country  schoolhouse.  Of  course,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  supply  this  land  of  well  on  account  of  the  geologic  forma- 
tion. But  wherever  a  good  water  supply  can  be  reached  at  a  good 
depth,  the  driven  well  is  safer,  because  there  is  less  opportunity 
for  defilement. 

When  a  driven  well  is  properly  placed  and  is  sufficiently  deep  to 
warrant  a  supply  of  pure  water,  a  drinking  fountain  can  be  attached 
to  the  pump,  as  indicated  in  figure  37.  This  will  necessitate  a  good 
cement  foundation  about  the  pump  and  about  the  drinking  f oimtain, 
ready  means  of  carrying  away  the  waste  water,  and  such  an  attach- 
ment of  the  fountain  to  the  pump  that  the  pressure  tank  will  be  below 
the  freezing  line  and  also  deep  enough  to  keep  the  water  cool  in  the 
summer.  Plate  43  represents  such  a  fountain  in  use.  If  the  well 
is  a  driven  one,  an  excavation  sufficiently  deep  to  place  the  tank 
and  its  connections  well  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  may  be 
made,  and  the  attachment  be  made  to  the  pump  in  the  same  fashion 
as  shown  in  the  cut.* 

If  a  large  pressure  tank  were  substituted  for  the  small  one  shown 
in  figure  37,  not  only  could  a  drinking  foimtain  be  supplied,  but  lava- 
tories, flush  toilets,  baths,  laboratories,  and  a  faucet  for  hose  as  pro- 

1  Thanks  are  due  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  State  Supt.  Francis  Q.  Blalr,  of  Illinois,  for  it  e  privilege  oi 
reproducing  these  cuts. 
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tection  against  fires,  or  for  general  garden  tise  cotild  be  installed^ 
because  all  that  would  be  needed  would  be  the  necessary  pipe  con- 
nections. Naturally  the  drinking  fountain,  the  tank,  or  any  outlet 
from  this  pressure  tank  could  be  located  in  the  most  convenient  and 
acceptable  place. 

Figure  37  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  well  with  the  pressiffe  tank 
and  valves  and  all  necessary  fixtures.    By  operating  the  pump 


FZO.  37.— Cross  section  of  drinking  fountain  attached  to  pomp. 

handle  the  water  is  forced  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  pressure  tank,  thus 
compressing  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  tank.  With  each  stroke  of 
the  pump  handle  the  tank  receives  more  water,  and  the  air  at  the 
top  is  more  compressed.  A  check  valve  placed  between  the  pump 
and  the  tank  relieves  the  pump  from  all  back  pressure.  A  self-closing 
valve  is  placed  between  the  pressure  tank  and  the  supply  pipe  leading 
to  the  bubbling  cup.  To  get  a  drink  of  water  the  child  turns  the  little 
hariflwheel  at  the  side  of  the  bowl,  which  opens  the  valve  below. 
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The  air  pressttre  in  the  tank  forces  the  water  to  bubble  up  through  the 
bubbling  cup.  In  the  course  of  the  process  the  waste  water  escapes 
through  the  outer  pipe  at  R  and  out  through  the  pipe  T.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  make  these  waste  pipes  water-tight,  so  that  none  of 
the  waste  water  would  fall  back  into  the  well.  The  waste  pipe 
shown  at  T  should  be  carried  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  well,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  possible  infiltration. 

The  same  care  should  be  exercised  in  carrying  away  drainage  from 
a  driven  well  as  from  an  open  well,  though,  of  course,  the  danger  of 
rapid  infiltration  is  not  so  great  with  the  former,  unless  the  wall 
casing  and  covering  of  the  open  well  are  made  impervious  as  far  down 
as  the  lowest  water  line. 

Experience  has  proved  that  individual  drinking  cups  do  not  satisfy 
the  demands  for  good  sanitation  at  schoolhouses  and  that  the  only 
sanitary  and  convenient  contrivance  is  some  form  of  drinking  foun- 
tain. 

It  is  a  common  habit  where  individual  cups  are  used,  for  one  pupil 
to  exchange  his  cup  with  another  pupil  and  to  feel  it  a  sort  of  honor 
to  have  others  drink  from  his  cup.  The  children  often  carry  their 
cups  in  their  pockets,  or  expose  them  so  as  to  receive  the  dust  from 
the  schoolroom,  and  in  many  ways  they  offer  opportunity  for  con- 
tamination. Theoretically,  individual  cups  would  seem  to  satisfy 
all  requirements,  but  in  practice  they  do  not,  simply  because  neither 
the  children  nor  the  teachers,  however  careful  they  may  be,  can  be 
certain  that  exchanges  are  not  made  and  that  the  cups  are  kept  in 
a  clean  condition. 

There  is  a  simple  form  of  fountain  not  dependent  upon  running 
water  which  is  usable  in  country  schools.  This  consists  of  a  recep- 
tacle to  hold  a  supply  of  water;  the  water  is  thrown  up  through  the 
bubbling  cup  by  the  force  of  gravity,  the  waste  running  into  the 
bucket  shown  below.  There  are  several  adaptations  of  this  kind  of 
fountain.  The  chief  requirements  are  some  means  of  keeping  the 
water  cool,  a  ready  means  of  catching  the  waste  water,  a  tight  cover 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  dust  and  dirt,  and  a  possible  adjustment 
of  the  bubbling  cup  to  the  various  heights  of  the  children.  Naturally 
the  water  served  in  such  receptacles  must  be  taken  from  a  pure 
source  and  be  kept  from  contamination.  It  is  possible,  with  this 
form  of  fountahi,  to  boil  and  cool  the  water  before  it  is  introduced 
into  the  receptacle  and  thus  to  insure  its  safety.  The  practice  of 
putting  lumps  of  ice  directly  into  the  water  is  questionable,  unless 
it  is  certain  that  the  ice  has  been  made  from  pure  water. 

In  practice  those  fountains  are  not  always  kept  in  sanitary  condi- 
tion, not  being  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  cleaned  often  enough 
D^pite  everything  done,  a  sediment  from  the  water  and  possibly 
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also  vegetable  matter  will  gather  on  the  sides  of  the  receptacle, 
and  make  it  insanitary. 

Fig.  38  represents  a  well  incased  with  large  glazed  sewer  tUe 
and  dug  in  a  place  where  the  dip  of  the  impervious  strata  is  clearly 
marked.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  evident  that  one  side  of  this 
well  neediS  more  careful  protection  than  the  other.    If  an  unpro- 


na.  3B.— Well  iacaatd  wlUi  gliiea  sewer  Ule. 

tected  privy  were  situated  on  the  side  where  the  impervious  strata 
lift  toward  the  surface,  there  would  be  danger  of  infiltration,  even 
if  it  wore  placed  at  a  comparatively  great  distance,  whereas,  if  it 
were  placed  at  a  reasonable  distance  on  the  other  side,  the  danger 
would  be  small.  This  cut,  of  course,  is  not  meant  to  repres^it  usual 
conditions,  but  it  does  represent  conditions  met  with  at  times  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 


Chapter  XII. 

SANITARY  PRIVIES   FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS, 


From  the  point  of  view  of  decency  and  sanitation  the  toilet  facilities 
of  great  numbers  of  our  country  schools  and  country  homes  are  bad. 
This  statement  is  based  on  data  obtained  from  the  teachers  of  two 
counties  of  each  of  18  States  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  typi- 
cal conditions,  from  the  report  of  a  survey  of  farmhouses  made  by 
the  various  State  agents  of  the  Kockefeller  Sanitary  Commission  for 
the  Eradication  of  Hookworm  Disease,  from  a  report  of  a  school  sani- 
tary inspection  of  3,672  district  schools  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Health,  from  an  investigation  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  joint  committee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  National  Coimcil  of  Education,  and  from  data  gathered  by  various 
other  more  or  less  local  siu^eys. 

By  reference  to  Chapter  HI  of  this  bulletin  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
631, out  of  1 ,232  schoolsreporting,  the  toilets  were  adjudged  insanitary, 
and  that  these  1,232  schools  were  probably  typical  of  the  whole 
country.  The  tabulations  made  of  tixe  results  of  the  Pennsylvania 
survey  make  it  clear  that  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  privies  of  the 
3,572  schools  inspected  were  in  an  insanitary  condition.  The  Rocke- 
feller sanitary  commission  found,  as  the  result  of  a  survey  of  103,346 
farmhouses  in  1 1  Southern  States,  that  60,637  of  them  have  no  privies 
at  all.  The  report  does  not  make  specific  mention  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  privies  that  were  observed,  but  it  is  probable  that  a 
large  majority  of  them  were  and  are  insanitary. 

More  ttian  a  hundred  photographs  of  both  exteriors  and  interiors  of 
rural  school  toilets,  and  careful  notes  made  on  the  ground  by  the  field 
agent  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  National  Coimcil  of  Education  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  make  it  clear  that  less  than  6  per 
cent  of  the  toilets  of  the  109  rural  schools  examined  in  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Vermont,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey  *  are  sanitary  or  even 
passably  decent.  One  privy,  typical  of  many,  was  fairly  new;  and 
the  schoolhouse  was  not  old.  The  privy  was  within  3  feet  of  the 
schoolhouse.  When  examined  in  the  summer  of  1913  by  the  field 
agent  of  the  joint  committee,  the  privy  was  used  by  botn  boys  and 
girls;  it  had  no  partition;  the  door  had  no  lock.    Eleven  obscene 

1  See  p.  29. 
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pictures  were  found  on  the  inside.  The  feces  fell  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  were  exposed  to  flies;  there  was  an  oflfensive  odor; 
and  apparently  no  attempt  was  made  to  clean,  deodorize,  or  dis- 
infect  the  building.  Many  worse  privies  than  this  were  found. 
By  most  teachers  and  officers  of  rural  schools  these  data  wiU  not 
be  questioned,  because  all  who  have  worked  in  country  schools  and 
are  familiar  with  country  life  know  by  experience  that  the  sanitary 
conditions  ordinarily  prevailing  at  coimtry  schools  and  farmhouses 
are  very  bad.  Those  who  axe  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  eradicate 
hookworm  disease  from  our  coimtry  have  concluded  that,  although 
they  may  relieve  and  ciu*e  great  numbers  of  people  by  the  proper 
use  of  thymol,  their  work  will  never  end  imless  sanitary  toilets  on 
the  farm  and  at  the  school  are  constructed;  for  as  long  as  the  soil 
about  homes  and  school  buildings  is  continually  contaminated,  these 
depleting  parasites  will  continue  to  infect  and  reinfect  the  children. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  know  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  germ  disease, 
and  that  insanitary  toilets,  through  the  agency  of  flies  and  infected 
water,  are  among  the  chief  means  of  spreading  this  dangerous  disease, 
in  cold  as  well  as  in  warm  climates.  Ptoof  has  been  brought  forward 
again  and  again  to  show  that  where  absolute  cleanliness  in  this  regard 
prevails  typhoid  fever  generally  disappears.  Doubtless  other  diseases 
also  have  their  origin  in  the  lack  of  sanitary  privies,  but  it  is  surely 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  this  lack  bears  to  these  two  dan- 
gerous diseases  the  close  rdationship  of  cause  and  eflfect.  Considered 
merely  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  typhoid  fever  costs  enough 
each  year  to  go  a  long  way  toward  paying  for  the  construction  of 
sanitary  and  decent  toilets  at  every  farm  home. 

Aside  from  the  danger  to  health,  conunon  decency  demands  relief. 
Possibly  there  is  no  better  test  of  the  real  sensibility  of  a  people  than 
that  of  cleanliness.  Wherever  you  continually  find  filthy  gardens, 
nasty  barnyards,  and  unwholesome  school  conditions,  you  are  certain 
to  find  crude  and  imcouth  people.  If  country  life  is  ever  to  surpass 
the  best  of  city  life  in  comfort  and  refinement,  and  there  is  no  fimda- 
mental  reason  why  it  should  not,  these  conditions  must  be  changed, 
and  country  school  teachers  must  play  a  large  part  in  bringing  about 
this  change.  Country  schools  must  teach  the  truths  of  sanitation,  and 
they  must  also  set  the  example  of  building  sanitary  toilets  and  of 
keeping  them  in  good  condition.  They  must  complete  their  teaching 
through  demonstration  of  theory  by  fact,  through  cooperative  activity 
with  the  people. 

The  first  question  for  practical  consideration  is  this:  What  are  the 
essential  requirements  of  sanitary  toilets  for  country  schools  ? 

The  first  requirement  is  that  the  toilets  be  convenient  and  easily 
a^cessil^le  to  the  children,  so  thdkii  in  cold  ox  inclement  weather  t)s^exeL 
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Bhall  be  attached  to  them  no  thought  of  exposure  and  no  feelmg  of 
reluctance. 

The  location  of  toilets  in  country  schools  is  a  troublesome  matter. 
If  they  are  detached  from  the  school  building,  they  must  ordinarily 
be  removed  some  distance  for  the  sake  of  both  propriety  and  whole- 
someness.  But  to  locate  these  necessaries  outside  of  the  school 
building  is  to  incur  the  difficulties  connected  with  inconvenience,  bad 
weather,  and  the  dangers  of  neglect,  and  to  invite  indecent  Uberties 
of  various  sorts.  Even  when  washout  or  flush  toilets  are  located  out- 
side, it  is  difficult  to  prevent  defilement,  rough  usage,  and  unchaste,  if 
not  immoral,  practices  in  connection  with  their  use.  Although  all 
these  results  do  not  necessarily  follow  outside  location,  the  most  rigid 
supervision  is  requisite  to  prevent  these  outbuildings  from  becoming 
insanitary  and  loathsome. 

When  dry-vault  toilets  or  those  with  septic  tanks  are  used,  it  is 
best  to  locate  them  at  a  distance  from  the  school  building.  As  these 
are  the  only  forms  of  sanitary  toilets  that  the  great  majority  of  rural 
schools  will  be  able  to  supply,  the  twofold  problem  of  their  location 
and  construction  must  be  considered  carefully.  The  small  size  of  the 
countiy  school  lot  makes  the  problem  more  difficult.  The  usual 
half-acre  lot  can  not  weU  be  divided  by  a  hedge  or  fence  into  two 
equal  parts,  for  such  division  would  destroy  all  possibility  of  a  fairly 
good  playground.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  some  screen  is  intro- 
duced, the  lack  of  privacy  in  the  use  of  toilets  during  the  intermis- 
sion periods,  when  they  are  most  used,  is  serious  and  indelicate,  to 
say  the  least.  Such  lack  of  privacy  often  causes  much  reluctance, 
annoyance,  and  distress. 

The  usual  locations  selected  for  these  toilets  are  the  two  opposite 
comers  in  the  rear  of  the  school  lot.  Under  no  condition  is  it  advis- 
able to  make  a  single  outbuilding,  usiag  one  half  for  the  boys,  the 
other  half  for  the  girls.  The  buildings  must  be  weU  separated. 
Screens  of  vines  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  most  climates  in 
smnmer,  but  as  the  main  part  of  the  school  term  is  in  the  winter 
season,  in  cold  climates  evergreen  shrubs  so  planted  as  to  shield  the 
buildings  and  to  inclose  the  walks  leading  to  them  are  more  helpful. 
In  the  Southern  States  the  English  ivy  stands  the  winters  very  well 
and  is  an  ideal  vine  for  covering  such  buildings  and  shielding  the 
approaches  to  them. 

Basements  afford  the  most  economical  and  on  the  whole  the  best 
location  within  the  buildings  for  flush  toilets.  These  can  be  con- 
nected with  sewers  or  with  septic  tanks  elsewhere  described. 

The  second  requirement  for  outside  sanitary  privies  is  to  construct 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  soil  around  and  underneath  the 
sphool  building  shall  be  kept  free  from  contamination.  This  pre- 
caution is  necessary  on  small  lots;  especially  where  a  well  fumishea 
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drinking  water.  The  ordinary  privy  set  over  an  excavation  in  the 
soil  that  is  not  water-tight  is  dangerous^  because  of  possible  con- 
tamination of  the  water  supply.  Many  rules  have  been  given  for 
regulating  the  distance  from  the  well  at  which  such  cesspools  maybe 
located;  but,  obviously,  no  safe  general  rule  can  be  formulated,  for 
the  character  of  the  formation,  the  kind  of  soil,  and  the  dip  of  the 
impervious  strata  will  in  all  probability  be  different  in  each  school 
lot.  Sandy  loam,  with  an  impervious  substratum  dipping  toward 
the  well,  would  allow  the  passage  of  pollution  through  a  long  distance, 
especially  in  rainy  weather.  On  the  other  hand,  a  clay  soil,  with  an 
impervious  stratum  dipping  in  the  opposite  direction,  might  be  safe, 
as  far  as  infiltration  is  concerned,  at  a  comparatively  short  distance 
from  the  well.  Unless  absolute  assurance  can  be  given  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  infiltration  and  that  proper  protection  in  every  way 
will  be  afforded,  a  cesspool  should  never  be  allowed  on  the  ordinaiy 
country  school  lot. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the  cesspool  form  of  toilet 
at  country  schools,  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  letter  by  Dr. 
W.  J.  Kemachan,  health  officer  of  Lauderdale  County,  Ala.,  is  given: 

In  making  a  health  survey  of  the  rural  school  children  of  this  county  recently,  I 
collected  a  sample  of  the  water  supplied  to  each  school.  An  examination  of  these 
specimens  by  the  State  pathologist  reveals  the  fact  that  19  out  of  the  20  collected 
contained  fecal  matter. 

Dr.  Kernachan  does  not  state  the  source  of  the  water  supply, 
whether  from  house  wells,  springs,  or  wells  on  school  lots.  But  it  is 
evident  that  either  at  the  schools  or  at  the  farm  homes,  or  at  both, 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  sanitation  are  neglected.  Open 
cesspools  or  even  worse  conditions  must  prevail  to  bring  about  such 
a  condition  of  the  water  supply. 

The  discussions  that  follow,  and  the  figures  introduced,  have  been 
prepared  with  the  hope  that  they  will  afford  country  school  officials 
and  country  people  in  general  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  more  sanitary  toilets,  both  at  schools  and  at  farm  homes. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  illustrate  all  the  possible  forms  of  tiie 
sanitary  privy,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  cuts  and  descriptions  have 
been  introduced  to  meet  the  varied  conditions  found  in  different 
parts  of  our  country.  Details  with  reference  to  plans,  specifications, 
and  cost  are  not  given.  Conditions  are  so  diverse,  and  the  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  varies  so  much  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
that  such  details  would  not  be  of  general  value.  Most  country  car- 
penters under  direction  of  teachers  or  school  officials  can  carry  out 
these  suggestions  or  adapt  them  to  local  conditions. 

The  accompanying  description  of  a  form  of  dry  privy,  and  the  cut 
represented  by  figure  39,  are  taken  from  the  leaflets  sent  out  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Virginia: 
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Two  dry  doeets  ahall  be  constructed  siiiiilar  to  that  indicated.  Theee  closets  shall 
be  located  at  or  near  the  opposite  comers  of  the  rear  line  of  the  school  lot,  and  should 
be  at  least  150  feet  from  the  school  building.  Proper  construction  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  house  should  be  well  built,  so  as  to  be  comfortable  in  winter,  and 
have  a  sound  roof  so  that  the  interior  will  always  be  dry.  A  house  of  this  size  should 
not  have  more  than  two  seats.  These  should  have  tight-fitting  hinged  covers  that 
would  stay  down,  except  when  in  use.    In  a  comer  of  the  house  there  should  be  a  bar- 


Fio.  39.— Form  of  dry  privy  recummended  by  Virginia  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

rel  of  powdered  surface  soil  that  has  been  dried  in  the  sun,  and  a  scoop  holding  about 
a  pint.  The  door  should  fit  tightly,  and  any  windows  or  apertures  should  be  screened 
with  fine  wire  so  as  to  absolutely  exclude  flies.  The  construction  under  the  seat  may 
be  of  several  kinds,  any  of  which  will  be  safe,  provided  a  few  points  are  observed. 

The  "night  soil'*  must  be  kept  in  some  receptacle  which  can  be  kept  dry  and  ofif 
the  ground,  and  so  constracted  that  it  can  be  easily  removed  and  cleaned.  The 
contents  of  the  receptacle  must  be  protected  against  flies.    These  are  the  important 
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points.  A  box  made  of  sound,  heavy  timber,  well  braced,  and  tight  enougji  to  pre- 
vent leakage,  will  be  good.  It  should  be  set  close  under  the  seat,  and  the  opening 
back  of  it  protected  by  a  door  which  closes  tightly  enough  to  exclude  flies.  This  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  The  floor  of  the  box  should  be  covered  with 
about  4  ii.ches  of  dry  earth  before  it  is  used.  Each  person  using  the  closet  diould 
empty  on  the  contents  about  a  pint  of  the  dried  earth.  If  the  earth  is  used  in 
abimdance,  the  material  will  in  a  short  time  become  relatively  inoffensive.  When 
not  more  than  half  full,  the  box  should  be  placed  on  a  wagon  and  moved  to  some  dis- 
tant field  and  the  contents  be  dumped  into  a  hole  and  covered  with  earth. 

The  chief  diffictdty  with  this  arrangement  arises  from  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  box  will  not  be  emptied  often  enough.  If  the  box 
were  set  on  xxmners,  sled  fashion,  handling  would  be  easier  and  more 
expeditions.  In  this  case  the  box  shoiQd  be  made  particularly 
strong.  From  the  sanitary  point  of  view  the  chief  requisites  are  the 
use  of  plenty  of  dust,  complete  exclusion  of  flies,  and  safe  disposal 
of  the  contents  of  the  box. 

One  seat  should  be  about  11  inches  high,  to  accommodate  the 
smaller  children,  the  other  about  15  inches  high  to  accommodate  the 
lai^er  pupils. 

The  district  school  officers  must  hire  some  one  to  remove  and 
empty  this  box  at  I'egular  intervals,  without  the  necessity  of  the 
teacher  calling  his  attention  to  the  need  of  so  doing.  The  teacher 
should  inspect  these  buildings  often  and  should  see  that  all  sanitary 
requirements  are  regularly  carried  out. 

Figure  40  represents  a  boys'  double  toilet  with  partition  between 
the  two  seats.  The  seats  are  of  different  heights;  one  to  accommo- 
date the  smaller  boys,  the  other  the  larger.  Each  stall  h  4  feet 
wide,  5  feet  deep,  and  7 J  feet  from  floor  to  a  line  on  a  level  with  the 
eaves.  Doors  are  to  be  2^  feet  wide  and  6^  feet  high,  swinging  out. 
The  seat  boxes  are  each  to  be  2  feet  in  length  from  partition  to 
dust  bin,  one  14  J  inches  high,  the  other  11  inches.  The  width  of  the 
seat  board  should  be  15  inches.  The  dust  bins  should  be  3^  feet  and 
2J  feet  high,  respectively;  2  feet  wide  from  seat  box  to  outer  wall, 
and  16  inches  from  front  to  back.  The  ventilators  above  the  doors 
are  set  to  be  sheltered  by  the  wide  eaves  from  driving  rains  and  are 
to  be  carefully  covered  with  a  good  quality  of  fine  wire  screen.  The 
high  windows  should  be  fastened  and  are  not  to  be  opened.  The 
floor  and  the  roof  must  be  made  tight,  both  to  protect  against  inclem- 
ent weather  and  to  keep  out  flies.  The  lids  of  the  seats  should  close 
automatically  after  use.  The  doors  should  be  well  made  and  hung 
with  strong  hinges  to  prevent  sagging.  It  is  always  well  to  set  the 
doors  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  close  of  their  own  weight.  Good 
locks  should  be  used  instead  of  the  ordinary  hooks  generally  used  on 
the  doors  of  such  outhouses.  This  will  prevent  the  doois  from 
being  left  open  for  the  entrance  of  flies  and  the  privies  from  being 
used  by  tramps  when  school  is  not  in  session.    Ventilators  should  be 
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set  in  the  rear  as  in  front.  Either  buckets  or  a  dry  pit,  like  that  in 
figure  41,  should  be  used  to  receive  the  night  soil.  The  height  of 
the  dust  bins  -will  prevent  the  boys  from  using  them  as  urinals. 
Those  in  the  girls'  building  may  be  made  lower,  if  desirable.  Some 
practicable  scoop  should  be  supplied  for  each  bin.  If  preferable,  an 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  bin  can  be  made  for  taking  out  the  dust, 


WiiaA. 


Fio.  40.— Boys'  double  toUet,  with  partition  between  the  seats. 


and  a  lid  be  fastened  over  the  top.     This  woidd  help  to  prevent  defile- 
ments of  any  sort. 

The  form  of  dry  toilet  shown  in  figure  41  will  be  satisfactory  and 
sanitary  only  when  sufficient  dry  loam  dust  is  used  to  absorb  all  the 
moisture  and  to  neutralize  all  odors  and  septic  matter  introduced. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  pit  is  to  be  made  of  brick  and  concrete 
and  hence  will  be  practically  water  tight,  to  prevent  leakage  and 
also  seepage  from  the  ground.    This  form  requires  the  selection  of 
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sloping  ground  upon  which  to  build  the  privy,  otherwise  it  would  be 
difficult  to  remove  the  night  soil  from  the  pit.  The  lids  to  the 
seats  should  be  made  to  fit  closely  and  to  close  automatically  when 
the  seats  are  not  in  use.     The  lid  closing  the  opening  of  the  pit  in 


Flo.  41.— Dry  toikt  wlQl  pit. 


the  rear  should  likewise  be  carefully  made  and  adjusted,  in  order  to 
prevent  leakage  from  beating  rains  and  also  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  flies.  The  pit  should  be  cleaned  as  frequently  as  safety  and 
decency  dictate.  Cleaning  may  be  accomplished  in  this  form  of 
toilet  by  shoveling  the  night  soil  into  a  box  placed  in  a  wf^n  and 
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then  cartisg  it  to  a  safe  distance  in  some  neighboring  field  and  bury- 
ing it.  The  night  soil  should  never  be  deposited  in  a  field  where 
vegetables  are  grown,  and  always  at  a  safe  distance  from  a  well  or 
spring. 

A  well-built  bin  at  least  3  feet  high  should  be  located  inside  the 
toilet  fop  the  purpose  of  storing  a  good  quantity  of  dust  where  it  is 
readily  available.  Sand  should  not  be  used.  Dusty  loam  from  dirt 
roads  is  excellent.  In  default  of  this,  well-ptdverized  dry  soil  taken 
from  a  neighboring  field  will  serve.  Some  objection  might  be  raised 
to  the  height  of  the  bin,  on  the  ground  that  the  smaller  children 
could  not  readily  and  easily  get  at  the  dust.  Although  this  height 
may  be  open  to  this  objection,  it  will  tend  to  prevent  in  the  boys' 
privy  a  more  serious  difficulty,  for  if  a  lower  bin  is  put  in,  some  of 
the  boys  will  use  it  for  a  urinal;  furthermore,  an  outflow  for  the  dust 
can  be  made  near  the  bottom  of  the  bin  and  the  lid  fastened.  Then, 
too,  this  height  will  make  it  possible  to  provide  more  room  for  stor- 
age without  encroaching  too  much  on  the  floor  space.  Further- 
more, w^lxile  it  is  useful  to  instruct  all  the  children  in  this  method  of 
sanitation  and  to  urge  them  to  use  the  dust  without  fail,  children  will 
forget,  and  the  teacher  should  see  that  dust  is  applied  daily.  Other- 
wise insanitary  conditions  will  prevail.  The  school  officers  of  the 
district  should  be  chained  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  pit  is 
cleaned  as  often  as  necessary,  the  teacher  reporting  to  them. 

If  two  seats  are  made  in  each  room,  one  should  be  about  11  inches 
and  the  other  about  15  inches  high.  The  seats  and  lids  should  be 
kept  clean,  and  sanitary  toilet  paper  should  be  provided. 

Figure  43  represents  a  slightly  different  form  of  dry  toilet  with  a 
box  for  dust  in  the  end,  one  seat  15  inches  high  for  the  larger  boys, 
one  11  inches  high  for  the  smaller  boj-s,  and  an  open-air  urinal  trough 
delivering  into  the  vault.  The  urinal  trough  is  shown  14  inches 
above  the  ground  near  the  outlet  and  26  inches  at  the  upper  end. 
This  arrangement  will  give  good  drainage,  as  well  as  accommodate 
both  the  smaller  and  the  larger  boys. 

The  partition  between  the  seats  will  serve  to  give  more  privacy. 
The  door  is  made  to  swing  either  way ;  but  it  should  be  provided  with 
an  interior  latch,  and  a  lock  on  the  outside  so  that  when  school  is 
not  in  session  the  building  could  be  kept  locked  to  prevent  it  from 
being  used  by  tramps  or  other  passers-by. 

In  this  as  in  all  other  forms  of  dry  toilets,  the  two  essentials  for 
sanitation  are  the  regular  use  of  dust  to  cover  excreta  and  the  safe 
disposal  of  the  refuse.  Small  openings  covered  with  fine  wire  screen 
shoiQd  be  made  for  ventilation.  These  can  be  introduced  in  the  front, 
near  the  roof.    Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  exclude  flies  and 
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mosquitoes.    The  lids  carrying  the  seats  should  be  so  placed  as  to 
close  automatically. 

Figure  44  su^ests  a  form  of  dry  toilet  with  buckets  for  catching 
the  night  soil;  thus  making  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  collected 
material  oftener  and  also  making  it  possible  to  do  this  more  expedi- 
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Fia  44.— Dry  toilet  with  buckets. 

tiously.  Those  who  attempt  to  follow  these  suggestions  should  be 
sure  that  the  buckets  are  large  enough  and  high  enough  to  reach 
sufficiently  close  to  the  seat  to  prevent  defilement. 

These  buckets  should  be  removed  and  well  cleaned  before  they 
are  completly  filled^  and  then  2  inches  cf  dry  loam  dust  should  be 
thrown  into  them  before  they  are  replaced  for  use. 
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One  of  the  buckets  is  about  4  inches  shorter  than  the  other.  ThiB 
fact,  of  course,  will  suggest  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  levels 
of  the  two  seats,  the  higher  one  being  approximately  15  inches  from  the 
floor,  the  other  about  11  inches.  The  lids  of  the  seats  should  be  made 
to  fit  and  to  close  automatically.    The  trapdoor  in  the  rear  should 
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be  kept  securely  fastened  and  be  opened  only  when  the  buckets  are 
to  be  emptied.  Tlie  whole  structure  should  be  neatly  built  and 
carefully  finished,  dust  bins  included,  as  described  in  connection  with 
figure  41.  The  drawing  is  meant  to  represent  a  building  7)  feet  high 
at  the  eave  lines,  5  feet  wide  and  S  feet  long,  outside  measurement. 
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Separate  staUs  should  be  provided  in  this  and  other  detached  build- 
ings of  a  similar  type,  so  that  one  side  may  be  used  by  the  small  boys, 
the  other  side  by  the  larger  boys.  '  The  same  suggestion  should  be 
Mowed  for  all  detached  buildings  for  girls. 

The  form  of  toilet  known  as  the  "L.  K.  S.  privy"  was  devised  by 
Dr.  Lumsden,  Dr.  Roberts,  and  Dr.  Stiles  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  it  is  represented  by 
figure  46.  This  form  consists  of  a  water-tight  barrel  with  seat 
arrangement  fitted  over  the  top  and  a  connecting  T  pipe  leading  from 
the  barrel  to  an  outside  effluent  tank  made  of  a  bucket  or  a  barrel 
and  securely  covered  to  prevent  mosquitoes  and  flies  from  entering  it. 

The  house  covering  this  toilet  will  leave  the  small  tank  on  the* 
outside,  which  will  be  adjusted  to  the  floor  line  as  shown  in  the  cut. 
This  will  necessitate  placing  the  barrel  in  a  pit  or  sinking  it  in  the 
ground  so  that  the  top  of  it  will  be  flush  with  the  floor  of  the  toilet 
building.  It  is  important  that  the  building  be  made  proof  against 
flies  and  mosquitoes  and  that  it  receive  sufficient  sunlight  to  keep  it 
iriiolesome.  The  theory  of  the  action  of  this  toilet  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  in  any  septic-tank  disposal  system.  In  the  beginning 
the  barrel  should  be  filled  with  water  up  to  the  level  of  the  outflow, 
then,  to  aid  the  action  of  the  liquefying  bacteria,  a  small  quantity  of 
wcll-fotted  stable  manure  should  be  thrown  into  the  water.  The 
action  of  bacteria  upon  the  excrement  is  to  liquefy  it,  and,  as  the 
wat^line  in  the  barrel  rises,  this  liquid  will  flow  out  into  the  outside 
tank,  which  can  be  carted  off  and  emptied  in  a  safe  place.  The  simple 
fonnshown  in  this  figiure  makes  it  possible  for  this  toilet  to  be  con- 
structed at  a  smaller  expense  than  any  other  form  of  septic  tank. 
It,  however,  necessitates  the  removal  of  the  outside  effluent  tank  and 
discharging  the  material.  Chemicals  which  would  destroy  the  lique- 
fying bacteria  should  not  be  used. 

Figure  47  represents  the  same  form  of  privy  built  in  concrete  so  as 
to  be  permanent.  In  this  form,  however,  instead  of  being  movable 
the  effluent  tank  is  stationary,  and  the  fluid  must  be  pumped  or 
drawn  out  and  carried  away  in  separate  vessels. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  form  of  toilet  should  not  be  connected 
with  subsurface  drains,  like  the  other  septic-tank  disposals  men- 
tioned fiu^her  on.  If  the  ground  upon  which  the  toilet  is  constructed 
B  properly  sloping  and  the  soil  sufficiently  porous  to  permit  the 
prop^  purification  of  the  subsurface  through  which  the  drain  tiles 
are  spread,  then  the  necessity  of  carrying  away  the  liquid  material 
would  be  obviated.  Experiments  made  with  this  form  of  toilet  prove 
fairiy  conclusively  that  the  fecal  matter  is  liquefied;  that  there  is 
comparatively  little  odor  about  the  building;  that  if  the  structure  is 
carefully  built  both  above  and  below  ground  it  may  be  made  safe 
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from  flies  and  mosquitoes;  and  that  the  labor  of  cleansing  is  slight 
compared  -with  that  of  any  of  the  dry-toilet  systems.* 

The  success  of  any  form  of  septic-tank  disposal  depends  to  a  large 
degree  on  the  slope  of  the  ground  carrying  the  drain  tiles,  the  nature 
of  the  soil^  and  the  extent  of  ground  through  which  the  drain  tiles 
may  be  carried.  If  the  ground  is  nearly  level,  the  drain  tiles  must  of 
necessity  be  placed  too  deep  in  the  ground  to  insure  rapid  absorption 
and  purification  of  the  liquid.  On  sloping  ground  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  bring  the  tiles  withia  18  inches  of  the  surface,  or  at  most 
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Fio.  48.— Section  tlirough  concrete  tanks  and  aeat;  L.  R.  8.  method. 

just  below  the  freezing  lino.  Thus  located,  the  tiles  discharge  the 
liquid  in  reach  of  the  active  bacteria,  and  the  absorption  and  evapo- 
ration of  the  liquid  thus  discharged  is  increased.  Moreover,  if  a  few 
trees  or  shrubs  are  present  in  the  absorption  field,  but  far  enough 
away  to  prevent  the  rootlets  from  choking  the  tiles,  the  capacity  of 
the  ground  to  care  for  the  outfiow  will  in  general  be  increased.  Natu- 
rally, a  wet  absorption  field  should  not  be  chosen,  for  good  drcCinage 
and  rapid  drying  are  essential.  The  drain  tiles  should  not  be  laid  in 
ditches  with  too  much  fall,  for  the  eflBiuent  from  the  tank  would  rush 


t  Thanks  aie  due  Dr.  John  A.  FexreU  for  the  reprodaoUoQ  of  these  cote  from  hlA  bqJOetln  pn  the  aui^ 
t»jpnry,  teoed  by  tbo  t^orth  CttoUoa  BoAtd  <A  H«iltb. 
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too  quickly  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  tiles  and  hence  overwork  those 
parts  of  the  absorption  field.  The  fall  should  be  such  as  to  equalize 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  demands  on  various  parts  of  the  absorption 
field. 

No  one  can  be  sure  that  material  laden  with  typhoid  germs  will  be 
rendered  inert  by  a  septic  tank  of  this  sort^  but  if  the  absorption  field 
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Fig.  49.~Vertlcal  section  of  tank  and  bouse.    Kentucky  sanitary  privy. 

is  of  the  right  sort  and  is  lai^e  enough  and  if  the  subdrainage  is  care- 
fully guarded;  it  is  probable  that  there  is  less  chance  for  infection 
than  where  sewers  are  used  which  open  into  small  streams  and  infect 
water  for  long  distances.    This  statement  would  not  hold  true  if 
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weDs  were  so  situated  as  to  draw  into  them  the  seepage  from  the 

absorption  field  described  above.     (See  Chapter  XI  on  water  supply.) 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  A.  T.  McCormack,  of  Bowling  Green, 

Ky.,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health  of  that  State,  the  cuts 
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FKk  £0.— Horisontal  section,  Kentucky  sanitary  privy. 

ffigOKs  49-61)  of  the  latest  form  of  the  Kentucky  sanitary  privy  are 
reproduced,  with  the  accompanying  description  and  a  few  su^estions 
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Fio.  61.~Vertical  section,  Kentucky  sanitary  privy. 


regarding  its  construction  and  use.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  bhis 
fonn,  of  toilet,  because  it  seems  to  come  nearer  meeting  common  con- 
ditions and  health  demands  than  any  septic-tank  disposal  withiix  the 
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reach  of  all  communities.  Attention  is  called  to  the  urinal  he; 
introduced.  As  has  been  said  elsewhere,  the  chief  difficulty  with  tl 
ordinary  seat  arrangement  for  boys'  toilets  arises  from  the  lack  < 
urinals,  and  as  a  consequence  the  boys  are  not  careful  to  lift  tL 
under  lid,  and  hence  are  almost  sure  to  defile  the  seat  itself.  Consi 
quently,  they  will  next  stand  on  the  seat,  and  stUl  more  serious  defil< 
ment  ensues.  Photographs  of  the  interior  of  more  than  a  hundre 
country  school  privies  exhibit  these  defilements  as  a  result  of  the  la( 
of  proper  urinal  facilities.  The  height  of  the  urinal  needs  caref 
study.  When  properly  placed  for  the  smaller  boys,  it  is  likely  to  I 
too  low  for  older  ones.  A  narrow  bench  may  be  used  to  advantage 
The  other  features  of  this  toilet  will  be  easily  understood  from  ti 
description  which  follows. 

These  cuts  represent  the  self-cleaniiigy  fiy-prool,  septic-tank  privy  which  the  Sta* 
board  of  health,  after  three  years'  experimental  work,  recommends  for  country  an 
town  homes,  hotels,  railway  stations,  schools,  and  other  places  where  no  sewer  ecu 
nections  are  possible.  The  details  have  been  worked  out  with  extreme  care,  and 
the  directions  are  followed  to  the  letter  the  privy  may  be  placed  within  10  feet « 
the  house,  but  never  inside  of  it.  Toilets  and  bathrooms  from  the  house  may  empl 
into  .the  tank,  but  kitchen  sinks  should  never  do  so  on  account  of  the  grease. 

Pit  and  forms. — ^The  size  and  depth  of  the  excavation  for  the  pit  or  tank  are  clear! 
shown  in  the  cuts.  The  earth  walls,  if  the  digging  is  carefully  done,  will  make  tl 
best  outside  forms  for  the  concrete  except  where  plank  are  needed  above  the  sur£» 
of  the  ground  as  a  form  for  the  top  of  the  tank  walls.  The  inside  forms  can  be.m» 
by  any  one  of  ordinary  skill  of  any  lumber  which  can  be  closely  fitted  so  as  to  reta 
the  moisture,  and  the  lumber  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  for  an  entire  eoi 
munity  if  care  is  taken  in  putting  it  together  with  light  nails  for  easy  removal. 

Concrete. — The  proportions  for  the  mixture  are:  1  part  of  good,  fresh  Portlax 
cement,  2  parts  of  sand,  and  4  parts  of  gravel  or  finely  crushed  rock,  with  enough  wat 
to  bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  soft  batter.  For  the  tank  of  the  size  shown  in  the  cut 
15  bags  of  cement,  1  cubic  yard  of  sand,  and  3  cubic  yards  of  crushed  rock  or  grav 
will  be  required.  The  floor  of  the  tank  should  go  in  as  soon  as  the  digging  is  don 
After  this  has  set  for  24  hours  the  forms  should  be  tacked  together  and  put  in  plac 
care  being  taken  to  have  no  particles  of  trash  or  dust  under  them  where  the  walls  at 
floors  are  to  join.  The  concrete  should  then  be  poured  in,  tamping  constantly  with 
thin-edge  board  next  to  the  plank  forms  so  as  to  give  a  smooth  finish  to  the  inside  wall 
After  the  walls  have  set  for  three  days  the  forms  should  be  removed  and  the  suifac 
of  the  inside  walls  and  floor  coated  over  well  with  a  mixture  of  cement  about  the  co 
sistency  of  thick  cream,  put  on  with  a  whitewash  brush.  The  seat  should  then  1 
put  in  place  and  the  tank  covered  with  l}-inch  or  2-inch  lumber  so  as  to  permit  co 
Crete  to  join  concrete  over  the  walls  and  entirely  around  the  seat.  The  concrete  to 
which  is  to  be  the  floor  of  the  privy,  should  be  reenforced  with  one  or  two  layers 
galvanized  iron  fence  wire,  and  finished  to  a  smooth  surface  which  may  be  easily  ke 
clean. 

Drains. — ^The  drains  of  porous  tile  should  extend  in  the  aggregate  about  100  fee 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  should  be  laid  below  the  frost  line  and  awi 
from  the  well  or  spring,  should  have  a  sufficient  fall,  should  discharge  entirely  iinde 
i^round,  and  the  surface  over  tliem  should  be  utilized  for  a  flower  bed  or  rose  garde: 
tu  be  benefited  by  the  constant  irrigation  and  fertilization. 

Filling  and  inoculating  the  tank. — Before  the  house  is  put  in  place  and  bolted  dowi 
the  tank  should  be  filled  with  water  and  five  or  six  shovelfuUs  of  old,  well-rott€ 
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liable  manure  put  in  to  inocukte  the  fluid  with  the  liquefying  germs  upon  which 
emrthing  depends,  a  supply  of  toilet  paper  should  be  provided,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

AftermanagemerU. — A  bucket  of  water  shoidd  be  poured  through  each  hole  in  the 
int  and  one  through  the  urinal  every  day  in  order  to  break  up  the  mass  of  fecal  matter 
nd  toilet  paper.  The  floors,  and  especially  the  urinals,  should  be  well  scrubbed 
diily,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  lids  close  down  automatically  after  use. 

If  care  is  taken  to  make  the  tank  water-tight,  it  will  never  need  to  be  filled  but  once, 
ttd  if  no  disinfectant  of  any  kind  is  ever  used  except  camphor  balls  in  the  urinals 
if  the  water  is  poured  in  daily  as  directed,  and  if  the  pipe  from  the  urinal  extends 
veil  into  the  water,  there  should  be  practically  no  odor,  and  in  years  there  will  be 
little  accumulation  of  solid  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  tank. 

The  accompanying  cuts  (figures  52,  53,  and  54)  of  a  septic-tank 
disposal  plant  designed  for  a  washout  inside  toilet  for  a  country 
Rsddence  or  a  small  one-teacher  country  school,  and  its  description, 
ire  reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Haskins,  engineer 
tor  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Kansas: 

l%e  septic  tank  shown  (figure  53)  is  constructed  of  concrete,  but  it  may  be  built 

<tf  back  or  noaaonry  just  as  well.    If  of  concrete,  the  mixture  should  be  1 : 3: 5,  mixed  not 

too  Yet,  and  well  tamped  into  place.    If  the  tank  is  built  of  brick,  the  brick  should 

be  kid  in  rich  cement  mortar,  all  joints  well  filled,  and  the  cross  wall  bonded  in  with 

(be  dde  walls  at  every  alternate  course.    In  either  case,  after  the  mortar  or  concrete 

Ittlad  time  to  ''set,"  the  excess  earth  from  the  excavation  should  be  well  tamped 

ttoimd  the  sides,  and  the  inside  of  the  tank  should  be  plastered  with  ^inch  coat  of 

rich  cement  mortar.    The  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  and  the  siphon  should  be  carefully 

Kt  to  the  proper  elevation  shown  on  the  drawing.    It  is  important  that  the  inlet  and 

outlet  pipes  extend  down  below  the  water  level  to  escape  clogging  by  the  scum  which 

ixm  on  top  of  the  sewage.    The  top  may  be  of  concrete  or  wood,  although  wood  is 

frefenble  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  all  lifted 

oS,  afioiding  ingress  to  the  tank  in  case  of  stoppage.    Ordinary  2  by  12  inch  cypress 

lumber,  with,  suitable  2  by  6  inch  braces,  are  often  used  for  roofs,  with  hinges  on  one 

tide  md  a  hasp  on  the  other,  for  holding  it  closed.    In  case  concrete  is  used  for  the 

nof,  a  manhole  should  be  placed  in  both  the  tank  proper  and  the  dosing  tank  for 

iigtem  to  the  tank.    In  any  event,  the  ventilating  pipe  should  be  in  place  as  shown. 

The  siphon  is  necessary  to  the  proper  working  of  the  system,  for  if  the  sewage  is  allowed 

to  trickle  out  into  the  drain  tile  as  it  comes  into  the  tank  from  the  house,  most  of  it 

will  leach  out  into  the  soil  at  the  first  few  open  joints,  causing  the  ground  there  to 

become  eour  and  foul  smelling,  and  the  full  efficiency  can  not  be  obtained.    With 

the  siphon  working  properly,  the  effluent  will  be  held  in  the  dosing  chamber  until 

the  proper  elevation  is  reached,  when  it  will  all  be  rapidly  discharged  into  the  drain 

system. 

In  order  that  a  more  complete  description  of  the  method  of  opera- 
tion of  this  form  of  siphon  might  be  furnished  than  was  given  in  the 
original  published  article  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
^th^  No.  II,  November,  1913,  pp.  215-219),  a  letter  asking  for 
3  information  was  sent  to  Prof.  Haskins.  The  following  excerpt 
>in  his  reply  (December  17,  1913)  will  make  its  action  clear: 

rhe  siphon  operates  in  the  following  manner:  First,  the  siphon  is  set  in  the  dosing 
tmber  of  the  tank  exactly  to  its  proper  position.  Then  the  trap  is  filled  with  water, 
h  l^;s  holding  water  level  with  the  top  of  the  small  l^g.  The  bell  is  then  placed 
fT  the  top  of  the  long  leg.    As  the  water  rises  in  the  tank  it  reaches  the  bell,  con* 
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ftuog  a  certain  volume  of  air  in  the  bell  and  the  long  leg  of  the  trap;  and  as  the  Mrater 
coatinaes  to  rUe,  the  confined  air  etazta  to  push  downward  the  column  of  water  in  the 
kog  1^  to  the  trap  toward  the  bend  at  the  bottom.  During  the  period  of  filling  the 
tank  Hie  column  of  water  in  the  short  1^  is  slowly  spilled  out  by  the  pressure  of  the 
fir  and  the  column  of  water  in  the  long  leg,  so  that  when  the  predetermined  dischaige 
krel  in  the  tank  is  reached  we  have  the  water  line  (the  compressed-air  column  being 
Uiind  it)  just  at  the  flattened  bend  at  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  the  water  line  inside 
lie  bell  being  near  the  top  of  the  long  leg.  Hence  a  balance  of  water  columns  exists, 
i  no  further  water  is  admitted  to  the  tank.  This  equilibrium  is  upset  if  a  small 
flDoont  of  water  is  added  to  the  tank,  so  that  the  air  compressed  in  the  trap  by  the 

inter  expands  at  the  bend  at  the  bottom  and  finds  its  way  into  the  waste-outlet 
^  while  the  original  pressure  exists  in  the  tank.  As  soon  as  this  air  escapes,  the 
I  liter  in  the  bell  suddenly  rises  and  the  siphon  is  set  into  action,  the  water  in 
tetank  being  drawn  rapidly  down  and  dischaiged.  When  the  water  reaches  the 
kttom  of  the  bell  at  the  dischaige,  air  is  introduced,  breaking  the  vacuum,  and  a 
t  omplete  circulation  is  established  and  the  siphon  is  completely  air-locked  again, 
,'  file  trap  ia  primed,  and  everything  is  ready  for  a  second  dose  to  be  held  back  until 
•  4e high-water  line  in  the  tank  is  again  ready,  and  the  dischaige  operation  is  repeated. 
I  The  connection  from  the  house  to  the  tank  should  be  of  4-iQch  vitrified  sewer  pipe 
tf  the  bell-and-spigot  type.  It  should  be  laid  to  an  even  grade  and  alignment,  and 
pal  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  the  joints  are  well  filled  with  cement  mortar, 
liih  a  full  bevel.  This  is  especially  important  if  the  line  x>asses  through  a  grove  of 
tna  or  through  a  swamp  or  low  land — in  the  first  case  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  fine 
mil,  which  will  in  time  clog  the  pipes;  and  in  the  second  case,  to  prevent  the  infil- 
te&n  of  ground  water. 
Hie  pipes  for  the  distribution  system  should  be  soimd,  hard-bumed,  3-inch  agri- 
coltunil  drain  tiles,  in  1-foot  lengths.  If  necessary  to  reach  a  desirable  location  for 
^sabirrigation  system,  the  siphon  may  dischaige  into  a  4-inch  sewer,  laid  the  same 
tifhehouse  connection,  but  on  a  grade  of  not  less  than  2  feet  in  100  feet,  to  a  diverting 
Va  01  manhole,  out  of  which  the  diain  tile  may  lead  in  one  or  more  lines.  They 
dumldbe  laid  at  a  depth  of  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
<otf  ^ibpnld  be  laid  on  a  grade  of  3  inches  in  100  feet.  This  matter  of  grade,  or  '^fall," 
Aouii  receive  careful  attention,  since  if  the  grade  is  too  great  the  lower  end  of  the 
J^  will  receive  more  than  its  fair  proportion  of  sewage,  while  if  the  grade  is  too 
Ail  the  upper  end  will  receive  too  much. 

The  length  of  this  3-inch  pipe  should  be  proportioned  according  to  the  nature  of 

is  soil.     If  the  soil  is  quite  open  and  sandy,  approximately  200  feet  will  be  sufficient 

kihe  sewage  from  an  ordinary  residence,  while  if  the  soil  is  of  a  closer  texture,  300 

v400  feet,  or  even  more,  will  be  necessary.   The  system  is  not  well  adapted  to  very 

t^bt  and  retentive  clay  soils,  though  it  has  been  used  successfully  for  a  time  in  soils 

f  I     rfthis  character.    A  desirable,  though  somewhat  costly,  modification  that  has  been 

'  I     aoceesfully  used  ia  tight  soils  consists  in  digging  the  trench  about  4  feet  deep,  filling 

fte  lower  3  feet  or  so  with  ciaders  or  gravel,  and  then  laying  the  3-inch  distribu- 

liDQ  tiles  at  the  sur&ce  of  this  porous  filling  material  and  covering  them  with  about 

a  loot  of  earth.    The  total  length  of  distribution  tiles  deemed  necessary  for  any  par- 

fnilar  installation  may  be  laid  in  one  or  more  single  lines  extending  out  from  the 

^  chamber,  or  a  single  line  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more  branches,  as  iadi- 

L  in  the  drawing.    In  case  more  than  a  single  line  is  used,  great  care  should  be 

1  to  see  that  each  line  receives  its  fair  share  of  the  septic-tank  effluent.    Where 

atural  slope  of  the  ground  is  steeper  than  the  grade  required  by  the  distribution 

these  may  be  zigzagged  down  the  hill. 

ihould  be  the  expectation  that  once  in  one  to  four  or  five  years  the  tank  will  re- 
)  cleaning  out,  the  frequency  depending  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  sewage. 
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The  sludge  taken  from  the  tank  at  these  cleaning  periods  will  be  found  to  be  relativ 
small  in  amount,  and  may  be  best  disposed  of  by  running  it  into  a  trench  or  fun 
and  covering  it  over  with  soil.  This  cleaning  out  should  be  done  in  the  iaXL  of 
year,  if  possible,  as  at  this  season  the  sludge  in  the  tank  possesses  less  odor  and  is ! 
objectionable  to  handle  than  at  other  times.  The  sludge  clean-out  valve  shows 
the  illustration  may  be  built  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  not  essential,  as  an  ordin 
"pitcher"  pump  may  be  used. 

It  should  also  be  expected  that  every  few  years  the  distribution  tiles  will  hi 
to  be  taken  up  and  relaid  in  a  new  trench  a  few  feet  away  from  their  former  positi 
This  is  simply  because  there  is  a  gradual  choking  up  of  the  open  spaces  in  the  a 
with  the  result  that  the  soil  immediately  adjacent  to  the  pipes  may  become  wtt 
logged  and  sour. 

Particularly  for  those  States  where  the  rain&ll  is  such  that  the  water  of  the  sewa 
as  weU  as  its  fertilizing  constituents,  has  an  appreciable  value,  the  disposal  schei 
outlined  above  may  have  a  considerable  economic  as  well  as  important  sanitary  val 
It  is  quite  possible  by  this  method  to  maintain  in  the  driest  r^ion  a  laige,  w 
fertilized  and  well-watered  lawn.  The  process  should  be  carried  on  entirely  witb 
odor,  though,  of  course,  the  septic  tank  should  be  located  at  some  little  distance  ft 
the  house — say  100  feet  or  more — if  possible.  Especially,  the  disposal  plant  shoi 
not  be  near  any  open  well  which  is  used  as  a  source  of  water  supply. 

This  plant  is  automatic  in  operation,  but,  nevertheless,  will  require  some  care, 
should  be  carefully  inspected  occasionally  to  see  that  the  pipes  are  not  stopped  i 
that  the  tank  itself  is  not  completely  sludged  up,  and  that  the  siphon  is  work 
properly.    However,  if  the  plant  is  carefully  built,  according  to  the  drawing  and  * 
directions  included  herein,  it  should  give  good  general  satis&ction. 

Recently  a  chemical  toilet  has  been  developed  which  is  design 
for  indoor  use  where  flushing  toilets  can  not  be  introduced  on  i 
count  of  the  lack  of  water  supply  or  of  sewage  disposal.  The  cla 
is  constructed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  illustrations  (Pis.  41  A-B)  a 
steel  cabinet  finished  to  resemble  wood.  This  incloses  a  galvania 
container  with  a  lid  and  the  necessary  handles  for  removing  it  a 
carrying  it  away.  The  toilet  is  prepared  for  use  by  introducing  it 
it  a  chemical  which  is  claimed  to  be ''  a  powerful  germicide,  deodorai 
and  disinfectant."  A  circulation  of  air  and  an  exhaust  are  p) 
vided,  so  that  no  odors  escape.  Such  a  toilet  as  this,  if  really  pri 
ticable,  may  be  introduced  into  a  special  room  in  a  country  scho 
house  and  the  excreta  may  be  carried  away  and  deposited  where 
danger  of  odors  or  infection  is  posssible.  This  device  has  perhi 
not  yet  been  tested  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  warrant  i 
statement  that  it  will  satisfy  all  sanitary  conditions,  but  it  is  wort 
of  careful  consideration. 
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APPENDIX. 

A  HEALTH  PROGRAM  FOR  COUNTRY  CHILDREN. 


^  In  their  efforts  to  improve  hygienic  conditions  in  the  schools  and 

in  the  community,  teachers  frequently  find  somo  assistance  in  a 
simply  worded  health  program  or  creed  for  the  individual  child  to 
apply  to  his  o^oi  experience.  The  following  is  not  intended  as  a 
final  or  exhaustive  statement  of  such  a  program,  but  it  is  believed 
that  by  means  of  it  the  rural  teacher  may  be  able  to  drive  home 
certain  fundamentals  in  hygiene  and  sanitation  that  will  ultimately 
mean  much  for  good  health  in  home,  school,  and  commimity  and 
make  a  direct  contribution  to  the  movement  for  better  schoolhouses 
in  the  country.  It  is  assumed  that  the  teacher  will  select  such  of 
these  items  as  seem  most  useful  for  her  purpose  and  supplement 
them  with  illustrative  examples  from  real  life. 


LEST  I  FORGET. 

I  believe  that  good  health  and  a  strong  body  are  essential,  and  that  the  only  real 
wealth  is  good  health.  In  order  that  I  may  be  strong  and  well,  therefore,  I  will 
endeavor  to  observ^e  the  following  rules  of  health: 

1.  I  will  keep  my  teeth  clean  by  using  my  toothbrush  every  day. 

2.  I  will  drink  no  coffee  or  tea  before  I  am  20  years  of  age,  and  no  sort  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  at  any  time  in  my  life,  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  a  physician. 

3.  I  will  chew  my  food  thoroughly. 

4.  I  will  sleep  at  least  nine  hours  each  night  in  well-ventilated  rooms  winter  and 
summer,  or  in  an  open-air  sleeping  porch. 

5.  I  will  bathe  my  whole  body  at  least  once  a  week  and  keep  my  face,  hands,  and 
nails  clean. 

6.  I  will  strive  daily  to  acquire  a  habit  of  self-control,  habits  of  anger  being  not 
only  wrong  but  unhealthful. 

7.  I  will  strive  to  help  make  my  home  as  clean  and  sanitary  as  possible,  e0[>ecially 
to  prevent  contamination  of  the  milk  and  drinking  water. 

8.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  the  development  of  flies  about  the  house  in  which 
I  live,  since  they  carry  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases. 

9.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  mosquitoes  from  breeding  in  or  about  the 
house  I  live  in.  I  will  bury  or  destroy  all  old  tin  cans,  barrels,  or  other  vessels  which 
catch  and  hold  rainwater  and  offer  a  place  for  mosquitoes  to  breed.  I  will  help  to 
drain  all  stagnant  pools  near  my  home  or  put  kerosene  oil  on  them  once  every  10  days 
during  summer. 

10.  I  will  try  hard  to  kill  all  rats  and  mice  about  my  home,  since  they  are  both 
troublesome  and  dangerous,  carrying,  among  other  things,  the  bubonic  plague,  one 
^of  the  most  deadly  of  all  diseases. 

11.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  secure  sanitary  toilets  throughout  the  whole 
neighborhood. 
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12.  I  will  strive  to  keep  the  backyard  of  my  house  as  clean  and  tidy  as  a  front  yard 
should  be  kept. 

13.  I  will  take  no  patent  medicine,  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  teach  people  that  most 
of  it  is  both  useless  and  harmful. 

14.  I  will  keep  my  personal  life  clean  and  pure,  for  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  myself 
and  to  all  who  live  now  and  may  live  in  the  future. 

15.  I  will  take  good  care  of  my  eyes,  taking  special  pains  not  to  strain  them  by 
reading  at  night  or  in  bad  light. 

16.  I  will  be  careful  about  spitting,  since  disease  is  often  spread  in  that  way. 

17.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  make  our  schoolhouse  more  attractive  and  to  keep  it 
clean  and  neat  at  all  times. 

18.  I  believe  the  best  investment  I  can  make  for  myself  and  my  family  is  to  invesi 
in  good  health,  a  good  education,  and  a  clean  moral  life. 

19.  I  will  strive  with  all  my  power  to  make  country  life  more  healthful,  more 
enjoyable,  and  more  beautiful.  I  believe  life  in  the  country  is  finer  and  better 
than  life  in  any  city. 


INDEX. 


Air,  good,  neceasity,  2. 

Alabama,  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 

American  Medical  Association,  report  on  health  problems,  1-5. 

Arkansas,  sanitary  survey,  2^26. 

Basements,  country  schoolhouses,  66-59. 

Blackboards,  country  schoolhouses,  22,  28-30,  60-52. 

Buildings.    See  Schoolhouses. 

Bureau  of  Education.    See  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Children,  country,  health  program,  159-160. 

dasBrooms,  size,  country  schoolhouses,  31-32,  46-47. 

Cleanliness,  influence  on  physical  health,  2. 

CSoakrooms,  country  schoolhouses,  33,  63, 117-118. 

Cokxrado,  orientation  of  schoolhouse;  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 

Connecticut,  sanitary  survey,  28-33. 

OoDflolidation  of  rural  schools,  relation  to  schoolhouse  construction,  126-130. 

Cooper  <&  Bailey,  plan  of  model  rural  school,  81. 

Cooperative  work,  teachers  and  pupils,  3. 

Corn  clubs,  work,  12. 

Cottages,  teachers,  122-125. 

Country  school  program,  relative  to  equipment,  10-16. 

Curriculum,  country  schools,  13-15. 

Drinking  fountains,  construction,  133-134. 

Equipment,  relative  to  country-school  program,  10-16. 

Farm  life,  conditions  in  the  United  States,  7-9. 

Farms,  country  school,  experimental  work,  123-124. 

Felt,  J.  H.,  plans  for  school  buildings,  89. 

Floors,  construction,  country  schoolhouses,  48-49;  hygienic  conditions,  20. 

Furniture,  hygienic,  3. 

Grounds,  hygienic  condition,  18-19;  location  of,  3;  sanitary  survey  of  five  States,  28. 
Harvey,  Mrs.  M.  T.,  remodeling  of  Porter  School,  120-121. 
BEaskins,  G.  A.,  on  septic  tanks  for  toilets,  155-158. 
Health  problems,  report,  1-6. 
^*      Heating,  33. 

Hygiene,  program  for  country  children,  159-160;  typical  rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds, 

17-«3. 
Indiana,  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 
Insects,  screening  against,  3. 
Ittner,  W.  B.,  and  model  of  floor  plans,  77,  86. 
Janitors,  service,  21. 

Kansas,  sanitary  privies  for  schoolhouses,  155 — 158. 
Kentucky,  sanitary  privies  for  schoolhouses,  153-155. 
Kemachan,  W.  J.,  on  contamination  of  water  supply,  140. 
Libraries,  coimtry  schoolhouses,  53-56. 

Lighting,  hygienic  conditions,  19-20;  necessity  of  good,  2-3;  unilateral,  country  school- 
houses,  69-61. 
Location,  country  schoolhouses,  34-37. 
ICanual  training  rooms,  necessity  for,  44,  127. 
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Maryland,  sanitary  survey,  23-26,  28-33. 

Minnesota,  sanitary  survey,  23r-26. 

Missouri,  sanitary  survey,  23-26.  . 

M(Hitana,  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 

National  Council  of  Education,  report  on  health  problems,  1-5. 

Nebraska,  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 

New  Jersey,  sanitary  survey,  28-33. 

New  York,  location  of  schoolhouses,  36-37;  sanitary  survey,  28-33. 

North  Carolina,  rural  school  farm,  12;  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 

North  Dakota,  sanitary  survey,  23-26. 

Oklahoma,  sanitary  siirvey,  23-26. 

Orientation,  schoolhouses,  38-41. 

Pennsylvania,   district  schools,   summary  of  sanitary  is(spection,   26-27;  .sanitary 

survey,  23-26. 
Plans,  rural  schoolhouses.  62-114. 
Porter  School,  Missouri,  reconstructing,  120-121. 
Preston,  Josephine,  on  the  development  of  teachers'  cottages,  125. 
Privies,  sanitary,  country  schools,  137-158. 
Remodeling,  country  schoolhouses,  115-121. 

Bockefeller  Sanitary  Commission  for  the  Eradication  of  Hookworm  Disease,  work,  22. 
Rural  life,  some  conditions  and  opportunities,  7-9. 
Schoolhouses   (country),   basements,    56-59;   blackboards,    60-^2;   cloakrooms,    53, 

117-118;  doors,  52;  floors,  48-49;  general  considerations  regarding  beauty,  42-43; 

hygienic  condition,  17-19;  libraries,  53-56;  orientation,  38-41;  plans  and  models, 

62-114;  remodeling,  115-121;  sanitary  privies,  137-158;  sanitary  survey  of  five 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL.    . 


DSPABTMENT  OF  THE   InTEBIOB, 

BtJBEAu  OP  Education, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  October  11,  1918. 
Sm :  There  is  a  general  demand  for  information  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  drawing  and  art  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
this  and  other  countries.  In  partial  response  to  this  demand  Mr.  Royal 
Bailey  Famum,  specialist  in  drawing  and  handwork  in  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department,  has,  at  my  request,  prepared  the 
manuscript  transmitted  herewith,  showing  the  status  of  drawing  and 
art  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  I  recommend  that  the 
manuscript  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  submit  later  a  manuscript  embod3ring  the  results 
of  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject  in  other  countries. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

(hmmisauyner. 
The  Seckstaky  of  the  Inte&iob. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 

In  preparing  this  monograph  the  author  has  tried  to  present  mate- 
rial which  will  not  only  be  available  for  future  reference,  but  also  for 
immediate  and  practical  use.  A  number  of  representative  outlines 
have  therefore  been  reprinted. 

In  gathering  the  subject  matter  which  has  been  included,  the 
author  wishes  to  express  his  grateful  appreciation  for  the  prompt  and 
generous  response  from  every  person  appealed  to,  without  exception. 
Though  some  material  was  not  available,  and  a  number  found  it 
impossible  to  materially  assist  in  the  work,  yet  all  offered  cordial 
assistance  and  were  kind  enough  to  make  some  response.  Such  is 
the  spirit  of  the  drawing  teacher  and  supervisor. 

For  data  used  in  writing  the  Historical  Development  of  Drawing, 
the  volumes  on  ''Art  and  Industry,"  edited  by  Isaac  Edwards  Clarke 
and  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  ''Art 
Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States,"  edited  by 
James  Parton  Haney,  were  consulted. 

Special  acknowledgment  is  due  those  supervisors  and  teachers  who 
freely  offered  the  use  of  their  writings,  outlines,  and  photographs 
which  make  this  publication  one  of  national  significance,  for  it  repre- 
sents the  thought  of  the  leaders  in  art  education  of  this  country. 
Further  acknowledgments  are  recorded  in  footnotes  throughout  the 
bulletin. 

Royal  B.  Fabnum, 

State  SpeciaUtt  in  J>rawing  and  Handwork,  Albanp,  N.  Y^  Chair- 
man Anurtean  OammitUefor  Fffik  InUmatUmal  Congre9t,far  Art 
JBdueatlonf  Drawing  and  Art  Applkd  to  Indmtriet. 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OF  DRAWING  AND  ART  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A.  HISTORICAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

When,  in  the  light  of  the  present  day  and  our  modem  educational 
views,  one  stops  to  contemplate  the  early  struggle  which  accompanied 
the  entrance  of  drawing  as  a  regular  subject  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum, it  seemjs  incredible  to  think  that  any  conflict  should  ever  have 
existed.  What  is  now  considered  so  essential  for  the  training  and 
development  of  every  child  was,  somewhat  less  than  two  centuries 
ago,  practically  unheard  of.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  was 
at  an  early  date  a  growing  conviction  that  drawing  should  become  a 
part  of  elementary  studies  and  should  be  introduced  upon  a  prac- 
tical basis.  No  less  an  authority  than  Benjamin  Franklin  advo- 
cated the  subject  as  early  as  1749,  when  in  his  '^Proposed  hints  for 
an  Academy"  he  says: 

As  to  their  studies,  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  taught  everything  that  is  useful 
and  everything  that  is  ornamental.  But  art  is  long  and  their  time  is  short.  It  is  there- 
fore proposed  that  they  learn  those  things  that  are  likely  to  be  most  useful  and  most 
ornamental f  regard  being  had  to  the  several  professions  for  which  they  are  intended. 
All  should  be  taught  a  fair  hand,  and  swift,  as  that  is  useful  to  all.  And  with  it  may  be 
learned  something  of  drawing  by  imitation  of  prints  and  some  of  the  first  principles  of 
perspective,  arithmetic,  accounts,  and  some  of  the  first  principles  of  geometry  and 
astronomy.^ 

In  these  mere  ''hints,'*  which  presaged  the  adoption  of  what  was 
eventually  to  become  a  common-school  subject  in  Boston  and 
throughout  the  whole  coimtry,  a  Boston  boy  was  outlining  courses 
in  drawing  from  the  practical  and  utilitarian  standpoint,  *' regard 
being  had  to  the  several  professions  for  which  they  are  intended," 
and  was  seeking  their  adoption  by  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia. 

Early  data  relative  to  drawing  as  a  particular  and  special  phase 
of  education  are  necessarily  brief  and  incomplete,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  a  member  of  one  of 
the  earlier  school  committees  of  Boston,  published  in  Barnard's 
American  Journal  of  Education  in  1861,*  this  subject  receives  some 
attention.  It  appears  that  William  Bentley  Fowle  was  so  profoundly 
interested  in  education  that  he  volunteered  to  assume  temporary 
charge  of  a  large  boys'  school  in  Boston  upon  the  sudden  illness  of 

»  Barnard's  Jour,  of  Ed.,  vol.  27, 1877. 

*  The  Amer.  Jour,  of  Ed.,  edited  by  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Miss  Peabody  urged  its  use  in  schools  on  utilitarian  grounds  as  well  as 
pedagogical.  She,  with  her  sister,  who  later  married  Horace  Mann, 
was  at  this  time  giving  gratuitous  instruction  in  one  of  the  schools  of 
Boston  and  at  the  same  time  actually  working  out  her  ideas  as 
developed  in  the  book.  A  class  was  also  organized  among  primary 
teachers,  and  included  nearly  100.  A  ''Primer  of  Reading  and 
Drawing,''  by  Mary  T.  Peabody,  was  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  same  journal  to  a  manual  on  the  use  of 
blackboards,  published  about  this  time  by  William  A.  Alcott.  Mr. 
Barnard  seems  to  think  the  work  so  valuable  at  a  time  when  such 
boards  had  been  "but  barely  introduced"  that  he  caused  it  to  be 
republished  in  fuU.  One  of  the  19  chapters  was  devoted  to  its 
use  in  teaching  drawing.  In  it  Mr.  Josiah  Holbrook  is  cited  as  one 
who  had  done  much  in  advancing  the  cause  of  drawing  by  publishing 
some  three  years  previous  a  series  of  drawing  cards,  36  in  number, 
which  were  to  be  used  as  aids  in  the  subject.  The  course  covered 
lines,  geometrical  figures,  and  outlines  of  familiar  objects. 

Here,  again,  the  industrial  aspect  of  the  work,  later  to  be  so  strongly 
and  continually  emphasized,  failed  to  be  considered.  However,  the 
artistic  side  was  by  no  means  being  neglected. 

For  many  years  Rembrandt  Peale  had  two  ideals  ever  before  him: 

''One  was  to  paint  a  Washington  which  would  be  worthy  of  the  subject  and  which 
should  conunand  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen;  the  other  was  to  inaugurate  a 
system  of  teaching  drawing  which  should  make  it  as  cheap,  as  elementary,  and  as 
common  as  reading  and  writing.' 

With  him  rests  the  honor  of  having  painted  the  last  portrait,  from 
Ufe,  of  Washington,  although  far  inferior  to  his  ideals,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  second  ambition,  he  left  in  Philadelphia  the  foundation 
for  successful  drawing  instruction. 

It  was  in  1840  that  Peale  first  made  the  effort  to  try  out  his  ideas 
in  the  public  high  school  at  an  insignificant  salary,  for  money-making 
was  not  his  object.  Success  greeted  him  from  the  start,  and  ''the 
proficiency  of  the  students  of  the  high  school  in  this  branch  was  the 
common  remark  of  all  intelligent  educators  who  visited  the  institu- 
tion." At  the  end  of  two  years  he  became  so  enthused  with  his 
ideas  that  he  offered  to  supervise  the  work  in  the  elementary  grades 
without  charge,  provided  he  were  given  the  proper  authorization. 
This  generous  and  well-meaning  offer  met  unexpectedly  with  a  vio- 
lent check.  Some  of  the  school  board  through  ignorance  or  political 
reasons  opposed  such  a  scheme.  Their  idea  that  drawing  stood  for 
painting  and  was  an  accompUshment  to  be  studied  at  the  close  of 
school  life  rather  than  at  the  beginning,  found  no  accord  with  the 

1  Extract  from  letter  of  John  S.  Hart,  of  I'hiladelphla,  written  to  Gen.  John  Eaton,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  1875. 
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proposed  scheme.  Peale's  whole  proposition  was  severely  criticized 
and  he  himself  denounced  as  a  ''charlatan."  It  was  at  his  request 
then  that  a  committee  of  investigation  was  appoiAted  which  not  only 
examined  his  records  at  the  high  school,  but  consulted  with  educa- 
tors and  men  of  artistic  and  engineering  professions.  The  opinions 
of  these  men,  later  printed  in  full;  form  a  most  interesting  series  of 
documents.  It  appears  that  a  set  of  some  40  questions  was  presented 
to  each  man  consulted  and  were  in  many  instances  quite  fully 
answered.  The  questions  were  calculated  to  develop  the  problem  of 
the  possibility  of  teaching  drawing  and  led  from  general  to  definite 
queries  relating  to  the  methods  pursued  and  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  such  a  subject. 

The  following  are  interesting  examples  answered  by  the  well-known 
artist,  Mr,  Thomas  Sully: 

(1)  Should  instnictioii  in  drawing  conunence  with  drawing  by  the  eye  or  with  in- 
atniments? — ^It  flhould  by  all  means  commence  with  drawing  by  the  eye. 

(2)  Should  instruction  in  drawing  commence  with  perspective  and  drawing  from 
models  or  with  drawing  from  patterns?— The  pupils  ehould  copy  patterns  first,  and 
models  afterwards. 

(4)  VThat  are  the  things  chiefly  aimed  at  in  learning  to  draw? — ^Accurate  perceptions 
of  the  true  forms  of  objects  and  skill  of  hand  in  imitating  what  is  seen. 

(9)  Can  this  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  be  gained  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty 
by  beginning  to  draw  from  models  before  copying  patterns? — ^It  can  not. 

(15)  Is  the  time  given  in  the  high  school  to  this  department  (iees  than  two  hours  a 
week)  sufficient  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction  advantageously  to  any  other 
branches  of  drawing  than  pencil  drawing  from  patterns  and  models? — I  should  think 
not. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  Peale 
and  his  drawing  course,  and  shortly  after  the  course  was  adopted  in 
the  grade  schools.  But  the  board  was  not  unanimous  and  Peale  was 
so  hindered  and  seriously  hampered  in  his  courageous  attempts  that  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  in  1844,  much  to  his  own  sorrow  and  the  re- 
gret of  his  many  friends.  The  course,  published  in  book  form  in  1845, 
and  called  ''Graphics,  the  art  of  accurate  delineation,  a  system  of 
school  exercises  for  the  education  of  the  eye  and  the  training  of  the 
hand,  an  auxiliary  to  writing,  geography,  and  drawing,"  was,  not- 
withstanding his  resignation,  continued  in  use  for  many  years. 

Two  of  the  main  elements  of  Peale's  system  as  explained  by  himself 
were  as  follows: 

(1)  The  eye  should  be  trained  from  early  childhood  to  recognize  the  elements  of 
form,  and  the  earlier  this  training  of  the  eye  begins,  the  better  for  the  education  of  all 
the  perceptive  Acuities.  The  training  of  the  eye  to  see  form,  and  of  the  hand  to  imi- 
tate it,  should  go  hand  in  hand,  the  training  of  the  eye,  however  slightly  preceding 
that  ol  the  hand. 

(2)  The  scholar  should  first  copy  patterns  and  afterwards  copy  from  nature.  He 
should  first  learn  free,  ofQiand  drawing,  afterwards  mechanical  drawing. 
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A  skeptical  school  board  and  indifferent  public  did  not  exist  alone 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1848  Mr.  William  Minifie,  in  contrast  to  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  drawing  as  a  subject  for  picture  painting,  was  teaching  it  as 
a  science  and  making  exceptional  progress  with  his  pupils  in  the  boys' 
high  school  of  Baltimore.  But  such  efforts  were  not  to  continue 
longer  than  two  years.  An  ignorant  member  of  the  school  committee 
must  needs  install  an  equally  ignorant  favorite  on  the  subject  of  in- 
dustrial drawing,  and  for  20  years  little  work  of  practical  value  was 
accomplished. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Minifie  continued  to  lecture  on  the  sub- 
ject and  published  ''A  Textbook]of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  an  Essay 
on  the  Theory  of  Color/'  and  a  number  of  addresses.  In  his  preface 
he  seeks  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  necessity  of  giving 
opportunity  for  instruction  in  drawing  as  a  common-school  subject, 
and  also  says : 

To  get  good  designera  we  must  take  the  proper  means  for  educatixig,  and  if  we  should 
make  drawing  a  branch  of  common-school  education,  we  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  selecting  those  who  evidenced  superior  talent  for  the  art  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
improving  the  taste  of  all,  we  should  create  in  many  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
and  consequently  very  much  extend  the  consumption  of  art  productions. 

Such  was  the  widespread  influence  of  Minifie's  works  that  in  1852  his 
textbook  was  introduced  into  "the  department  of  art  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  School  of  Design  of  Great  Britian  and  is  still  in  use  in  1870." 

Says  Clarke: 

It  was  no  lurreasonable  supposition  that  Walter  Smith,  in  using  this  textbook,  had 
himself  been  trained,  while  attending  the  Government  Art  School  of  Marlborough 
House  and  South  Kensington,  in  the  very  system  taught  by  the  Baltimore  teacher  with 
such  success. 

At  about  this  time  (1849)  drawing  was  being  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  An  early  history  of  the  public  schools  by 
the  able  superintendent,  Andrew  Freese,  states  that  a  Miss  Crosby 
had  for  a  few  months  given  instruction  in  the  "higher  schools,"  super- 
vising at  the  same  time  in  the  lower  grades,  but  the  board  felt  that 
these  few  months  were  sufficient  to  start  the  regular  teachers  in  the 
work  and  Miss  Crosby's  services  were  no  longer  needed. 

Contrary  to  the  board's  expectations,  however,  the  teachers,  realiz- 
ing their  incompetency,  were  compelled  to  take  private  instruction. 
A  Mr.  Shattuck  was  first  employed,  a  man  who  had  already  published 
an  excellent  book  on  the  subject.  Later  they  sought  assistance  from 
Prof.  John  Brainerd,  also  an  author  of  a  "Course  of  Drawing  Lessons." 
Prof.  Brainerd  showed  much  sympathy  for  the  teachers  and  took  such 
an  interest  in  the  work  that  he  continued  for  some  tune  to  visit  the 
classrooms  and  give  class  lessons.  This  was  done  with  no  thought  of 
compensation,  yet  the  board  found  such  creditable  work  resulting  in 
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all  departments  that  permanent  arrangements  were  made  for  retaining 
the  services  of  such  an  able  instructor,  and  Prof.  Brainerd  remained 
some  seven  or  eight  years. 

Thus  the  subject  of  drawing  was  being  agitated  in  all  parts  of  the 
eastern  section  of  the  country,  and  many  excellent  projects  were  being 
attempted.  As  in  any  great  movement  many  failures  must  endure 
before  the  cause  is  won,  so  drawing  was  constantly  attacked  and  even 
repudiated  for  many  years  before  it  won  its  final  and  initial  step  in  the 
widespread  movement  which  was  soon  to  sweep  the  whole  country. 

As  has  been  shown,  a  number  of  cities  had  started  the  subject  as  a 
common  study  for  the  public  schools,  but  it  remained  for  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  State  to  take  the  first  step.  In  the  thirty-eighth 
chapter  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Statutes,  published  in  1860| 
the  following  is  found: 

Algebra,  vocal  music,  diiawing,  physiology,  and  hygiene  shall  be  taught,  by  lecture 
or  otherwise,  in  all  public  schools  in  which  the  school  committee  deem  it  expedient. 

This  is  the  early  beginning  of  State  action  and  was  followed  in  the 
annual  volume  of  laws  for  1869,  chapter  80,  by  directions  sent  the 
board  of  education — 

to  prepare  a  plan  ix  free  instruction,  to  men,  women,  and  children  in  mechanical 
drawing,  either  in  existing  schools  or  in  those  to  be  established  for  that  purpose,  in 
all  towns  and  cities  in  the  Commonwealth  having  more  than  5,000  inhabitants,  and  to 
report  a  definite  plan  therefor  to  the  next  general  court. 

During  this  same  year  the  city  of  Syracuse  in  New  York  State 
formed  an  art  department  in  the  high  school.  Here  all  pupils,  and 
others,  with  permission  from  the  superintendent,  received  instruction 
in  drawing,  and^  furthermore,  classes  for  the  city  teachers  were  formed. 
The  course  prescribed  for  four  years  was  as  follows:  First  year — 
geometrical  drawing;  second  year — ^perspective;  third  year — ^model 
and  object  in  outline;  fourth  year — model  and  object  in  light  and 
shade. 

Undoubtedly  the  subject  was  attracting  public  interest,  and 
the  very  next  year  (1870)  we  read  in  chapter  248  of  the  annual 
volume  of  Massachusetts  Laws,  of  ''An  act  relating  to  free  instruction 
in  drawing."  The  act  is  in  three  sections  and  briefly  states  that 
"industrial  or  mechanical"  drawing  may  be  freely  taught  in  any  city 
and  town,  and  free  instruction  must  be  given  in  cities  and  towns  of 
over  10,000  inhabitants. 

This  final  State  action  was  the  natural  climax  to  a  long  series  of 
discussions  and  arguments  among  educational  and  industrial  men, 
but  the  immediate  steps  resulted  from  a  petition  presented  to  the 
legislature  in  June,  1869,  by  a  committee  of  prominent  citizens  who 
were  not  only  vitally  concerned  in  the  industries  of  the  State,  but 
who  were  interested  in  the  educational  welfare  of  the  people. 
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This  memorable  petition,  indicative  of  the  feeling  of  the  time,  is 
given  below: 

(Chap.  80.) 

RESOLVE  Relating  to  provlslan  for  free  instnietioii  in  mecliaiiioel  dnwfng  in  the  cities  and  large  towns 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Resolvedf  That  the  board  of  education  be  directed  to  connder  the  expediency  of 
making  provision  by  law  for  giving  free  instruction  to  men,  women,  and  children  in 
mechanical  drawing,  either  in  existing  schools  or  in  those  to  be  established  for  that 
purpose,  in  all  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  having  more  than  5,000  inhabitants, 
and  report  a  definite  plan  therefor  to  the  next  general  court. 

Approved,  June  12,  1869. 

Said  resolve  was  passed  in  response  to  a  petition  signed  by  several  well-known  and 
highly  respected  citizens,  distinguished  for  their  interest  in  popular  education,  and 
for  their  connection  with  those  great  branches  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
industry  which  absorb  large  amounts  of  the  capital  and  give  employment  to  great 
numbers  of  the  residents  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  petition  is  as  follows: 
To  the  honorable  General  Court  of  the  State  of  MoMoehusetti: 

Your  petitioners  respectfully  represent  that  every  branch  of  manufactures  in  whidi 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  are  engaged  requires,  in  the  details  of  the  processes 
connected  with  it,  some  knowledge  of  drawing  and  other  arts  of  design  on  the  part 
of  the  skilled  workmen  engaged. 

At  the  present  time  no  wide  provision  w  made  for  instruction  in  drawing  in  the 
public  schools. 

Our  manufacturers  therefore  compete  under  disadvantage  with  the  manufacturers 
of  Europe,  for  in  all  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  free  provision  is  made 
for  instructing  workmen  of  all  classes  in  drawing.  At  this  time  almost  all  the  best 
draftsmen  in  our  shops  are  men  thus  trained  abroad. 

In  England,  within  the  last  10  years,  very  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
provisions,  which  were  before  very  generous,  for  free  public  instruction  of  workmen 
in  drawing.  Your  petitioners  are  assured  that  boys  and  girls  by  the  time  they  are 
16  years  of  age  acquire  great  proficiency  in  mechanical  drawing  and  in  other  arts  of 
design. 

We  are  also  assured  that  men  and  women  who  have  been  long  engaged  in  the  proc- 
esses of  manufacture  learn  readily  and  with  pleasure  enough  of  the  arts  of  design  to 
assist  them  materially  in  their  work. 

For  such  reasons  we  ask  that  the  board  of  education  may  be  directed  to  report  in 
detail  to  the  next  general  court  some  definite  plan  for  introducing  schools  for  drawing 
or  instruction  in  drawing  free  to  all  men,  women,  and  children  in  all  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

Jacob  Bioelow.  John  Amort  Lowell. 

J.  Thos.  Stevenson.  E.  B.  Bioelow. 

William  A.  Burke.  Francis  C.  Lowell. 

James  Lawrence.  John  H.  Clifford. 

Edw.  E.  Hale.  Wm.  Gray. 

Theodore  Lyman.  F.  H.  Peabody. 

Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.  A.  A.  Lawrence  &  Co. 

Boston,  June,  1869. 

Various  reports  of  school  committees  throughout  the  State  discuss 
at  length  the  act  of  1870,  and  the  subject  of  drawing  in  particular, 
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and  a  marked  increase  of  interest  is  evinced  by  these  discussions. 
From  year  to  year,  more  and  more  local  reports  take  up  the  question 
and  remark  upon  its  highly  successful  outcome. 

Other  States,  too,  followed  this  movement  of  Massachusetts.  Fol- 
lowing an  interesting  annual  report  of  Warren  Johnson,  State  super- 
intendent of  common  schools,  the  State  of  Maine  took  action  in  the 
year  1871  permitting  free,  instruction  to  persons  over  15  years  of 
age  in  either  day  or  night  schools. 

Largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  work  of  the  art  department  of 
Syracuse,  New  York  State  enacted  in  1875  a  law  compelling  instruc- 
tion in  industrial  or  free-hand  drawing  in  each  of  the  State  normal 
schools,  in  at  least  one  department  of  a  city  system,  and  in  each 
'^union-school  free  district,"  unless  excused  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  whereas 
in  Massachusetts  in  1870  the  term  ''industrial  or  mechanical  draw- 
ing" was  used,  five  years  later  in  New  York  it  was  changed  to  "in- 
dustrial or  free-hand  drawing." 

In  Ohio  the  State  superintendent  advocated  at  length  the  intro- 
duction of  drawing  as  a  required  study,  but  though  the  larger  cities, 
Cleveland,  Cincinatti,  Columbus,  etc.,  were  already  experimenting, 
no  definite  State  action  was  secured. 

lu  Connecticut,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  similar  inaction  prevailed, 
though  here  also  much  public  interest  was  aroused  and  the  cities 
acted  individually. 

Meantime,  in  Massachusetts  the  State  scheme  was  being  carefully 
and  systematically  worked  out.  Following  the  act  making  drawing 
compulsory,  the  State  board  of  education  applied  to  the  legislature 
for  an  increased  appropriation  for  the  following  purposes:  First,  to 
secure  the  services  of  an  agent  competent  to  direct  the  work  in  nor- 
mal schools  and  visit  and  confer  with  city  school  boards;  second,  to 
provide  some  means  for  traioing  special  drawing  teachers.  Early  in 
the  year  the  school  committee  of  Boston  had  corresponded  through 
the  State  board  subcommittee  with  the  head  master  of  the  School  of 
Art,  in  Leeds,  England,  with  a  view  to  procuring  his  services  as  a 
director  of  drawing  for  that  city.  During  the  visit  of  Walter  Smith 
to  look  over  the  ground  and  determine  for  himself  the  character  of 
his  work,  should  he  accept,  he  met  with  a  committee  of  the  State 
board  and  they  determined  to  secure  his  services  for  the  State  work. 
Finally,  both  positions  were  offered,  with  the  provision  that  part 
time  be  given  to  both  and  the  State  pay  two-thirds  of  his  salary  and 
his  traveling  expenses.  Prof.  Smith  accepted  the  joint  service  and 
commenced  his  work  early  in  the  following  autumn.  So  the  work 
was  finally  begun  on  a  systematic  basis.  Mr.  Smith  inunediately 
began  visiting  towns  and  cities  and  addressing  laige  bodies  of  teachers. 
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He  continually  preached  that  teachers  must  be  trained,  and  with 
that  aim  in  view  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  bringing  about  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  art  school^  for,  he  said: 

I  have  recommended  that,  to  introduce  drawing  into  the  common  schools,  the 
regular  teachers  ehould  be  instructed  by  a  special  teacher  of  drawing;  that  then  they 
be  required  to  instruct  their  scholars. 

The  mcredible  results  of  his  first  year's  work  are  ably  set  forth  in 
his  first  annual  report  to  the  State  board  of  education  in  1872.  Vari- 
ous paragraphs  under  the  following  heads  show  the  extent  of  his 
first  year's  duties:  The  traveling  museum;  Personal  visits  to  cities; 
Conferences  with  school  committees  and  teachers;  Addresses  to  teach- 
ers; Normal  schools;  Public  ml^etings;  Examination  of  night  classes; 
Exhibition  of  drawings  in  Boston;  Proposed  State  normal  art  school; 
Purchase  of  casts,  etc.,  by  different  cities;  the  South  Boston  School 
of  Art;  Occasional  duties.  Under  the  last  head  he  makes  reference 
to  numerous  courses  of  study  which  he  made  out,  guides  to  black- 
board drawing,  and  a  published  work  on  ^'  Art  Education,  Scholastic 
and  Industrial."  The  praise  of  Col.  Isaac  Clarke  is  none  too  great 
for  a  man  of  such  colossal  power  as  Walter  Smith.  The  mere  enu- 
meration of  his  first  year's  work,  a  stranger  in  this  coimtry,  is  over- 
whehning.  Under  such  a  leadership  it  is  little  wonder  that  from 
Massachusetts  sprang  the  lasting  fruits  of  art  education. 

During  the  second  year  of  his  work,  in  1873,  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School  was  founded,  with  an  appropriation  of  $7,500 
for  its  maintenance.  Walter  Smith  was  at  once  made  director,  and 
in  turn  he  appointed  a  competent  force  of  instructors.  The  school 
was  a  success  from  the  start,  and  its  history  records  the  development 
of  art  edupation  from  its  foimdation  to  present  times,  for  its  grad- 
uates not  only  became  the  promoters  of  this  work  in  Massachusetts, 
but  throughout  the  country  as  well.  As  directors  of  the  foremost 
art  schools.  State  supervisors,  city  directors,  editors  and  writers, 
craftsmen,  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  the  alumni  of  this  par- 
ent school  and  their  children  of  one  and  two  generations  lead  in  the 
art  world  of  these  United  States  to-day. 

Following  the  advent  of  a  school  for  the  training  of  drawing  teach- 
ers, the  subject  increased  in  importance  and  value  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  Cities  began  to  employ  specialists  with  most  cred- 
itable results.  For  three  years  the  school  had  an  opportimity  of 
strengthening  the  work  so  well  started  by  the  State  director,  when 
the  State  was  called  upon  to  exhibit  her  results  at  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  Exposition,  in  1876.    When  the  exhibition  opened — 

It  was  found  that  the  subject  of  iadustrial  art  drawing  was  carefully  and  fully  illus- 
trated by  the  exhibition  in  the  gallery  appropriated  to  them  in  the  main  building, 
of  examples  of  the  work  done  in  the  Normal  Art  School  and  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  as  shown  by  the  Massachusetts  school  authorities.    Besides  this  comprehensive 
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showing  of  the  working  of  a  complete  State  system,  there  were  many  other  similar 
coUections  of  drawings  by  school  children  shown  by  the  school  authorities  of  towns 
and  cities  of  other  States,  but  these  last  were  necessarily  scattered  in  different  places 
trith  the  several  educational  exhibits,  as  has  been  stated,  so  that  it  was  only  poaedble 
to  see  them  singly.^ 

The  following  report  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission, 
edited  by  Francis  A.  Walker  and  taken  from  Volume  VIII  of  the  Re- 
ports and  Awards,  group  28,  best  describes  the  art  work  exhibited, 
and  shows  not  only  the  character  of  work  throughout  the  country, 
but  expresses  the  aims  and  ideals  held  paramoxmt  by  the  leaders  of 
that  time: 

At  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Massachusetts  undoubtedly  held  first  place.  This 
is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  judges  for  the  educational  exhibits.  *'  On  every  hand 
and  in  many  forms,  are  presented  the  fruits  of  her  genius  to  the  gaze  of  the  enchanted 
visitor.  In  the  faces  of  many  there  was  a  manifest  bewilderment.  Was  this  imported 
work  selected  from  the  famous  art  schools  of  Europe — the  l^cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  the 
great  school  of  Kensington,  or  the  noted  schools  of  Germany  and  Italy?  Or  was  it 
possibly  done  by  American  artists  trained  in  those  great  nurseries  of  art?  It  certainly 
was  not  the  work  of  Yankee  school  boys  and  girls  with  only  such  training  as  it  is  said 
they  are  getting  in  these  latter  days  in  the  conmion  schools  T' 

There  seemed  to  be,  however,  some  question  as  to  whether  the  methods  of  teaching 
in  Massachusetts  conformed  altogether  to  the  opinions  of  the  higher  authorities.  The 
report  speaks  of  this  as  follows:  ''Touching  the  question  whether  the  methods  of  art 
instruction  employed  in  the  Massachusetts  schools  are  those  best  calculated  to  accom- 
plish the  object,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  judges  were  not  unanimous,  some  being 
of  the  opinion  that  more  time  is  spent  in  geometric  drawing  than  is  generally  profitable 
and  that  much  of  the  effort  devoted  to  drawing  from  flat  copy  could  be  very  advan- 
tageously applied  to  drawing  from  the  round  and  from  natural  objects." 

The  work  as  covered  at  that  time  is  outlined  in  the  report  as  follows:  '^  In  the  primary 
schools  the  pupils  are  trained  in  geometrical  definitions  and  in  the  simplest  principles 
in  decorative  design;  in  drawing  with  the  freehand  from  printed  copies,  from  memory, 
from  dictation,  and  from  blackboard  copies,  and  in  original  composition.  There  is 
practice  in  proportional  enlargement  and  reduction.  Only  two  dimensions  are  repre- 
sented and  there  is  no  imitative  drawing  of  natural  objects.  Conventional  leaves 
and  flowers  are  used  in  some  of  the  decorative  designs. 

*'  In  the  grammar  schools,  the  work  of  the  primary  schools  is  continuous,  but  is  of  a 
much  more  advanced  character.  Plane  geometrical  drawing  with  instruments  is 
added,  and  freehand  drawing  in  outline  from  models  and  objects,  prints  and  the  actual 
models  and  objects  being  used  in  conj  unction.  Thus  a  beginning  is  made  in  represent- 
ing the  three  dimensions  pictorially.  Some  instruction  is  given  in  historic  ornament 
and  decorative  styles.  Geometry  forms  the  basis  of  the  work  while  the  instruction  is 
rational,  not  dogmatic. 

"The  subjects  taught  in  the  grammar  schools,  with  the  exception  of  plane  geomet- 
rical drawings,  are  continued  in  the  high  schools,  the  models  and  objects,  however, 
being  drawn  in  light  and  shade  as  well  as  in  outline.  More  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
making  industrial  designs  for  a  particular  purpose,  as  for  jewelry,  tiles,  fans,  lace, 
calico,  prints,  pottery,  etc.  Instrumental,  perspective,  and  mechanical  drawing  are 
added,  also  drawing  from  the  cast  and  from  nat^ire;  also  botanical  analysis  for  indus- 
trial design  and  painting  in  water  colors.  The  pupils  are  not  confined  to  one  medium, 
as  the  point,  for  instance,  but  are  taught  to  manipulate  different  materials — pencil, 

1  CUurkB,  iBaac  Edward.   In  "Art  and  Industry,"  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C 
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chalk,  stump,  etc.  Geometry  still  forms  the  basis  of  the  worV.  The  instruction  is 
varied  and  rational,  the  aim  being  not  to  make  proficients  in  any  one  thing,  but  to 
impart  a  taste  and  knowledge,  and  a  skill  of  universal  utility." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  character  of  work  as  taught  in  Cleveland  at  this  time! 
*'  About  one  hour  and  a  half  each  week  is  devoted  to  it.  The  pupils  begin  as  elsewhere 
with  the  line  drawings  on  blackboard  and  slate.  Next  they  are  required  to  draw 
simple  objects  and  to  describe  them  and  their  positions  both  in  writing  and  orally. 
From  this  they  pass  to  drawing  objects  from  positions  verbally  dictated  by  the  teacher 
and  finally  to  drawing  from  the  objects  themselves  in  various  positions.*'  The  course 
of  instruction  briefly  detailed  was  somewhat  as  follows:  *'  During  the  second  school 
year,  the  children  are  exercised  in  drawing  a  square  and  a  cross  in  perspective  and  in 
different  positions.  In  themselves  the  objects  are  thin,  and  they  are  treated  as  though 
they  had  no  thickness.  Pupils  are  also  exercised  in  writing  descriptions  of  a  square 
placed  in  two  positions  in  answer  to  the  following  questions: 

**  (1)  What  is  figure  one? 

**  (2)  Why  do  you  say  it  is  what  you  say? 

**  (3)  What  does  figure  two  look  like? 

'*  (4)  In  what  position  does  it  say  the  object  is? 

''  (5)  What  makes  it  look  as  if  it  were  turned? 

**  The  work  is  the  same  during  the  third  school  year. 

'  'During  the  fourth  school  year  the  work  is  not  changed,  except  that  the  square  and 
cross  are  combined  and  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  square  allowing  more  intricate  arrangements. 

**  During  the  fifth  school  year  the  work  of  the  fourth  is  continued. 

''During  the  sixth  school  year,  the  square,  cross,  and  square  frame  are  combined  in 
one  representation. 

"During  the  seventh  year  the  pupils  are  exercised  in  drawing  two  squares  (square 
frames),  cross,  and  model  table  combined.  The  objects  are  placed  in  all  sorts  of 
positions. 

"  During  the  eighth  school  year,  sundry  objects,  such  as  wheels,  carts,  chairs,  and 
desks,  are  drawn  in  perspective  outline.  This  is  application  of  perepective  princi- 
ples previously  learned.  Written  descriptions  of  the  drawings  of  the  cross  are 
continued." 

It  will  be  seen  that  drawing  was  confined  closely  to  a  few  geometric  shapes  applied 
to  certain  objects  of  use  and  for  a  greater  part  of  the  time,  drawn  with  no  thickness. 
In  fact,  the  report  condemns  this  work  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  with  a  systematic 
gradation,  "  It  is  made  to  depend  too  largely  upon  a  single  minor  feature  of  different 
positions  in  which  a  square  and  cross  (no  thickness)  can  be  placed."  Second,  "It 
may  be  further  observed  that  the  instruction  is  bad,  even  if  it  should  be  granted  that 
it  should  begin  as  it  does,  with  perspective,  since  it  takes  rectangular  before  circular 
objects." 

The  report  in  one  place  speaks  rather  disparagingly  of  the  work  of  Cincinnati.  The 
following  quotation  not  only  serves  to  show  the  ability  of  the  judge,  but  the  trend  of 
the  subject.  "For  about  two  years  children  have  no  practice  in  drawing  curves, 
though  during  the  second  year  the  average  age  of  the  children  is  9  yeais  and  3  months. 
They  are  mainly  exercised  in  drawing  squares,  dividing  their  sides  proportionally 
and  filling  them  with  symmetrical  patterns.  In  the  second  year  half-tint  makes  its 
appearance  and  is  persistently  used  throughout  the  rest  of  the  course.  When  properly 
used,  half-tint  increases  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  drawings,  but  it  is  a  great  consumer 
of  time  for  which  it  makes  no  adequate  return.  The  pupils  should  be  exercised  in 
the  uses  of  half-tint  only  enough  to  learn  its  proper  application.  One  can  not  help 
thinking,  however,  that  in  the  Cincinnati  schools,  more  than  one-half  of  the  time 
devoted  to  drawing  is  spent  in  half-tinting." 

The  conclusion,  as  summed  up  by  the  critic,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stetson,  is  one  which  is 
applicable  at  the  present  time  and  may  be  of  interest  to  all  teachers.    "No  one  can 
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fail  to  observe  after  a  survey  of  all  tlie  drawing  exhibits  that  satisfactory  results  have 
been  obtained  only  where  drawing  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  serious  and  important 
matter;  *  *  *  where  a  rational  and  comprehensive  plan,  justified  by  the  best 
experience  and  not  some  pretentious  novelty  of  limited  scope  has  been  adapted  and 
steadily  followed;  and  where,  instead  of  pinching  in  every  possible  way  to  save  a  few 
pennies,  those  in  authority  have  made  suitable  efforts  to  instruct  the  teachers  to  pit)- 
vide  the  schools  with  proper  appliances  for  the  use  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  In- 
deed, unless  a  city  or  town  takes  a  broad  and  intelligent  view  of  the  matter  and  resolves 
to  do  good  work,  patiently  waiting  for  the  fruit  in  its  proper  season,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  b  better  to  do  nothing  at  all  with  drawing/' 

The  results  of  the  centennial  exhibit  were  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
While  cities  representing  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana^  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  iPenn- 
sylvania,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  dis- 
played exhibits,  there  appeared  to  be  httle  or  no  systematic  teaching 
in  the  average  school  system.  The  following  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Stetson  serve  to  show  the  extent  of  acceptable  work  and  state  the 
general  feeling  with  regard  to  the  work  of  Massachusetts: 

CONCLUSION. 

All  the  exhibits  of  elementary  drawing  have  now  been  described  in  detail  from 
notes  taken  upon  the  spot.  It  is  seen  that  in  teaching  drawing  in  the  United  States 
everal  distinct  and  systematic  plans  are  followed — ^plans  of  very  unequal  merit. 
Many  towns  and  cities  foUow  no  system  whatever,  though  they  aim  mainly  at  pic- 
^rial  effect,  and  the.drawings  are  usuaUy  executed  from  flat  copies,  which  consist  of 
landscapes,  marine  views,  houses,  ships,  animals,  birds,  insects,  fishes,  flowers,  etc., 
and  are  commonly  of  the  most  wretched  character.  All  such  drawing  is  worse  than 
none.  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  appears  to  have  striven  the  most  zealously  to  obtain 
good  results  from  this  irrational,  unprofitable  method.  As  a  State  New  Jersey  has 
given  it  the  widest  welcome.  Nearly  all  the  towns  in  New  Jersey  make  an  exhibit  of 
drawing,  but  hardly  one  of  these  exhibits  shows  the  slightest  sign  of  an  industrial 
feature  or  of  systematic  instruction. 

There  are  many  cities  and  towns  whose  exhibits  show  that  they  have  made  a  good 
beginning  in  drawing.  The  work  done  iii  the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis  and  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  b  decidedly  commendable,  llie  exhibit  made  by  Columbus  shows 
that  drawing  is  better  taught  in  that  city  than  anywhere  else  in  Ohio.  A  large  part 
of  the  display  made  by  St.  Louis  is  deserving  of  commendation;  and  so  is  the  limited 
amount  of  work  shown  by  Chicago.  Blilwaukee  deserves  great  praise,  and  so  do  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  All  things  considered,  however,  the  highest 
praise  for  much  well-done  work  in  a  short  time  should  be  given  to  the  little  city  of 
Augusta,  Me.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  every  city  or  town  where  really  commend- 
able results  have  been  secured  the  instruction  displays  some  rational  novelty  that  is 
worthy  of  imitation.  Pittsbuigh  is  an  example  of  a  city  that  has  b^un  light,  but 
lacks  the  courage  to  go  resolutely  forward.  Of  all  the  drawing  exhibits  made  by  cities, 
that  made  by  Detroit  is  the  most  trivial  and  unpromising.  The  exhibits  made  by  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  are  the  only  ones  that  illustrate  a  full  and  systematic 
course  of  instruction  in  drawing  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  best  in  similar  Euro- 
pean schools. 

The  effects  of  the  exhibits  were  far-reaching.  For  the  first  time 
leaders  in  education  and  thousands  of  teachers  were  enabled  to  view 
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results  of  their  instruction  by  means  of  comparison.  Since  1821, 
when  ^^  Master  Fowle"  so  ably  introduced  drawing  in  his  Boston 
school,  the  subject  had  been  receiving  more  and  more  attention  and 
not  only  had  gained  a  place  in  many  schools  but  had  become  of  equal 
importance  with  the  three  R's.  Yet  during  all  this  time  there  had 
been  no  general  recognized  method  of  teaching.  Some  beUeved  it  of 
value  to  the  industries;  others  considered  it  essential  as  a  cultural 
training,  and  it  has  been  shown  how  the  professional's  viewpoint  was 
emphasized  in  Philadelphia.  Now  it  was  possible  to  compare  the 
results  of  these  hit-or-miss  methods,  and  it  was  with  much  surprise 
that  they  were  viewed. 

In  one  respect  at  least  there  was  some  similarity  throughout.  The 
drawing  commenced  with  dots,  lines,  and  geometric  forms,  and  the 
basic  idea  appeared  to  be  to  have  the  pupil  see  these  forms  correctly 
and  draw  them.  But  in  most  instances  there  was  apparently  a  total 
lack  of  progression,  through  systematic  steps  beyond  the  early  grades. 
As  has  been  shown,  Massachusetts  took  the  lead  on  this  score,  imder 
the  able  leadership  of  her  director. 

For  12  years  Walter  Smith  carried  on  his  task  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  art  education.  His  pedagogy,  his  pleas  and  arguments,  his 
aims  and  ambitions,  and  his  wonderful  results  are  all  interestingly 
told  in  his  annual  reports  to  the  State  board  of  education.  Other 
States  and  cities  and  other  supervisors  and  teachers  turned  to  him 
or  his  reports  for  guidance.  As  a  result  of  his  wide  experience  at 
institutes  and  in  school  systems,  he  developed  a  set  of  exercises  which 
were  published  and  which  were  in  great  demand.  Models  and  ob- 
jects brought  from  England  were  in  constant  use,  and  these,  with  text- 
books, began  to  be  put  on  the  market  by  the  firm  of  L.  Prang  &  Co. 

But  notwithstanding  his  influence,  his  popularity,  and  his  great 
ability,  adverse  influences  gradually  crept  in,  and  the  last  years  of 
his  directorship  were  extremely  trying  ones.  Perhaps  through  out- 
side jealousies,  perhaps  through  ignorant  iuterference,  perhaps  on 
account  of  personalities  the  situation  eventually  became  so  complex 
that  iQ  July,  1882,  Walter  Smith  ceased  to  hold  his  positions  of  State 
art  director  and  principal  of  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  returned  to 
England  as  head  master  of  the  art  department  of  the  Technical 
College  at  Bradford.  But  the  great  work  he  had  accomplished  was 
destined  to  continue,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  fountain 
head.  By  this  time  strong  teachers  and  supervisors  had  been  gradu- 
ated from  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School;  many  courses  and 
outlines,  based,  however,  on  the  Massachusetts  system  were  being 
successfully  worked  out;  superintendents  and  educators  throughout 
the  country  were  interesting  themselves,  not  so  much  with  the  value 
of  drawing  as  a  school  subject,  but  more  as  to  the  method  of  present- 
ing it. 
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Ab  introduced  in  Massachusetts,  drawing  was  expected  to  eventu- 
ally BO  influence  the  industrial  product  that  this  article  of  manufacture 
would  compare  favorably  with  foreign  goods.  Observation  and 
technical  proficiency  were  the  primal  aims,  purely  for  the  sake  of 
the  industries.  The  name  itself  implied  this,  for  it  was  termed 
''industrial  drawing."  It  consisted  largely  of  straight  and  curved 
lines  and  geometric  forms.  ^  In  the  early  eighties  other  and  equally 
valuable  aims  in  drawing  were  proposed  with  success.  The  broader 
term,  ''art/'  came  into  prominence.  Quoting  from  a  teacher's 
manual  published  in  1882,  the  following  ideas  are  set  forth: 

Art  education,  even  for  little  children,  means  something  more  than  instruction  in 
drawing.  It  comprehends  the  cultivation  of  the  eye,  that  it  may  perceive  form;  of 
the  hand,  that  it  may  represent  form  graphically  (drawing);  of  the  mind,  that  it  may 
receive  and  express  ideas  in  regard  to  form.  It  would  seem  appropriate,  then,  that 
these  lessons  should  he  called  ''form  lessons."  Teachers  should  consider  them  as 
such,  and  should  direct  their  teaching  to  creating  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  a  correct 
conception  of  simple  forms,  rather  than  to  giving  instruction  merely  in  drawing. 

It  is  apparent  that  at  this  time  the  child,  rather  than  the  industry, 
was  receiving  greatest  attention.  This  spirit  was  fostered  more  and 
more  by  the  developing  subject  of  child  study.  Furthermore,  a 
spirit  of  correlation  may  be  noted,  for  we  read:  "The  connection  of 
these  form  lessons  with  the  other  primary  studies,  language  and 
niunber,  should  also  be  noted."  Color  study  received  little  or  no 
consideration  at  first,  color  names  being  the  extent  of  the  teaching. 
Now,  however,  some  consideration  of  the  color  of  nature  and  of 
color  in  design  was  being  attempted,  for  design  itself  was  becoming 
less  formal  and  less  geometric.  But  the  awakeniog  was  hardly 
accomplished  when  in  1893  the  great  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  gave 

1  ThB  books  called  "S^msi'a  Drawing/'  pabUshed  by  I).  Apptoton  &  Co.  in  1880,  imero  of  this  nature. 
TUi  most  interesting  serias  on  ''Freehand  and  Industrial  Drawing"  by  Hennann  Erusi,  instructor  tn 
the  philosophy  of  education  at  the  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  formerly  teacher  of  draw- 
ing in  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training  School,  London,  consisted  of  a  "Synthetic  Series,"  an  "Analytical 
Series,"  a  "Fwapeotive  Series,"  and  an  "Adranced  Pecapective  and  Shading  Series." 

Accompanying  each  series  was  a  manual  for  teachers  which  contained  the  *1nyentive  Course,"  a  series 
of  lessons  designed  to  tax  the  inventive  ftieulties  of  the  pupils.  The  books  for  the  pupils  were  called  the 
"Applied  Course,"  and  simply  applied  in  copy  work  the  ideas  gained  from  the  manuaL  Thus  each  serias 
included  the  "Inventive  and  the  Applied  Courses." 

The  f(>lk>wing  description  of  the  series,  taken  from  the  first  book,  the  "Inventive  Course— SynthetiD 
Series/'  Is  of  much  intenst: 

Part  I.SpitheUe  8eriet,—TbiiB  series  is  designed  for  the  primary  departments  of  schools  and  for  those 
commenoing  the  snbjeot  of  drawing.  It  deals  with  outlines  only  (straight  and  curved  lines  and  drawing 
from  dot  to  dot),  and  is  especially  calculated  to  stimulate  the  observing  powers,  give  freedom  to  movement, 
and  cultivate* 

Part  IL^Analftk  8erU$.—This  is  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  intermediate  schools  and  to 
those  who  have  acquired  some  skill  in  inventing  and  imitating  forms.  It  deals  with  outlines,  but  in  a 
more  fiwfcfttaH  state  uan  Part  Iiand  it  develops  ideas  of  proportion  and  accurate  division. 

Part  IIL'—Otamilric  BerUt.—Thia  series  inaoduoes  the  laws  of  perspective,  and  hence  is  adapted  to  the 
more  advanced  dasses.  It  deals  with  perfected  outlines  and  develops  the  principles  upon  which  advanced 
art  ia  fsunded*  It  introduces  a  great  variety  of  architectural  work,  ana  thus  gains  an  additional  value 
from  the  infonnatfon  which  it  contains. 

Part  I  V.-^Owmetrk  Serin.^Tbh  series  deals  with  the  principles  of  geometric  drawizig  and  with  shading. 
It  develops  the  laws  of  light  and  shade  and  applies  them  to  a  great  variety  of  finished  work.  This  series 
Is  adH>tea  to  the  wantB  of  the  senior  and  Ugh  schools  and  to  those  who  nave  made  a  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  drawing. 

Other  books  published  by  D.  Appleton  die  Co.  at  this  time  were  Krusi's  Industrial  Series,  Otls's  Drawing 
Books  of  Landscapes  and  Animab;  Coe's  Drawing  Cards  and  New  Drawing  Lessons;  Coe  &  Shell's  Ele- 
mentary Drawing;  and  Worthens's  Rudimentary  Drawing. 
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opportunity  for  all  to  observe  these  newer  tendencies.  Here  wall 
after  wall  was  lined  with  exhibits  from  not  only  the  larger  cities,  but 
small  towns  from  all  over  the  United  States.  This  effect  was  as 
striking  as  the  whole  fair.  Newer  forms  of  architecture,  wonderful 
effects  of  landscape  gardening,  fresh  wonders  in  American  sculpture 
and  individuality  in  the  minor  arts,  displayed  everywhere,  were  but 
echoed  in  the  public-school  work.  New  and  better  papers,  individ- 
ual water  colors,  and  constructive  materials,  placed  on  the  market 
by  growing  publishing  houses,  had  produced  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  taste  and  display  of  the  drawing  work,  and  it  was  plain  to  be 
seen  that  the  old  industrial  drawing  had  grown  to  a  thing  of  the 
greatest  educational  importance. 

Barely  10  years  later,  in  1904,  a  second  great  event,  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  commemorating  the  Louisiana  purchase,  took  place. 
Again  a  wonderful  advance  in  the  development  of  art  education  was 
seen.  The  old  straight-line  work  had  almost  entirely  given  way  to 
the  cesthetic  wave  of  beauty  which  had  swept  the  country. 

Many  of  the  effects  of  thifl  desire  of  beauty  acted  to  the  advantage  of  the  drawing 
done  in  the  schools.  This  the  exhibition  e^owed  in  the  higher  grades,  where  the 
models  offered  were  no  longer  the  geometric  or  so-called  type  forms  of  a  dozen  years 
before.  Everywhere  appeared  an  effort  to  secure  objects,  interesting  both  in  line 
and  color,  and  there  was  an  evident  effort  to  teach  color  by  the  use  of  it  rather  than 
through  the  older  rigid  approach  by  the  way  of  the  tints  and  shades  of  a  color  chart.' 

The  drawing  with  the  pencil  continued;  charcoal,  crayon,  and 
water  color  were  much  in  evidence.  Illustration  by  means  of  crayon 
and  paper  cutting  appeared  to  be  a  favorite  form  of  work  in  the 
primary  grades.  The  constructive  work  had  now  become  a  part  of 
the  course  for  the  drawing  supervisor. 

In  1876  the  Russian  exhibit  of  manual  training  had  so  stimulated 
the  country  that  for  the  next  15  years  this  subject  developed  with 
great  strides.  Following  rapidly  the  more  gradual  growth  of  the 
subject  of  drawing,  it  quickly  dropped  the  earlier  form  of  an  un- 
applied exercise,  much  in  evidence  throughout  Europe;  and  at  the 
Colimibian  World's  Fair  exercises  consisted  of  such  objects  as  a  coat 
hanger,  sleeve  board,  box,  etc.  The  simpler  forms  of  handwork  had, 
meantime,  become  more  practical;  and  the  early  geometric  shapes 
made  of  splints,  clay,  and  cut  papw  gave  place  to  folded  chairs  and 
furnishings  for  the  doll  house,  weaving  exercises  in  colored  paper, 
and  modeled  nature  forms. 

The  next  decade  saw  still  further  changes,  and  at  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition in  1904  the  beginnings  of  the  so-called  arts  and  crafts  movement 
appeared.  By  this  time,  too,  the  drawing  teacher  felt  the  need  of 
an  outlet  in  his  work  through  the  shop,  and  the  manual  training 
teacher  was  impressed  with  the  need  of  beauty  in  his  product.     Such 

i  Art  Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States^  edited  by  James  Parton  Haney. 
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forces,  working  toward  the  same  end,  must  of  necessity  approach  the 
desired  result;  and  fmrthered  by  the  craft  phase  of  work,  such  results 
soon  appeared.  Notwithstanding  the  early  tendencies  on  the  part 
of  drawing  and  manual  training  teachers  to  work  separately  and 
quite  apart  from  each  other,  the  Jamestown  Exposition  in  1907  saw 
united  efforts  in  the  attempt  to  produce  worthy  industrial  art 
products. 

To  assist  in  this  direct  application  of  the  drawing,  new  materials 
were  continually  being  introduced  and  old  materials  were  being 
treated  in  new  ways.  Eaffia,  reeds,  and  yams  were  produced  for 
weaving;  leather  became  at  once  a  medium  for  more  advanced  forms 
of  design;  sheet  metal  and  the  use  of  the  finer  metals  and  semi- 
precious stones  were  introduced;  clay  was  built  into  decorative  vase 
forms  and  not  only  fired,  but  fired  with  glazes ;  the  early  paper  models 
became  practical  paper  and  card  board  problems,  involving  the  mak- 
ing and  decorating  of  real  books;  and  wood  itself  became  a  new 
medium  when  treated  with  colored  stains  and  burning  tools. 

Meanwhile  serious  attempts  were  being  made  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  picture  study.  By  means  of  penny  prints  of  all  the  best 
paintings,  masterpieces  of  sculpture,  and  early  types  of  architecture, 
such  study  became  not  only  possible,  but  developed  with  promising 
rapidity.  The  Chicago  Fair  first  displayed  the  plans  of  such  work, 
and  each  succeeding  exposition  showed  increasing  use  of  pictures  of 
the  masterpieces  of  art. 

B.  AIMS  AND  SCOPE  IN  ART  TEACHING. 

Such  a  history  as  the  foregoing,  short  though  it  may  be,  is  never- 
theless of  deep  interest  to  the  student  of  art  education,  for  it  serves 
to  show  how  some  ideas  of  the  early  advocates  of  drawmg  were 
shortly  thrust  aside,  and  gives  conclusive  evidence  that  others  were 
sound  and  are  of  practical  value  to-day.  A  comparison  with  these 
early  principles,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stetson,  the  art  critic  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  will  serve  to  emphasize  this 
statement: 

Mr.  Stetson  says : 

The  general  principles,  having  the  approval  of  the  safest  authorities  and  widest 
experience,  to  which  principles  all  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  should  con- 
form, are,  unless  I  greatly  misapprehend,  as  I  now  state  them. 

E88SNTIAL  FEATURES  OF  OOOD  IN8TBUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

1.  Drawing  calls  for  no  exceptional  treatment.  The  instructions  should  conform 
to  those  general  pedagogical  principles  which  hold  good  in  other  studies.  Without 
such  conformity  the  best  results  can  not  be  secured.  No  one,  however  skillful  with 
the  pencil,  but  lacking  the  teacher*s  art,  can  give  good  instruction  in  drawing. 

2.  The  foundation  of  all  instruction  in  drawing,  whether  for  industrial  or  artistic 
purposes,  should  be  laid  in  the  forms,  facts,  and  principles  of  geometry.    If  not  so 
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laid,  there  can  be  no  scientific  certainty,  but  in  all  things  there  will  be  indecioon 
and  vagary. 

3.  Since  the  representation  of  two  dimensions  is  so  much  simpler  than  the  repre- 
sentative of  three,  drawing  should  begin  with  the  former,  not  with  the  latter.  And  as 
the  forms  of  plane  geometry  are  the  simplest  of  all  forms,  they  should  be  first  drawn. 

4.  The  pictorial  representation  of  present  solids  by  the  free  hand  should  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  representation  of  absent  solids  by  instarumental  per- 
spective. The  forms  of  solid  geometry,  being  the  simplest  of  all  solids,  should  be 
first  drawn;  and  in  the  free-hand  representation  the  circular  solids  should  be  taken 
before  the  plane-sided.  Skill  in  rendering  the  literal  form  should  be  acquired  before 
anything  is  done  with  light  and  shade. 

6.  The  orthographic  representation  of  the  three  dimensions  for  mechanical  pur- 
poses should  begin  with  the  geometrical  solids  drawn  as  wholes,  in  sections,  and 
otherwise.  This  being  an  admirable  discipline  for  the  imagination,  it  should  be 
regarded  not  simply  as  a  professional  variety  of  drawing  but  as  good  for  all. 

6.  The  representation  of  geometrical  forms  should  be  followed  by  the  drawing  of 
conventional  ornament  and  artificial  objects.  These  are  next  in  order  of  difficulty. 
Flat  ornament,  calling  for  the  representation  of  only  two  dimensions,  should  precede 
ornament  in  relief. 

7.  The  drawing  of  natural  forms  should  follow,  not  precede,  the  drawing  of  con- 
ventional forms.  Such  is  the  order  of  difficulty,  and  such,  for  other  reasons,  is  the 
true  pedagogical  order.  He  who  has  first  drawn  geometrical  and  conventional  forms 
takes  larger  viewd  of  nature,  gives  less  heed  to  irregular  surface  details,  and  more 
heed  to  tiie  general  form  and  to  the  great  features  of  organic  growth. 

8.  Elementary  instruction  in  drawing,  even  if  only  industrial  results  are  sought, 
should  not  wholly  omit  the  human  ^giue,  but  should  take  it  after  ornament.  In  no 
other  kind  of  drawing  is  a  rational  pedagogical  treatment  so  essential  to  success, 
there  being  so  many  difficulties  to  conquer,  while  the  learner  is  so  readily  deceived 
by  faulty  results.  For  the  purposes  of  manu&ictures  much  attention  should  be  given 
to  drawing  the  ^guie  in  unpictorial  outline — that  is,  without  perspective  effects,  and 
without  light  and  shade. 

9.  While  one  is  learning  to  draw,  he  should  at  the  same  time  receive  instruction  in 
those  principles  of  industrial  design  which  should  be  observed  in  designing  both  the 
forms  of  objects  and  their  decorations.  Most  of  these  principles  are  so  simple  that  they 
can  be  readily  comprehended  by  the  youngest  grammar-school  pupils,  and  some  of 
them  by  pupils  even  younger.  The  acquisition  of  technical  skill  of  hand  is  acceler- 
ated rather  than  retarded  by  the  study  of  design,  as  this  adds  so  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  learner. 

10.  Instruction  in  design  should  attend,  first,  to  the  use  to  which  the  object  is  to  be 
put;  next,  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  to  be  made;  then  to  the  proposed  mode  of 
manufacture.  What  is  required  by  each  should  be  pointed  out.  Every  use  has  its 
peculiar  requirements;  a  design  well  adapted  to  one  material  is  poorly  adapted  to 
another;  what  can  be  done  by  one  mode  of  manufacture  is  impossible  by  another. 

11.  The  instruction  in  design  should  be  general,  not  profeesional;  the  details  of 
applied  design  being  omitted  in  conmion  schools  as  the  details  of  applied  arithmetic 
are  omitted. 

12.  Of  the  four  kinds  of  ornament — ^linear,  conventional,  imitative  or  pictorial,  and 
grotesque — ^linear  ornament  should  receive  the  first  consideration,  because  it  is  the 
simplest. 

13.  The  drawing  of  conventional  ornament  should  precede  the  drawing  of  imitative 
or  pictorial  ornament.  While  both  have  to  do  with  natural  forms,  conventional  orna- 
ment attends  only  to  regular  general  features,  and  so  is  the  easier  to  draw,  and  the 
better  adapted  to  common  manufactures. 
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14.  In  conventional  ornament  the  oiganic  growth  of  the  natuial  formfl  employed 
flhoold  be  scrupulously  followed,  If,  for  example,  tho  leaves  in  nature  are  ainnged 
alternately  upon  a  stem,  they  should  not  be  represented  in  conventional  ornament  as 
growing  in  pairs. 

15.  All  conventional  ornament  should  be  characterized  by  symmetry  and  rhythm. 
Without  these  there  is  no  true  ornament.  The  decorative  unit  should  be  first  sym- 
metrically arranged,  and  then  rhythmically  repeated.  Symmetry  and  rhythm  lend 
themselves  in  a  peculiar  degiee  to  the  requirements  of  common  manufactures. 

10.  Elementary  instruction  in  drawing  should  give  little  or  no  attention  to  purely 
imitative  ornament.  To  say  nothing  on  the  score  of  questionable  taste,  this  species  of 
ornament  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  the  manipulative  requirements  of  common 
manufactures,  whether  it  is  applied  in  colors,  by  carving,  or  engraving.  Nor  should 
grotesque  ornament  receive  more  than  a  passing  notice  at  this  stage. 

17.  The  study  of  historic  ornament  should  form  a  prominent  feature  of  elementary 
drawing.  While  the  pupil  is  learning  to  draw,  and  is  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  of  decorative  art,  he  should  at  the  same  time  be  taught  clearly  to 
distinguish  between  the  great  styles  of  ornament. 

18.  In  the  public  schools  the  instruction  in  drawing,  below  the  highnKhool  grade, 
should  be  given  by  the  teachers  who  give  the  instruction  in  the  other  branches.  The 
work  can  be  neither  so  well  nor  so  cheaply  done  by  special  teachers. 

19.  Both  for  the  sake  of  general  culture  and  for  the  sake  of  obtaining,  in  the  end,  the 
best  special  results,  the  instruction  should  be  characterized  by  variety  in  the  things 
taught,  in  the  materials  used,  and  in  the  methods  followed.  There  must  be  breadth, 
not  narrowness.  The  emphasis  should  be  laid  (1)  upon  knowledge  of  principles,  (2) 
upon  rapidity  of  execution,  (3)  upon  fineness  of  work.  The  very  great  mistake  is 
often  made  of  laying  the  main  emphasis  upon  fineness  of  work,  especially  at  the  outset. 
Nearly  all  beginners,  if  left  to  themselves,  draw  too  slowly;  they  think  too  much  of 
nice  execution,  too  little  of  the  idea  to  be  expressed. 

20.  The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  providing  the  pupils  with  suitable 
drawing  materials.  True  economy,  if  economy  is  to  be  judged  by  results,  requires 
that  everything  should  be  of  the  best  when  the  improvement  of  the  taste  is  involved. 
True  economy  also  requires  that  the  aim  should  be  to  save  the  time  of  pupils,  and  not 
a  few  pennies,  when  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  the  two. 

These  principles  agree  or  differ  with  our  modem  ideas  as  follows, 
the  paragraphs  numbering  the  same  in  each  case: 

1.  Though  ''general  pedagogical  principles''  may  differ  somewhat 
in  our  modem  course  of  study,  the  statement  that  drawing  calls  for 
no  exceptional  treatment  is  decidedly  true  and  can  not  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  That  the  teaching  of  drawing  should  be  in  conformity 
with  the  teaching  of  other  subjects  and  that  the  teachers'  viewpoint 
should  obtain  are  equally  true. 

2.  Herein  modem  methods  greatly  differ.  The  mechanical  and 
unrelated  geometric  principles  have  given  way  to  the  freedom  which 
comes  from  broader  aims  and  deeper  educational  motives.  Our 
present  drawing  being  presented  from  the  cultural  as  well  as  practical 
viewpoint,  rather  than  for  purely  ''industrial  or  artistic  pui:posfs," 
necessarily  demands  less  mechanical  exactness,  though  quite  as 
much  care,  in  rendition. 

3.  As  in  other  subjects,  abstract  problems  have  given  place  to  con- 
crete and  related  work  of  definite  interest  to  the  pupils  in  the  several 
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grades.  Thiis  the  geometric  form  no  longer  commences  the  work  in 
drawing;  for  in  its  place  are  those  objects  which  appeal  at  that  age  to 
the  pupil.    As  in  the  early  day,  two  dimensions  are  called  for  at  first. 

4.  There  are  still  to  be  found  evidences  of  the  "  geometric '*  or  type 
solid  still  in  use.  Modem  training  is,  however,  rapidly  substituting 
for  them  more  interesting  and  often  really  beautiful  vase  forms  of 
numerous  colored  glazes. 

6.  Here  again  the  more  practical  "working  drawing,"  made  directly 
from  the  object  with  all  necessary  views,  is  sharing  equal  place  with 
the  projection  of  geometric  solids.  Imagination  is  stirred  in  other 
ways  than  this,  as  is  shown  hereafter. 

6.  The  "conventional  or  historic  ornament''  referred  to  has  like- 
wise been  allowed  to  disappear  before  the  onward  movement  of  the 
arts  and  crafts,  which  demanded  original  and  individual  su^estions 
for  construction  and  applied  design.  And  "ornament  in  relief"  was 
discarded  with  the  early  copy  book. 

7.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  principles 
so  carefully  stated  by  Mr.  Stetson.  It  is  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
our  modem  procedure  that  it  is  highly  amusing.  So  completely  have 
we  digressed  from  those  early  teachings  that  we  presume  to  take  the 
liberty  of  making  our  own  conventional  forms  from  nature,  which  we 
draw  first,  not  last.  And  certainly,  so  far  as  the  elementary  grades 
are  concerned,  the  larger  views  of  nature  appear  not  to  have  been 
retarded,  but  rather  strengthened. 

8.  The  "figure"  no  longer  becomes  essential  as  a  special  phase  of 
drawing,  as  the  modem  educator  considers  it  beyond  the  average 
public-school  age,  except  in  a  few  special  and  advanced  high-school 
courses.  Under  the  head  of  pose  drawing  some  figure  work  is  taught 
in  the  grades,  however,  but  not  for  the  "purposes  of  the  manufac- 
tures," hut  rather  that  the  big  truths  of  action  and  proportion  may 
be  studied,  to  be  used  again  in  the  illustrative  drawing. 

9.  This  paragraph  is  equally  applicable  to-day,  though  Mr.  Stetson 
might  show  much  surprise  at  the  changed  character  of  the  design 
work. 

10.  If  the  truth  of  this  statement  were  more  strictly  adhered  to 
to-day,  the  work  would  be  greatly  strengthened.  These  principles 
are  now,  as  then,  fimdamental  in  the  teaching  of  design. 

11.  This  is  another  amusing  paragraph,  for  our  later  teaching,  ad- 
hering to  the  statement  that  design  instruction  should  be  general  and 
not  professional,  nevertheless  deals  in  applied  design  as  the  preferred 
method  of  procedure,  even  as  arithmetic  itself  is  taught. 

12.  Our  modem  school  vocabulary  still  includes  the  term  "con- 
ventional," but  excludes  all  others.  Modem  conventional  design, 
however,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  1876,  in  that  it  consists  to  a 
much  greater  extent  of  individual  adaptation  of  previously  drawn 
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nature  to  given  problems,  whereas  the  earlier  forms  were  largely 
dictated  and  copied  exercises. 

13  and  14.  Both  these  statements  are  equally  valuable  for  present 
design  instruction;  and  should  be  enforced  as  early  as  possible. 

15.  Though  such  decided  directions  for  the  treatment  of  decora- 
tive units  do  not  fully  accord  with  present  methods,  in  general  this 
statement  holds  good  to-day. 

16.  These  suggestions  of  both  ''imitative"  and  ''grotesque"  orna- 
ment have  been  practically  lost  sight  of  for  20  years  or  more. 

17.  Many  supervisors  and  teachers  continue  to  plead  for  a  return 
to  some  historic  omament,  which  has  gradually  been  discarded  from 
the  crowded  curriculum.  This  tendency  is  an  appeal  to  an  historical 
study,  rather  than  to  a  return  of  the  earlier  method  of  tedious  and 
painstaking  copy  of  the  great  historic  examples.  This  appeal  deserves 
more  recognition  to-day. 

18.  The  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  grades  by  the  supervisor  is  a 
matter  of  short  duration.  The  truth  of  Mr.  Stetson's  statement  on 
this  matter  is  being  repeatedly  recognized. 

19.  Every  supervisor  would  do  well  to  read  this  paragraph  and 
remember  it  in  his  teaching.  The  modem  passion  for  exhibition 
work  has  lead  directly  to  the  aim  of  ''fineness  of  work"  rather  than 
knowledge. 

20.  Could  the  early  critics  view  the  modem  schoolroom,  with  the 
latest  equipment  and  materials,  they  would  surely  feel  that  this  last 
and  final  statement  has  borne  fruit,  for  certainly  in  the  drawing 
work  the  best  of  to-day  is  often  considered  none  too  good. 

TWO   BBOAD  AIMS,  OULTUBAL   AND   INDUSTRIAL. 

The  above  comparisons  hint  at  the  general  purpose  of  modem  art 
teaching. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  most  recent  Cyclopedia  of  Educa- 
tion,^ clearly  defines  and  generally  includes  ^the  reasons  and  aims  for 
the  teaching  of  drawing: 

(1)  Drawing  is  a  language  of  form.  By  means  of  it  the  contours  and  colors  of  all 
visible  objects,  their  structure  and  enrichment,  and  their  interrelations  in  space 
may  be  defined  and  displayed.  It  is  therefore  the  graphic  recorder  of  scientific  foct, 
the  primary  means  of  expression  in  the  constructive  and  decorative  arts,  and  the 
chief  medium  of  the  artist  in  making  known  his  visions  of  beauty;  hence  the  ability 
to  understand  and  to  make  use  of  this  language  is  of  value  to  all. 

(2)  The  practice  of  drawing  promotes  (a)  close  observation,  thus  insuring  clear 
mental  images,  the  material  of  thought;  (b)  muscular  control  or  skill  of  hand,  a  pre- 
requisite in  the  practice  of  any  craft;  (c)  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  beauty,  in 
nature  and  art,  the  basis  of  design,  and  the  ground  of  intelligent  appreciation  and 
taste.    Hence,  drawing  should  be  practiced  by  all. 

*  Bailey,  Henry  Turner,  CyclopedJa  ol  Education.    Monroe. 
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(3)  The  study  of  drawing  opens  to  the  mind  the  wealth  of  humaa  tzesBure  in  the 
fonn  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  the  various  handicrafts,  through  which 
man  has  expressed  his  ideals  and  aspirations,  and  leads  to  a  keener  appreciation  of 
nature  as  an  inspiration  to  art,  thus  vastly  increasing  the  pleasure  and  the  significance 
of  life.    It  should  therefore  be  free  to  all. 

Two  broad  aims  have  come  to  be  universally  recognized  in  public 
school  drawing  work,  the  professional  or  mdustrial,  and  the  cultural. 
'^Direct  the  energies  that  the  results  may  have  as  practical,  educa- 
tional, and  cultural  effects  as  possible/'  says  one  supervisor.*  In 
general  there  are  two  broad  classes  into  which  modem  civilization 
may  roughly  be  divided.  They  are  the  consumers  and  the  pro- 
ducers. All  people  may  be  classed  under  the  first,  but  company 
tively  few  come  imder  the  second,  and  so  far  as  the  arts  are  con- 
cerned those  few  require  natural  endowments  not  allotted  to  the 
average.  It  were  folly  therefore  to  educate  all  pupils  in  drawing 
or  art  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  profession,  the  training  of 
producers. 

For  the  average  child,  then,  the  cultural  aim  is  most  suited,  and 
the  later  educators  are  recognizing  that  "drawing  for  the  industries," 
and  fine  technical  execution  are  not  primarily  to  be  sought.  "The 
object  is  not  to  get  perfect  results  on  paper,  but  to  train  the  senses, 
mind,  and  hand  to  work  together."* 

In  elementary  schools  only  rudiments  of  the  arts  can  be  taught,  each  as  the  begin- 
nings of  Iree-hand  drawing;  simple  forms  of  constructive  work  and  problems  in 
design,  especially  as  related  to  common  things;  and  an  awakening  of  some  response 
to  beauty  in  nature  and  art.' 

Such  statements,  coming  from  eminent  authorities,  are  voiced  by 
others  as  follows: 

To  the  average  citizen  a  century  ago  it  meant  little,  but  to-day  the  homes  and 
industries  of  otu:  great  country  are  being  molded  daily  into  beautiful  places  for  rest 
or  work,  and  our  great  cities  are  gradually  developing  from  ordinary  commercial 
centers,  into  cities  of  great  art  and  architectiu*e,  and  the  general  laying  out  of  the 
streets  and  buildings  in  a  beautiful  and  systematic  way  is  being  encouraged.  So 
it  is  left  with  the  drawing  department  to  instill,  early,  into  the  minds  ol  Hie  boys  and 
girls,  the  future  citizens,  from  the  smallest  child  to  the  oldest  pupil,  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  a  keen  and  accurate  perception  of  the  difference  between 
the  beautiful  and  ugly,  a  good  knowledge  of  color  harmony,  and  the  underlying 
principles  of  modem  design.^ 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  the  primary  grades  is  to  develop  in  the  child  mental, 
manual,  Aesthetic,  and  disciplined  strength.  The  mental  training  aims  to  give  power 
to  invent,  to  see  relations,  the  power  to  judge  distances  and  to  discriminate  between 
sizes  and  lines.  The  manual  training  aims  to  give  general  dexterity  and  skill  in 
handling  special  media  and  tools.  The  aesthetic  training  aims  to  create  taste  through 
knowledge  of  color,  and  through  knowledge  of  fitness  of  material  to  purpose.    The 

1  An.  Rep.,  Ansonla,  Conn.    Daisy  C.  AUen,  superintendent. 

s  Teacher's  llanual— Course  of  Study  for  Common  Schools  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

*  Sargent,  Walter.   Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  In  Elementary  Schools.    Ohm  A  Co. 

*  City  school  report,  Columbus,  Ohio,  W.  D.  Campbell,  supervisor. 
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disciplinary  tnumng  aims  for  neatness  and  accuracy  in  execution,  patience,  perse- 
verance,  and  obedience  to  direction.  Summarized,  drawing  in  the  primary  grades 
is  a  means  and  not  an  end;  it  is  another  form  of  expression  for  the  various  subjects 
of  the  cunriculimi;  the  child's  interest  in  doing  things  is  turned  to  educative  account. 
The  classroom  teacher,  because  of  this  interrelation  guides  the  child's  individuality, 
his  interest,  his  expanding  power."  * 

We  are  rapidly  learning  to  think  of  drawing,  construction,  and  design  not  as  special 
subjects,  but  as  an  int^ral  part  of  a  well-oiganized  course  of  study  in  public  schools, 
without  which  there  is  an  incompleteness  that  nothing  can  supply.  Our  ideals  in 
teaching  should  be  (a)  to  seek  progression  in  a  pupil's  training  from  year  to  year  and 
from  month  to  month;  (6)  to  teach  the  child  to  think  for  himself  and  to  express  his 
ideas  clearly  to  others;  (c)  to  influence  industrial  work  through  teaching  the  princi- 
ples of  design  and  the  use  of  materials,  so  that  the  pupil  may  inteipret  what  mate- 
rials become  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  worker;  why  they  are  handled  thus  and 
so,  and  finally  what  bec(»nes  of  the  product,  thus  creating  a  demand  for  that  which 
is  best  in  production;  (d)  to  gain  an  appreciation  and  expression  of  good  taste  in  sur- 
roimdings  (in  dress  and  the  home);,  (e)  to  help  the  pupil  to  find  himself  and  thus 
enable  him  to  fit  into  the  right  place.' 

DRAWING   A   GENERAL,    NOT   A   SPECIAL,    SUBJECT. 

The  thought  of  this  last  reference,  that  drawing,  the  manual  arts, 
is  no  longer  special  or  unusual  in  a  school  curriculum,  is  a  further 
indication  that  the  subject  has  completely  changed  from  its  original 
aspect  as  interpreted  so  largely  by  Walter  Smith.  With  its  broader 
cultural  aim,  it  has  permeated  other  su^bjects  until  it — 

Has  come  to  stand  for  much  more  than  instruction  in  the  delineation  of  form. 
Drawibg  to-day  is  but  one  chapter  in  the  great  volume  which  is  being  compiled  in 
our  public-school  courses  of  study.  We  may  name  this  volume  "Art  Education, " 
and  we  shall  find  that  it  contains  many  chapters  besides  drawing,  such  as  painting, 
design,  manual  training,  shopwork,  the  crafts,  domestic  art,  industrial  education.' 

Thus  drawing  has  come  to  include  aU  these  branches  of  training 
and  the  subject  has  rightly  been  renamed  ''Art  Education''  and  the 
''Manual  Arts."  The  idea  of  general,  rather  than  special,  education 
prevails.  Special  work  may  be  taught,  but  general  results  must  be 
expected,  reached  largely  through  such  means. 

It  is  true  that  art  instruction  must  teach  children  to  draw.  It  must  do  this  for 
the  same  reason  that  instruction  in  reading  must  teach  children  to  recognize  and 
form  written  words,  to  combine  words  in  sentences,  and  to  compose  sentences  in 
paragraphs  for  the  expression  of  thought.  Drawing  is  expression,  just  as  written 
language  is  expression.  But  ability  to  draw  is  not  the  only  result  for  which  art 
instruction  should  aim.  There  is  another  result  as  much  greater  in  value  to  the 
average  man  as  the  ability  to  enjoy  good  literature  is  greater  than  the  ability  to  use 
grammatical  speech;  and  that  result  is  the  ability  to  perceive  and  enjoy  beauty 
wherever  beauty  is  manifested.  It  is  in  its  power  to  stimulate  good  taste  and  to 
open  the  "gate  of  appreciation"  that  art  education  justifies  the  time  and  money 
spent  upon  it.  If  we  can  penetrate  to  the  homes  of  the  children  and  establish  there 
the  refining  influences  of  quiet  colors,  good  proportions,  simple,  sincere  architecture 

1  City  school  report,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Eva  E.  Stmble,  supervisor. 

s  Paper  by  ICary  B.  Hyde,  Pratt  Institute,  N.  Y.,  director  normal  department. 

*  Pai>er  by  Bonnie  E.  Snow,  Dept.  Normal  Art,  N.  Y.  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art. 
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and  harmonious  and  appropriate  furnishing,  we  shall  have  little  need  of  refoimatoiies 
and  penitentiaries.^ 

The  broad  and  general  purpose  of  culture  through  art  education 
may  be  roughly  subdivided  into  three  distinct  aims  which  have 
already  been  quoted  and  which  are  universally  agreed  upon.  Such 
an  education  should  train  (a)  in  expression,  (b)  in  observation,  (c) 
in  appreciation. 

DRAWING  TRAINS   EXPRESSION. 

Drawing  has  always  been  considered  the  universal  means  of 
expression.  This  has  been  a  common  argument  for  those  who  have 
plead  for  its  adoption  in  schools.  To  be  able  to  express  one's  ideas 
graphically  will  always  be  of  general  value  to  humanity,  but  the 
modern  trend  has  given  rise  to  a  much  broader  conception,  directly 
in  keeping  with  the  cultural  purpose.  This  conception  deals  with 
the  child  himself,  his  thoughts,  his  aims,  his  ideals;  and  the  process 
of  expression,  drawii^,  or  designing,  or  making  is  but  the  material 
effect  of  his  inner  consciousness.  His  expression,  then,  limited  only 
by  the  materials  at  hand,  comes  from  his  quickened  brain,  which  is 
the  goal  of  all  education.  As  an  outward  expression  of  the  mental 
processes,  the  value  of  the  study  of  art  Ues  in  stimulating  the  finest 
ideals  and  in  giving  command  of  the  best  means  of  expressing  them. 
Miss  Snow  writes: 

The  essential  point  is  to  present  all  classes  of  material  as  a  basis  for  the  exercise 
of  the  principles  of  design,  not  for  the  sake  of  design,  but  for  the  sake  of  establicMng 
the  right  luibit  of  thinking. 

We  have  an  imqualified  respect  for  a  person  of  ''good  judgment. "  What  is  good 
judgment?  It  is  a  thorough  understanding  of  conditions  and  a  definite  idea  of  what 
is  best  to  be  done  imder  the  circumstances.  This  mental  adjustment  can  be  applied 
not  only  to  the  arrangement  of  imits  over  a  surface,  but  to  the  arrangement  of  furnish- 
ings in  a  house,  to  the  planning  of  a  school  program,  to  the  laying  out  of  a  gaiden, 
or  to  the  wise  management  of  a  house  full  of  children. 

The  aim  of  art  education  should  be  to  enable  the  student  to  meet  any  set  of  condi- 
tions in  the  finest  manner  possible.  Art  is  not  representation;  art  is  the  best  way 
of  doing  one's  work. 

Miss  Emma  M.  Church '  offers  a  similar  interpretation  which 
voices  the  ideas  of  the  leading  modem  art  educators: 

It  seems  clear  that  the  very  basis  and  center,  the  pivot  of  the  whole  education 
process,  not  only  in  the  arts,  but  in  the  sciences  as  well,  from  the  first  grade  even 
to  the  universities,  must  shift  from  a  point  without,  from  external  instruction  of  fiicts 
and  narration  of  ^ts,  to  a  point  within  the  student's  consciousness,  which  we  may 
call  interest,  self-activity,  love,  veneration,  or  sense  of  beauty,  and  which  can  be 
trained  alone  by  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  think  and  feel  nobler 
and  to  make  this  better  self-communicable  by  progressively  more  beautiful  expression 
in  as  varied  forms  as  possible — ^in  thought,  conduct,  work,  and  play. 

>  Paper  by  Bonnie  £.  Snow,  Dept.  Normal  Art,  N.  Y.  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art. 

s  Director  of  School  of  Applied  and  Normal  Art,  Chicago;  former  Director,  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
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The  ennobUng  of  the  emotional  nature  seemB  to  be  the  logical  initial  step  in  the 
unfoldment  of  the  moral  self,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  argue  any  detriment  to  the 
development  of  the  powers  of  reason  or  of  any  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  rather 
puts  them  into  their  natural  places  as  a  means  of  education  and  not  its  end,  and 
because  art  is  the  natural  means  of  the  emotional  nature's  expresBion,  and  by  art 
let  us  underatand  all  of  them,  and  because  the  emotional  self  is  the  origin  of  conduct 
it  seems  that  the  arts  must  be  the  first  step  in  education  that  trains  for  a  better  sense 
of  proportion  and  for  better  morals. 

In  the  training  of  littie  children  we  must  forget  that  we  are  specialists;  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  not  our  business  to  turn  out  a  race  of  cooks,  carpenters,  foundry- 
men,  picture  painters,  arithmetical  geniuses,  or  what  not,  but  rather  to  know  that 
our  specialties  are  only  the  different  languages  through  which  the  inner  self  speaks 
and  to  be  ready  to  help  the  child  to  the  best  use  of  our  special  art  when  he  has  some- 
thing to  say  that  can  best  be  said  in  its  particular  terms. 

DBAWING   TRAINS   OBSEBVATION. 

Ideas  seek  expression  in  terms  of  actual  experience.  Thus  the 
drawing  is  expressive  of  something  already  seen;  the  design  consists 
of  units  composed  of  original  or  dictated  motifs  made  from  actual 
objects;  the  project  is  constructed  on  the  same  general  principles 
previously  observed.  Keen  and  accurate  observation,  then,  is  fundsr- 
mental  to  art  and  is  an  asset  in  the  broadest  sense.  It  calls  for  close 
analysis  and  stimulates  the  initiative  of  the  discoverer. 

If  in  teaching  the  subject  we  think  of  it  as  seeing  lessons,  rather  than  drawing 
lessons,  we  may  be  more  lenient  in  our  demands  for  technical  results,  and  if  these 
lesaons  train  our  pupils  to  see  the  appearances  as  well  as  the  realities  of  form  and 
color;  to  cultivate  their  judgment  regarding  sizes  and  proportions,  to  teach  them  to 
study  things  structurally  and  to  lead  them  to  seek  for  beauty  in  nature  and  in  art — 
with  just  enough  of  the  technique  of  drawing  to  supply  a  means  of  expression — we 
are  doing  all  that  is  possible  in  an  expenditure  of  an  hour  a  week.^ 

To  observe  a  simple  object  of  nature,  to  visualize  it,  and  to  recall 
it  again  by  means  of  graphic  or  other  expression  with  sufficient 
accuracy  fo  produce  a  likeness,  added  to  which  is  personality  in 
the  case  of  the  artist,  is  a  training  of  utmost  value  in  any  walk  of 
life.  Furthermore,  to  be  able  to  adapt  its  principles  or  to  express 
by  means  of  the.  thing  itself  a  new  conception  for  a  special  need  is 
to  cultivate  that  vital  and  initial  sense  of  the  creative — an  instinct 
lying  dormant  in  the  average  person. 

The  chief  aim  throughout  the  art  work  is  to  develop  in  the  pupils  the  power  to 
respond  to  beauty  of  line,  form,  and  color  as  a  basis  for  an  intelligent  interest  in  art. 
On  its  broader  or  appreciative  side  art  is  not  directiy  concerned  with  conduct  and 
therefore  can  not  be  said  to  have  a  direct  ethical  aim.  Nevertheless  a  sense  of  the 
beautiful  and  a  sense  of  the  ugly  may  apply  to  forms  of  conduct  as  well  as  to  form 
and  color  in  the  realm  of  fine  arts,  and  these  may  therefore  serve  as  contributory 
influences  in  determining  right  action.  There  is  no  intention  of  claiming  that  this 
influence  of  art  upon  conduct  is  in  any  sense  inevitable.    On  the  contrary,  there 

1  Miss  Katherine  M.  Ball,  supervisor  of  drawing,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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may  be  no  connectioii  whatsoever;  but  it  is  held  that  the  teacher  of  art  may  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  to  generalize  the  feelings  of  hia  pupil  for  both  the  beautiful 
and  the  ugly  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  these  feelings  to  reenforce  moral  conduct.  It 
is  true  also  that  any  teacher  who  takes  the  artist's  view  of  his  work  may  use  his  subject 
as  a  medium  for  imparting  a  general  appreciation  of  appropriateness,  order,  simplicity, 
and  sincerity  in  matters  of  everyday  life.  Therefore,  while  these  ethical  interests 
are  clearly  not  wholly  distinctive  of  art,  they  form  for  the  teacher  of  this  subject 
one  of  his  great  opportunities. 

True  appreciation  of  a  work  of  art  is  possible  only  to  those  who  have  cultivated 
visual  sensitiveness,  and  the  surest,  if  not  the  only  road  to  visual  discrimination,  lies 
in  the  direction  of  carefully  guided  practice.  The  effort  to  draw  or  to  design  leads 
directly  to  clear  observation  of  the  master  efforts  of  the  artists.  Technical  Instruction, 
therefore,  is  given  as  much  with  a  view  to  developing  an  appreciation  of  art  as  to 
creating  proficiency.  The  aim  is,  however,  to  give  some  ix)wer  of  expression  to  all, 
while  the  few  who  are  gifted  lay  a  foundation  upon  which  they  can  later  build. 

The  value  of  art  training  lies  far  less  in  the  acquisition  of  a  body  of  facts  than  in  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  power  to  see  and  to  feel  pleasure  in  beautiful  relations  of  form 
and  color.  ^ 

DBAWING  TRAINS   APPRECIATION. 

Culture  at  onoe  assumes  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  possessor. 
The  finer  the  sense  of  appreciation  the  more  elevated  and  refined  is 
the  quality  of  culture.  The  one,  therefore,  directly  makes  for  the 
other,  and  both  are  attributes  essential  to  the  best  education.  Appre- 
ciation as  applied  to  master  creations  of  the  artist  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  to  the  forms  of  minor  art  seen  in  the  works  of  the 
craftsman,  to  nature,  to  the  very  environment  of  the  person  himself,  is 
the  third  aim  in  art  education.  In  other  terms,  art  must  function 
with  life,  must  bring  beauty  into  everyday  living.  It  must  come 
through  appreciation;  throi^  the  knowledge  of  what  constitutes 
beauty,  of  how  we  may  recognize  it  and  of  how  we  may  obtain  it. 
This  aim  is  well  presented  by  James  Hall  *  as  follows: 

The  chief  aim  throughout  the  art  work  is  to  develop  in  the  pupils  the  power  to 
respond  to  beauty  of  line,  form,  and  color  as  a  basis  for  an  intelligent  interest  in  art. 
True  appreciation  of  a  work  of  art  is  possible  only  to  those  who  have  cultivated  visual 
sensitiveness,  and  the  surest,  if  not  the  only  road  to  visual  discrimination,  lies  in  the 
direction  of  carefully  guided  practice.  The  effort  to  draw  or  to  design  leads  directly 
to  clear  observation  of  the  master  efforts  of  the  artists.  Technical  instruction,  there- 
fore, is  given  as  much  with  a  view  to  developing  an  appreciation  of  art,  as  to  creating 
proficiency.  The  aim  is,  however,  to  give  some  power  of  expression  to  all,  while  the 
few  who  are  gifted  lay  a  foundation  upon  which  they  can  later  build.  The  value  of 
art  training  lies  far  less  in  the  acquisition  of  a  body  of  facts,  than  in  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  power  to  see  and  to  feel  pleasure  in  beautiful  relations  of  form  and  color. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  has  the  character  of  work  changed 
since  drawing  was  first  introduced  in  the  public  schools,  but  the  aims 
and  purpose;)  have  broadened  and  are  based  on  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  child  rather  than  on  an  industrial  need  alone.  Effi- 
ciency and  initiative  through  education,  rather  than  a  material  by- 

1  Miss  Emma  M.  Church. 

>  Former  director  of  art.  Ethical  Calture  School,  New  York  City. 
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product,  are  sought.  A  well-developed  child  is  preferred  to  the  fine 
drawing  or  well-executed  taboret.  Miss  Ball  aptly  sums  this  up 
when  she  says: 

If  this  teachisg  has  made  our  pupils  more  alert  mentally,  keener  in  observation, 
more  appreciative  of  the  beautiful,  and  has  given  them  that  test  of  education  *'the 
capacity  to  attack  new  matter  in  the  subject '' — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  have 
not  become  able  draftsmen — ^we  may  justly  feel  that  we  have  accomplished  as  much 
as  is  possible  for  educational  art  in  public  schools. 

PRIMABT  GRADES. 

The  general  purpose  having  been  discussed  it  remains  to  briefly 
define  the  specific  aims  for  the  various  educational  groups.  The 
kindergarten  classes  consist  of  children  from  4  to  6  years  of  age. 
Largely  based  on  the  Froebel  and  Montessori  systems,  the  work 
develops  the  larger  muscles  and  seeks  to  stimulate  and  organize  the 
various  senses.  Drawing  and  handwork  form  a  large  part  of  the 
work,  calling  into  use  crayon  and  brush,  color,  building  blocks,  paper 
and  cardboard,  and  various  weaving  materials.  The  fact  that  the 
art  work  of  this  educational  group  is  under  no  special  supervision  in 
most  schools  has  led  to  a  wide  variance  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
aims  and  scope,  and  has  therefore  duplicated  many  times  the  teaching 
in  the  first  grade.  The  fault  may  lie  with  the  grade  teacher,  who  has 
perhaps  introduced  too  elementary  work  for  pupils  having  the  advan- 
tage of  the  kindergarten  training,  but  whatever  the  cause  the  work 
has  yet  to  be  properly  related  to  the  first-^ade  subjects. 

Supervisors  are  generally  agreed  that  the  primary  grades  shall 
develop  imagination,  shall  train  in  color  discrimination,  and  shall 
develop  a  sense  of  orderly  arrangement  and  good  proportion.  For 
this  purpose  much  time  is  spent  in  imaginative  drawing,  in  the  illus- 
tration of  stories,  games,  and  events  of  everyday  life,  in  the  use  of 
various  hues  of  color,  and  in  simple  decorative  arrangements. 

Mr.  Sargent  writes : 

Technical  deficiencies  and  lack  of  knowledge  are  evident,  but  a  purpose  other  than 
the  correction  of  these  is  more  important  during  these  years,  namely,  to  develop  a 
readiness  to  illustrate  ideas,  however  crudely,  and  a  habit  of  using  drawing  commonly 
as  a  language.  At  this  time  objects  placed  before  the  children  serve  as  a  means  of 
suggesting  ideas,  rather  than  as  forms  which  are  to  be  correctly  delineated. 

The  constructive  work  seeks  the  same  development,  and  pliable 
materials  which  do  not  by  their  manipulation  hinder  the  imaginative 
thought  are  the  ones  used.  Thus  clay,  yams,  building  blocks,  and 
the  sand  table  are  the  freer  materials  for  these  grades.  In  design, 
Mr.  Sargent  again  says : 

Children  have  a  feeling  for  rythmic  arrangements  in  repeating  single  forms  indefi- 
nitely, as  in  borders  and  surface  patterns,  and  show  considerable  ingenuity  in  making 
new  combinations  of  given  elements. 
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OBAMMAB   GRADES. 

As  the  child  advances  in  years  his  perceptive  faculties  become  more 
acute,  his  smaller  muscles  seek  for  greater  development,  and  the  stage 
of  more  extensive  drill  and  practice  has  been  reached.  More  truth 
and  accuracy  in  observation  are  demanded,  some  ori^aUty,  and  a 
finer  sense  of  appreciation  in  the  use  of  decorative  motives  and  mate- 
rials are  sought,  and  intelligence  in  the  use  of  the  harder  and  less 
pliable  materials  is  cultivated.  Training  is  continued  to  stimulate 
self  expression.  The  child  now  becomes  interested  in  the  processes 
of  hid  work,  and  the  arts  seek  to  promote  this  interest.  At  the  same 
time  repetition  and  drill  for  the  sake  of  technical  efficiency  are  urged. 

Truth  in  representation  grows  with  the  child's  discernment  of  con- 
ditions about  him,  and  the  work  of  the  grammar  grades  develops  the 
study  of  ways  and  means  of  rendering  observations.  The  study  of 
foreshortening  and  the  appearance  of  things  with  reference  to  their 
position  in  relation  to  the  eye  enters  into  the  course.  Unlike  older 
methods,  however,  principles  are  not  taught,  but  rather  the  ability 
to  observe  keenly  and  to  record  acciu-ately. 

The  construction  work  depends  largely  upon  processes  applicable 
in  each  grade.  The  elements  of  interest  and  individual  demand  have 
their  bearing  also.  Woodwork  with  varied  construction,  metal 
work,  leather  tooling,  pottery  making,  bookbinding,  caning,  and 
heavy  cardboard  construction  are  in  use  in  the  average  schools. 

In  design  a  greater  opportunity  for  finer  disci*imination  is  presented, 
and  problems  relate  themselves  to  personal,  home,  and  school  needo. 
Fine  types  of  objects  and  excellent  pic  tinges  and  prints  are  presented 
to  the  children,  and  a  feeling  of  refinement  in  association  with  the 
better  things  exists.  Thus  the  sen^e  of  appreciation  is  early  stimu- 
lated, and  from  these  grades  continues  through  the  high  school. 
Mechanical  drawing  enters  al&o  into  these  grades  and  advances 
rapidly  in  the  last  two. 

At  the  end  of  the  grammar  school  the  pupil  leaves  the  eighth  grade 
equipped  with  some  "discriminating  taste"  for  the  better  shapes  in 
construction  and  the  finer  treatments  in  decorative  ornament,  with 
a  developed  color  sense,  with  the  ability  to  express  his  ideas  with 
some  degree  of  perfection  in  a  variety  of  materials  and  ways,  with  an 
appreciation  for  the  beauties  about  him  and  with  a  sane  reason  for 
it  all. 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

For  the  average  pupil  the  aims  of  art  work  in  the  high  school  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  grammar  grades.  The  work  simplifies 
itself,  however,  into  the  single  purpose  of  training  the  pupil  to  perfect 
his  appreciative  faculties.  The  technic  of  the  work  has  been  learned 
in  the  grades;  the  refinement  of  application  and  the  refining  of  judg- 
ment and  taste  lies  with  these  advanced  years.     Finer  technic  is 
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naturally  expected;  but  with  it  also  a  keener  sense  of  what  is  best  in 
expression  through  art.  This  involves  a  much  broader  aspect  of  the 
work  than  can  exist  with  the  younger  children.  Personal  and  home 
decoration  are  practically  studied,  the  history  of  the  arts  and  their 
relation  to  civilization  are  discussed,  modern  illustration  with  a  study 
of  reproductive  processes  is  considered,  painting,  scidpture,  architec- 
ture, and  the  crafts  are  studied,  and  civic  improvement  is  made  the 
basis  of  practical  thought.  These  studies  are  developed  through  the 
needs  of  the  individual  and  his  social  activities.  Posters,  costumes, 
illustrations  for  the  school  paper,  etc.,  enter  into  the  work. 

THE   PROFESSIONAL  OR  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

In  addition  to  such  work  as  is  given  for  the  training  of  the  average 
boy  or  girl,  many  high  schools  oflfer  special  courses  haviag  a  profes- 
sional or  vocational  aspect.  Classes  are  oflfered  in  the  fine  art  of 
painting,  the  industrial  arts  of  jewelry,  pottery,  costume  design, 
millinery  design,  commercial  design,  and  mechanical  drawing  courses, 
includiQg  projection,  working  drawing,  machine  drawing,  cam  and 
gear  drawing,  topographical  drawing  and  architectural  drawing. 

Such  specialization  is  being  slowly  and  carefuUy  worked  out  in  a 
number  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  State  and  in  New  York  City 
in  particular.  '*The  Washington  Irving  High  School  (for  girls) 
has,  during  the  year  1912,  developed  work  of  unusual  interest  and 
merit  in  connection  with  its  vocational  courses  in  art.  This  school 
offers  in  addition  to  the  minimum  requirement  in  drawing  for 
academic  graduation,  a  course  in  the  study  of  commercial  art, 
organized  on  a  basis  of  19  periods  a  week,  and  continued  through 
the  second  and  third  years  of  a  three-year  high-school  course'"  * 

Previous  to  this  year  courses  were  offered  only  in  millinery  and 
costume  design,  comprising  two  years  of  19  periods  a  week. 

In  the  High  School  of  Commerce  and  the  Commercial  High  School 
(Brooklyn)  short  courses  in  art  related  to  the  needs  of  the  commercial 
student  are  offered. 

The  work  is  followed  by  all  pupils  for  a  year  and  a  half,  two  periods  a  week.  It  la 
designed  to  teach  the  pupils  to  see  the  application  of  art  to  commercial  design  and  to 
give  them  the  power  to  plan  an  advertisement,  to  letter  it,  and  to  devise  an  hannonious 
color  scheme.* 

C.  ORGANIZATION,  METHODS,  AND  OUTLINES. 

Education  in  the  arts  has  been  accomplished  by  (a)  State  directors, 
(&)  city  supervisors  and  their  assistants,  (c)  high-school  teachers, 
(d)  grade  teachers. 

(a)  Three  States,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
have  directors  of  art  education.^    The  State  Art  Society  of  Minne- 

1  Foorteenth  Annual  of  City  Superintendent  of  Schoob,  New  York  City,  Oct.  9, 1912. 

*  ICasaachuaetts,  James  F.  Hopldns.    New  York,  Royal  B.  Famum.    Pennsylvania,  Rose  M.  FetteroU • 
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sota,  to  which  further  reference  is  made  below,  has  through  its  di- 
rector been  of  material  assistance  in  promoting  State  art  education. 
The  State  director  in  Massachusetts  is  also  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  Art  School  in  Boston. 

The  methods  employed  by  these  leaders  are  in  many  respects 
similar  and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(1)  Personal  visits  to  schools  and  classes. 

(2)  Personal  visits  to  superintendents,  priijcipals,  and  teachers. 

(3)  Special  institutes  and  conferences  of^  art  teachers  and  super- 
visors. 

(4)  Special  meetings  with  normal-school  instructors. 

(5)  Lectures  and  talks  to  teachers  and  to  pupils. 

(6)  PubUc  addresses. 

(7)  Correspondence. 

(8)  Literature  in  the  form  of  syllabuses  anjd  outlines. 

(9)  Traveling  exhibits. 

In  New  York  a  system  of  ''Regents  examinations"  brings  to  the 
office  of  the  State  specialist  in  drawing  thousands  of  secondary- 
school  drawings  twice  each  year,  by  which  much  of  the  work  is 
judged.  As  occasion  demands  (about  once  every  five  years)  State 
syllabuses  are  prepared  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  which 
outline  the  work  in  an  extensive  though  general  way.  All  examina- 
tions are  based  upon  these  outlines,  and  thus  the  work  is  standardized 
throughout  the  State. 

From  time  to  time  leaflets  discussing  special  phases  of  the  work 
in  general  are  issued  by  the  State,  serving  in  some  measure  to  educate 
the  poorer-trained  teachers  of  the  smaller  communities.  .In  addition 
the  drawing  director  prepares  special  syllabuses  on  the  art  and  design 
of  vocational  courses  authorized  by  the  State.  Furthermore,  he 
has  all  phases  of  industrial  art  work  under  his  supervision,  and 
examines  all  candidates  for  special  teaching  in  drawing. 

In  Massachusetts  annual  reports  to  the  board  of  education  have 
served  to  place  before  the  public  such  features  of  the  work  as  the 
director  deemed  most  helpful  from  year  to  year. 

In  Pennsylvania  an  ''expert  in  drawmg''  has  been  appomted 
only  within  the  last  two  years.  Consequently,  but  little  more  than  a 
start  has  been  made.  The  expert  issues  general  plans  and  outlines 
and  prepares  State  examinations  for  special  drawing  teachers  and 
supervisors. 

In  Minnesota  the  direction  of  work  relative  to  public  schools  is  con- 
fined to  the  "State  Art  Society  of  Minnesota."  *  Through  public 
speaking  and  traveling  exhibits  and  Uterature  of  various  kinds,  the 
director  has  done  much  to  stimulate  school  art  and  industrial  work. 

1  Maurice  I.  Flagg,  director. 
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(J)  City  supervisors. — ^Practically  all  of  the  larger  cities  employ  a 
director  or  a  supervisor  of  drawing.  In  a  number  of  cases  all  the 
manual  work  and  drawing  is  supervised  under  one  head,  while  in 
others  separate  directors  for  each  phase  of  the  subject  are  employed. 
In  the  first  instance  the  position  calls  for  a  man  and  one  having  had 
training  in  the  technic  and  methods  of  both  art  and  manual  lines. 
Most  other  drawing  positions  engage  women  teachers.  Only  in  the 
largest  cities  are  men  directors  found  employed,  mainly  because  of 
the  salary  question.  In  a  few  instances  there  are  two  directors  of 
equal  rank,  one  supervising  the  secondary  and  the  other  supervising 
the  elementary  schools.  In  some  smaller  cities  having  but  one  high 
school,  the  supervisor  directs  the  work  of  the  grades.  Cities  of  the 
size  of  Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield,  New  York,  Rochester,  Buf- 
falo, Cleveland,  Columbus,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Minneapolis/ 
Denver,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  etc.,  employ  from  one  to  two 
or  more  assistants,  besides  special  high-schoolteachers. 

The  duties  of  the  supervisor  are  largely  administrative.  He  does 
little  actual  teaching.  This  fact  has  led  to  much  discussion  among 
educators.  Walter  Smith  firmly  opposed  from  the  beginning  the 
teaching  of  grade  drawing  by  the  specialist.  He  considered  it  a  part 
of  the  regular  teachers'  work  which  should  only  be  directed  and  out- 
lined by  the  supervisor.  A  difference  of  opinion  still  continues. 
While  some  maintain  that  the  supervisor,  with  his  special  training, 
is  best  fitted  to  teach  this  perplexing  subject,  others  contend  that  as 
the  grade  teacher  knows  her  pupils  best,  she  should  teach  all  subjects, 
including  drawing.  The  fact  that  her  normal-school  training  has 
included  tliis  subject  and  that  the  supervisor  supplements  this  training 
by  monthly  meetings  adds  weight  to  this  argument.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  general  tendency  is  to  turn  most  of  the  actual  teacliing  in  the 
classroom  over  to  the  class  teacher  and  compel  the  supervisor  to 
actually  supervise. 

Careful  supervision  includes  the  planning  of  the  work  for  each 
lesson  throughout  the  year  and  the  actual  presentation  of  model 
lessons  to  groups  of  teachers  representing  certain  grades.  The 
director  makes  out  a  complete  list  of  supplies;  visits  and  confers  with 
classes,  teachers,  principals,  and  parents;  attends  special  meetings, 
where  he  explains  a  month's  work  in  advance;  keeps  various  records, 
gathers  material  for  exhibits,  and  creates  a  general  atmosphere  of  art 
and  beauty  throughout  the  schools. 

The  supervisor  of  Newark,  N.  J.,*  adds: 

It  ia  the  province  of  the  supenoBor  to  discover  aham  in  the  teaching,  feeblenefis 
in  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  incongruity  in  the  practical  interpretation  of  art 
study;  to  foster  ideals  of  fitness,  dignity,  and  real  refinement;  to  recognize  a  seed  of 
good  in  the  ideas  of  others,  however  crude  in  form,  and  to  help  to  nurture  the  seed 

1  liias  Eva  Stnible,  superrisor. 
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until  it  becomes  a  strong  plant.  Our  method  has  included  frankness  and  honesty 
in  constructive  criticism,  model  teaching,  semiannual  lecture  meetings,  local  exhib- 
its, and  office  instruction.  Effort  has  been  for  the  most  part  to  kindle  enthusiasm 
and  regard  for  truth,  for  knowledge,  and  for  beauty. 

In  cities  employing  assistant  directors  the  supervisor  carefully 
superintends  their  duties  and  holds  weekly  meetings  for  a  general 
discussion  of  the  condition  of  the  work.  The  assistants  give  model 
lessons  and  generally  supervise  their  allotted  districts.  Visits  are 
made  so  that  each  class  is  inspected  usually  once  in  one  or  two 
months.  In  Worcester,  Mass.,  "Visits  are  made  at  intervals  of  six 
weeks  in  grammar  grades  and  at  intervals  of  seven  weeks  in  all 
others."  * 

The  responsibility  for  the  development  of  beauty  in  the  lives  of 
the  thousands  of  pubUc-school  children  through  their  grade  teacher 
is  great,  and  is  not  only  a  privilege  of  the  supervisor,  but  a  glorious 
opportunity.  That  the  special  directors  of  this  subject  recognize 
their  responsibility  is  shown  by  the  following  extract: 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  reach  quickly  the  largest  number  of  x)eople  in  a  community 
turns  immediately  to  the  public  schools,  and  in  that  direction  lies  our  opportunity. 
It  is  a  mighty  one  and  a  great  responsibility.  Sometimes  a  feeling  of  helplessness 
comes  over  me  when  I  think.  What  impression  can  one  person  hope  to  make  upon 
a  thousand  teachers?  And  the  next  day  when  I  see  the  immediate  effect  of  a  mes- 
sage sent  out  in  a  bulletin  I  tremble  before  the  great  possibilities  and  realize  what 
might  happen  to  the  train  of  thought  if  I  should  open  the  switch  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. And  on  how  many  experimental  trips  we  do  send  these  grade  teachers.  They 
follow  our  direction  so  willingly,  and  then  we  call  them  back  and  start  them  on 
another  track.' 

(c)  Highrschool  tecLchers. — Special  high-school  teachers  may  or  may 
not  be  under  a  supervisor,  and  in  the  small  places  they  may  even 
supervise  the  grades  themselves.  Their  duties  are  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  classroom  and  consist  of  direct  teaching  of  the  subject. 

{d)  Grade  teachers, — Grade  teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  their  lessons 
carefully  planned  and  thought  out  by  their  supervisor,  and  do  most 
of  the  actual  teaching.  The  quality  of  work  depends  largely  on  the 
teaching  abiUty  of  the  instructor  and  her  grasp  of  the  subject.  As- 
suming that  she  is,  first,  a  teacher,  her  grasp  of  the  subject  matter 
is  dependent  upon  her  attendance  at  the  supervisors'  meetings  and 
her  ability  to  read  plans.  The  idea  prevails  that  natural  talent  and 
peculiar  training  are  essential  to  success.  This  is  a  false  belief,  for 
drawing  should  be,  and  is,  in  fact,  rapidly  being  treated  on  a  par 
with  all  other  subjects.     Says  Mr.  Sargent: 

Special  talent  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  elementary  drawing  on  the  same 
basis  as  in  elementary  language  or  mathematics.^ 

» Edward  H.  Thornliill,  supervisor. 

s  Paper  on  "Applied  design,"  by  Miss  M.  Emma  Roberts,  supervisor  of  drawing,  Minneapolis. 

I  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  in  Elementary  Schools,  Walter  Sargent. 
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Some  schools  are  fitted  with  special  drawing  rooms  or  studios,  in 
which  case  the  upper  grades  are  taught  by  a  special  instructor. 
This  is  true  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

All  of  the  drawing  in  the  first  seven  grades  is  taught  by  the  room  teacher.  AH 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  drawing  is  taught  by  special  teachers  in  studios.^ 

Methods  of  presenting  the  work  must  necessarily  vary  with  each 
teacher  and  with  each  class.  The  general  procediu'e  should,  how- 
ever, be  based  upon  the  careful  development  of  the  child.  Such 
development  has,  through  the  study  of  pedagogy  and  psychology, 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  foimdation  for  all  teaching,  drajdng 
not  excluded;  and,  as  in  other  studies,  the  subject  of  drawing  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  bring  out  certain  special  attributes.  The  better 
drawing  outHnes  are  therefore  arranged  to  unfold  these  qualities. 

The  course  of  study  in  drawiDg  for  the  schools  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,' 
says: 

Each  lesson  should  be  presented  in  the  same  psychological  manner  as  the  other 
subjects  taught,  developing  in  the  child  his  powers  of  observation,  memory,  reason- 
ing, and  judgment,  and  should  be  completed  by  practical  application  of  the  problem. 

And  in  the  course  of  study  for  San  Francisco  '  one  reads: 

Method  in  teaching  should  be  based  upon  (a)  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  (6)  proper 
conditions,  (c)  scientific  pedagogy. 

The  actual  presentation  of  the  subject  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  phase  of  work  in  hand.  Nature  or  object  drawing  requires 
a  very  different  procediu'e  from  illustration.  The  first  is  representa- 
tion through  direct  observation;  the  second  is  representation  through 
imagination.  The  following,  written  by  Edward  H.  Thomhill,*  in 
which  both  topics  are  combined,  shows,  nevertheless,  how  different 
each  must  be  when  presented  separately: 

Our  method  of  teaching  illustrative  drawing  may  prove  interesting.  A  subject 
is  selected  for  one  week,  often  two.  For  one  week  the  first  lesson  is  a  free  inter- 
pretation by  the  children.  No  graphic  help  is  given  by  the  teacher,  the  subject 
being  explained  orally  and  sometimes  dramatized.  Lessons  2  and  3  are  devoted  to 
improving  the  symbols  necessary  to  the  illustration,  as  single-object  drawings, 
and  lesson  4  to  improved  arrangement  of  these  symbols  in  a  completed  picture. 
Much  graphic  help  is  given  by  the  teacher  in  lessons  2,  3,  and  4.  When  the  subject 
occupies  two  weeks,  a  similar  method  is  employed. 

As  a  general  methods  suggestion  the  outline  for  Denver,  Colo.,^ 

gives  the  following: 

Require  the  entire  attention  of  pupils  when  teaching.  Have  their  hands  empty. 
Lead  them,  by  the  exertion  of  their  own  powers,  to  master  each  new  subject.    Re- 

1 C.  Edward  Newell,  supervisor. 

*  Kiss  M.  Matilda  Miett,  supervisor. 

*  Miss  Katherine  M.  Ball,  supervisor. 

*  Supervisor  of  drawing,  Worcester,  Mass. 
6  Charles  M.  Carter,  director. 
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member  that  pupilB  acquire  true  conceptions  of  what  ia  to  be  done  before  expres- 
sion *  *  *.  First,  draw  after  judgment;  second,  test  by  judgment;  third,  test 
by  mechanical  means. 

Class  instruction  necessarily  prevails  in  graded  schools;  hence  the 
demand  for  the  complete  attention  of  the  class.  When  the  teacher 
feels  "all  eyes  upon  her/'  that  she  is  talking  to  everyone  in  the 
room,  the  following  instructions  are  given  in  the  San  Francisco 
outline:* 

(a)  The  instruction  should  consist  of  a  clear  and  definite,  but  concise,  explanation 
of  the  exercise  and  its  purpose,  taken  step  by  step  sequentially,  and  illustrated  by 
finished  drawings,  either  on  the  blackboard  or  on  paper. 

(6)  All  principles  pertaining  to  the  subject  matter  involved  should  be  discussed. 

(c)  All  principles  of  technic  involved  in  the  exercise  should  be  explained  and 
illustrated  on  the  blackboard. 

(d)  The  pupils  should  be  directed  to  work  carefully,  thoroughly,  and  expedi- 
tiously. The  teacher  should  carefully  hold  them  to  a  concentrated  effort  to  accom- 
plish the  task  in  hand,  always  timing  them  for  each  part  of  the  exercise.  Otherwise 
they  will  lag  and  consume  time  imnecessarily  which  should  be  more  profitably  spent. 

In  high  schools  classes  are  usually  smaller  than  in  the  grades; 
and  with  longer  periods,  plus  greater  powers  of  concentration  upon 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  the  instructor,  having  had  special  training  in 
tliis  particular  field,  may  give  more  individual  assistance.  Part  of 
the  introduction  to  the  New  York  City  *  freehand  drawing  syllabus 
for  high  schools  points  clearly  to  the  better  methods  of  presenting 
the  academic  work: 

The  development  of  taste  is  not  less  important  than  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  expres- 
sion. Attention  is  therefore  to  be  directed  toward  making  these  studies  in  art  closely 
relate  to  the  lives  and  interests  of  the  students.  The  subject  of  design  is  important 
in  this  connection,  and  should  be  developed  through  problems  drawn  from  attractive 
topics  or  "centers'*  appropriate  to  the  school,  as  dress;  the  home;  the  printing  office 
(in  commercial  schools);  the  workshop  (in  manual  training  schools). 

In  the  discussion  of  these  problems  the  pupils  should  be  made  to  see  that  art  is 
not  merely  a  subject  to  be  studied  in  the  studio  or  museum,  but  that  it  exists  in  good 
form  or  bad  in  all  their  surroimdings,  and  that  they  must  continually  display  their 
taste  in  the  conmionest  affairs  of  life. 

With  each  problem  there  should  be  a  discussion  of  the  practical  questions  of  color 
and  design  which  it  suggests  and  which  must  be  decided  daily  by  everyone.  This 
teaching  should  be  simple,  direct,  and  nontechnical,  the  subject  being  shown  to  the 
pupils  as  something  the  laws  of  which  should  govern  when  they  clothe  themselves, 
hang  a  picture  on  a  wall,  set  a  table,  deck  a  shop  window,  or  print  a  commercial 
circular. 

The  development  of  each  problem  should  be  supplemented  by  illustrative  matter 
prepared  in  the  form  of  charts,  and  by  much  graphic  illustration  by  the  teacher. 
The  pupils  will  thus  be  called  upon  not  only  to  create  beauty  in  their  own  productions, 
but  to  appraise  it  and  to  appreciate  it  in  the  work  of  skillful  artists  and  craftsmen. 
Taste  is  to  be  developed  by  a  continued  effort  to  choose  between  forms  fine  and  less 
fine. 

1  Miss  Katherine  M.  Ball,  supervisor. 
>  Dr.  James  Farton  Haney,  director. 
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In  the  technical  treatment  of  the  subject,  emphacoB  is  to  be  placed  upon  skillful 
and  workmanlike  technic.  The  problems  should  be  limited  in  number,  and  each 
should  be  accompanied  by  practice  plates,  that  the  pupils  may  secure  sufficient 
control  of  the  media  to  finish  the  required  sheets  with  elegance  and  precision.  Each 
should  be  led  to  take  pride  in  the  completion  of  a  set  of  exercises,  clean  and  appro- 
priately lettered,  for  submission  for  credit  at  the  completion  of  the  course. 

In  the  representative  work  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  learn  the  principles  of  good 
construction  and  of  good  perspective,  and  to  apply  these  in  the  criticism  of  their 
own  drawings.  Practice  sheets  or  plates  should  precede  finished  drawings,  and 
throughout  the  course  exercises  should  be  given  in  quick  sketching  and  in  memory 
work,  to  the  end  that  each  pupil  may  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  familiar  forms  and 
simple  groups  to  enable  him  to  draw  these,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  models,  correctly 
constructed,  foreshortened,  well  placed  and  arranged  upon  the  paper.  Constructive 
excellence  and  a  simple  technic  is  therefore  to  take  precedence  over  elaborate  com- 
positions or  water-color  sketches. 

The  drawing  room  itself  should  be  made  a  helpful  adjunct  to  the  teaching  done  in 
it.  Its  cleanliness,  system,  and  order  should  be  an  example,  and  there  should  be 
frequent  exhibitions  of  good  class  work  and  of  reproductions  of  the  work  of  skilled 
artists. 

As  a  means  of  presenting  the  lesson  the  teacher  uses  the  black- 
board, charts,  drawing  books,  and  various  mechanical  devices  for 
perspective,  color,  etc.  An  admirable  scheme  which  some  teachers 
use  is  lai^e  manila  paper,  the  work  being  accomplished  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  by  the  children,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
On  such  a  surface  the  pencil,  crayon,  or  water  color  may  be  handled 
as  in  ordinary  use. 

As  a  direct  help  to  the  class  teacher,  outlines  are  provided  by  the 
supervisor.  Such  outlines  range  from  mimeographed  single  sheets 
issued  once  a  week  to  100-page  pamphlets  elaborately  designed  and 
profusely  illustrated.  They  cover  the  field  of  drawing  and  hand 
work  for  each  month  throughout  the  year.  For  elementary 
grades  all  subject-matter  is  generally  grouped  and  adapted  to  the 
various  seasons  of  the  year,  the  nature  drawing  coming  in  the 
fall  and  the  spring  and  the  object  drawing  coming  in  the  winter 
with  the  construction  or  handwork.  Many  grade  outlines  are  then 
subdivided  with  the  work  centering  about  the  various  holidays, 
occupational  interests,  home  duties,  means  of  locomotion  and  trans- 
portation, and  various  school  subjects. 

A  number  of  examples  of  typical  outlines  designed  for  rural  schools, 
elementary  grades,  and  high  schools  follow.  In  most  instances  a 
portion  only  of  the  detailed  weekly  plan  is  given.  However,  a 
number  of  the  outlines  are  complete  and  represent  the  more  advanced 
courses  of  the  present  day. 
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BXJEAI  SCHOOL  COTJBSES  AND  OUTLINES. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A  Suggested  Course  of  Stady  in  the  Practical  Arts  and  Drawing,  Designed  for  the 

First  Six  Grades  of  Bnral  Schools.^ 

XNTBODUOTIOir. 

The  education  and  training  of  many  country  children  end  with  the  rural-school 
course,  and  for  this  reason  their  training  should  be  such  as  to  dignify  and  enrich 
life,  give  joy  and  satisfaction  in  the  chosen  occupation,  whether  it  be  in  the  country 
or  city,  and  bring  about  through  their  instrumentality  better  social  conditions.  A 
knowledge  of  the  practical  arts  and  some  ability  to  use  drawing  freely  and  sponta- 
neously, as  well  as  the  appreciation  of  the  best  things  in  practical  and  aesthetic  lines, 
are  invaluable.  Let  the  children  learn  the  meaning  of  industry  through  actual 
experience  in  developing  some  school  project;  let  them  gain  a  knowledge  of  materials, 
their  source,  their  preparation,  their  relation  to  industry,  and  the  processes  necessary 
in  carrying  to  completion  different  projects;  let  them  be  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  life  and  social  conditions  in  the  schoolroom,  and  so  gain  a  helpful  experience 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility;  let  them  find  themselves  through  these  varied  expe- 
riences in  the  lower  grades,  and  so  be  helped  as  they  grow  older,  not  only  to  find  a 
life  occupation  for  which  they  are  fitted,  but  to  have  an  appreciative  understanding 
of  the  world  of  industry;  let  them  gain  a  perception  of  proportion,  direction,  and  form 
through  accurate  delineation,  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  through  their 
own  attempts  to  interpret  in  drawing,  color,  and  design,  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
form  and  color,  and  a  greater  love  of  natiure  through  direct  contact;  and,  finally,  let 
them  develop  the  desire  to  care  for  themselves  and  help  their  fellows. 

Three  suggestive  outlines  are  offered.  These  are  planned  to  aid  the  teacher  in 
the  rural  schools  in  teaching  the  practical  arts,  and  drawing  or  the  fine  surts;  and  also  to 
show  how,  with  a  single  topic  as  a  center,  various  projects  may  be  developed,  what 
material  should  be  used  and  how  the  work  may  be  adapted  to  a  single  class,  or  to  coopera- 
tive work  in  several  grades.  This  scheme  is  planned  not  necessarily  to  be  followed, 
but  to  suggest  to  the  teacher  how  any  occupation  or  industry  may  be  developed. 

Following  these  outlines  is  a  list  of  projects  which  have  been  successfully  worked 
out  in  some  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  From  this  list  may  be  selected  those 
projects  best  suited  to  the  diverse  conditions  found  in  rural  schools.  The  teacher 
is  expected  to  discriminate  and  to  select  from  this  great  number  the  projects  best 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  her  pupils  and  through  which  they  will  gain  in  experience  and 
in  efficiency.  The  teacher  will  frequently  find  that  better  results  are  obtained  by 
working  with  the  pupils  in  a  few  grades  and  selecting  work  adapted  to  these  groups. 
A  specified  time  is  generally  planned  for  each  lesson,  but  it  is  realized  that  often  much 
more  can  be  accomplished  by  using  two  or  more  periods  for  one  lesson,  and  later 
omitting  the  art  period;  or,  again,  by  taking  most  of  the  work  in  drawing,  nature, 
color,  etc.,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  thus  leaving  more  time  for  consecutive  lessons  in 
the  practical  arts  in  the  winter  months.  The  teacher  should  nevertheless  see  that 
each  study  has  its  time  allotment. 

MATERIALS   AND   EQUIPMENT  FROM    WHICH   A   SELECTION   MAY   BE   MADE. 

Household  Arts. 

A  "packing-box  equipment"  for  cooking  may  be  secured  at  from  |1.50  to  $4  for 
each  pupil.  For  such  a  purpose  a  large  packing  box,  or  two  or  three  smaller  ones 
may  be  procured,  and  shelves  and  hooks  put  in  by  the  boys  of  the  higher  grades. 

If  a  box  can  not  be  had,  a  cabinet  with  shelves  may  be  constructed.    When  the 

■ 

1  Prepared  by  Charles  F.  Whitney,  Salem  State  Normal  School;  Mabel  B.  Soper,  Bridgewater  State 
Normal;  Frederick  W.  Reid,  Frammgham  State  Normal;  with  the  cooi)6ration  of  other  teachers  of  practical 
arts  and  drawing  in  the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts. 
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above-mentioned  equipment  can  not  be  obtained,  the  following  cooking  equipment 
may  be  secured  at  any  town  or  village  store: 


1  large  oil  stove,  or 

4  small  stoves. 

4  asbestos  mats. 

4  mixing  bowls. 
12  stone  baking  cups. 
12  cups  and  saucers. 
12  plates. 

4  pie  plates. 

4  measuring  cups. 

1  flour  sifter. 

1  large  egg  beater. 

4  tumbler  egg  beaters. 

1  wire  whip. 
12  case  knives. 
12  forks. 

4  paring  knives. 

4  small  saucepans. 
12  tablespoons. 
12  teaspoons. 

4  wooden  spoons. 

1  large  covered  stewpan. 

1  frying  pan. 

2  baking  bowls,  1  pint. 
2  baking  bowls,  1  quart. 
4  baking  tins. 

1  sugar  bowl. 
1  can  opener. 


For  a  class  of  12 y  working  in  4  groups. 

1 2  small  bowls  or  saiice  dishes. 

1  potato  masher. 
12  pattie  pans. 

2  graters. 
4  strainers. 

4  match  boxes  made  in  the  school. 
4  soap  dishes. 
4  salt  shakers. 
4  pepper  shakers. 
1  large  pitcher. 
4  small  pitchers. 
4  double  boDers. 
1  teakettle. 
1  soap  shaker. 
4  rolling  pins. 

4  molding  boards  made  by  the  boys. 
4  vegetable  brushes. 
1  scrubbing  brush. 
1  cake  tin. 
1  drainer. 
1  dishpan. 
1  tank  for  hot  water. 

Glass  }ars  with  covers  for  spices  and  other  sui>> 

plies. 
Dishcloths,  wipers,  and  sink  cloths  may  be  made 

from  salt,  flour,  and  sugar  sacks,  or  from  crash, 

in  the  sewing  class. 


This  equipment  for  12  will  cost  about  $24. 

Wash  bench  which  may  be  made  by  the  boys,  washtubs,  scrubbing  boards,  wringer,  ironing  boards 
made  by  the  boys,  irons,  clothesline,  clotheshorse,  clothespins,  soap,  broom,  mop,  dustpan  and  brush. 

Felt,  raffia,  reeds  Nos.  2, 3, 6, 8,  willow  and  cat-tail  rushes,  com  husks,  wooden  bases  for  baskets,  splints, 
glue,  jute,  twine,  yam,  spools,  toy  knitters,  cardboard  and  wooden  looms  made  by  the  older  children,  pins, 
needles. 

Knitting  cotton  Nos.  4, 6, 8,  large  wooden  needles.  Such  needles  may  be  whittled  and  sandpapered  by 
the  boys. 

S^t  bags,  flour  and  sugar  sacks,  grain  bags— many  of  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  children.  Checked 
gingham,  cotton,  linen,  scrim,  burlap,  tape,  braid,  scissors,  thimbles,  needles,  darning  and  tape  needles, 
tape  measure,  sewing  cotton,  linen  thread,  floss  and  darning  cotton. 

Industrial  Arts. 

Clay,  plasticine,  slate,  glass  or  enamel  cloth. 

Pressboard,  strawboard^  or  bookbinders'  board,  construction  paper,  Indian  craft 
paper,  wrapping  paper,  cover  papers,  vellum,  linen  or  crash,  paste,  glue  and  brush, 
knife,  needles,  linen  thread  and  tape,  bricks  and  boards  for  press.  Good  tools  may  be 
made  from  toothbrush  or  nailbrush  handles  by  filing  down  the  broken  end  to  a  rounded 
or  chisel  point. 

Thin  wood;  salt-fish  boxes,  thin  packing  boxes,  chalk  boxes  and  cigar  boxes  are 
excellent  for  whittling.  Native  woods,  planed  pine  boards  and  studding.  If  a  bench 
is  needed,  one  may  be  constructed  by  the  older  boys  from  heavy  boards  and  studding. 


Knife. 

Hammer,  12-ounoe,  ICaydole,  bell-Caced. 

Mallet. 

Nails. 

Brads. 

Try  square,  6-inch,  Stanley. 

CUsel,  i  and  1  inch  short  bit^ocket  firmer. 

Brace,  8-inch. 

Bet  of  single-cut  auger  bits. 

Set  of  nan  bits. 

Screw  driver,  8-ioch. 


Countersink. 

Backsaw. 

Cut-ofl  saw,  22-lnch,  10  points. 

Ripsaw,  24-inch,  8  points. 

Jack  plane,  14-inch,  Stanley. 

Block  plane. 

Compass,  6-inch. 

Stains. 

Sandpaper. 

Oilstone,  coarse  India. 
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The  Garden. 
Procure  such  tools  as  the  children  are  familiar  with  about  the  home. 


Bpade. 
Rake. 
Hoe. 
Shovel. 


TroweL 
Fork. 
Stakes. 
Twine. 


jriuwBipou. 
Watering  pots. 
Wheelbarrow. 


Make  window  boxes  and  boxes  for  hotbeds.  Secure  old  window  sash  and  heavy 
boards  for  constructing  hotbeds. 

Drawing  and  Fine  Arts. 

Hard  and  soft  lead  pencils.  Colored  crayons,  6  colors,  brown  and  black.  Water- 
color  boxes,  6  standard  colors,  black.  No.  7  brush.  Water  cups,  which  may  be  brought 
from  home.  Rule,  compass,  sciasorB,  drawing  kits,  dyes  for  stenciling.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  dyes  to  be  had.  Good  results  are  obtained  by  using  common  oil  qolors 
reduced  with  turpentine  and  put  on  very  thinly  with  stiff  brush.  Stencil  paper, 
cover  papers,  manila,  white  and  gray  drawing  papers,  paste  made  by  the  children, 
pictures  for  picture  study. 

BOOKS,    ICAOAZINES  AND  REFERENCE. 

Excellent  magazines,  manuals,  and  books  of  instruction  may  be  secured  from  pub- 
lishers and  school-supply  houses.  The  construction  papers,  drawing  papers,  colors, 
and  other  materials  are  also  furnished  by  school-supply  houses. 

Bulletins  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education. 

School  Arts  Book,  School  Arts  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 

Publications  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

School  and  Society,  John  Dewey,  University  of  Chicago. 

A  Modem  School,  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Macmillan. 

Working  with  the  Hands,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Cooking  for  Beginners,  Marion  Harland. 

Elements  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cooking,  Williams  A  Fisher. 

The  Boston  Cook  Book,  Fannie  Merritt  Farmer. 

School  Needlework,  Hapgood. 

Library  of  Work  and  Play,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Occupations  for  Little  Fingers,  Sage  and  Cooley,  Scribner. 

How  to  Make  Baskets,  Mary  White,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Fanners  Bulletins,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Woodworking  for  Beginners,  Wheeler,  Putnam. 

Handwork  in  Wood,  Noys. 

Woodworking  for  Amateur  Craftsmen,  Ira  S.  Griffith. 

Popular  Mechanics. 

Popular  Electricity. 

Printing  Copies,  The  Fanning  Printing  Co.,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass. 

Helpful  suggestions  and  illustrations  will  be  found  in  publications  of  Prang  Co.,  Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Co. 

OUTLm  HO.  1. 
SCHOOL  HOUSEKEEPINQ. 

Introduction  and  Instructions. 

The  following  outline  is  offered  as  a  suggestion  to  the  teacher  of  the  rural  school  to 
assist  her  to  make  the  school  a  home  center  for  the  pupils,  and  to  help  her  to  meet 
some  of  the  difficult  problems  which  confront  her. 

The  projects  are  merely  suggestive.  The  teacher  may  substitute  others,  which  she 
may  select  from  the  general  outline  or  from  her  own  experience,  in  order  that  she  may 
obtain  the  following  results: 
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1.  A  clean,  orderly,  well-arranged,  and  attractive  schoolroom,  with  material  and 
appliances  in  the  places  designed  for  them. 

2.  "Occupation"  or  "busy  work"  for  younger  and  older  pupils. 

3.  An  orderly  and  properly  served  luncheon  for  the  children  who  remain  through 
the  noon  hoiur. 

4.  Properly  cared  for  and  arranged  school  work  and  papers. 

Some  of  the  work  is  planned  to  be  done  by  the  class  as  a  whole,  some  by  groups  of 
children,  some  by  individuals. 

A  portion  of  the  work  listed  under  "Household  arts"  and  "Industrial  arts,"  and 
all  of  that  under  "Gardeiling"  is  to  be  carried  out  throughout  the  year  by  groups  of 
children  or  by  individuals,  requiring  no  class  instruction  except  assignment  of  work 
and  general  direction. 

It  is  proposed  that  for  this  purpose  five  minutes  be  given  each  morning  after  the 
school  is  assembled  and  before  the  opening  exercises,  twenty  minutes  or  more  at  the 
noon  hour  to  those  children  who  remain  for  luncheon,  and  five  minutes  at  the  end  of 
school;  also,  as  "busy  work"  to  individuals  during  the  school  session.  Helpful  sug- 
gestions for  carrying  out  this  plan  may  be  gained  by  reading  "The  Montessori  Method,'' 
Frederick  A.  Stokes,  publisher,  chapter  on  "Exercises  in  Practical  Life,"  pp.  122, 
123;  also  pp.  243-267. 

A  description  of  the  projects  suggested  in  the  outline  is  appended.  The  articles 
made  may  become  the  property  of  the  individual  children  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year. 

PRACTICAL  ARTS. 

Household  arts, — ^Assign  different  occupations  to  different  children  for  one  week; 
change  the  assignments  each  week;  encourage  competition  in  efficiency: 

1.  Care  of  the  schoolroom;  such  as  cleaning  blackboards,  sweeping,  dusting, 
arranging  materials  on  shelves,  filing  school  work,  preparing  materials  for  the  day's 
use,  caring  for  desks. 

2.  Orderly  arrangement  and  serving  of  the  school  luncheon  on  a  doily  on  pupil's 
desk,  or,  if  possible,  at  a  well-laid  large  table  for  all  children;  clearing  of  luncheon; 
care  of  food,  dishes,  and  doilies.  Make  cocoa,  sandwiches,  soup.  Prepare  rice  or 
cereal.    Do  laimdry  work  connected  with  the  luncheons. 

3.  Make  towels,  napkins,  doilies,  napkin  rings,  dusters,  duster  bags,  woven  mats, 
flowerpot  and  bottle  covers. 

Gardening, — 1.  Care  for  pots  or  boxes  of  flowering  plants,  each  child  to  be  responsible 
for  one  box  or  pot.  Place  pots  on  shelves  or  desk  on  braided  raffia  mats,  and  cover 
pots  with  baskets  made  of  reed,  rush,  or  raffia  knotted  or  woven.- 

2.  Baise  bulbs  in  water  in  bottles  or  jars.  Cover  jars  with  rafiia  knotted  covers  to 
hang  in  window. 

3.  Care  for  seeds  in  pots  and  boxes.  Plants  raised  to  be  transplanted  into  the 
ground  at  home  or  at  school. 

4.  Care  of  vegetable-producing  plants.  These  may  be  substituted  for  the  flowering 
plants. 

Select  from  Creneral  Gardening  or  Practical  Science  outline  plants  best  to  cultivate. 
Have  each  one  of  the  older  children  record  in  notebook  progress  and  peculiarity  of 
each  plant  grown. 

Indtutrial  arts, — Some  of  the  work  in  the  industrial  arts  may  be  prepared  by  the 
older,  and  completed  by  the  younger,  children.  The  older  children  may  make  by 
themselves  patterns  and  looms  from  clearly  drawn  and  explained  drawings  on  the 
blackboard;  the  younger  children  may  use  these  patterns  to  draw  around  and  cut  out, 
and  return  to  older  pupils  to  complete  the  article.  The  younger  children  may  use 
these  looms  to  weave  upon. 
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Projecta  in  P£^per  and  Cardboard. 

Envelopes  or  covers  for  drawings  or  school  papers. 

Envelopes  for  seeds. 

Boxes  for  materials  used  in  arithmetic  work. 

Boxes  for  pencils  and  penholders. 

Blotter  pads  for  desks. 

Notebook  covers. 

Cover  and  repair  books  and  maps. 

Work  in  Wood. 

For  older  boys,  while  girls  are  sewing  or  cooking. 

Shelves  or  cabinets  for  holding  materials. 

Boxes  for  shoes,  rubbers,  or  other  purposes,  such  as  seeds  or  waste. 

Simple  repairing  about  the  schoolroom. 

DRAWING   OR  FINE   ARTS. 

All  drawings  not  used  for  definite  purposes  should  be  filed,  and  labeled  with  the 
pupil's  name  and  date.  At  the  end  of  the  term  or  year  these  should  be  arranged  and 
made  up  into  books.  This  may  be  done  by  mounting  each  drawing  on  paper  of 
uniform  size,  or  by  allowing  an  inch  margin  at  left  of  each  drawing,  and  sewing  or 
pasting  together  at  that  side. 

Pictorial  Drawing. 

1.  Natttn—FaU. 

Younger  children. — Draw  in  crayon  or  in  water  color  simple  grasses,  twigs,  berries. 

Older  children, — Draw  in  pencil,  crayon,  or  water  color  the  life  history  of  one  plant 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  or  several  studies  of  one  plant  in  different  positions. 
Draw  in  notebook  when  needed  to  illustrate  text. 

i.  Olfject.— Winter  and  spring. 

Younger  children, — Select  two  or  more  stories  called  for  in  General  Heading  outline. 
Draw  objects  suggested  by  the  stories.  Draw  from  the  object,  from  pictures,  and  by 
filling  in  forms  made  by  drawing  around  patterns  furnished  by  the  older  children. 
Draw  these  objects  from  memory. 

Older  children. — Select  some  subject  of  general  interest  connected  with  literature 
or  history,  such  as  colonial  life,  the  Japanese,  etc.,  and  draw  objects  suggested  by 
such  study.  Draw  from  the  object,  from  pictures,  and  from  memory.  Draw  and  cut 
out  forms  for  the  younger  children  to  use,  such  as  trees,  animals,  conunon  objects. 
Draw  objects  in  notebook  when  needed  to  illustrate  text. 

S.  lUiutratioe.— Winter  and  spring. 

Younger  children. — Use  drawings  made  from  objects,  etc.,  and  assemble  in  a  built- 
up  picture,  which  may  be  used  as  a  decorative  frieze  around  the  schoolroom;  the 
background,  or  setting  for  the  same,  to  be  drawn  by  the  older  children  and  the  teacher. 

Build  up  individual  pictures  in  the  same  way  (afl  ''busy  work,''  using  the  same 
method  as  built-up  words  with  letters). 

Draw  story  illustrations  from  memory. 

Older  children. — Study  and  draw  pictures  settings  from  pictiu-es  and  nature.  AsBist 
the  younger  children  to  btdld  up  story  pictures. 

Illustrate  notebook  or  other  school  papers  with  simple  picture  designs. 

Picture  Study. 

Study  pictures  illustrating  stories  called  for  in  General  Beading  outline.  Use  for 
this  when  possible  reproductions  of  pictures  by  famous  artists. 
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Industrial  Drawing  and  Design. 
1.  Indtutrial  drawing. 

Younger  children. — Draw  lines  with  ruler  and  to  measure. 

Draw  around  patterns  for  projects  in  practical  arts. 

Draw  patterns  to  measure  when  poaaible. 

Draw  simple  geometric  figures. 

Older  (Mldren. — Draw  plans  and  elevations  for  the  projects  in  practical  arts. 

Make  patterns  of  same  for  younger  children. 

Learn  to  read  working  drawings. 

Make  illustrations,  diagrams,  maps,  etc.,  for  work  in  arithmetic,  history,  geography. 

Print  a  good  Boman  alphabet  to  use  in  labeling  school  work. 

i.  Design  (when  needed). 

Younger  children. — Design  stripe  pattern  to  apply  to  weaving. 

Frame  nature  drawing  (decorative  arrangement)  to  moimt  and  apply  to  booklet, 
cover  of  drawings,  or  to  calendars,  etc. 

Older  children. — Design  simple  line  and  area  patterns  to  apply  to  envelope  for 
drawings  or  to  booklets. 

Design  and  print  titles  and  labels. 

5.  Color  (throughotU  the  year). 

Younger  children. — ^Match  colors. 
.  Paint  circles  or  squares  to  form  scales  to  illustrate:  (1)  Standards;  (2)  light  and  dark; 
(3)  hues. 

Older  children, — ^Match  colors.  Paint  scales  to  illustrate  use  of  complements:  7  de- 
grees of  light  and  dark;  5  degrees  of  bright  and  dull. 

Apply  color  knowledge  and  practice  to  all  subjects  where  color  is  required. 

DESCBIFnON  OF  PROJECTS. 

Recipes. 
Cocoa. 

Order  of  lesson:  Natural  history;  preparation  for  market;  chemical  composition 
(roasted);  value  as  food;  preparation  for  table. 

For  6  cups  of  cocoa  use  2  tablespoons  of  the  powder,  2  to  3  tablespoons  of  sugar,  1 
pint  scalded  milk,  1  pint  boiling  water. 

Mix  cocoa  and  sugar  in  a  saucepan,  stir  in  water  gradually  and  boil  five  minutes; 
add  milk  and  cook  five  minutes  longer,  or  until  smooth  and  free  from  any  raw  taste. 
Beat  well  with  a  Dover  egg  beater  to  prevent  albimiinous  skin  from  forming. 

TruHmdual  recipe. — One  teaspoon  powdered  cocoa,  1  teaspoon  sugar,  J  cup  boiling 
water,  J  cup  scalded  milk.    Follow  above  directions. 

BoUedrice. 

One  cup  rice,  1  teaspoon  salt,  2  quarts  water. 

Put  water  to  boil  in  a  kettle.  Pick  over  and  wash  rice  in  several  waters.  When 
the  water  boils  rapidly,  drop  in  the  rice  slowly,  in  order  not  to  stop  the  boiling.  If 
the  grains  settle  to  the  bottom,  stir  them  gently  with  a  fork.  Boil  rapidly,  uncovered, 
from  20  to  30  minutes,  or  until  the  grains  can  be  crushed  between  thumb  and  finger. 
Add  salt  when  nearly  done.  Turn  into  a  strainer  to  drain,  rinse  with  hot  water,  and 
dry  in  the  serving  dish  in  the  oven  (with  door  open)  for  a  few  minutes.  Each  grain 
should  be  white,  soft,  and  distinct,  the  motion  of  the  water  keeping  them  separate, 
and  the  washing  and  rinsing  removing  loose  starch  that  would  tend  to  stick  them 
together. 
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Cream  of  pea  aonp. 

One  can  peas,  1  quart  boiling  water,  1  pint  milk,  1  teaspoon  salt,  |  teaspoon  pepper, 
)  to  1  teaspoon  sugar  (more  for  old  pesa  than  for  young),  2  tablespoons  butter,  2  table- 
spoons flour,  1  small  onion. 

Let  the  onion,  peas,  and  water  simmer  for  about  20  minutes,  or  until  soft.    When 

peas  are  very  soft,  mash  onion  and  peas  through  a  strainer;  add  the  scalded  milk. 

Rub  the  flour  and  butter  together,  stir  into  them  a  little  of  the  soup,  and  turn  this 

mixture  back  into  the  soup.    Stir  till  smooth,  add  seasoning  and  sugar,  and  serve 

with  croutons. 

SandtDidkes. 

Discuss  kinds  of  bread  for  making  good  sandwiches. 
Discuss  kinds  of  fillings  for  sandwiches. 
Make  sandwiches. 

Lettuce  mindwidUt. 

Gut  end  slice  from  bread.  Spread  each  slice  with  creamed  butter  before  cutting. 
Remove  crusts,  put  slices  together  in  pairs,  and  cut  in  squares,  oblongs,  or  triangles. 
Put  crisp  lettuce  leaves  between  these  slices;  1  teaspoon  mayonnaise  dressing  on  each 
leaf  may  be  added. 

Egg  aandwiches. 

Spread  bread  as  in  lettuce  sandwiches.  Use  hard  cooked  ^ggs.  Chop  white  very 
fine,  press  yolks  through  a  strainer.  Mix  yolks  and  whites,  and  season  with  salt  and 
pepper;  mix  with  cream  salad  dressing,  and  spread  between  slices  of  bread. 

I'atUfor  aU  lines  of  school  work. 

Two  cupfuls  of  flour  and  2  cupfuls  of  cold  water  mixed  thoroughly.  Boil,  adding 
gradually  3  to  5  cupfuls  of  boiling  water,  stirring  constantly.  When  smooth  and  thick 
add  2  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered  alum  and  1  of  oil  of  cloves.  Pour  into  small  tumblers 
or  jars  with  covers. 

Sewing  Projects. 

Dusters. 

Materials:  Blue  and  white  checked  gingham;  blue  or  white  silkateen;  basting  thread; 
needles;  thimble;  scissors. 

Make  square  of  material  according  to  width  of  cloth.  Turn  half-inch  hem  and  baste. 
Sew  down  hem  by  running  stitch,  using  the  checks  as  guides  for  length  and  evenness 
of  stitches. 

N.  B. — Cheesecloth  may  be  used,  in  which  a  thread  should  be  drawn  as  a  guide  for 

the  sewing. 

Bags. 

Materials:  Same  gingham  as  duster,  or  Russia  crash  may  be  substituted;  silkateen. 

Sew  up  sides  of  bags  with  backstitch  and  overcast  seam.  Turn  down  hem  at  top 
and  sew.  Draw  up  with  braided  cord  made  of  double  strands  of  silkateen.  A  simple 
stencil  design  may  be  applied  to  the  bags  when  made  of  crash. 

Doilks. 

Materials:  White  crash  or  linen;  blue  or  red  silkateen;  size  suitable  for  desk  top. 

Turn  1-inch  hem  all  aroimd.  Sew  with  outline  stitch.  Draw  initial  letter  of  school 
in  comer.    Outline. 

Instead  of  the  above  firiiah  the  hem  may  bo  hemstitched  in  heavy  linen  thread  or 
colored  silkateen  by  the  older  girls. 

If  a  large  table  is  used,  plan  a  cover  of  suitable  size;  or  a  simple  linen  scari. 
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Raffia  and  Reed  Projects. 
Napkin  rino. 

Materials:  Celluloid  or  tag  paper  of  desired  length  and  width;  raffia;  laige  tapestry 
needle. 

Gut  a  strip  of  celluloid  or  strong  tag  paper  6  inches  or  7  inches  long  and  1)  inches 
or  2  inches  wide.  Ou^mlf  across  the  strip  1  inch  from  each  end,  and  on  opposite 
sides.  Interlock  the  ends,  forming  a  ring.  Paste  or  sew  firmly.  Fasten  a  piece  of 
xaffia  when  pasting,  then  wind  or  buttonhole  stitch  all  around.  Fasten  the  end  firmly. 
A  second  type  of  ring  may  be  made  by  weaving  in  and  out  aroimd  the  ring  with  raffia 
of  another  color.  Still  another  is  made  by  making  two  rings  ^  inch  or  }  inch  wide  and 
catching  these  together  with  any  &mcy  stitch. 

Woven  mats. 

Materials:  Strawboard  or  box  cover;  string  or  warp  thread;  raffia. 

1.  Round  mat, — ^Make  circular  cardboard  loom  of  the  desired  size,  using  circle  maker 
or  compass.  Divide  into  thirds,  and  each  of  these  sections  into  either  thirds  or  fifths, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  mat  desired.  At  these  divisions  notch  the  outside  edge  of 
loom.  Sew  a  loop  through  the  center  of  cardboard,  or  fasten  a  small  brass  ring.  Tie 
to  this  the  string  and  carry  across  the  loom  through  a  notch,  back  through  the  next 
notch  and  through  the  ring.  Continue  aroimd  the  loom,  fastening  the  end  firmly. 
Beginning  at  the  center,  weave  with  raffia,  using  simple  over  and  imder  weave.  Re- 
move by  breaking  the  outer  edge  of  loom. 

2.  Oblong  or  square  mat. — Same  as  above,  making  loom  an  oblong  or  square  and 
stringing  raffia  across.  Weave  with  xaffia  strands  over  and  imder — a  new  strand  for 
each  weaving  thread,  making  a  fringe  across  sides.    Tie  fringe  to  prevent  raveling. 

Flowerpot  covers  or  baskets. 

How  to  make  Baskets,  by  Mary  White,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
The  Modem  Priscilla,  Publication  on  Basketry. 

As  a  detailed  description  of  these  projects  would  be  too  long  for  the  present  publica- 
tion, the  above  books  may  be  used  for  necessary  instruction  in  the  subject. 

Netted  covers  for  bottles  or  jars. 

The  common  square  knot  or  the  Solomon's  knot  may  be  used  for  these  projects. 

Tie  the  strands  of  raffia  to  a  small  brass  ring  which  forms  center  of  bottom  of  the  cover. 
Knot  the  raffia  in  rows  around  the  bottle  or  jar.  When  covered,  braid  the  ends  of 
raffia  into  loops.    Rim  braided  raffia  cord  through  these  for  a  hanger. 

Paper  and  Cardboard  Projects. 

For  this  work  use  ''Paper  and  Cardboard  Construction,"  by  George  F.  Buxton  and 
Fred  L.  Cuxian,  published  by  the  Menomonie  Press,  Menomonie,  Wis. ;  also  '^Teachers' 
College,"  syllabus  of  ''Course  in  Elementary  Bookbinding  and  Bookmaking,'*  by 
Sarah  J.  Freeman,  A.  B.,  published  by  Teachers  CoU^^,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

All  projects  suggested  fully  described,  with  drawings,  in  these  books. 

Woodworking  Projects. 

For  this  work  see  "Handicraft  for  Handy  Boys,''  by  A.  Neely  Hall,  published  by 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  and  "Boy  Craftsman,"  by  same  author  and  publisher. 

The  projects  suggested  may  be  made  from  grocery  boxes,  packing  boxes,  etc.  If  a 
bench  equipment  is  furnished,  other  projects  can  be  worked  out,  such  as  coat  hangers, 
book  racks,  pen  trays,  letter  racks. 
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OUTLIVE  HO  t. 

The  topics  selected  for  the  practical  arts,  and  for  drawing  or  the  fine  arts,  may  be 
in  a  great  degree  dictated  by  the  environment,  the  local  requirements,  and  the  occu- 
pations or  industries  of  the  vicinity .  These  may  be  farming,  dairying,  market  garden- 
ing, lumbering,  fishing,  manufacturing  of  some  type,  or  the  village  store;  and  from  any 
of  these  centers  may  grow  a  great  variety  of  projects,  which,  though  varjdng  in  charac- 
ter, are  a  unit  in  interest  and  value. 

The  children  in  the  school  are  to  be  the  producers  and  consumers  of  a  great  variety 
of  products.  The  work  in  the  school  must  give  them  insight  into  useful  service  on  the 
farm,  in  the  shop  or  office,  or  in  the  home.  It  must  give  them  a  practical  experience, 
and  help  them  to  become  intelligent,  discriminating,  happy,  and  efficient  citizens. 

The  topic  selected  for  this  outline  is  the  garden,  and  the  projects  recommended  are 
developed  from  this  center.  Some  are  valuable  to  the  school  as  a  whole,  some  deal 
with  work  for  the  girls,  others  with  work  for  the  boys,  and  still  others  are  for  individual 
use.  The  work  is  not  arranged  by  grades,  but  the  teacher  will  find  projects  adapted  to 
both  younger  and  older  children;  others  where  cooperation  is  invaluable;  projects  in 
which  the  yoTinger  pupils  may  assist  the  older;  and,  again,  where  the  older  children 
may  prepare  work  for  and  teach  the  younger.  It  is  hoped  that  a  careful  selection  from 
these  projects  will  develop  in  the  children  a  school  spirit,  a  type  of  citizenship,  a  skill 
of  hand  and  eye,  and  give  a  fund  of  general  information  which  will  prove  of  value  in 
their  present  work,  and  form  a  backgrotmd  for  future  development.  As  previously 
stated,  this  is  an  outline  not  necessarily  to  be  followed,  but  to  serve  as  suggestive  for 
any  topic  selected. 

THE  SCHOOL  OB  HOME  OABOEN. 

September  and  October. 

For  details  in  garden  work,  materials  and  tools  required  in  all  grades  throughout  the 
year,  consult  "Agricultural  Projects  for  Elementary  Schools,"  a  bulletin  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Education.  Copies  may  be  procured  on  application.  See 
also  catalogue  of  projects  in  practical  arts;  and  in  "Farmers'  Bulletin,"  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Consult  Practical  Science  and 
Geography  outlines. 

Practical  arts. 

Household  arts, — Prepare,  cook,  and  serve  products  of  the  school  garden.  These  may 
serve  as  part  of  the  noon  lunches.  Make  sandwiches;  make  salads,  jellies  and  mar- 
malade; can  fruits  and  vegetables. 

From  washed  grain  bagging  or  burlap  cut  the  shapes  desired,  and  sew  into  bags  for 
vegetables  and  bulbs. 

Make  knotted  raffia  coverings  for  bottles  or  tumblers  to  hold  slips  or  other  nature 
specimens. 

Industrial  arts. — ^Make  cardboard  envelopes  or  boxes  for  seeds.  Make  wooden  boxes 
for  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.    Do  necessary  repairing  about  the  garden. 

Drawing  or  fine  arts. 

Color. — In  the  study  of  drawing  or  the  fine  arts  connected  with  the  garden,  let  the 
work  be  governed  by  the  cycle  of  the  year.  In  the  fall  months  study  the  colors  found 
in  the  garden;  review  spectrum,  standard,  tone,  scale,  hueand  other  color  terms;  paint 
scales  of  the  colors  found  in  flowers  and  fruits,  or  paint  color  families;  study  simple 
harmonies  of  color. 

Pictorial  drawing. — Collect  and  arrange  flowers  and  sprays  from  the  garden.  Draw 
from  these  specimens.  Draw  from  seed  pods,  grasses,  flowers,  leaves,  sprays,  fruits 
and  trees,  using  pencil  outline,  colored  crayon,  or  water  colors. 
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Industrial  drawing. — ^Measure  and  draw  patterns  for  labels,  envelopes,  and  boxes  for 
seeds;  portfolios  for  nature  drawings;  books  for  records  and  accounts;  working  draw- 
ings for  packing  boxes.    These  are  to  be  constructed  in  the  work  in  practical  arts. 

Picture  study, — The  Gleaners,  Millet;  Return  to  the  Farm,  Troyon;  The  Haymakers, 
Adam. 

Collect  and  mount  pictures  suggestive  of  the  garden  to  use  in  booklets  or  as  illustra- 
tive of  language  work. 

November  and  December. 
PraeUedlarU. 

Household  arts, — Continue  the  work  in  preparing,  cooking,  and  serving  the  products 
of  the  garden.  Make  soups,  cook  v^;etables.  Make  piunpkin  pies  for  Thanksgiving. 
Make  paste  for  bookbinding  problems.  » 

Industrial  arts.-^Model  from  clay  or  plasticine  the  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the 
garden. 

Construct  labels,  tags,  cases,  or  books  for  drawings,  reports,  records,  and  clippings 
relating  to  the  garden. 

Drawing  or  fine  arta. 

Color. — Relate  the  color  study  to  the  drawing  of  vegetables.  Work  out  color  har- 
monies to  be  applied  in  design  for  projects  in  practical  arts. 

Pictorial  drawing. — ^Make  sketches  of  single  objects  and  groups.  Let  the  groups 
suggest  garden  occupations,  and  include  the  box  or  basket  used  in  gathering  the  fruits 
or  vegetables.  Draw  from  sprays  of  evergreens  with  cones.  Freehand  paper  cutting 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  garden  occupations. 

Design. — ^Make  units  of  design  from  the  flower  or  vegetable  sketches  made  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  these  designs  to  be  applied  to  projects  in  the  practical  arts.  Cut 
and  mount  nature  drawings;  plan  arrangement  upon  the  sheet,  space  divisions  and 
proper  maigins.  These  may  be  made  into  books  in  the  practical  arts  work  as  records 
of  the  garden  projects. 

January  and  February. 
Practical  art*. 

Household  arts. — Continue  the  study  of  v^etables,  fruits,  and  nuts;  prepare,  cook, 
and  serve,  in  connection  with  the  noon  lunches.  From  washed  grain  bagging  or  bur- 
lap cut  and  sew  mats  for  covering  hotbeds. 

Industrial  orto.-^Make  wooden  labels,  sticks,  trellises,  seed  flats,  dibbers,  seed  cases, 
tool  frames,  for  use  in  the  spring  garden  work. 

Drawing  or  fine  arte. 

Color, — Continue  the  study  of  harmony  in  color,  working  out  a  color  scheme  for  a 
flower  garden. 

Pictorial  drawing. — Draw  trees  in  skeleton,  studying  growth  and  branching;  use 
brush  and  ink.  Make  quick  sketches  of  objects  to  be  constructed  in  the  practical 
arts.    Make  memory  drawings  of  familiar  objects. 

Industrial  drawing. — ^Make  quick  working  drawings,  full  size  or  to  scale,  of  objects 
to  be  constructed  from  wood:  seed  cases,  tool  frames,  boxes.  Draw  a  plan  of  the 
school  grounds;  locate  walks  and  building,  and  draw  to  scale  plans  for  flower  and 
v^etable  gardens.  Consult  arithmetic  and  practical. arts  outlines.  Draw  alphabets, 
numbers  and  titles  for  use  on  books,  labels,  portfolios,  and  working  drawings. 

March  and  April. 

Practical  arte. 

Household  arts. — ^Make  soups  from  peas,  beans,  potatoes.  Cook  potatoes  in  various 
ways.    Bake  beans  or  peas  for  noon  lunches. 
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Industnal  arts. — ^Make  gathering  baskets,  with  or  without  handles.  'Weave  melon 
baskets  for  use  in  the  flower  garden.  Repair  fences,  trellises,  and  walks.  Make  hot- 
beds from  heavy  boards  and  old  window  sash.    Make  plant  sticks,  labels,  and  trellises. 

Drawing  or  fine  art*. 

Color, — Continue  the  color  study,  relating  it  to  the  planning  of  the  garden,  nature 
work,  and  work  in  design. 

Pictorial  dravdng. — Draw  from  early  spring  flowers.  Draw  from  twigs  from  the 
garden,  studying  them  in  various  stages  of  development.  For  object  drawing  use 
garden  tools,  flower  pots,  watering  pots,  and  wheelbarrow.  Make  quick  illustrative 
sketches  and  careful  drawings.    Study  foreshortening  of  circular  faces. 

Picture  study. — Cattle  Plowing,  Bonheur;  The  Shepherdess,  Le  RoUe;  Going  to 
Labor,  Troyon;  The  Sower,  Millet. 

Collect  and  mount  pictures  relating  to  spring. 

May  and  June. 
Practical  arts. 

Household  arts. — Prepare  and  serve  radishes,  dandelions,  and  other  greens,  carrots, 
lettuce,  peas,  or  other  early  products,  as  part  of  the  noon  lunches.  Make  salads  and 
salad  dressings. 

Ind'ostrial  arts. — ^Model  birds,  nests,  and  eggs.     Continue  weaving  of  the  gathering 

baskets.    Make  bird  house. 

Drawing  or  fine  arte. 

Color. — ^Review  fall  color  study.  Work  out  harmonies  to  be  applied  to  projects  in 
practical  arts. 

Pictorial  drawing. — Draw  from  seedlings.  Make  careful  detail  study  of  several 
stages  of  growth,  showing  the  life  history.  Draw  from  birds,  nests,  butterflies. 
Sketch  trees  in  mass. 

Design. — Plan  designs  for  nature  book  covers,  using  nature  units  of  design — flowers, 
leaves,  or  butterflies.  The  books  are  to  contain  the  drawings  and  written  work  con- 
nected with  the  garden  study,  and  are  to  be  bound  in  the  work  in  practical  arts.  Free- 
hand paper  cutting  of  garden  occupations. 

Picture  atiwfy.— The  Lake,  Corot;  The  Ford,  Corot;  The  Willows,  Corot. 

Note.— Anange  for  an  occasional  parents'  day  or  a  school  festivaL  Decorate  th^  room  with  the  garden 
products,  exhibit  school  work,  plan  appropriate  exercises,  and  make  programs. 

ouTLnrE  iro.  s, 

AN    OUTUNB    FOR   PRACTICAL    ARTS   AND    DRAWING,    BASED    ON    SEASONS,    FESTIVAI^B, 

AND  HOLIDAYS. 

Project  1. — Seed  Box  for  the  Harvest. 

Method  of  construction. — ^Younger  children  should  use  construction  pi^er  8  by  8 
inches.  Fold  this  into  16  2-inch  squares.  Cut  on  outside  2-inch  folds  of  two  opposite 
sides,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  box  four  squares  in  size.  Fold  up  the  sides,  mAlriTig 
the  box  one  square  in  depth.  Paste  togetiier,  making  two  opposite  ends  of  double 
thickness.  For  the  cover,  cut  paper  8J  by  8J  inches.  Proceed  as  above.  Notch  the 
center  of  two  opposite  sides  so  that  the  box  may  be  pulled  out  readily.  See  recipe 
for  paste  in  school  housekeeping  outline. 

Project  2. — Wooden  Gathering  Box  for  the  Harvest  or  Waste  Box  for  the  Garden. 

Materials  needed. — ^The  box  to  be  2  feet  deep  and  1  foot  3  inches  square  will  require 
North  Carolina  pine  sheathing  |  inch  thick,  two  brass  or  iron  handles,  3  dozen  IJ-ixich 
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round-headed  screws,  3  dozen  l}-inch  brads,  hammer,  crosscut  saw,  ripsaw,  plane, 
screw  driver,  and  miter  box. 

Method  of  construction. — Cut  enough  boards  2  feet  |  inch  long  for  the  sides.  Make 
first  the  two  sides,  to  which  the  handles  are  to  be  attached,  making  them  1  foot  4} 
inches  wide,  allowing  for  tongue  and  groove,  which  must  be  cut  off  the  exposed 
comers. 

With  ripsaw  split  board  5  feet  6  inches  long  in  the  middle.  Plane  groove  and 
tongue  from  the  strips.  Cut  into  1  foot  3  inch  lengths  and  miter  ends.  Of  these 
eight  pieces  make  two  frames.  Nail  sheathing  to  frames,  placing  one  frame  {  inch 
from  ends  of  boards,  the  other  flush  with  ends.  Make  bottom  of  box  1  foot  3  inches 
square  and  fit  into  end  where  i  inch  was  left.  Screw  bottom  in,  screw  sides  together, 
and  attach  handles.    Stain  with  appropriate  color. 

Non.— A  good  stain  may  be  made  by  usiiig  dry  colors  and  thhining  with  tmpentipe  and  a  little  linseed 
ofl.  Rub  on  with  rags  or  cotton  waste.  Immediate  rubbing  after  applying  the  stain  will  lighten  the  tone. 
If  a  finish  is  required,  rub  with  floor  wax.  Ten  cents'  worth  of  dry  color  wUl  make  a  lai^e  quantity  of  stain. 
Suitable  projects  for  the  girls  will  be  found  in  other  outlines. 

Project  3. — ^Menu  Cards  for  Hallowe'en. 

Method  of  construction. — Collect  and  study  menu  cards.  Discuss  size  and  propor- 
tions. MiJce  the  cards  of  the  desired  size,  from  white  cardboard  or  construction 
paper.  Decorate  with  pumpkin,  jack-o'-lantern,  or  other  units  appropriate  to  the 
day.  These  cards  may  be  used  as  place  cards,  with  appropriate  quotations  printed 
by  the  children. 

Project  4. -^-Thanki^ving  Candy  Box. 

Method  of  construction. — Make  this  a  measurement  lesson.  Construct  from  heavy, 
colored  construction  paper.  Decide  upon  the  best  size;  for  example,  the  box  is  to  be 
5  inches  long,  3  inches  wide,  and  H  inches  deep.  Cut  sheets  of  paper  8  by  6  inches. 
Fold  in  li  inches  on  all  four  sides.  Cut  l^-inch  folds  on  the  long  sides.  Paste  1)- 
inch  squares  to  1}  by  3  inch  oblongs,  forming  the  ends  of  the  box.  Draw  similar 
pattern  for  the  cover,  making  the  top  5}  by  3}  inches,  and  allowing  )  inch  or  1  inch 
for  the  depth.  Fold  and  paste  as  in  the  box.  A  simple  geometric  design  may  be 
applied  to  the  cover.    Use  colored  crayons  or  water  colors. 

Project  5. — Christmas-Tree  Decorations— Cornucopia. 

Method  of  construction. — Cut  construction  paper  5  inches,  6  inches,  or  8  inches 
square.  Fold  upon  one  diagonal.  Fold  two  adjacent  edges  of  the  square  to  meet 
this  diagonal.  These  two  edges  may  be  laced,  forming  a  square  cornucopia,  or  the 
two  smallest  faces  may  be  overlapped  and  pasted,  forming  a  triangular  cornucopia. 
Before  lacing  or  pasting,  the  upper  comer  of  the  cornucopia  may  be  folded,  and  a 
simple  bisymmetrical  unit  may  be  cut.    Hang  with  raflSa  or  worsted. 

Project  6. — Christmas-Tree  Decorations — Hanging  Basket. 

Method  of  construction. — Fold  a  6-inch  or  B-inch  square  of  construction  paper  upon 
its  diameters.  Fold  the  comers  to  the  center,  forming  a  smaller  square.  Turn  the 
comers  back  to  the  edges  of  this  smaller  square.  Cut  one  diameter  of  the  original 
square  to  the  center,  then  from  the  end  of  this  same  diameter  cut  off  one  triangle. 
Fold  and  paste  so  as  to  form  a  triangular  basket.  Tie  the  comers  with  rafEia  or  worsted, 
leaving  ends  to  be  tied  above,  as  a  hanger.  In  connection  with  the  Christmas  projects, 
wind  festoons,  hangings,  and  wreaths  for  schoolroom  decoration. 
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Project  7. — Log  House  for  Lincoln's  or  Washington's  Birthday. 

Method  of  constnAction, — Collect  twigs  for  building  the  house.  Use  plasticine  or 
putty  to  hold  the  twigs  together.  Use  raffia,  hay,  or  straw  for  a  thatched  roof.  Thifl 
problem  should  be  definitely  planned  and  drawn  upon  paper,  with  dimensions  marked. 
Let  the  children  cut  the  sticks  the  desired  lengths  for  the  sides,  ends,  and  the  walls 
between  the  windows  and  doors.  Notch  the  sticks  where  overlapping  at  the  corners 
of  the  building.  Fill  the  cracks  with  plasticine  or  putty.  Make  a  ridge  pole,  fastening 
it  to  the  gables  with  strong  pins.  Arrange  the  thatch,  allowing  it  to  hang  over  the 
eaves.  Doors  and  shutters  may  be  made  of  heavy  cardboard  or  thin  wood.  These 
buildings  may  be  arranged  in  the  sand  table  with  appropriate  surroundings.  They 
wilj  also  be  found  useful  in  the  object  drawing  by  the  older  children. 

Project  8. — Valentines  and  Envelopes. 

Method  of  construction.— A  box  valentine  of  any  size  may  be  made  by  the  same 
method  as  the  seed  box  (Project  1),  using  appropriate  valentine  decorations. 

Still  another  box  may  be  made  as  above,  cutting  the  coroers  of  the  box  down  i  inch. 
These  laps  are  folded  out  at  right  angles,  and  a  heart  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  the  top 
of  the  box  is  pasted  to  them.  From  tlie  center  of  this  heart  is  cut  a  smaller  concentric 
heart,  which  swings  back  upon  its  pasteboard  hinge,  forming  the  cover. 

Make  valentines  from  paper,  folded  once,  or  folded  like  a  three  or  four  wing  screen, 
and  decorated. 

Make  envelopes  from  patterns  obtained  from  any  common  envelope,  altering  the 
measurements  to  suit  the  present  need. 

Project  9. — ^Tree  Booklet  for  Arbor  Day. 

Method  of  constmction. — Use  heavy  cardboard  or  bookbinder's  board  of  suitable 
size  for  covers.  Cut  one  strip  of  vellum  or  curtain  canvas  2  inches  longer  than  the 
covers  and  1  inch  wider  than  the  necessary  binding.  Paste  cardboard  to  vellum, 
leaving  a  space  between  the  covers  sufficient  to  hold  the  necessary  pages.  Turn  In 
the  remaining  1  inch  of  vellum  at  either  end  and  paste.  Cut  a  second  strip  of  vellum, 
equally  wide  and  1  inch  shorter;  to  this  sew  the  pages  to  be  bound.  Cut  cover  paper, 
allowing  1  inch  to  turn  in  at  top,  bottom,  and  front  edges  of  the  cover.  Cut  triangular 
pieces  from  the  outer  comers  of  the  cover  paper,  and  when  pasting  endeavor  to  butt 
edges.  Paste  the  piece  of  vellum  to  which  the  pages  have  been  sewed  as  a  lining  to 
the  first  piece  of  vellum.  Cut  the  lining  paper  for  the  covers  ^  inch  smaller  than  the 
cardboard,  and  paste  the  lining  overlapping  the  vellum.  Decorate  the  cover  with 
tree  units  of  a  darker  tone  than  the  paper,  printing  the  title  carefully.  The  book  may 
be  used  for  notes  on  tree  study,  sketches  of  trees,  for  mounting  leaves,  for  photographs 
of  trees,  or  for  program  of  Arbor  Day  exercises. 

Project  10. — Program  for  Parents'  Day, 

Method  of  construction. — Fold  medium  weight  construction  paper  for  cover,  with 
the  inside  program  i  inch  smaller.  Design  simple  border,  which  may  be  drawn  1  inch 
in  from  the  edges  of  the  cover;  or  plan  simple  unit  for  cover  design.  Print  carefully, 
well  placed,  the  words  ''Parents'  Day,"  and  the  date.  Print  program  and  insert, 
sewing  the  pages  to  the  cover. 

DRAWING  OR  FINE  ARTS. 

Projects  1-2.— The  Harvest. 

Nature  work. — Draw  in  silhouette  seed  pods  or  fall  flowers.  Follow  with  pencil 
sketches,  showing  proportion,  growtli,  joints,  and  important  details.  Sketch  the  main 
lines  lightly,  to  suggest  spacing  and  growth  before  painting  or  drawing.    Draw  later 
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in  colored  crayon  or  water  color.    Draw  sprays  with  fruit  or  sketch  vegetables,  using 
similar  method. 

Color, — Teach  color  in  connection  with  the  nature  work,  and  through  this  develop 
standards,  light  and  dark  tones,  hues,  and  harmonies. 

Project  3. — Halloween. 

Nature  drawing  and  design, — Draw  from  the  pumpkin,  singly  or  in  groups.  Use 
pencil  outline  and  accent  drawing.  Later,  draw  in  crayon  or  water  color.  Fold 
small  squares  of  paper  and  cut  pumpkin  or  other  suggestive  units  of  design.  Apply 
to  the  practical  arts  projects  in  borders,  head  or  tail  pieces,  or  single  units. 

Project  4. — Thanksgiving. 

Paper  cutting. — Free-hand  paper  cutting  of  Thanksgiving  incidents.  Illustrative 
sketching  or  memory  drawing  for  Thanksgiving. 

Design, — Cut  from  squares,  circles,  or  triangles  modified  unite  for  decoration  of  the 
constructed  candy  box. 

Object  drawing, — Draw  from  familiar  objecte  used  on  the  Thanksgiving  table.  Use 
single  objecte  or  simple  groups. 

Projects  5-6. — Christmas. 

Nature  drawing, — Draw  in  colored  crayons  from  sprays  of  holly  or  other  evergreens. 

Design, — Fold  small  square  or  oblong  papers  and  cut  holly  or  Christmas  tree  unite 
of  design  to  be  applied  to  cornucopia,  hsmging  baskete,  or  Christmas  cards. 

Object  drawing, — Make  illustrative  sketches  of  Christmas  stories.  Make  object 
drawings  from  toys  and  Christmas  gifte  brought  by  children.  The  younger  children 
will  draw  in  silhouette  or  outline  in  profile,  but  the  older  children  should  study  the 
objecte  carefully,  introducing  foreshortening. 

Project  7. — Lincoln's  or  Washington's  Birthday. 

Object  drawing, — Having  constructed  the  log  house  as  suggested  in  the  Practleal 
Arte  outline,  let  the  children  draw  from  the  constructed  object.  The  younger  children 
will  draw  from  a  front  or  side  view,  while  the  older  children  attempt  other  positions. 

Illustrative  sietching, — Illustrative  sketchies  in  colored  crayon  may  be  made  to  use 

with  written  stories. 

Project  8. — Valentine's  Day. 

Illustrative  sketching, — The  children  make  drawings  illustrating  sending  valentines. 
This  may  include  the  drawing  of  fences,  walls,  gateways,  doorways,  and  action  draw- 
ing of  figures. 

Object  drawing, — Letter  box. 

Design. — Unite  from  flowers,  hearte,  the  carrier  pigeon,  etc.  Apply  to  valentines 
and  boxes  constructed  in  the  practical  arte,  using  simple  color  harmonies. 

Project  9. — Arbor  Day. 

Nature  drawing, — Draw  from  trees  in  skeleton;  later,  in  mass.  Make  liste  of  trees 
found  in  the  vicinity  and  illustrate. 

Design, — Cut  tree  unite  to  be  applied  to  tree  booklet  for  Arbor  Day.  Cut  from 
acorn,  cone,  fruit,  and  nut  unite  for  the  same  purpose.  Study  lettering  of  simple 
tjrpe,  to  be  applied  to  covers  and  title  pages. 

Project  10. — Parente'  Day. 

Apply  design,  coloring,  and  lettering  to  programs,  as  in  previous  projecte.  Collect 
and  arrange  flowers,  evergreens,  or  ferns  for  schoolroom  decoration.  Plan  and  letter 
class  or  school  banners  or  shield. 
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CATALOGUE  OB  LIST  OF  PROJECTS. 

PRACTICAL  ABTB. 

Younger  Children. 

Household  arts, — The  younger  children  should  aaalst  in  many  edmple  wa3rB  in  the 
cooking,  serving,  sewing,  and  weaving,  while  the  older  children  do  the  actual  work. 
Much  will  be  learned  through  observation.  Some  may  be  able  to  make  cocoa,  toast 
bread,  and  cook  ^ggs.  They  may  help  in  collecting  and  measuring  matedals  for 
cooking;  wsush  and  wipe  dishes;  care  for  the  table;  assist  older  children  in  the  care  of 
the  foods;  wind  balls  of  worsted  or  jute;  sweep  and  dust  the  room;  care  for  erasers 
and  blackboards;  care  for  teacher's  desk  and  books. 

They  may  plan  a  division  of  labor  in  caring  for  a  doll's  house;  set  the  table;  arrange 
the  furniture,  make  the  beds,  etc. 

Make  knotted  cords,  braided  cords,  jump  ropes,  reins,  twine  ball  holders,  ham- 
mocks, table  mats,  rugs,  napkin  rings,  baskets,  holders,  broom  cases,  sewing  sets  and 
bags,  blotters,  handkerchief  cases,  slipper  bags,  sponge  bags,  broom  bags,  washcloths, 
towels,  mats  for  flower  pots  and  vases  of  flowers.  Make  doll's  outfit.  Crochet  mats, 
reins,  drawing  strings  for  bags. 

NoTE.~The  objects  mentioned  include  loliotting,  braiding,  winding,  simple  over  and  under  weaving, 
running  stitch,  over  and  over  stitch,  hemming,  and  darning.  The  materials  found  useful  are  twine,  Jute, 
worsted,  floss,  wicldng,  raffla,  cotton  cloth,  linen,  coarse  canvas,  crash,  checked  gingham,  felt,  and  burlap. 
The  projects  involve  the  use  of  toy  knitters,  cardboard  or  wooden  looms,  thimbles,  needles,  thread,  pins, 
and  scissors. 

There  is  ample  opportunity,  even  in  the  simplest  weaving  or  stitches,  to  apply 
simple  borders  or  units  of  design.  Threads  may  be  drawn,  and  colored  ra£Qa  or  jute 
darned  in  their  place  as  borders. 

The  teacher  should  call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  sources  of  materials  which 
enter  into  the  cooking,  sewing,  and  weaving;  she  should  relate  the  work  to  home 
geography,  with  instructions  upon  staples  which  enter  into  much  of  the  work  in 
practical  arts.    The  arithmetic  should  also  be  closely  related  to  these  projects. 

Industrial  arts. — Model  conventional  objects;  balls,  fruits,  vegetables,  trees,  birds, 
animals,  people,  toys,  vase  forms,  tiles,  bowls,  bridges,  walls,  and  gateways.  Model 
objects,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  to  illustrate  any  school  work. 

Note.— The  modeling  of  simple  objects  is  generally  done  without  the  use  of  tools,  upon  a  slate,  board, 
glass,  or  piece  of  enamel  cloth.    The  materials  are  clay  or  plasticine. 

Useful  objects  made  from  thin  cardboard  or  construction  papers;  circle  makers, 
tags,  tickets,  bookmarks,  book  covers,  booklets  to  contain  nature  drawings,  folders, 
envelopes,  magazine  covers,  portfolios,  pencil  boxes,  looms,  sewing  sets,  including 
needle  book,  scissors  case,  and  pin  case;  work  boxes  or  baskets,  calendars,  checker 
boards,  toys,  toy  furniture;  circus  tents,  animal  cages  and  wagons  for  circus;  buildings 
illustrative  of  history,  peoples,  their  industries  and  occupations,  such  as  the  Japanese, 
the  Indian,  the  Eskimo,  and  the  Arab;  lumbering,  fishing,  storekeeping.  Objects 
made  from  sixteen  square  or  oblong  foundation;  furniture  carts,  boxes,  baskets,  cups, 
boats;  houses,  bams,  chicken  coops,  windmills,  and  other  buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  children  may  build  houses,  barns,  bridges,  towers, 
castles,  pyramids,  and  other  objects  from  blocks  sawed  by  the  pupils  in  the  higher 
grades,  or  from  bricks  made  of  cement  or  plaster. 

Note.— Many  of  the  objects  mentioned  above  may  be  used  in  the  home  or  the  school;  in  cannection 
with  other  studies,  for  the  recognition  of  holidays  or  festivals,  and  in  the  sand  table,  as  illustrative  of  peo- 
ples, their  customs,  occupations,  and  industries.  The  materials  necessary  are  thin  and  heavy  cardboard, 
construction  paper,  Indian  craft  paper  or  tag  board,  paste  (which  may  be  made  by  the  children  in  the 
higher  grades,  see  recipe  in  School  Housekeeping  outline),  scissors,  wooden  toothpicks,  rulers,  pencils, 
cdored  crayons,  wooden  blocks.    The  object  may  be  made  by  folding  from  given  patterns  or  by  measuring. 
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School  or  home  garden, — ^The  work  in  gardening  Bhould  be  based  definitely  upon  the 
project  method.  Full  directions  for  such  work  are  published  in  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education.    These  will  be  lumish'ed  on  application. 

The  following  lists  are  not  necessarily  to  be  followed  literally,  and  do  not  prevent 
the  growing  of  additional  crops  when  so  desired,  or  the  growing  of  crops  listed  in  the 
lower  grades,  by  pupils  of  the  higher  grades  as  additional  projects. 

Pi*ojects:  Grow  at  least  three  of  these  crops;  radishes,  lettuce,  sweet  peas,  carrots, 
beets,  potatoes. 

Older  Children. 

Household  arts. — See  work  for  younger  children.  Let  the  children  become  familiar 
with  the  relation  between  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Study  the  com  or  some 
other  garden  product;  how  it  is  used  in  the  green  stage;  when  ripe,  where  and  how  it 
iflimilled.  Study  the  foods  in  their  relation  to  the  human  body.  Discover  what  the 
mothers  of  the  children  are  cooking,  what  the  children  can  cook,  what  materials  they 
can  best  procure.  Have  them  cook  cereals,  make  soups,  make  sandwiches,  study 
the  care  and  preparation  of  vegetables,  make  salads,  make  simple  desserts,  plan  and 
serve  lunches.  The  children  should  care  for  cooking  equipment,  clean  silver,  and 
do  the  laundry  work  connected  with  lunches  and  cooking  lessons. 

The  following  projects  are  recommended: 

In  the  fall  term,  cook  vegetables;  can  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables,  pears  and  other 
fruits;  make  jellies,  marmalade,  and  preserves;  make  pickles;  make  apple  sauce,  and 
bake  apples. 

In  the  winter  term,  study  the  baking  of  breads;  make  toast,  white  bread,  baking- 
powder  biscuits,  com  bread,  muffins;  make  pies,  cake,  apple  cake,  gingerbread, 
fritters,  griddlecakes;  study  stews,  chowders,  dried  legume  and  vegetable  soups; 
study  starchy  foods  for  puddings;  rice,  bread,  and  steamed  puddings;  tapioca  and 
macaroni;  make  candies  for  Christmas  and  other  holidays;  make  chocolate  or  cocoa. 

In  the  spring  term,  study  proteid  cooking;  care  of  milk;  make  butter,  cheese, 
junket  pudding,  and  cook  eggs;  study  salad  making,  using  the  early  vegetables — 
lettuce,  radishes,  greens,  and  cress;  make  ice  creams;  cook  and  serve  cooperative 
lunches  of  foods  furnished  by  the  children.  Let  one  child  bring  milk,  another  eggs, 
another  butter,  another  vegetables,  or  other  foods. 

Weave  reed  or  raffia  mats  for  flowerpots  or  table  use;  reed  workbaskets,  flower 
baskets,  or  wastebaskets.  Net  school  bags,  insect  nets  and  hammocks.  Crochet  or 
knit  table  mats,  reins,  trimmings,  scarfs,  socks,  and  caps. 

Keep  clothing  in  repair.  Make  sheets,  pillowcases,  sash  curtains,  bureau  scarfs, 
cushions,  face  cloths,  soap  bags,  shoe  bags,  sponge  bags,  traveling  cases.  Study  care 
of  bedroom  and  bedding;  airing  and  cleaning.  Make  articles  for  the  dining  room; — 
napkins,  doilies,  tablecloths.  Care  of  table  linen.  Make  caps  and  aprons  for  work 
in  cooking. 

Dye  fabrics  for  bureau  scarfs,  sash  curtains,  and  doilies,  using  materials  collected 
in  the  garden  or  vicinity. 

NoTE.-~Tlifl8e  projects  involve  weaving,  netting,  crocheting  and  knitting,  basting,  stitching,  half-back 
stitching,  hemming,  running,  overcasting,  overhanding,  gathering,  hanstitchiog,  and  buttonhole  making. 
The  materials  necessary  wUl  be  found  in  the  preceding  list  of  "materials  and  equipment." 

Industrial  arts. — ^Useful  objects  made  from  construction  papers,  cardboard,  vellum, 
and  wood:  Portfolios,  stationery  cases,  letter  files,  cardcases,  clipping  cases,  desk 
equipment,  boxes  for  spools,  seeds,  pencils,  and  other  apparatus,  books  and  book 
covers,  using  pamphlet  vellum,  Japanese  bindings.    Repair  maps. 

Make  plant  sticks  and  labels,  crochet  and  knitting  needles  from  wooden  skewers; 
select  and  assemble  die  cut  parts  of  toys  and  other  objects;  mount  and  put  together. 
Make  key  racks,  fishline  winders,  boats,  carts,  wheelbarrows,  weather  vanes,  bean-bag 
boards,  ring  toss,  other  games  and  toys;  bird  houses,  handles  for  insect  nets,  boxes 
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for  vegetables,  window  boxes,  window  screens,  weather  strips,  mop  and  broom  racks, 
tool  racks,  shelves  for  closets,  packing  case  or  box,  with  shelves  for  cooking  equip- 
ment. Saw  building  blocks  for  younger  children;  saw  and  plane  boards  to  cover  desks 
for  cooking  tables. 

Make  general  repairs,  such  as  putting  up  clothes  hooks,  shelves,  brackets,  moldings, 
sandpapering,  scraping,  painting,  varnishing;  repairing  fences,  walks,  trelUses; 
shingling;  care  of  tools,  sharpening  and  cleaning  tools  and  knives. 

Note.— These  projects  involve  measuring,  catttog,  folding,  pasting,  sewing,  and  simple  processes  in 
woodworking.   The  materials  necessary  are  listed  under  "materials  and  equipment." 

School  or  home  garden. — See  suggestions  of  work  for  younger  children. 
Projects:  Grow  at  least  three  of  these  crops — Cucumber,  spinach,  com,  tomatoes, 
Swiss  chard,  alfalfa,  kohl-rabi. 

DRAWTNQ   OP  THE   PINB  ARTS. 

Younger  Children. 

Pictorial  drawing.  1.  Nature. — Draw  from  simple  grasses  and  sedges.  Draw 
around  leaves,  match  the  colors.  Study  twigs,  the  branching,  growth,  etc.  Draw 
from  wild  and  cultivated  flowers;  fruits  and  vegetables  in  outline,  mass,  and  color. 
Figures  expressing  action;  birds  and  animals. 

t.  Object. — Draw  from  garden  implements,  toys,  and  familiar  or  interesting  objects. 
Objects  suggested  by  the  seasons,  holidays,  gifts,  occupations,  etc.  Frequent  memory 
sketches  in  pencil  or  color. 

S.  Illustrative. — Illustrative  sketches  of  stories,  peoples,  incidents,  holidays,  folk 
lore,  games,  occupations;  free-hand  paper  cutting  for  similar  purposes;  mount  cuttings. 
Build  up  pictiures  from  cuttings  by  children. 

Industrial  drawing  and  design. — Draw  lines,  angles,  and  simple  geometric  figures 
upon  blackboard  and  upon  paper.  Free-hand  cutting  of  similar  figures.  Rule  lines 
and  figures.  Measure  and  rule  1  inch,  1  foot,  1  yard,  \  vSchj  \  foot,  }  yard.  (See 
Arithmetic  and  Practical  Arts  outlines.)  Draw  around  given  patterns,  or  make 
original  patterns  of  any  objects  to  be  constructed  in  practical  arts.  Make  patterns  for 
labels,  tags,  banners,  or  shields.    Use  circle  maker.    Print  alphabets. 

Copy  arrangements  or  original  units  of  design,  using  lines,  plants,  butterflies,  ani- 
mals, and  modified  geometric  figures.  Use  these  designs  when  needed  on  invitation 
cards,  portfolios,  Christmas  cards,  menu  cards,  bags,  etc. 

Color. — ^The -spectrum.  Recognition  and  naming  of  standard  colors.  Use  the 
prism.  Scales  of  light  and  dark.  Match  colors  found  in  nature  study.  Use  colored 
crayon  or  water  colors  in  painting  scales  and  in  nature  work  and  design. 

Picture  study. — Feeding  her  Birds,  First  Steps,  Millet;  Children  of  the  Shell,  Murillo; 
Select  animal  pictures,  Landseer  or  Rosa  Bonheur;  A  Primary  School  in  Brittany, 
Geoffrey;  Spring,  The  Ford,  Corot;  Historic  pictures,  Broughton. 

Note.— See  Practical  Arts  outline  for  projects  involving  nature  drawing  and  object  drawing.  Relate 
the  fine  arts  work  to  such  projects.  Use  silhouette,  pencil  outline,  water  color,  colored  crayon  for  drawing 
and  design.  Even  with  the  youngest  children  the  teacher  should  aim  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  good 
spacing,  mounting,  and  arrangement  of  drawing  upon  the  sheet. 

Older  Children. 

Pictorial  drawing.  1.  Nature. — See  outline  for  younger  children  and  projects  in 
Practical  Arts  outline.  Draw  bulbs,  vegetables,  fruits.  Make  sketches  of  the  life 
history  of  some  plant.  Study  and  illustrate  seed  dispersal.  Draw  foreshortened 
flowers,  leaves,  and  sprays.  Careful  detail  study  of  one  subject — branching,  joints, 
leaves,  buds,  flowers,  fruit.    Draw  trees  in  mass  and  skeleton.    Mount  drawings  with 
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Buitable  margins,  or  plan  arrangement  within  a  given  space.    Consult  Garden  and 
Practical  Science  outlines. 

t.  Object. — ^Draw  single  objects  or  very  simple  groups  of  two  objects  showing  fore- 
shortened circular  and  rectilinear  faces,  giving  attention  to  composition,  grouping, 
size,  and  proportion  of  objects  and  spaces.  Let  groups  illustrate  some  topic — cooking, 
sewing,  gardening,  fishing,  the  druggist,  means  of  lighting  the  home,  etc. 

S.  Illustrative. — Illustrated  booklet  centered  around  a  given  topic — ^the  garden, 
the  workbench,  thie  kitchen,  the  store,  etc.  Illufltrative  sketches  for  stories,  history, 
literature,  geography,  arithmetic,  industries,  peoples.  Make  up  pages  of  Hlustrations 
and  text  into  booklets  in  the  work  in  the  practicsJ  arts.  Continue  study  of  landscape 
settings  and  elements  for  illustrative  pictures. 

Industrial  drawing  and  design. — Continue  work  planned  for  the  lower  grades,  the 
new  measurement  being  J  inch,  J  inch,  ^  inch.  Simple  geometric  problems.  Draw 
patterns  for  projects  suggested  in  the  Practical  Arts  outline.  Draw  two  or  more  views, 
actual  size  or  to  scale,  for  other  projects.  Draw  diagrams  for  flower  or  vegetable 
gardens.    Plan  school  and  home  garden  to  scale. 

Study  order,  balance,  symmetry,  rhythm.  Modify  squares,  oblongs,  or  circles; 
cut  these  from  folded  paper  and  apply  to  penwipers,  blotters,  etc.  Simple  units  and 
border  designs  for  sewing,  weaving,  darning,  and  stenciling.  Make  frequent  use  of 
squared  or  ruled  paper.  Make  designs  from  nature  units  to  be  used  on  the  clipping 
cases,  seed  cases,  book  covers,  portfolios,  and  blotters.  Study  lettering  for  marking 
linen,  book  covers,  title  pages,  posters,  labels,  Christmas  cards,  etc.  Free-hand  let- 
tering used  for  decorative  purposes.  Symbolic  units  for  hoKdays  and  festivals.  Cut 
stencils  for  use  in  practical  arts. 

Color, — ^Review  color  work  of  lower  grades.  Study  hues,  values,  scales,  color  fami- 
lies, harmonies.  Paint  scales  of  complementary  colors  and  neutrals.  Plan  color 
schemes  for  stenciling,  darning,  and  other  projects  in  practical  arts.  Plan  color 
schemes  for  flower  gardens.  Apply  color  study  to  work  in  nature  and  design.  Dye 
raffia  or  fabrics,  using  materials  collected  about  the  school  building.  Select  colors 
for  painting  and  tinting  walk  and  woodwork  of  the  schoolroom. 

Picture  study. — See  picture  study  for  younger  children.  Collect  and  mount  pictures 
of  historic  value.  Pictures  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Christian  and  Moorish 
architecture,  etc.;  relate  to  work  in  history  and  geography.  Select  and  mount 
pictures  for  schoolroom  decoration. 

Note.— In  nature  drawing  use  sflhouette,  pencil  oatllne,  odored  crayon,  or  water  color.  Let  the  char- 
acter of  the  subject  dictate  the  medium  to  be  uaed  in  representation.  Give  care  and  thought  to  arrange- 
ment upon  the  sheet,  spacing,  growth,  movement,  and  detail  in  nature  work;  careful  composition  and 
lepreaentation  in  object  drawizig;  good  quality  of  line.  Make  large  sketches  upon  the  board,  giving  atten- 
tion to  size»  shape,  position. 

In  the  Industrial  drawing  use  kits  if  they  can  be  procured.  Use  hard  pencil,  and  expect  accurate  meas- 
arements  and  careful  drawing. 

NEW  TOBE. 

Drawing  Leaflet — ^An  outline  to  assist  in  the  teaching  of  the  elementary  drawing 

syllabus.*    , 

Purpose  of  this  leaflet. — ^This  outline  is  expectfed  to  aid  those  teachers  of  drawing 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  special  and  technical  training  in  the  subject  and 
who,  because  of  the  ordinary  demands  of  other  subjects  upon  their  time,  are  unable 
to  develop  a  working  plan  in  a  subject  as  special  and  technical  as  is  that  of  drawing. 

Outlines. — ^The  following  is  the  minimum  requirement  for  the  first  four  grades,  so 
grouped  because  they  are  not  subject  to  examination. 

1  Royal  B.  Famum,  State  specialist  in  drawing  and  handwork. 
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Outline  for  grades  1-4' 

General  subjects:  Illustration.    DeeoratUm. 

1  Topics. 

a  Ulustration:  Special  days,  occupations,  games,  stories. 

b  Decoration:  Christmas  booldet,  valentine,  bookmark,  Easter  card,  calendar,  etc. 

2  Mediums. 

a  Pencil. 

b  Colored  crayon. 

c  Chalk  and  blackboard. 

3  Practice. 

a  Single  objects  in  flat  (elevation). 
b  Composition — grouping. 

c  Given  imits  for  design  motifs  to  be  used  witih  reference  to  space  arrangement 
and  application. 

4  Pictures. 

Grade  1. 

Madonna  of  the  Chair.    Raphael. 

The  Age  of  Innocence.    Reynolds. 

Children  of  the  Shell.    Murillo. 

Feeding  Her  Birds.    Millet. 

The  First  Step.    Millet. 

Hiawatha.    Norris. 
Grade  2. 

Return  to  the  Farm.    Troyon. 

The  Divine  Shepherd.    Murillo. 

Mother  and  Child.    Toulmouche. 

The  Drinking  Trough.    Dupr^. 

Interior  of  a  Cottage.    Israels. 

Can't  You  Talk?    Hohnes. 
Grade  3. 

The  Balloon.    Dupr^. 

Potato  Planting.    Millet. 

Penelope  Boothby.    Reynolds. 

Little  Samuel.    Reynolds. 

Shepherd  and  His  Flock.    Bonheur. 

Caritas.    Thayer. 
Grade  4. 

The  Escaped  Cow.    Dupr6. 

Arrival  of  the  Shepherds.    LeroUe. 

A  Helping  Hand.    Renouf. 

Sistine  Madonna.    Raphael. 
(Madonna  and  Child— detail). 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.    Eaulbach. 

Little  Rose.    Whistler. 
5.  Aim. 

a  Facility  of  expression. 
b  Good  proportion, 
c  Order  in  spacing  and  arrangement. 

d  The  ability  to  recognize  in  each  grade  six  pictures  and  to  tell  who  painted  them. 
Explanation. — By  the  term  ''Illustration"  is  meant  picture  making  as  a  means  of 
expression,  not  formal  representation. 

By  ''Decoration''  is  meant  the  simple  arrangement  called  for  in  such  a  problem  aa 
the  booklet,  requiring  the  spacing  of  a  few  letters  and  a  decorative  motif  copied  for  the 
purpose.    There  need  be  nc  attempt  at  original  designing. 
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Outline  fcT  grades  5S, 

General  subjects:  RepresevUaiicm,    Design.     Map9. 

1.  Topics. 

a  Repieeentation:  Natuie  and  object  drawing. 

h  Design:  Booklets,  cards,  calendars,  mats,  doilies,  etc. 

c  Maps:  Simple  maps. 

2.  Medium. 

a  Pencil. 
6  Crayon. 
c  Blackboard. 

3.  Practice. 

m 

a  Single  objects  in  flat  (elevation)  and  parallel  perspective. 
b  Nature  in  mass,  outline  and  suggested  color. 
c  Original  design  motifs  drawn  on  squared  paper. 
d  Pencil  maps. 

4.  Pictwres. 

Graded. 

The  Shepherdess.    Lerolle. 

End  of  Day.    Adan. 

Autumn.    Mauve. 

Song  of  the  Lark.    Breton. 

The  Gleaners.    Millet. 

Oath  of  Knighthood.    Abbey. 
Grade  6. 

Sir  Galahad.    Watts. 

The  Sower.    Millet. 

The  Horse  Fair.    Bonheur. 

Puritans  Watching  for  Relief  Ships.    Boughton. 

Heading  from  Homer.    Alma-Tadema. 

Fog  Warning.    Homer. 

5.  Aim. 

a  Truth  in  observation. 
b  Continued  facility  in  expression, 
c  Simple  original  decoration  with  application. 

d  The  ability  to  recognize  in  each  grade  six  pictures  and  to  tell  who  painted  them. 

Explanation. — Drawing  as  a  pure  '^  Representation  **  begins  in  this  simplified  outline 

with  the  fifth  grade  and  in  object  drawing  proceeds  only  as  far  as  parallel  perspective. 

Here,  too,  ''Decoration''  becomes  ''Design'-  so  far  as  the  adaptation  of  a  nature  or 

geometric  form  on  squared  paper  will  allow. 

Teachers  should  continually  drill  on  the  work  of  the  previous  grades  which  is  easily 
correlated  with  the  requirements  for  the  fifth  and  sixth. 

Outline  for  grades  7-8. 

General  subjects:  Drawing.    Design. 

1.  Topics. 

a  Drawing:  Representation  of  nature  and  objects,  mechanical  drawing,  science 

drawing,  map  drawing. 
b  Design:  School  booklets,  posters,  etc.,  problems  relating  directly  to  the  home— ^ 

the  home  center. 

2.  Mediums. 

All  and  any  applicable  to  the  work  in  hand* 
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3.  Practice. 

a  Objects  in  any  position. 

6  Drawing  for  all  purposes — water  color. 

c  Design  applied  to  school  and  home  problems. 

4.  Pictures. 

Grade  7. 

Fighting  T^meraire.    Turner. 

Golden  Stairs.    Bume-Jones. 

Water  Gate.    Van  Marcke. 

William  I  of  Nassau.    Van  Dyke. 

In  the  Meadow.    LeroUe. 

Shaw  Memorial..   St.  Gaudens. 
Grades. 

Water  Carrier.    Millet. 

Temperance.    Bume-Jones. 

The  Mill.    Rembrandt. 

Madonna  of  the  Shop.    Dagnan-Bouveret. 

The  Haymaker.    Adan. 

Medfield  Meadows.    Inness. 

5.  Aifn. 

a  A  knowledge  of  the  various  methods  of  expression  by  means  of  drawing. 
h  A  knowledge  of  the  fimdamental  design  principles  with  definite  application  to 
practical  problems. 

ExpkiTuUion. — '* Representation  "  gives  way  to  "Drawing"  in  the  seventh  grade,  for 
now  the  pupil  should  draw  free-hand  or  by  mechanical  means,  as  the  problem  demands. 

Design  is  but  another  means  of  drawing  and  centers  about  the  home.  At  the  end  of 
the  eighth  grade,  pupils  should  be  able  to  understand  the  use  of  the  pencil,  crayon, 
and  brush  and  such  materials  as  are  necessary  for  constructive  problems  adaptable  in 
schoolrooms.  A  high  grade  of  technical  skill  is  not  expected^  but  intelligent  and 
efficient  workers  should  be  developed. 

No  limitation. — It  should  be  distinctly  imderstood  that  no  teacher  is  limited  to  this 
outUne  either  to  the  general  subjects  or  to  their  place  in  the  grade.  It  is  to  be  expect^ 
that  trained  teachers  will  do  much  more.  As  already  implied,  this  outline  is  intended 
to  assist  the  teacher  who  needs  help  in  interpreting  the  present  syllabus.  Color  study, 
object  drawing,  perspective,  handwork,  and  a  host  of  other  topics  and  problems  may 
be  and  should  be  taught  as  at  present  under  the  able  supervisor. 

ELEMEVTABT  SCHOOL  GOUBSES,  OUTinTES,  ETC. 

NEW  TOBK  STATE  SYLLABUS. 
General  course  wlfh  detailed  oufllne  for  first  and  eighth  years.    (Illustimted.) 

Drawing  and  Elementary  Handwork. 

The  followmg  syllabus  is  intended  for  helpful  suggestion  to  the  teacher  and  super- 
visor of  the  elementary  grades.  It  is  not  a  rigid  outline  to  be  strictly  followed.  It  is 
the  child — ^not  the  course  of  study — ^which  should  be  taught. 

' '  As  the  course  of  adult  life  is  determined  by  environment,  so  a  course  of  school  work 
is  determined  by  conditions  of  child  life,"  and  as  these  conditions  vary  in  different 
localities,  so  will  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  procedure  change  to  suit  the  varying 
conditions,  though  the  general  phases  of  the  work  will  remain  the  same. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  general  lines  of  work  are  summed  up  under  the  following  heads: 

Nature  drawing  and  Color. 
Constructive  drawing  and  Design. 
Pictorial  drawing  and  Composition. 
Plant  drawing  and  Decoration. 
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One  line  of  the  work  should  not  be  abruptly  taken  up  to  the  exclusion  of  what  has 
gone  before,  but  there  should  be  an  orderly  progression  from  one  phase  through  another, 
appreciation  and  good  taste  being  the  ideal  from  the  beginning. 

In  the  well-rounded  course,  construction  should  be  as  forcibly  emphasized  as  the 
free-hand  drawing,  for  both  sides  of  the  art  work  are  of  equal  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child;  consequently  in  the  more  specific  outline  which  follows  the  general 
course  it  will  be  noted  that  ''Making  "  is  given  its  place  throughout  the  year. 

Again,  it  is  not  expected  that  any  teacher  will  attempt  all  that  is  given  in  this 
syllabus.  Judgment  and  common  sense  should  be  used,  and  that  work  most  suited  to 
local  conditions  should  be  utilized. 

School  and  home  decorations  are  essential  topics  for  consideration  in  the  schools, 
and  for  this  purpose  picture  study  has  been  suggested  for  each  year.  Though  the 
work  in  design  should  mean  and  include  the  study  of  decoration  beyond  the  field  of 
the  schoolroom,  yet  a  study  of  pictures  hardly  comes  under  the  head.  At  the  same 
time,  pictures  constitute  an  important  and  universal  means  of  decoration,  and  we  should 
all  know  which  are  good,  and  why,  and  become  familiar  with  as  many  of  the  best  works 
in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  as  possible.  In  no  other  State  is  there  so 
great  an  opportunity  offered  for  advantageous  work  along  this  line  as  in  New  York. 
The  division  of  visual  iastruction  with  its  800,000  lantern  slides,  28,000  photographs, 
and  1,800  wall  pictures  ready  for  loaning  throughout  the  State  should  be  a  great  help 
in  this  important  phase  of  education  and  should  become  a  working  asset  for  every 
teacher. 

No  time  aUowance  is  specified,  as  this  differs  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Also 
conditions  may  not  allow  of  an  equal  amount  of  work  in  different  localities,  though 
the  same  time  be  given  to  it.  Therefore,  one  should  gather  from  the  following  sugges- 
tions what  will  help  most  in  the  allotted  time. 

The  teacher  should  not  feel  compelled  to  use  only  the  drawing  period  for  that  subject 
nor  that  time  for  drawing  alone.  The  school  period  spent  in  drawing  plants  and  ani- 
mals as  a  part  of  the  nature  study  work  may  in  reality  be  the  best  sort  of  a  drawing 
lesson.  Correlation  has  been  emphasized  throughout  the  syllabus.  In  brief,  the 
drawing  and  manual  training  should  be  made  of  practical  use  throughout  the  child's 
school  life,  that  it  may  assert  its  educational  value  as  a  common  means  of  expression. 
It  should  be  utilized  as  a  help  in  other  studies;  observation  in  the  nature  and  object 
drawing  should  lead  to  a  keener  mental  attitude  in  language;  the  study  of  design 
should  mean  neatness  and  order  in  the  written  work;  the  making  and  construction 
work  may  be  used  in  arithmetic;  and  again,  the  arithmetic  should  be  iised  in  construc- 
tive design,  the  nature  study  in  nature  dra^-ing,  and  geography  in  illustrative  drawing. 
In  other  words,  the  drawing  should  be  made  of  vital  importance  to  the  child,  for  his 
mental,  physical,  and  spiritual  uplift. 

The  following  general  course,  including  all  years,  is  immediately  followed  by  a  more 
detailed  outline  for  each  year: 

For  all  Years. 

Nature  drawing  and  color — September  and  October. 

These  months  are  rich  in  nature  material.  Grasses,  berries,  and  fruits  are  abundant. 
The  sequence  in  plant  drawing  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Movement  of  growth  and  direction,  as  expressed  in  line. 

(2)  Branching,  as  expressed  in  angle  and  division  of  spaces. 

(3)  Proportion  of  parts,  as  expressed  in  mass,  or  relative  size  of  flowers  and  leaf  and 
stem. 

(4)  Massing  of  plants,  as  expressed  in  silhouette,  accuracy  in  growth,  and  proportion 
within  a  given  space. 
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(5)  Foreshortening  of  parts  rendered  in  two  values. 

(6)  Appearance  of  the  whole  as  rendered  in  values,  with  great  care  in  observation. 

(7)  Structure. 

(8)  Textures. 

(9)  Beauty. 

Each  child  should  be  provided  with  a  specimen,  otherwise  interest  and  effective 
drawing  are  weakened  and  half  the  valueof  the  work  is  lost.  As  in  the  nature  syHabus 
so  in  the  drawing,  ''Nature  study  that  is  of  educative  value  emphasizes  the  study  o! 
things  first  hand. " 

Constructive  drawing  and  design — November,  December,  and  January. 

In  the  lower  grades  the  constructive  drawing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  the 
intermediate  grades  it  receives  more  attention  and  requires  greater  precision.  In  the 
upper  grades  it  demands  the  utmost  accuracy  of  which  the  pupils  are  capable.  Con- 
structive terms  should  be  made  familiar  from  the  beginning  through  correct  use. 

The  problems  in  design  in  the  lower  grades  should  be  selected  with  an  eye  upon  the 
interests  of  children.  All  constructive  work  should  be  of  inmiediate  practical  value; 
work  which  will  last  at  least  a  week  without  being  propped  up.  There  is  a  tendency 
toward  the  making  of  flimsy  paper  objects,  which  violate  one  of  the  first  principlee  of 
conBtructive  design — stability.  As  soon  as  possible  the  teacher  should  bring  about 
the  best  production  and  appreciation  of  good  design.  The  spirit  of  Thank^ving 
and  Christmas  should  inspire  the  work  of  these  months.  These  days  of  giving  and 
receiving  should  bring  about  a  genuine  motive  for  productive  e£Fort. 

The  work  in  drawing  and  design  should  be  so  closely  allied  to  language  as  to  be  i>art 
and  parcel  of  it.  This  is  emphasized  in  the  English  syllabus.  ''The  teacher  should 
make  the  pupil's  ideas,  thought,  and  fund  of  facts  more  full  and  varied,  and  hia 
knowledge  more  definite. "    Drawing  with  the  language  clarifies  the  knowledge. 

Pictorial  dravAng  and  composition — February  ancl  March. 

Pictorial  drawing  should  begin  in  simple  mass  and  outline  and  proceed  along  the 
line  of  the  child's  interest — ^playthings,  objects  of  daily  use,  domesticated  animals — 
to  the  representation  of  the  peculiarities  in  form  and  position  as  presented  by  an  object 
before  them.    Wherever  the  child  needs  to  describe  any  objective  thing  accurately 
in  words  he  would  better  draw  it  first.    In  half  of  the  school  work  he  should  find  his 
drawing  pad  his  beet  ally.    Yoimger  children  show  no  particular  interest  in  perspective 
effects.    Do  not  aim  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  pupils  upon  the  proportion,  the  rela- 
tive widths  and  heights  of  objects  before  the  third  grade.    After  that  the  teacher  should 
lead  them  to  record  the  effects  of  distance  and  of  foreshortening.    After  the  fifth  g;rade 
children  must  begin  to  develop  accurate  and  skillful  use  of  brush  and  pencil.    JDra^wing 
should  become  as  common  a  means  of  expression  as  language.    Pictorial  draiNring 
should  be  more  vital,  more  genuinely  useful  to  the  pupils  and  more  evidently  a  neces- 
sity as  part  of  the  school  work  than  we  have  conunonly  conceived  it. 

There  are  two  birthdays  of  national  heroes  to  be  celebrated  in  February.  Valentiiie 
Ds^  has  a  place  in  the  lives  of  the  children.  The  aim  of  pictorial  drawing  iix  the 
primary  grades  should  be  to  lead  pupils  to  acquire  facility  in  graphic  expreeeioii. 
Subject  matter  should  be  determined  largely  by  other  school  studies — ^language, 
history,  and  stories. 

The  subjects  for  illustrative  sketching,  which  should  be  confined  to  the  lower  gi-ad^ 
should  be  those  with  which  the  children  are  familiar,  such  as  occupations,  ganxos^  oc 
fables  and  stories  well  known  to  them.  First  they  must  be  allowed  to  tell  the  story  in 
their  own  way,  then  it  must  be  guided  expression,  and  finally  an  expression  combin- 
ing carefully  seleeted  elements.    Gradually  and  firmly  the  teacher  must  see  tha.^  tlieir 
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representation  is  faithful  to  fact.  The  teacher  should  not  deceive  herself  in  believing 
that  "free  expression  "  is  a  good  excuse  for  poorly  executed  work. 

Suggestive  topics  are:  Car  ride;  at  the  beach;  the  postman;  the  grocer;  the  hurdy- 
gurdy;  a  rainy  day;  a  sport  in  winter;  skating;  the  fire  drill;  a  windstorm;  the  picnic; 
the  parade;  the  station;  breakfast  time,  etc. 

The  value  in  this  work  lies  in  developing  the  habitual  use  of  the  pencil  as  a  simple, 
direct  means  of  expression. 

The  picture  study  ^  which  is  suggested  throughout  each  year,  will  be  helpful  in  con- 
nection with  picture  drawing.  The  children  should  be  lead,  by  simple  questioning, 
to  observe  and  record  the  results  of  their  study  by  direct  application  to  their  own  work 
in  illustration. 

In  the  early  grades  the  meaning  of  the  picture  should  be  brought  out.  The  action, 
the  sentiment,  the  various  physical  conditions  existing — as  climate,  time  of  year, 
appearance  of  persons  (young  or  old),  etc. — should  be  studied.  In  the  upper  grades  it 
should  be  given  more  exhaustive  study-^eimple  composition,  use  of  perspective, 
relation  of  values,  center  of  interest,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  careful  observation  for  the 
spiritual  meaning. 

In  place  of  picture  study  in  the  advanced  years  casts  of  objects  and  architectural 
features  may  be  introduced.  Pictures,  however,  are  much  easier  to  obtain.  Pictures 
of  casts  give  but  a  poor  presentation  of  the  actual  objects  and  are  not  reconmiended. 
They  were  made  either  in  the  round  or  relief,  and  should  be  studied  in  their  original 
form.  Architectural  ornament  is  quite  readily  studied  through  pictures,  for  it  is  not 
so  important  for  its  modeling  as  it  is  for  its  decorative  qualities. 

Plant  drawing  and  deconUton — Aprils  May^  and  June. 

Nature  is  awakening;  buds  are  swelling;  the  song  of  birds  is  in  the  air;  the  months 
are  rich  with  new  life.  Drawings  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  season.  The  first 
catkins,  the  first  spring  flowers,  and  the  return  of  the  first  birds  are  always  of  lively 
interest  to  children.  Nature  study  and  plant  and  bird  life  can  be  combined.  Careful 
observation  and  analysis  should  be  made  of  native  forms  and  colors  so  that  children 
may  be  led  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  springtime.  The  spring  material  varies  accord- 
ing to  locality.  In  the  primary  grades,  Easter  is  sure  to  be  the  center  of  interest. 
Arbor  Day  and  Memorial  Day  should  be  observed  in  May.  In  the  early  grades  the 
work  should  follow  the  season  and  the  calendar.  In  these  grades  there  should  be  no 
formal  course  in  representation  and  design.  Small  children  can  practice  such  elemen- 
tary processes  as  are  incident  to  decorative  design,  as  the  tinting  of  their  paper  by 
means  of  the  flat  wash,  working  to  an  outline,  and  the  placing  of  one  unit  in  reference 
to  others.  Banning  with  the  fourth  grade  the  pupils  should  learn  something  of  what 
constitutes  a  decorative  design,  a  surface  repeat,  a  border,  a  bilateral  unit,  and  a  rosette. 
These  items  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  study  of  flowers,  birds,  and  insects 
of  the  spring.  The  designer  often  goes  to  spring  for  his  raw  material  and  adapts  this 
material  to  produce  beautiful  ornament.  The  three  fundamental  principles  as  given 
under  the  study  of  nature  in  that  syllabus  are  **  recognition, ' ' "  adaptation, ' '  and  "  utili- 
zation. ' '  These  three  apply  also  in  the  study  of  nature  and  design  under  the  drawing 
syllabus:  Recognition  of  the  flowers  and  their  colors  being  the  first  step;  convention- 
idization  or  the  adaptation  of  the  nature  motive,  the  second;  and  utilization  or  the 
application  of  the  design,  the  third.  In  the  upper  grades  a  simple  study  of  historic 
ornament  is  of  value  in  showing  correct  applications  of  nature's  principles.  Historic 
motives  are  constantly  utilized  about  us,  and  a  knowledge  of  these,  though  necessarily 
limited,  gives  the  child  a  sense  of  participation  and  power. 
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FCEtST  TBAR. 

September  and  October — Nature  drawing  and  color. 

Drawing. — Grafises,  sedges,  and  the  simpler  fall  flowers  and  fruits.  Avoid  compli- 
cated specimens.  Use  pencils,  colored  crayons,  or  water  colors.  Make  direct  feariess 
brush  strokes,  that  familiarity  and  freedom  may  be  gained.  Give  each  child  a  speci- 
men. City  teachers  may  be  able  to  gather  specimens  through  park  officials  or  by 
sending  to  some  country  school. 

CoUyr, — ^Begin  to  teadi  the  color  Damee—  R,  (0),  Y,  G,  B,  P.  By  means  of  a  glaas 
prism  throw  the  colors  upon  the  wall.  Have  pupils  imitate  the  spectrum  with  ocdored 
pencils.  Give  special  attention  to  the  colors  in  the  specimens  drawn.  Avoid  those 
with  too  many  colors. 

Making. — Free  cutting  suggesting  autumn  festivities— Hallowe'en  pumpkin,  etc., 
cut  and  colored  with  crayon  or  water  color.  Work  centring  about  the  playhouse  may 
also  be  started  at  this  time--simple  furniture,  as  chair,  table,  etc. 

Correlation, — ^Tell  the  '*  rainbow  story. ' '  The  school  exercises  following  the  observa- 
tions of  nature's  movements  preparatory  to  winter  and  spring,  will  take  the  form  of 
language  work.    Correlate  the  making  with  other  school  work. 

Study. — ^The  direction  and  character  of  growth.  Make  a  pleasing  arrangement  of 
the  specimen  within  an  oblong.  Taste  can  be  developed  by  taking  pains  that  the 
sheet  is  appropriate  in  size,  or  by  judicious  trimming.  Strive  for  keen  observation, 
for  the  clear  mental  image  makes  for  the  thoughtful  representation.  Study  for  vital 
correlation  with  all  subjects  pertaining  to  this  grade. 

Picture  study.—''  First  Steps, ' '  Millet ; ' '  Interior  of  a  Cottage, ' '  Israels ;  "  Hiawatha, ' ' 

Norris. 

November^  December,  and  Janwanf — Constructive  drawing  and  design. 

Drawing, — Objects  suggested  by  the  harvest  time  and  objects  preparatory  to  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmajs  festivities.  Use  colored  papers,  colored  pencils,  and  water 
colors.  Draw  subjects  suitable  for  work  in  making,  as  the  illustrations  used  for  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  cards,  etc.  Make  sketches  of  the  construction  work,  that  each 
child  may  have  more  than  one  idea  in  regard  to  his  problem. 

Design, — ^Free-hand  practice  of  straight  and  curved  lines.  Make  simple  borders 
for  effect  of  repeat.  Design  simple  ornament  appropriate  to  work  in  construction. 
Make  decorations  for  Christmas  tree  furnishings. 

Making. — ^Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  cards.  Set  up  and  furnish  a  Christmas  tree, 
with  decorations  from  colored  paper.  Suitable  mountings  of  pictures  relating  to  the 
topics  of  these  months  gathered  from  old  magazines,  advertising  pamphlets,  etc.,  and 
cut  out.  Free-hand  cutting  of  toys  of  colored  papers  will  not  only  interest  the  chUdren 
but  will  give  a  good  control  of  hand  movement,  which  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  ele- 
mentary manual  training. 

Correlation. — Connect  the  drawing  with  language  work.  The  study  of  several 
different  objects  which  may  be  related  to  tell  a  story  is  recommended.  Pictures  cut 
out  and  colored  will  furnish  illustrations  for  written  work.  Correlate  the  making  with 
our  own  history,  the  Pilgrims,  etc.,  as  free  cutting  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  to 
illustrate  the  historical  story. 

Study. — ^The  terms  center,  above,  below,  left,  right.  Straight  and  curved  lines. 
Under  this  head  study  for  precision  and  accuracy  in  workmanship.  Aim  high,  but  do 
not  expect  too  much.  Study  for  simple  but  good  design  used  for  constructive  work, 
with  use  of  simple  terms,  as  unit,  repeat,  border,  etc.  Order  and  rhythm  in  design. 
One  inch  measure. 

Picture  study.—'' MAdouuB,  of  Chair,"  Raphael;  "Mother  and  Child,"  Brush;  **Holy 
Night,"  Correggio;  "Village Choir,"  Lins. 
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February  and  March — Pictorial  drawing  and  componHon, 

Drawing. — Illustrative  sketches  of  Christinas  and  holiday  experiences.  Winter 
sports,  games,  fables,  and  nursery  rhymes.  Illustrate  in  any  convenient  medium. 
Keep  to  silhouette  or  flat  effects,  as  no  attempt  should  be  made  at  perspective.  Keep 
drawings  simple,  bold,  and  free  as  possible,  for  children  are  apt  to  work  too  intently 
on  minor  details.  Bfake  simple  drawings  of  the  construction  work. 

Making. — Illustrated  calendar,  bookmark,  or  some  such  piece  of  making  in  the  flat. 
Free  cutting  for  pictorial  work  to  be  correlated  with  other  subjects.  Symbols  for 
Washington 's  and  Lincoln 's  birthdays.  Use  simple  modeling  merely  for  free  expression . 

Correlation, — ^The  children  can  describe,  either  oral  or  written,  the  things  that  they 
or  some  one  else  has  drawn.  Clearer  observation  and  clearer  expression  should  be  the 
aim.  Have  the  children  discuss  their  illustrative  stories.  Let  the  teacher  tell  a  story, 
or  have  the  child  tell  a  story,  so  that  the  conditions  may  be  placed  clearly  before  the 
children 's  minds.  Then  have  them  make  the  drawings.  Connect  also  with  geography, 
history,  nature  study.  Model  a  moutain  of  clay  or  sand,  make  Indian  canoes  of  paper  or 
clay,  model  or  draw  a  bird  as  it  is  described. 

Study. — The  stories  which  children  illustrate  in  their  drawings  should  bring  out,  to 
some  degree,  definite  action,  placing,  form,  and  color.  Strive  for  free  imagination  and 
definite  expression.  Sum  up  in  this  illustrative  work  all  previous  study  in  regard  to 
nature,  constructive  and  decorative  drawing,  as  well  as  color. 

Picture  stiub/, -^^'ChUdren  of  the  SheU,**  Murillo;  ** Angels'  Heads,''  Reynolds;  "A 
Piper  and  Pair  of  Nut  Crackers,"  Landseer. 

April  f  May  J  and  June — Plant  drawing  and  decoration. 

Drawing. — Objects  in  colors  appropriate  to  the  season,  using  colored  crayons  or  water 
colors.  Draw  also  in  silhouette,  seeking  movement  and  direction.  Make  and  use 
simple  nature  units  in  simple  design .  Have  the  flowers  drawn  in  color  from  the  object, 
if  possible. 

Design. — ^Review  the  standard  colors.  Match  colors  found  in  nature  and  other 
sources.  Teach  that  nature  uses  but  little  strong  color  with  abundance  of  weaker 
colors.  Design  cover  for  garden  booklet.  Use  printed  title  and  the  conventionalized 
drawing  of  a  flower.    Keep  it  simple  but  well  spaced. 

Mating. — ^A  flower  garden  booklet.  Keep  simple,  and  make  but  few  leaves.  Bind 
simply  and  use  colored  design  on  cover. 

Correlation. — Simple  poems  and  bits  of  prose  description  will  furnish  good  reading 
and  are  sure  to  call  up  visions  easily  put  into  pictorial  forms.  The  various  observances 
of  Arbor  Day,  Memorial  Day,  and  Promotion  Day  become  a  correlating  center.  A  poem 
written  about  a  single  flower  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  flower  booklet. 

Study. — ^The  work  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  season.  The  coming  of  the  first 
catkins;  the  coming  out  of  the  first  flowers  and  the  flying  back  of  the  first  birds  are 
topics  of  perennial  delight  to  little  children.  Study  characteristics  of  each  as  well  as 
their  time  of  coming.    In  design,  study  effects  of  regular  spacing. 

Picture  study. — "Before  the  Storm,"  Dupr^;  "Age  of  Innocence,"  Reynolds;  "Two 
Families,"  Gardner. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

September  and  October — Nature  drawing  and  color. 

Drawing. — Fall  flowers  and  fruits  with  idea  of  making  records  or  plates  for  future 
uses.  It  is  time  now  to  insist  upon  greater  accuracy  in  drawing,  finer  proportions  and 
better  details.    Draw  in  pencil  outline  and  light  and  shade. 

Color. — ^Treat  nature  drawings  in  beautifully  refined  color  qualities  for  satisfying 
effects  and  decorative  purposes.  Note  predominance  of  grayed  color  in  nature  and 
effective  use  of  strong  color. 
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Making. — Sewing  and  cooking  for  girls.  Manual  training  for  boys,  maVing  of  simple 
stools,  bookcases,  cabinets,  tables,  etc.,  after  preliminary  exercises  and  instruction 
on  various  constructive  elements  involved.  Detailed  drawing  of  objects  to  be  made. 
Application  of  color  to  sewing  materials. 

Correlation, — Choose  one  phase  of  the  work  and  trace  its  development  in  history. 
Correlate  fall  drawing  with  nature  study.    Botany. 

Study, — Careful  rendering  of  nature  for  botanical  analysis.  Beauty  of  color  har- 
mony, use  of  complementary  colors,  etc.  Study  differences  in  poster  effects  of  color 
and  interior  decorative  color. 

Picture  9tudy,—'''Eo\y  Grail  Series,"  Sargent;  "The  Water  Carrier,''  Millet^  '*  West- 
minster Abbey,''  London. 

November^  December^  and  January — Constructive  drawing  and  design. 

Drawing. — Various  objects  in  different  positions.  Note  the  constructive  features, 
as  the  joining  of  the  handle  on  a  teapot;  the  construction  of  the  nozzle;  joining  of  the 
neck  of  a  can  to  the  nose,  etc.  Make  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawings  of  the 
constructive  problems.  Draw  them  also  in  perspective.  Make  memory  drawings 
of  objects  previously  studied. 

Design. — Make  and  apply  designs  to  the  problems  in  making.  Competitive  design 
of  a  cover  for  the  annual  school  report.  Do  not  feel  obliged  to  always  apply  surface 
decoration,  however,  as  good  design  in  the  construction  is,  more  often  than  otherwise, 
all  that  is  necessary. 

Mating. — Continue  the  sewing  and  cooking  for  girls,  and  woodworking  for  the  boys. 

Correlation. — Connect  with  other  studies  in  a  vital  way.  Children  should  by  this 
tune  combine  their  drawing  with  other  work  quite  freely  and  unconsciously.  Keep 
the  standard  for  illustrative  work  always  hig^.  Discourage  the  tendency  toward 
poor  drawing  and  writing  in  other  lessons. 

Study. — Memorize  familiar  objects  and  study  their  construction  and  characteris- 
tics with  r^ard  to  the  representation  of  them.  Study  for  beauty  and  grace  in  line 
and  mass  and  work  carefully  for  beautiful  results  in  the  making. 

Picture  study. — ''Madonna  of  the  Shop,"  Dagnan-Bouveret;  "Queen  Louise," 
Richter;  "Temperance,"  Bum&Jones. 

February  and  March — Pictorial  drawing  and  composition. 

Drawing. — ^Make  careful  studies  of  still-life  groups,  working  for  pictorial  or  picture 
effect.  Treat  also  in  a  decorative  way,  applying  the  study  of  good  composition  to 
both  the  decorative  and  representative  picture.  Draw  in  pencil  light  and  shade, 
outline,  charcoal.  Treat  in  a  decorative  manner  by  rendering  similar  studies  in 
flat  washes  of  color  with  heavy  outline.  Compose  simple  landscapes  in  flat  value 
and  flat  color. 

Making, — Continue  the  manual-training  work  as  first  started,  laying  emphasis  on 
the  value  of  good  workmanship.  That  school  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  does  not 
have  some  handicraft  work  which  fumidies  a  motive  for  the  application  of  drawing 
principles. 

Correlation. — ^The  landscape  composition  will  illustrate  the  study  of  geography. 
The  pictorial  rendering  may  be  utilized  throughout  all  the  other  studies.  Correlate 
cooking  and  physiology.  Collect  specimens  of  various  woods  and  make  records  of 
them. 

Study, — ^Effects  of  light  and  shade,  shadows,  perspective.  Note  the  elements  of 
good  composition  as  seen  and  developed  through  picture  study  and  apply  to  the  draw- 
ing. Study  effect  of  line  in  leading  one  into  the  picture;  mass  for  a  like  reason,  and 
good  framing.  In  the  manual-training  work  study  Japanese  embroideries  for  exam- 
ples of  good  technic  and  good  furniture  for  construction,  use  and  care  of  the  wood. 
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Picture  study.— **The  King  of  Rome/'  Gieuze;  ''The  Mill,"  Rembrandt;  ''Pot  of 
Basil/'  Alexander. 

Apnl,  May,  and  June — Plant  drawing  and  decoratUm. 

Drawing. — ^Represent  accurately  details  of  early  growth.  Draw  the  spring  flowers 
in  outline  and  color  for  botanical  work,  with  special  emphasis  on  details  of  construc- 
tion. Draw  in  various  positions  and  dissect  the  flowers  for  more  careful  study.  Draw 
varioua  parts  for  decorative  units.    Draw  the  spring  birds  and  butterflies. 

Design, — ^Treat  spring  drawing  in  a  decorative  way  by  conventionalizing  the  draw- 
ings and  applying  to  work  in  making.  Design  cover  for  graduation  program  and  school 
booklet. 

Making, — Complete  work  in  sewing  and  woodworking.  Make  graduation  programs, 
to  be  judged,  and  the  best  used  upon  that  occasion.  Make  portfolio  or  book  of  design 
and  drawing  work  for  other  school  subjects.  Print  carefully  from  alphabets  previously 
learned. 

Correlation, — Study  of  spring  with  physical  geography  and  nature  study.  Write  a 
paper  on  conventionalization  for  English;  figure  cost  of  work  in  making,  as  cloth, 
thread,  needles,  wood,  nails,  stain,  etc.,  in  arithmetic,  or  figure  profits  on  machine- 
made  articles,  etc. 

Study, — Practical  results  from  drawing  and  making.  Note  development  of  various 
technics  and  possibilities  of  following  it  to  a  high  grade  of  workmanship  and  art. 

Picture  study,—'' The  Haymaker,'^  Adan;  "David,'^  Michel  Angelo;  "Medfield 
Meadows/'  Innees. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Course  of  Study  in  Drawing  and  Industrial  Education.^ 

Drawing. 

Until  our  school  system  provides  a  more  thorough  course  in  drawing,  a  special  teacher 
or  supervisor  for  the  subject  will  be  required.  Smaller  towns  situated  near  each  other 
should  combine  to  hire  a  teacher  of  drawing.  Sometimes  three  or  four  small  towns  can 
be  well  supervised  by  a  good  teacher. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  through  monthly  teachers'  meetings  to  have  the  draw- 
ing supervisor  meet  the  teachers  of  the  rural  districts  and  instruct  them  in  the  work 
for  the  following  month.  The  teachers  should  be  expected  to  work  out  in  this  meeting 
the  lessons  which  they  will  present  to  their  pupils.  In  this  way,  they  will  meet  the 
same  difiiculties  whidi  the  pupils  meet  and  the  supervisor  can  help  to  solve  them. 

The  work  in  drawing  will  make  an  especially  strong  appeal  to  the  rural  teacher,  for 
all  about  her  the  fields  and  woods  are  teeming  with  materials  to  use.  The  country 
child  should  be  taught  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  things  about  him.  He  is  surrounded 
by  beauty  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  while  Uie  city  boy  sees  the  creations  of 
man. 

Nature  does  not  reveal  herself  to  the  careless  observer;  but  to  him  who  studies  her 
sky  and  trees,  fruits  and  flowers,  "she  speaks  a  various  language." 

Grade  teachers,  who  are  especially  fond  of  the  work,  should  be  encouraged  to 
specialize  in  drawiiig,  since  a  good  teacher  usually  makes  a  good  supervisor.  All 
teachers  should  feel  the  need  of  some  training  along  thialine.  The  tendency  toward 
industrial  education  puts  new  demands  upon  the  teacher,  and  no  subject  can  be  taught 
well  without  special  preparation. 

Summer  schools  offer  courses  in  these  subjects,  and  the  wide-awake  teacher  will 
avail  herself  of  the  opportunities  to  prepare  for  this  work. 

>  Rose  M.  FetieroU,  expert  assistant  in  drawing. 
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MATERIALS. 

Books  should  be  used  only  aa  helps  for  the  teachers.  Teachers  should  be  supplied 
with  as  many  helps  as  possible.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  furnish  the  grade  teacher  with 
two  or  three  copies  of  her  own  grade  book  in  order  that  she  may  cut  out  and  mount  the 
illustrations  for  use  as  good  examples.  She  should  also  have  the  book  for  the  grade 
above  and  also  the  grade  below  her,  in  order  to  know  the  sequence  of  the  work. 

Gray  and  cream  manila  paper  are  preferable  to  white  for  general  use  in  public  schools. 
White  may  be  used  for  pencil  work,  if  preferred.  Sheets  0  by  12  inches  should  be 
used  for  all  grades.  This  sheet  can  be  carefully  torn  lengthwise  or  crosswise  when  a 
smaller  sheet  is  desired.    Children  should  learn  to  tear  paper  carefully. 

Charcoal  is  an  inexpensive  material  which  may  be  used  in  all  grades.  It  is  good  for 
large  mass  drawings  in  the  primary  grades  and  for  smooth  tone  studies  in  the  higher 
grades. 

Colored  crayons  may  be  used  in  any  grade  but  are  especially  adapted  to  lower  grade 
work.  If  supplied  for  the  lower  grades,  they  might  be  borrowed  for  use  in  the  highor 
grades. 

If  a  special  teacher  of  drawing  is  provided,  water  color  can  be  begun  in  the  interme- 
diate grades.  The  three-color  box  with  black  added  is  a  good  box  for  grade  work. 
Work  in  brush  and  ink  or  black  water  color  can  precede  the  color  lessons  until  the 
handling  of  the  brush  is  acquired. 

Soft  pencils  should  be  used  in  the  higher  grades,  beginning  with  the  fifth  or  sixth 
grade. 

Tinted  papers  will  be  found  very  pleasing  for  construction  work. 

Mounting  cards  for  exhibition  should  be  of  a  soft  gray,  tan,  or  ivy-green  color. 

It  seems  a  good  plan  to  have  pupils  construct  large  envelopes  of  manila  paper  in 
which  to  keep  their  drawings.  The  older  pupils  might  make  envelopes  for  the  lower 
grades,  since  it  is  a  good  construction  problem.  If  drawings  are  kept  in  order  as  to 
lessons,  it  will  be  easy  to  exhibit  the  work  by  lessons,  by  passing  out  envelopes  and 
having  each  pupil  hold  up  his  sheets,  one  by- one. 

Ekbch  sheet  should  have  the  name  of  the  child,  his  grade,  and  the  number  of  sheet 
written  plainly  just  above  the  center  on  the  back  of  the  sheet. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  good-sized  poster  board  of  olive  green  or  tan  burlap,  on 
which  several  of  the  better  drawings  of  the  last  lesson  should  always  appear.  This  is 
a  stimulus  to  good  work. 

THE  LESSON. 

All  nature  subjects  should  be  large,  and  a  sufficient  number  for  every  pupil  to  see 
one  plainly  is  necessary.  Boards  should  be  placed  across  the  aisles  resting  on  opposite 
desks — two  in  every  second  aisle.  Ordinarily  six  boards  are  sufficient.  On  these 
boards  can  be  placed  easels  made  of  a  large  cardboard,  with  the  bottom  turned  back, 
on  which  books  can  be  placed  to  make  it  stand.  The  nature  subject  can  be  pinned  to 
this  easel.    Vegetables  or  still  life  can  be  arranged  on  the  boards. 

Large,  fresh  specimens  should  always  be  supplied.  All  pupils  in  the  room  should 
draw.  A  child  should  have  a  second  sheet  of  paper  only  by  special  ]>enmssion  from 
the  teacher.  He  should  be  made  to  feel  that  bis  first  sheet  is  to  be  his  best  work. 
Practice  lessons  are  apt  to  be  carelessly  done  and  the  vitality  of  the  lesson  is  lost. 
Pupils  should  never  be  allowed  to  draw  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

In  presenting  any  lesson  in  drawing  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  conversation  about 
the  subject  to  be  drawn.  If  nature  subjects — the  name,  growth,  size,  and  placing,  etc.» 
are  important.  Help  the  child  to  look  for  these  carefully  before  he  begins  to  draw. 
In  still  life  there  is  the  grouping,  the  teaching  of  ellipses,  the  placing  of  one  object 
back  of  another,  etc.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  teach  the  child  in  the  drawing  class.  You 
will  not  check  his  originality  and  you  can  arouse  his  interest.    Help  him  to  see  things 
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as  he  diaws.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  drawings  may  be  put  up  and  criticisms 
made  by  the  class.    Helpful  criticism  rather  than  fault-finding  is  desired. 

Color  boxes  should  be  cleaned  after  each  lesson  by  removing  superfluous  color  from 
the  cakes  with  a  moist  brush.  Every  lesson  should  be  one  in  neatness  and  accuracy. 
Each  pupil  should  have  a  cloth  when  painting  on  which  to  clean  his  brush.  The 
brush  should  be  drawn  across  it  lightly,  otherwise  the  bristles  will  pull  out.  At  the 
end  of  the  lesson  the  brush  should  be  dipped  into  the  water  several  times  and  then 
shaken  to  bring  it  to  a  point.  Brushes  when  used  for  lines  should  be  held  vertically — 
for  washes  obliquely. 

In  mounting  for  exhibitions  the  mounts  should  not  be  too  crowded.  It  is  hard  to 
see  quality  on  account  of  quantity,  sometimes.  Four  to  six  drawings  are  usually 
enough  for  the  average-sized  mount.  Drawings  of  the  same  kind  should  be  kept  to- 
gether, viz,  nature  subjects,  still-life  objects,  etc. 

COURSE   OF  STUDT. 

Grades  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  lessons  in  these  grades  should  be  closely  related  to  ther  subjects.  The  stories 
and  poems  given  under  the  head  of  English  should  be  illustrated .  Good  spelling  lessons 
can  frequently  be  taken  from  the  drawing  lesson,  and  the  language  lesson  can  be  very 
closely  related.  If  rightly  taught,  drawing  will  vitalize  every  other  subject.  Pri- 
mary pupils  should  draw  or  paint  in  mass,  since  they  are  not  able  to  produce  a  line 
with  feeling.  Their  lines  are  apt  to  be  hard  and  mechanical.  Pencil  outline  should 
be  reserved  for  the  higher  grades.  The  length  of  periods  in  the  lower  grades  should  be 
from  15  to  25  minutes  and  it  is  desirable  that  drawing  be  taught  every  day  in  these 
grades. 

The  work  in  drawing  in  the  lower  grades  should  be  correlated  with  the  industrial 
work.  Indeed,  it  is  so  closely  related  ih&t  it  is  hard  to  separate  it.  The  teacher  should 
keep  this  in  mind  and  have  all  designs  made  to  use  on  some  article,  no  matter  how  sim- 
ple, which  is  constructed  by  the  child. 

September—October— November. 

Teach  terms:  Top,  bottom,  center,  right,  left,  side,  back,  front,  comer.  Creasing 
and  tearing  of  paper.  Teach  the  six  standard  colors.  Combinations  of  green,  orange, 
and  violet.  Paint  a  color  scale.  Paint  a  rainbow.  Paint  fall  flowers  and  berries  in 
color  mass.  Paint  a  simple  fall  landscape.  Illustrate  fall  games  or  stories,  told  in  the 
langua^  lessons.    Paint  vegetables  in  mass  with  crayon  or  charcoal.    Paint  the 

ftumpkm  for  Thankmvine.  Other  Thanksgiving  subjects,  such  as  the  turkey, 
ack-o '-lantern,  etc.  Use  uiese  in  decoration  of  a  Thanksgiving  booklet.  Teach  the 
plachig  of  a  imit  or  border.  Illustrate  Thanksgiving  subjects:  (a)  Catching  the 
turkey:  (6)  Thanksgiving  dinner;  (c)  Pilgrims. 

December— January— February . 

Make  anu  decorate  Japanese  lanterns.  Paint  lanterns.  Paint  the  Christmas  tree. 
Paint  the  Christmas  stocking.  Paint  a  reindeer.  Make  simple  arrangements  for 
borders  by  repetition  of  units.  Apply  these  to  the  Christmas  cards,  calendars,  book- 
lets, candy  boxes,  etc.  Paint  winter  landscape.  Illustrate  memory  selections  from 
the  English  course.  Illustrate  Christmas  subjects:  (a)  Hanp:ing  the  stockings;  (6) 
brin£[ing  the  Christmas  tree;  (c)  Santa  Claus  coming;  (d)  Christmas  morning.  Paint 
toys  m  mass  with  crayons,  engines,  carts,  cars,  horns,  drums,  sled,  ship,  large  animal 
toys,  etc.  Paint  articles  of  clothing,  caps^  hats,  mittens,  rubbers,  rubber  boots,  shoes, 
hand  bags.  Winter  landscape,  using  white  chalk  for  snow.  Illustrate  games:  What 
I  do  with  my  toys.  Winter  sports:  Coasting,  skating,  making  a  snow  man,  making  a 
snow  fort.  Make  and  decorate  valentines.  Make  and  decorate  booklets  for  Lincoln's 
and  Washington's  birthday.  These  can  be  made  for  stories  or  poems  used  in  language 
or  reading  lessons.  Simple  lettering  should  be  a  part  of  the  decoration  of  a  booklet 
cover.  Covers  may  be  made  for  booklets  of  trees,  flowers,  or  landscapes.  Study 
Indian  design.    If  possible,  draw  from  a  cat  or  dog.    Give  exercises  in  judging  lengtlis 
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of  lines  by  having  the  pupils  draw  toe-hand  lines  of  a  certain  length  and  afterwards 
measuring  to  test  them. 

Harob— Aprffl—May. 

Easter  subjects.  Paint  Easter  eggs.  Paint  rabbit  from  the  animal,  if  possible. 
Paint  little  cnicks.  Illustrate  Easter  subjects.  Illustrate  Easter  poems  ana  stories. 
Paint  spring  limdscape.  Illustrate  what  the  wind  does.  Paint  an  umbrella  on  a 
rainy  day;  child  may  pose  with  an  open  umbrella.  Illustrate  spring  games  and 
occupations:  (a)  Playing  marbles;  (6)  oase  ball;  (c)  rolling  hoops;  {d)  jumping  rope; 
(e)  making  garaen;  (/)  planting  flowers. 

Illustrate:  (a)  The  circuj;  (6)  subjects  sngffested  by  spring  poems.  Paint  a  watering 
can.  Paint  budded  twi^:  (a)  Pussy  wiUow;  (5)  horse  chestnut;  (c)  lilac.  Paint 
8pring[  flowers.  Paint  robms  and  bluebirds.  A  good  effect  can  be  gotten  by  painting 
in  white  chalk,  and  then  painting  other  colors  into  it. 

Grades  4,  5,  and  6. 

The  length  of  periods  in  these  grades  should  be  about  85  minutes.  Three  lessons  a 
week  should  be  given. 

September— October— November. 

If  a  |;ood  supervisor  is  provided,  water  color  mav  be  introduced  into  these  grades, 
otherwise  it  will  be  much  better  to  use  ink  or  black  water  colcnr. 

Crayons  may  be  borrowed  from  the  lower  mdes  for  color  studies. 

Paint  ^11  flowers,  berries,  and  seed  pods.  These  may  be  done  in  mass  with  crayons, 
brush,  and  ink  or  black  water  color. 

Make  color  schemes  from  autumn  leaves,  berries,  and  flowers,  to  be  used  later. 

Draw  leaves  in  different  positions  in  brush  or  pencil  outline.  Draw  different  pro- 
portioned rectangles  and  place  sprays  of  flowers,  berries,  or  seed  pods  within,  making 
pleaeing  compositions. 

Paint  fhiit  on  the  branch,  apple,  ^pes,  quince,  etc. 

Place  these  in  an  inclosing  name  m  tones  of  gray  or  color. 

Paint  vegetables  with  ancf  without  foliage. 

Draw  the  same  in  accented  pencil  outline. 

Motives  may  be  found  by  cutting  through  seed  pods,  flowers,  etc.  These  may  be 
used  singly  or  in  borders  for  decoratins;  cover  for  booklets. 

A  tree  biook,  a  flowor  book,  or  a  seea  book  may  be  made. 

December- January- Febniary. 

Designs  may  be  made  to  decorate  articles  planned  for  Christmas  work  in  the  manual- 
training  course. 

The  nolly  branches,  Christmas  tree,  bells,  etc.,  furnish  motives  for  the  designs. 

Simple  lettering  should  be  taught  and  used  as  a  part  of  the  decoration  for  the  booklet. 

Squared  paper  will  be  found  helpful  in  teaching  both  lettering  and  design. 

Paint  Japanese  lanterns. 

Draw  the  lanterns  in  accented  pencil  outline. 

Study  dress  fobrics  and  select  good  ones  as  to  color  and  design.  Paint  a  plaid. 
Paint  a  rug. 

Teach  sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  hemisphere,  souare,  prism,  and  right  angled  triangular 
prism,  and  the  shapes  of  the  circle,  oquare,  oblong,  semi-circle,  and  triangle. 

Draw  in  light  pencil  outline  and  accent,  objects  based  on  these  type  forms:  Vege- 
tables, kitchen  articles,  books,  baskets,  etc. 

Simple  groups  of  these  may  be  stuaied  in  the  higher  intermediate  grades.  They 
may  also  be  arranged  for  composition  in  line  or  flat  tones. 

Study  landscape  with  bare  trees.    Paint  winter  landscape  at  sunset. 

Make  good  booklet  covers  in  which  to  put  compositions  about  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington.   A^Eike  valentines. 

March— April— May . 

Paint  from  animals  if  possible,  in  mass  with  brush.  Draw  from  the  pose  in  mass. 
Study  complementary  colors.  Paint  the  birds  as  they  anrive  in  the  spring.  These 
may  be  pamted  with  brush  and  with  colored  czayons.  Beunt  a  spring  landscape. 
Draw  ana  paint  from  budded  twigs. 
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Grades  7  and  8. 
The  period  should  be  about  40  or  45  minutes  long,  two  periods  each  week. 

September— October— November. 

Make  large  accented  pencil  outline  studies  of  leaves  in  different  positions.  Make 
large  studies  of  fall  growths.  Make  compositions  from  these  studies  and  paint  in  flat 
tones  of  color.  Study  color  schemes  in  connection  with  this  work.  Fall  leaves  and 
butterflies  are  good  materials  for  color  schemes.  Make  large  pencil  outline  sketches 
of  groups  of  vegetables.  Place  groups  within  frame  lines  for  composition.  Make  a 
Thankflgiving  booklet  cover. 

December— January— February. 

Make  a  good  border  deskpa  and  apply  it  to  some  useful  article.  Make  a  Christmas 
calendar  using  a  suitable  decoration.    Study  lettering  carefully.    Make  a  written  or 

frinted  page,  studying  spacins;.  Try  to  anply  this  to  essays  and  all  written  work, 
erspective.  Draw  cylindricaT  objects  studying  the  ellipse  above  and  below  the  eye 
and  on  the  eye  level.  Draw  cubical  and  rectangular  objects,  Btud)ring  receding  ed^, 
vanishing  points,  etc.  Solve  several  geometric  problems:  (a)  To  bisect  a  strai^t  Ime ; 
(b)  to  bisect  an  angle;  (c)  to  erect  a  perpendicular  at  the  end  of  a  line;  (d)  to  erect  a 
perpendicular  at  a  given  point;  (e)  to  divide  a  line  into  several  equal  pazts;  (f)  to  con- 
struct a  pentagon. 

Make  nee-hand  working  drawings  of  simple  geometric  solids  such  as  the  cube,  square, 
prism,  cylinder,  triangular  prism,  cone,  spnere.  Use  neat  free-hand  lettering  on  these 
orawings,  having  regard  to  placing. 

March— April— May. 

Make  large  auick  sketches  of  animals.  Draw  in  accented  pencil  outline  from  the 
posed  figure.  Make  large  studies  in  pencil  outline  of  hats,  shoes,  rubbers,  etc.  Study 
buildings  and  towers  from  windows.  Draw  the  street  scene  with  attention  to  per- 
spective. Make  careful  pencil  sketches  of  budded  twigs  and  spring  flowers.  Place 
taese  in  color  composition. 

PICTUEH  STUDY. 

The  following  pictures  are  suggested.  Selections  may  be  made  from  the  list.  It 
is  not  expected  that  all  of  them  will  be  taught. 

Grade  I. 

Feeding  the  Hens Millet. 

The  First  Step : Millet. 

Can't  You  Talk Holmes. 

St.  John  and  the  Lamb Murillo. 

A  Fascinating  Tale.  .^ Ronner. 

Kittens  Playmg Ronner. 

The  Pet  Bird Von  Breman. 

The  Cat  Family Reynolds,  Adam. 

Infant  Samuel Reynolds. 

Baby  Stuart Van  Dyke. 

Grade  II. 

Dutch  Girl  with  Cat Hoecker. 

Feeding  Her  Birds Millet. 

The  Knitting  Shepherdess Millet. 

Saved Landseer. 

The  Sick  Monkey Landseer. 

Miss  Bowles Reynolds. 

The  Farm  Yard Roll . 

Children  of  the  Shell Murillo. 

The  Divine  Shepherd Murillo. 

A  Helping  Hand Renouf . 

Young  Handera  First  Efforts Dicksee. 
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Grade  III. 

School  in  Brittany « Jeoffioy. 

French  Bovb  in  School Jeoffiov. 

The  Age  of  Innocence Reynolds. 

Ring  OT  the  Forest Landaeer. 

Homehoeing Landseer. 

Going  to  Work Millet. 

PiknmB  Going  to  Church Boughton. 

Madonna  of  the  Chair Raphael. 

At  the  Watering  Trough * Dagnan  Bonveret. 

The  Sheepfold Jacque. 

Grade  IV. 

Village  Blacksmith Herrinff. 

Arrival  of  the  Shepherd Le  Rolle. 

The  Balloon Depre. 

The  Gleaners Millet. 

The  Angelus Millet. 

Pilgrim  Exiles Boughton. 

The  Mill Ruj^eal. 

Ploughing Bonheur. 

Lincoln De  Camp. 

Mozart  and  Sister Schneider. 

Grade  V. 

The  Connoisseurs Landseer. 

On  the  Alert Bonheur. 

By  the  River LeRoU. 

Tne  Shepherdess LeRoll. 

The  Sheepfold Jacque. 

On  the  Prairie Dupre. 

Return  of  the  Mayflower BouRhton. 

Sistine  Madonna Rapnael 

John  Alden  and  Priscilla Boughton. 

Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware Leutze. 

Grade  VI. 

Song  of  the  Lark Breton. 

End  of  Labor Breton. 

The  Sower Millet 

Labor Millet 

Return  of  the  Mayflower Boughton* 

Christ  and  the  Doctors Homnan. 

Christmas  Chimes Blashfield. 

Stag  at  Bay Landseer. 

Oxen  Going  to  the  Farm Troyon. 

Returning  to  the  Farm Troyon. 

Mozart  at  Vienna Ham  man. 

Grade  VII. 

Night  Watch Rembrandt 

The  Syndics Rembrandt. 

The  Mill Rembrandt 

The  Willows Corot. 

Dance  of  the  Nymphs Corot. 

Lake  at  Ville  d'^Avaiy Corot. 

Embarkment  of  the  Pilgrims Weir. 

Holy  Night Corr^gio. 

Holy  Fauiily Murilio. 

The  Avenue Hobbema. 

Mozart  and  Sister  before  Maria-Theresa Ender. 
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Grade  VIII. 

SirGalaliad Watta. 

Viigin,  Child,  and  St.  John..... Botticelli. 

Frieze  of  the  Frophets Seigeant 

The  Doge BellinL 

Delphic  Sibyl Angelo. 

The  Old  Temeraire Turner. 

The  Golden  Stair Bume-Jones. 

Boston  Public  Library 

Beethoven  in  Bonn Seyendecker. 

OUTUNE   FOR  STUDY. 

The  Picture. 

Name  of  picture.  Name  of  artist.  Why  it  was  painted.  Story  in  the  picture. 
Center  of  interest.    Composition.    Where  it  is  now. 

The  Artist. 

A  few  facts  as  to  nationality,  when  he  psdnted,  and  where.  Several  of  his  best 
productions. 

Industrial  Education, 
handwork. 

The  following  outline  of  handwork  in  the  first  five  grades  offers  suggestions  for  the 
work  of  an  entire  school  year  in  each  of  the  various  grades,  and  is  based  upon  a  mini- 
mum time  of  80  minutes  a  week.  In  adjusting  the  work  and  time  schedule,  always 
consider  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  try  to  satisfy  these  needs  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  When  possible,  plan  to  have  the  m^tnual  work  just  before  or  immediately 
after  recess,  as  much  time  may  be  saved  in  distributing  or  collecting  material.  Fre- 
quently, however,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades,  the  work  can  be  given  to  a  great 
advantage  when  the  children  are  restless  or  s^ter  they  have  been  subject  to  a  nervous 
strain. 

In  order  to  have  unity,  flexibility,  and  interest,  the  work  has  been  grouped  about 
the  English,  history,  and  geography  as  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Pennsylvania,  as  prepared  by  the  department  of  public  instruction. 

As  a  child's  first  experiences  and  interests  are  bounded  by  the  home,  the  aim  should 
be  first  to  show  the  child's  relation  to  the  home  life  and  then  to  broaden  his  view, 
gradually  leading  him  to  an  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  the  social  and 
industrial  activities  surrounding  him,  and  to  the  realization  of  the  dignity  of  useful 
labor.  Furthermore,  in  so  doing  the  child  is  given  many  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
pression of  his  thoughts.  These  expressions  of  thought  will  at  first  be  crude,  but 
from  the  frequent  comparisons  he  will  make  from  time  to  time,  with  iuB  observations, 
the  sense  of  symmetry  and  proportion  will  be  gradually  developed. 

No  child-  can  do  his  best  unless  happy.  As  true  happiness  never  comes  through 
the  development  of  selfish  interests,  but  rather  by  obedience  to  law  and  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others,  the  teacher  should  give  group  problems  from  time  to  time. 

Many  varieties  of  handwork  are  suggested,  so  that  the  many  sides  of  child  nature 
may  be  appealed  to,  and  by  following  a  number  of  the  occupations,  greater  skill  may 
be  developed  and  a  broader  grasp  of  industrial  conditions  may  be  secured  by  the 
child. 

The  handwork  should  be  directed,  as  much  so  as  the  other  duties  of  the  child;  if 
not  directed,  it  will  become  mere  ''busy  work  "  and  lose  its  value  in  the  education  of 
the  pupil. 

Do  not  expect  accurate  work  from  young  children,  but  always  have  in  mind  the 
ages  and  abilities  of  the  several  pupils.  The  ultimate  aim  is  not  periection  in  the 
details  of  the  project,  but  the  making  oi  useful  citizens. 
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While  various  forms  of  handwork  are  suggested,  undoubtedly  some  teachers  will 
find  it  advisable,  at  times,  to  use  some  other  type  of  work  better  adapted  to  local 
conditions. 

It  is  not  thought  that  all  schools  will  use  all  the  projects  mentioned,  but  the  teachera 
will  select  those  projects  best  suited  to  their  needs. 

There  is  no  other  material  which  will  lend  itself  to  so  many  purposes  in  the  dass- 
room  as  paper.  The  use  of  the  scissors  in  cutting  the  various  figures  gives  the  child 
a  valuable  training  in  the  use  of  hand  and  eye. 

ORADB   ONE. 

stories  for  Illustration. 

The  Little  Red  Hen  from  "Baby  Days" Mary  Mapes  Dodge 

The  Gineer  Bread  Man  from  "Betby  Days" Mary  Mapes  Dodge 

The  Little  Tin  Soldier Anderson 

The  Discontented  Pine  Tree Anderson 

The  Three  Bears  in  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables Baldwin 

Stories  of  the  Brownies Bing^iam 

Historical  Subjects  for  Illustration. 

Indian  Life:  Indian  Life.  Indian  Village.  Cut  from  paper,  tomahawks,  bow  and 
arrow,  tents,  assemble  a  number  of  tents  so  as  to  form  a  village.  Make  Indian 's  girl 
costume. 

Thanksgiving.  Cut  from  paper  the  various  articles  upon  the  Thanksgiving  table. 
Mount  them  upon  cardboard  so  as  to  represent  the  table  set.  Cut  and  mount  figures 
to  represent  ''Going  to  Grandfather's"  and  "Going  to  Chiux^h." 

Wfu^ington  's  Birthday.  Cut  from  paper  and  mount  a  hatchet  and  a  cherry  tree. 
Make  a  Washington 's  hat  from  paper. 

Local  Events.  Cut  figures  from  paper  and  arrange  them  so  as  to  illustrate  some 
event  in  local  history. 

Seasons  and  Special  Days  for  Illustration,  in  Paper. 

Autumn.  Grapes,  vegetables,  cutting  com,  thrashing,  gathering  apples  and  nuts, 
making  cider  and  apple  butter,  husking  com,  butchering. 

Winter.    Roastins;  apples,  popping  com,  coasting,  snowballing,  sleighing. 

Spring.     Cut  ana  tear  trees,  garden  tools,  make  pinwheels,  wmdmuls,  etc. 

mlloween.    Make  Jack  O  'Limtem  lamp  shade. 

Thanksgiving.    See  historical  subjects. 

Christmas.    Cut  out  tovs,  Christmas  trees,  stockings,  fold  fireplaces. 

St.  Valentine's  Day.    ifake  valentines. 

Lincoln 's  Birthday.    Fold  flat-bottomed  boat. 

Washington's  Birthday.    See  historical  subjects. 

Easter.  Cut  out  flowers,  ^ggs,  chickens,  rabbits,  cut  and  fold  a  chicken  coop. 
Fold  Easter  basket. 

May  Day.    Make  May  Day  baskets  and  May  Day  gowns  from  paper. 

Memorial  Day.    Make  a  soldier 's  cap  from  paper. 

Flag  Day.    Story  of  Betsy  Ross.    Make  flags  from  colored  paper. 

Closing  D&y,    Illustrate  traveling;  cars,  trolley,  boat. 

Supplementary  Work. 
Paper  Weaving.    Single  weaving:  Mat,  baisket.    Right  and  left  weaving;  book- 
mark, mat,  napkm  ring. 
Paper  Constmction.    Table,  chairs,  bedroom  furniture. 

GRADE  TWO. 

Stories  for  Illustration. 

Hiawatha Last  part. 

Fishing  and  Hunting Mott  and  Dutton. 

Eskimo  Stories Mary  E.  E.  Smith. 

The  Christmas  Story Bible. 

Robin  Redbreast ,.,,,...,., , AUingham. 
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Historical  Subjects  for  Illustration. 

Indian  liife.  Make  bow  and  arrow,  papoose  cradle.  Paper  cutting  to  illustrate 
the  Indian's  method  of  securing  food,  trapping,  hunting,  fishing.    Bei^  stringing. 

POgrims.  Make  log  cabins  and  church  from  paper.  Arrange  cabins  and  church 
on  sand  tables  so  as  to  form  a  settlement.  Model  m  sand  and  form  paper  ship  May- 
flower.   Make  Pilgrim's  hat,  sword,  ciadle.    Dutch  windnull. 

Nature  Study  and  Geographical  Subjects  for  Paper  Construction. 

Clock,  sundial,  wheel,  weather  vane,  leaves,  flowers. 

Modeling  from  clay.    Birds,  eggs,  vegetables. 

Hallo  we  en.    Lantern. 

Discovery  Day.    SaO  boats,  "Santa  Maria,''  "Pinta,"  "Nina." 

Thankfigiving.    Puritan  costume  for  boy  or  girl  from  paper. 

Christnuis.    Cornucopia. 

St.  Valentine 's  Day.    Valentine. 

Washington 's  Birthday.    Soldier 's  hat. 

Lincoln's  Birthday.    Sailor's  cap. 

Arbor  Day.    Posters  illustrating  "Tree  Planting"  and  "Treasure  Trove.'* 

Easter.    Cut  out  flowerpot  with  flowers,  and  mount. 

May  Day.    May  Day  basket  from  paper. 

Memorial  Day.    Fan  from  red,  white,  and  blue  paper. 

Flag  Day.    Flags  of  various  countries  from  colored  paper. 

Vacation  Days.    Tents  and  li^thouse  from  paper. 

Supplementary  Work. 

Caidboaid  construction.    Napkin  ring,  lamp  shade,  pencil  trav,  basket,  handker- 
chief box,  pencil  box,  match  holder,  brush  broom  holder,  bill  holder,  comb  box. 
Weaving.    Spool  weaving;  toy  reins.    Cardboard  looms;  holder,  rugs,  hammocks. 
Knotting.    Jute  hammock,  whistle  chain,  rafSa  bag,  twine  bag,  horse  reins. 
Braiding.    Bafiia,  three  and  five  strand. 

GRADE  THREE. 

Stories  for  Illustration. 

Docas,  the  Indian  Boy.    Snedden. 
Hiawatha,  Selections.    Longfellow. 

Historical  and  Geographical  Subjects  for  Illustration. 

Indian  Life.  "Docas."  Weave  small  raffia  baskets, make  cart  from  cardboard, 
trsms  from  cardboard  and  twigs,  whistles  from  reeds  and  willows. 

Columbus.  Make  in  sand  a  relief  map  of  the  West  Indies  showing  the  landing 
place  of  Columbus. 

In  connection  with  Independence.  Construction  of  forts  and  earthworks  on  PAnd 
table  to  illustrate  some  of  the  important  engagements  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Make  from  wood  pulp  a  relief  map  of  Pennsylvania,  placing  at  the  various  localities 
the  products  of  that  region. 

Special  Days. 

See  suggestions  for  special  days  in  grades  one  and  two.  These  ideas  may  be  carried 
out  on  a  more  elaborate  plan  for  grade  three. 

Supplementary  Work. 

Weaving.    Raffia  rup,  jute  njyjs,  yam  rugs,  raffia  cardcase. 

Braiding  and  Weaving.  Raffia  picture  frame,  raffia  brush-broom  holder,  raffia 
nakpin  ring,  raffia  needle  book,  raftia  calendar  back,  raffia  penwiper,  raffia  stamp 
box,  raffia  pin  ball,  raffia  scissor's  chain^  raffia  bookmark,  raffia  mat,  raffia  bag  or  purse, 
raffia  (^ving  bail,  raffia  scrapbox,  rama  handkerchief  box. 

Black  Printing,  using  wooden  pegs. 

1«827°— 14 6 
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Local  IndtistrieB  or  Local  ImpiovementB. 

"MAke  a  etudy  of  some  indnBtry  or  improvement  and  illustzate  by  construction  in 
paper  or  cardboard. 

ORADB  rouR. 

Stories  for  IlluBtration. 

The  Pied  Piper Browning. 

The  Tent  Dwellers Dopp. 

Thor  and  his  Hammer  in  Norse  Tales Mabie. 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie Craig. 

Historical  Subjects  for  Illustration. 

Virginia  Life.  Model  on  a  sand  table  the  section  of  Yiiginia  where  the  first  settle- 
ment was  made.  Construct  the  settlers^  cabins,  blockhouses,  and  stocloides  and 
place  them  on  the  sand  table  so  as  to  illustrate  the  first  settlement. 

New  England  Life.  Construct  log  houses,  blockhouses  from  paper.  Cut  out  trees, 
com  diocks,  pumpkins,  men,  and  arrange  on  a  sand  table  so  as  to  make  a  model  of  an 
ei^lv  New  England  settlement. 

Tne  Dutch,  Quaker,  and  other  settlements  may  be  illustrated  after  the  manner 
of  the  Virginian  and  New  England  settlements. 

Geographical  Subjects  for  Illustration. 

Commerce.  Construct  a  harbor  on  a  sand  table,  placing  lighthouse,  breakwater, 
eihips,  and  wharves  where  they  should  be. 

Lumbering.  Construct  a  sawmill  of  paper  or  cardboard  and  determine  its  location 
on  a  mountam  side  modeled  of  sand . 

.A^culture.  Construct  a  farm  house,  bams,  sheds,  wa£X)n,  fences  from  cardboard. 
Cut  from  paper,  horses,  cattle  and  chickens.  Arrange  ail  the  projects  so  as  to  form 
a  small  farm. 

Local  Industries  may  be  treated  after  the  manner  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
lumbering. 

Special  Days. 

Elaborate  the  work  given  in  grades  one  and  two. 

Supplementary  Work. 

Block  Printing.    Make  block  from  clay,  blotting  paper,  or  some  substitute. 
Baskets.    Splmt  and  rattan  sewing,  vegetable,  and  waste-paper  baskets.    Bope  and 
rush  baskets  and  twisted  raffia  baskets. 
Weaving.    Rattan  and  raffia  mat,  raffia  cover  for  drinking  glass. 

ORADB  nvE. 

Historical  Subjects  for  Illustration. 

Stories  of  the  Army.  Select  some  important  campaign  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  make  a  relief  map  in  sand  of  the  region  placing  the  forts  and  battle  lines  in  the 
proper  positions. 

^x)neeboro.  Constract  from  paper,  the  cabins,  blockhouses,  stockades,  and  ar* 
ranee  so  as  to  represent  Boonesboro  as  nearly  as  possible.    Use  twigs  if  ]X)ssible. 

Tne  First  Steamboat.  Constmct  a  model  showing  the  Hudson  River  with  the  Pali- 
sades and  the  first  steamboat. 

The  First  Railroad.  The  first  railroad  may  be  treated  after  the  manner  of  the  first 
steamboat. 

The  Civil  War.  Select  some  decisive  engagement  of  the  Civil  War  and  reproduce 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  camps,  battlefields,  etc.,  on  the  sand  table.  Use  sand  and 
day  for  the  fimd  and  cli£fs,  wooa  for  forts,  paper  for  tents  and  houses. 

The  Great  Industries,  using  clay,  cement,  and  wood,  make  a  model  of  a  mine  or  a 
furnace. 
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Special  Days. 

See  suggefltioDfl  for  firet  and  second  grades. 

Supplementary  Work. 

Basketry.    Tied  stitch  rattan  and  raffia  baskets  and  mats.    Indian  stitch  baskets. 
Solid  raffia  plaque. 
Weaving.    Baffia  porch  pillow,  bead  chains,  belts,  and  purses. 
Knotting.    Hammocks,  shopping  bags. 

WASHINaTOK. 

"Teachers'  Manual''  in  Drawing,  from  an  ''Outline  Coarse  ot  Study  for  Common 

Schools  of  the  State  of  Washington." 

Drawing. 
General  Suggestions — 

When  drawing  books  are  adopted  for  any  coimty  the  publishers  should  be  required 
to  furnish  enough  courses  of  study  and  teachers'  manuals  to  supply  the  teachers  of  the 
districts  where  such  books  are  used.  These  manuals  are  loaded  with  most  excellent 
suggestions.  No  teacher  who  expects  to  teach  this  subject  can  afford  to  attempt  to 
get  along  without  such  a  manual. 

Connect  all  study  of  form  and  drawing  as  closely  and  naturally  as  possible  with  other 
lines  of  school  work.  Encourage  especially  all  attempts  at  sketching  from  natural 
objects.  If  a  drawing  is  distinctly  bad,  try  to  cultivate  more  thoughtful  observation. 
The  trouble  is  most  likely  to  be  a  matter  of  imperfect  observation.  Have  all  drawing 
entirely  free-hand,  allowing  no  use  of  rulers  for  straight  lines.  Use  eraser  as  little  as 
possible.  The  object  is  not  to  get  perfect  results  on  paper,  but  to  train  senses,  mind, 
and  hand  to  work  together. 

Make  an  effort  to  have  good  pictures  on  the  walls  and  encourage  children  to  study 
and  discuss  them. 

Encourage  children  to  observe  beautiful  and  appropriate  forms  in  everyday  objects; 
furniture,  household  belongings,  etc.  Start  them  in  the  habit  of  noticing  how  things 
are  made  and  appreciate  what  is  especially  well  designed  as  to  form  and  color. 

OBJECT  DRAWING  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

The  most  effective  means  of  teaching  drawing  to  primary  pupils  is  by  example. 
The  teacher  must  lead,  not  push;  must  draw,  not  talk;  show  how  by  doing,  not 
explaining.  How  does  a  boy  learn  to  swim?  (1)  He  sees  other  boys  swim.  (2)  He 
wants  to  swim.  (3)  He  tries  and  swims.  It  is  the  same  with  flying  kites,  playing 
marbles,  jumping  the  rope,  riding  a  bicycle,  etc.  They  see;  they  have  the  desire; 
they  learn.  Your  pupils  will  learn  drawing  precisely  the  same  way  if  they  have  the 
opportunity. 

Procure  some  simple  objects;  any  simple  form  will  do — ^leaves,  box-elder  seeds, 
simple  flowers,  etc. 

(1)  Give  an  object  to  each  pupil  and  ask  him  to  draw  it  on  his  slate  or  tablet.  Let 
the  pupils  begin  work  immediately.  Teach  them  to  hold  the  object  in  one  hand 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  in  an  easy  position,  to  look  at  it,  and  then  draw,  then 
to  look  again  and  do  the  same .  The  try  is  what  you  are  after,  not  the  drawing.  (2)  You 
step  to  the  blackboard  with  the  object  between  your  thumb  and  forefinger  and  draw 
it  on  the  board.  Do  not  talk;  do  not  explain;  do  not  say  a  word;  simply  draw,  and 
bright  eyes  will  do  the  rest.  Your  drawing  is  not  for  them  to  copy,  but  to  show  how, 
to  lead,  to  encourage.  The  pupils  see  how  you  draw,  see  the  drawing  on  the  black- 
board, and  try  to  do  likewise.    To  be  sure  there  will  be  more  or  less  copying  of  your 
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drawing,  but  never  mind;  this  is  a  tendency  inborn  in  the  human  race  and  is  a  force 
that  wOl  serve  you  well  if  rightly  directed,  so  when  looking  at  the  drawings  of  each  do 
not  judge  harshly  those  who  have  copied  your  drawing,  but  lead  them  to  draw  what 
they  see;  to  draw  their  own  object  and  to  use  soft  lines. 

Turn  the  object  over  and  draw  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  pupils  should  not  draw 
from  two  to  six  objects  in  one  lesson  and  draw  each  as  well  as  if  only  one  were  drawn. 
Slow,  laborious  drawing  in  a  class  of  little  ones  is  not  desirable. 

OBJECT  DRAWINO  IN  THE   QRAMMAR  GRADES. 

How  to  collect  objects. — Do  not  ask  your  pupils  for  objects  in  a  general  way,  but  be 
specific.  Suppose  you  have  20  pupils  and  to-morrow  wish  potatoes  for  each  pupil, 
ask  ''Who  will  bring  20  potatoes  to-morrow  for  the  class  in  drawing?"  From  those 
who  volunteer  choose  one  and  hold  him  responsible  for  the  20  potatoes  on  the  morrow. 
Write  on  the  blackboard  a  list  of  objects  you  want  and  ask  each  pupil  to  pick  out  an 
object  that  he  or  she  can  bring  to  school.  Chai^  each  pupil  with  the  object  he  agrees 
to  bring  and  hold  him  to  the  charge  until  the  debt  is  paid.  A  good  collection  of 
objects  for  drawing  is  very  desirable. 

The  following  objects  are  generally  suitable  and  procurable  for  drawing: 

Summer  and  fall  objects. — Box-elder  seeds,  milk- weed  pods,  ear  of  com,  head  of 
wheat,  peach  stones,  a  squash,  chrysanthemums,  asters,  and  sunflowers. 

Winter  objects. — Pine  cones,  birds'  nests,  wasps*  nests,  cocoanut,  banana,  lemons, 
Isafless  trees,  etc. 

Spring  and  summer  objects. — Buds  of  various  plants,  catkins,  leaves,  grasses,  roots, 
dandelions,  pansies  or  violets,  apple,  peach,  and  cherry  blossoms,  crocuses,  radishes, 
strawberries,  etc. 

Oldf  worn  and  broken  objects. — Bowl,  teapot,  pitcher,  jar,  jug,  oil  can,  lamp,  candle- 
stick, bottle,  bucket,  keg,  waste  basket,  berry  basket,  umbrella,  hat,  baby's  shoes, 
rubber  overshoes,  faucet,  book,  roll  of  paper,  broom,  skates,  blocks  of  wood .  Mounted 
birds,  animals  or  reptiles  are  also  good  objects  to  draw  from.  Some  small  objects 
suitable  to  hold  in  one  hand  and  draw  with  the  other  are:  A  key,  fishhook,  sciasors, 
top,  knife,  buttonhook,  nail,  screw,  corkscrew,  toothbrush,  padlock,  buckle,  spool. 

Group  of  objects. — Hat,  gloves,  and  cane  or  umbrella;  plaster  of  Paris  models; 
teapot,  cup  and  saucer;  pitcher  and  glass  or  mug;  vase  with  a  flower;  basket  of  fruit; 
pumpkin  cut  in  half;  loaf  of  bread,  bowl  and  pitcher;  group  of  fruits;  candlestick 
and  book;  pail  and  scrubbing  brush;  oil  can,  paint  pot  and  brush. 

Use  and  placing  of  objects. — If  the  objects  are  small,  it  is  best  for  each  pupil  to  have 
his  own  object.  This  can  be  very  easily  managed  with  such  objects  as  leaves,  buds, 
twigs,  flowers,  fruits,  etc.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  have  the  same  kinds  of 
objects;  each  may  have  a  different  object  and  not  at  ail  interfere  with  the  effective- 
ness of  the  class.  The  most  effective  way  of  placing  lai^ge  objects  such  as  those  under 
the  head  of  ''Old  and  broken  objects,"  is  to  procure  boards  about  a  foot  wide;  place 
these  across  the  aisles  and  place  or  group  the  objects  in  the  middle  of  the  board.  In 
this  poeition  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pupils  can  see  the  objects  plainly.  Do  not  ask 
a  laige  school  to  draw  from  one  object  placed  on  the  teacher's  desk. 

How  to  draw  objects. — If  the  object  is  long  and  slender,  first  draw  the  median  line; 
second,  with  the  unaided  eye,  choose  points  of  prominence;  third,  roughly  mark  in 
proportions;  fourth,  finish. 

When  an  object  consists  of  one  large  part  and  several  small  parts,  first,  draw  with 
light  lines  the  large  part;  second,  add  the  smaller  parts  to  it;  third,  finish.  For 
instance,  when  drawing  the  human  head,  do  not  begin  with  the  nose  or  face,  biit 
draw  the  head  first,  and  to  the  head  add  the  smaller  parts.  The  recognition  of  the 
shape  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  object  is  of  great  aid  in  drawing.  For  example, 
in  drawing  a  cat  sitting  down,  recognize  that  the  shape  of  the  body  of  the  cat  is  oval; 
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the  head  round,  and  the  ears  triangular.  This  simplifies  the  drawing  of  it.  These 
familiar  shapes  are  quite  common  in  objects  if  you  will  but  look  for  them,  and  when 
recognized  are  great  aids  in  getting  the  proportion. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  drawing  irregularly  shaped  objects  containing  consider- 
able length  and  width,  such  as  a  hat  or  shoe,  is  to  first  take  the  length;  second,  find 
the  width  and  block  out  the  size  with  light  lines;  third,  find  and  mark  the  prominent 
points;  fourth,  finish.  Almost  any  point  may  be  judged  very  accurately  if  the  mind 
is  concentrated  on  that  point.  We  fail  when  we  try  to  take  in  two  or  more  points 
at  the  same  time. 

When  drawing  a  group  of  objects  such  as  named  under  the  head  of  '^Groups," 
first  choose  a  prominent  point;  second,  from  this  point  locate  several  surrounding 
points  with  the  unaided  eye — the  drawing  of  light  lines  from  one  point  to  another 
is  a  great  aid  in  locating  these  points;  third,  lightly  sketch  in  the  shape  of  the  objects 
and  locate  the  detail;  fourth,  finish. 

Drawing  box-skaped  objects, — ^The  object  should  be  at  least  three  times  its  height 
away  from  you;  it  may  be  farther  away  than  this,  but  if  nearer  the  object  will  appear 
distorted. 

Measuring. — Procure  a  box  (a  crayon  box  is  an  excellent  model)  and  place  it  before 
you;  hold  your  pencil  at  easy  arm's  length  away;  close  one  eye;  let  the  upper  end 
of  the  pencil  correspond  with  one  comer  of  the  box,  and  with  your  thumb  mark  the 
other  comer;  this  gives  a  unit  with  which  to  compare  other  lines.  In  order  to  learn 
how  to  measure,  make  several  measurements  of  lines  and  compare  them.  In  making 
measurements  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  pencil  the  same  distance  from  the 
the  eye  and  not  let  the  pencil  slant  or  recede  in  the  direction  of  the  object.  The 
pencil  must  be  kept  at  right  angles  with  the  arm  at  all  times.  This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant point  in  measuring,  and  it  must  be  observed.  The  general  process  of  drawing 
box-shaped  objects  is  as  follows:  First,  draw  the  nearest  vertical  line;  second,  find 
the  remaining  vertical  lines;  third,  find  the  courses;  fourth,  finish.  First  step: 
Place  the  object  in  position,  draw  the  nearest  vertical  line  any  length  you  wish; 
this  line  (line  1)  when  drawn,  becomes  the  unit  of  measure  of  all  other  lines  in  the 
drawing  and  determines  the  size  of  the  picture.  Second  step:  Find  the  position 
of  vertical  lines  by  comparing  the  length  of  line  1  with  the  horizontal  distance  between 
other  vertical  lines  and  make  the  same  comparison  in  your  drawing.  Draw  the 
vertical  lines  lightly  and  of  indefinite  length.  Third  step:  To  find  the  comers,  hold 
your  pencil  horizontally  and  pass  it  up  line  1  on  the  object,  not  on  the  drawing; 
note  where  it  crosses  the  comer,  that  is,  how  far  above  the  bottom  or  below  the  top 
of  line  1;  mark  this  point  in  your  drawing  on  line  1,  and  from  this  point  draw  a  light 
horizontal  line  to  intersect  the  vertical  line  drawn  in  the  second  step  (which  is  line  2). 
Where  this  line  crosses  line  2  it  will  mark  a  comer;  find  other  comers  in  the  same 
maimer  and  draw  lines  from  foot  of  line  1  to  points  of  intersection.  From  top  of  line 
1  draw  lines  parallel  with  lastrmentioned  lines  and  your  drawing  is  complete.  Any 
known  point  may  be  found  by  finding  how  far  to  the  right  or  left  and  how  far  above 
or  below  it  is  of  a  given  point  in  your  drawing.  For  practice  draw  boxes  at  the  right 
of  the  eye,  at  the  left,  above,  below,  above  and  to  the  right,  below  and  to  the  left,  etc. 

In  drawing  a  house,  bam,  shanty,  shed,  cabin,  tent,  etc.,  look  at  it  as  a  box  with 
a  roof  added  to  the  top.  In  general  these  objects  may  be  drawn  as  follows:  First, 
take  the  nearest  vertical  line;  second,  find  other  vertical  lines  as  in  the  case  of  the 
box;  third,  find  the  comers;  fourth,  locate  the  detail  and  finish. 

First  Grade. 
First  semester — 

Reoommended  Kinimum  Course. 


(1)  Observation  of  new  surroundings  and  materials. 


[2)  Conversational  lessons  regarding  landscape,  clear  blue  sky,  and  soft  green  grass. 
Show  good  pictures. 
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[3)  Awaken  interest  for  color  as  a  whole.  Let  children  bring  leaves,  flowers,  sam- 
ples of  cloth,  etc. 

Draw  autumn  grasses  and  leaves.    Use  colors  if  possible. 
Draw  fruits  ana  vegetables.    Use  colors  if  possible. 

Second  semester — 

Reoommondod  MJnJmum  Coune. 

(V)  Conversational  lessons  regarding  the  coming  sprint. 

(2)  Conversational  lessons  ai>out  the  landscape.  Snow  pictures.  Speak  of  the 
horizon. 

f3^  Have  children  brine  early  spring  flowers. 

4 )  Study  of  birds  and  fowls. 

^5)  Draw  landscape  on  board.  Pupils  draw  it  on  paper.  Fill  in  both  sky  and 
ground. 

(6)  Draw  some  animal.    The  rabbit  is  a  good  subject  for  Easter  time.    Color  Easter 

(7)  Draw  flowers,  buds,  and  branches. 

Supptomentary  Coune. 

CI)  Sprouting  of  seeds.    Study  in  different  stages,  and  draw  them. 

(2)  Stories  of  Hallowe'en  sports.  Make  pictures  on  board.  Let  the  children  draw 
a  pumpkin  of  good  color.   ^ 

f3)  Landscape  painting  m  water  colors. 

f4)  Teacher  to  read  stories  of  winter  and  Christmas  time.    Let  children  illuatiate. 

|5)  Draw  domestic  animals. 

[6)  Observation  and  memory  drawing. 

Second  Grade. 
First  semester — 

Reoommended  Minimum  Coune. 

(1)  Conversational  lessons  about  landscape. 

f2)  Teacher  draw  oblong  on  board  and  fill  in  ground  and  sky. 

?3^  Awaken  a  general  interest  in  colors. 

[4)  Let  children  bring  flowers  and  leaves.    Draw  them  in  colon. 
r5)  Draw  something  suitable  for  Halloween. 

(6)  Stories  of  winter,  snow,  and  sleds.    Illustrate  them. 

(7)  Draw  fruits,  such  as  the  *'big  red  apple." 

Second  semester — 

Recommended  Minimum  Coune. 

1^  Winter  landscape  in  color. 
2^  Talk  about  Lincoln ;  show  pictures;  draw. 
fS)  Design  and  make  valentines. 

l4)  Draw  or  paint  from  budded  twig,  spring  flowers,  etc. 
r5)  Design  and  make  simple  Easter  cards. 
l6)  Study  and  draw  two  aomestic  animals. 
,7)  Stories  and  drawings  appropriate  for  decoration.    Draw  flag,  drum,  etc. 

Supplementary  Course. 

1)  Head  or  tell  stories.    Let  children  illustrate. 
|2^  Sprouting  of  seeds.    Study  of  grasses  and  grains.    Drawings. 

[3)  Stories  and  iUustratioDS  of  harvest  time. 
4)  Pictures  and  study  of  Puritan  life. 

[5)  Thanksgiving  time  stories  and  illustrations. 
fi)  Stories  and  drawixigs  of  night  and  the  moon. 
[7)  Indian  colors  of  b^ids,  blankets,  baskets,  etc. 

Third  Grade. 

First  semester — 

Reoommended  Minimum  Coune. 

IJ  Show  ^ood  pictures. 

2)  I^t  children  tell  of  beautiful  places  and  things  they  saw  during  vacation. 
[3)  Let  children  recall  some  interesting  picnic  spot  ana  make  a  picture. 
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f4)  Gather  and  make  a  collection  of  eeeds;  draw  them. 

f5)  Observe  and  discuss  beautiful  trees. 

[6)  Study  and  draw  autumn  vegetables. 

[7^  Draw  collection  of  fruits. 

fs )  Illustrated  stories  of  Thanksgiving  and  Halloween. 

;9)  Study  of  sunset  skies. 

[10)  Painting  or  drawing  Christmas  tree. 
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Second  semester — 


Reoommended  Minimum  Coune. 


(1)  Make  chart  of  primary  and  secondary  colors. ) 

f2)  Winter  landscapes  in  colors. 

f3 1  Design  and  maKe  simple  valentines. 

[41  Study  and  draw  the  rooster. 

[5)  Stories  of  George  Washington,  illustrated. 
6)  Study  budding  branches.  * 

.7)  Early  foliage  and  flowers;  dandelions,  tulips,  and  lilies. 
[8)  Study  of  animals.    Draw  from  memory. 

Supplementary  Courae. 

fl)  lUustiating  stories  based  on  Mother  Goose  rhymes. 

2)  Ck>lor  of  landscape  at  ni^ht;  houses  indistinct;  trees,  etc, 

3)  Illustrate  May  Day  stones. 
4 1  Sunset  and  marine  effects. 

5)  Picture  studies  of  historic  monuments. 

[6)  Illustrate  winter  sports. 


First  semester — 


<  Fourth  Grade. 


Recommended  Mtaumum  Course. 


'1)  Study  of  trees.    Show  pictures  and  illustrate  on  blackboard. 

[2 1  Study  of  berries. 

;3i  Autumn  leaves. 

r4i  Simple  groups  of  vegetables  in  color. 

f5)  Fruits  in  color. 

6)  Thanksgiving  studies. 

7 )  Evergreen  trees  in  connection  with  landscape. 

8)  Christmas  stories  illustrated. 


Second  semester — 


Recommended  Minimum  Course. 


(1)  Animal  stories  to  be  emphasized.    Read  good  stories  and  show  pictures.    Bring 
a  pet  animal  and  study  from  living  model  if  possible. 

(2)  Stories  suitable  for  Washington's  Birthaay  to  be  illustrated. 
f3)  Early  buds  and  branches. 

[4)  Early  spring  flowers.    Paint  or  draw  in  colors. 
,5)  Free-hand  lettering. 

(6)  Study  the  Robin  Redbreast.    Read  or  tell  stories  about  him .    Paint  or  draw  him 
in  colors. 

(7)  Picture  studies  and  illustrations  appropriate  for  Decoration  Day. 

(8)  Study  some  familiar  birds. 

Supplementary  Course. 

1)  Paint  sunset. 

[2)  Group  mass  of  trees  against  sky. 
[3 1  Study  fruit  trees  with  ripened  fruit. 
r4)  Conversational  lessons  illustrated. 

[5)  Appearance  of  houses  and  trees  covered  with  snow. 

[6)  Study  of  trees  and  foliage. 
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Fifth  Grade. 
Fir9i  semester — 

ReoommiBiided  MJnlmam  Coune. 

'\)  Collection  and  study  of  grasses;  also  wild  flowers.    Paint  or  draw. 

[2^  Fruits  and  v^etables  in  colors — the  tomato,  red  peppers,  apples  on  branch,  etc. 

[3)  Study  of  autumn  landscape.    Make  several  sketches. 

[4)  Illustrations  for  Halloween. 
:5j  Picture  study  of  Puritan  life;  Thanksnving. 
6)  Tjrpical  winter  landscape  in  colors.    Bead  stories  for  illustration. 
J)  Still  life.    Group  of  Japanese  lanterns  in  color. 

Second  Semester — 

ReoQmmwndfwl  ICfnlmum  Course. 

1)  Outdoor  sports,  appropriate  for  season.    Read  stories.    lUustiate  in  color. 

2)  Studv  of  the  lion.    Stories  and  picturei;.    Draw  in  color. 

3)  Freehand  lettering. 

4)  Early  spring  buds  and  flowers. 

5)  Typical  sprm^  landscape,  blossoming  trees,  etc. 
6i  Grasses  and  wild  flowers  in  color. 
[7)  Study  of  familiar  birds. 

Supi^ementary  Courss. 

fl)  Studies  of  berries,  seed  pods,  etc. 
r2)  Study  of  pictures  of  great  artists. 

[3)  Illustration  of  stories. 
f4j  Wild  animal  study. 
r5)  Draw  a  vase  from  object, 
f 6)  Draw  an  enrpty  basket  showing  the  interior. 
[7)  Draw  some  kitchen  utensils. 

Sixth  Grade. 
First  Semester — 

Recommended  Minimum  Course. 

1)  'Study  of  some  simple  garden  flowers.    Paint  or  draw  in  color. 

2)  Study  of  fruit  on  tne  branch. 

3)  Study  of  erasses,  lai]^  weeds,  or  plants  bearing  seed  pods. 

4 )  Autumn  landscape  in  colors. 

5)  Story  of  first  Tbuik^giving,  illustrated. 

6)  Pictures  of  towers,  steeples,  and  domes. 
J)  Picture  study  appropriate  for  Christmas. 

Second  Semester — 

Recommended  Minimum  Course. 

'^1)  Still  life.    Arrange  simple  study  of  bowl  and  vegetables. 

^2)  Animal  life.    Drawing  of  animals  from  memory  and  definite  pose. 

3)  Do^  and  cat.    Bring  wem  to  school  if  possible  and  work  from  living  model. 

[4)  Initial  and  motto  lettering. 

5)  Continue  drawings  from  nature. 
.6)  Summer  landscape  in  color. 
,7)  Draw  hats  or  caps  in  different  positions. 

Supplementary  Course. 
'!)  Life  and  action  studies. 
f2)  Illustrate  selection  from  Hiawatha. 
f3i  Nature  study  in  color. 
r4 )  Color  contrasts  of  seasons. 
f5)  Draw  a  hat  box  in  three  different  positions. 

6)  Draw  an  open  book. 
[7)  Draw  the  schoolroom  door. 

Seventh  Grade. 
First  Semester — 

Recommended  Minimum  Course. 

1)  Study  and  sketeh  grasses,  weeds,  and  flowers. 

:  2)  Vegetable  study  in  color. 

[3;  Study  of  landscape  pictures  of  masterpieces. 
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f4^  Draw  trees  from  memory. 

[5)  Picture  study  of  masterpieces  appropriate  for  season. 
6)  Paint  snow  scenes  from  memory  m  color. 

Second  Semester — 

Recommended  Minimum  Courae. 

1^  Life  and  action.    Outdoor  games,  etc. 

[2 )  Sketch  winding  roadways  and  rows  of  trees. 

3)  Sketches  of  coimtry  houses,  roadways,  fences,  etc. 

4^  Initial  letters  and  mottoes. 

5)  Studies  of  early  spring. 

6)  Marine  scenes  from  description,  imagination,  or  observation. 
J)  Luidscape  and  marine  in  simset  and  moonlight. 

Supplementary  Course. 

(1)  Landscape  in  wash  or  charcoal. 

(2)  Still  life.    Arran^  simple  group  of  teapot,  bowl,  etc.    Make  simple,  quick 
sketches,  avoiding  detail. 

(3)  Life  and  action.    Quick  action  studies  of  single  figure,  showing  different  pod- 
tions  and  attitudes. 

(4^  Typical  summer  landscape  involving  principles  of  perspective  and  figure  study. 
^5)  Draw  a  bat  and  ball  mitt. 

[6)  Illustrate  Snowbound. 

Eighth  Grade. 

Firat  Semester — 

Recommended  Minimum  Course. 


ii 


1)  Study  of  grasses,  weeds,  flowers,  etc. 

2)  Decorative  compositions  from  fall  flowers,  fruits,  berries,  etc. 

3 )  Arrange  and  decorate  calendar. 

4)  Studv  of  landscape  from  good  pictures. 

5)  Pupils  give  word  pictures  and  class  illustrate. 
|6)  Thank£|givinfir  picture  study. 
[7)  Draw  object  naving  large  nandle  or  spout. 

.  Second  Semester — 

Recommended  Minimum  Course. 

(1)  Life  and  action.    Showpicturesof  masterpieces  of  figures  in  action.    Make  quick 
sketches  of  fi^iu:es  in  action. 

'2 J  Sketchmg  from  pose  in  pencil  or  charcoal. 

3)  Sketching  houses  from  observation. 

4)  Decoration  of  calendar. 

5)  Study  of  early  spring  flowers. 

6)  Illustrated  mottoes. 

7)  Landscape  scenes. 

finpplementary  Ckmrse. 

(V\  Freehand  lettering. 

(2)  Observation  and  window  sketching  in  pencil. 

(3)  Studies  of  nasses,  weeds,  and  simple  growths  in  life  size.    Make  brush  studies 
in  ink  or  charcoal. 

f4)  Draw  a  chair  on  a  table. 

5)  Draw  a  fish. 

6)  Draw  a  stove  or  other  simple  object. 

7)  Work  in  decoration. 
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OBADE  OVTUHES  OF  CITIES. 

The  following  cities  are  represented  by  grade  outlines  either  in  part  or  in  .whole: 

Boston,  Mass.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Worcester,  Mass.  Denver,  Colo. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Los  Angeles,  C^. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BOSTON,  MASS.' 

"Dzawing  and  Manual  Training" — ^An  outline  of  Lessons  for  Boston  Elementaiy 

Schools,  Orades  I,  n,  m. 

Part  1. — Drawing. 

FZ&ST  a&ADE. 

Five  ao-minute  periods  a  week. 

NoTB.— The  chief  thing  b  that  dilldren  draw .  The  )cind  of  ihie  produced  or  how  the  pencfls  ai«  sharp- 
ened or  held  is  of  slight  importance .  Improvement  will  oome  through  repeated  effort  intelligently  guided 
by  the  teacher.  Do  not  be  too  anxious  about  good  results  at  first.  However  small  the  peroentage  of  good 
drawing,  if  it  steadily  increases,  the  work  is  progressing  as  it  should.  Make  use  of  any  occupation  that 
gives  children  practice  in  outlining  form,  such  as  drawing  for  busy  work,  or  illustrating  Incidents,  or  cat- 
ting out  pictures. 

SEPTEMBER. 
First  and  teeond  weeks. 

Make  two  or  three  very  simple  drawings  on  the  blackboard  of  common  objects,  and 
let  the  children  imitate  by  laying  colored  sticks,  splints,  or  pegs. 

Let  them  repeat  the  representation  of  one  object  several  times,  and  then,  if  possible, 
draw  this  with  pencil  or  crayon. 

Continue  work  similar  to  that  of  the  first  week,  or  let  children  cutout  printed  pictures 
to  learn  to  use  scissors  and  to  follow  outlines  of  shapes.  Use  such  material  as  maga- 
zines, catalogues,  etc. 

OCTOBER. 
First  week. 

1.  From  a  blackboard  sketch  or  picture  of  the  rainbow  teach  the  children  to  name 

the  six  standard  colors.  Find  these  colors  in  the  box  of  crayons,  and  make 
stripes  at  least  an  inch  wide.  These  may  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  used  in 
review  lessons. 

2,  3,  and  4.  Construct  with  colored  sticks,  splints,  or  pegs  one  of  the  following  objects: 

A  chair,  table,  ladder,  fence,  or  window,  and  draw  with  pencil  or  crayon. 
5.  Have  the  children  select  and  arrange  in  six  color  groups  such  objects  as  pegs,  sticks, 
pieces  of  paper,  cloth,  or  yam,  having  coloring  like  the  six  rainbow  colors. 

Second  week. 

1.  Practice  filling  in  squares,  circles,  printed  pictures,  or  outlines  with  the  crayons, 

2,  8,  and  4.  Construct  with  colored  sticks,  splints,  or  pegs  one  of  the  objects  sug^ 

gested  last  week,  and  draw  with  pencil  or  crayon. 
5.  Color.    Find  the  rainbow  colors  in  natural  objects  or  pictures  of  birds,  flowers, 
butterflies,  etc. 

1  Theodore  M.  Dillaway,  supervisor  of  manual  arts. 
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Third  week. 

1.  Practice  filling  in  squares  or  circles  with  rainbow  colors. 

2.  3,  and  4.  Construct  with  colored  sticks,  splints,  or  pegs  one  of  the  following:  Front 

view  of  a  house,  skeleton  figures  without  knee  or  elbow  joints,  and  draw  with 

pencil  and  crayon. 

5.  Optional. 

Fourth  toedt. 

1  and  2.  Draw  the  skeleton  figure  in  different  positions — ^jumping,  sitting,  reclining, 
running,  etc. 

3  and  4.  Illustrate  one  or  more  of  tbe  following,  using  skeleton  figure:  '* Giving  Sis- 
ter a  Kide  in  the  Cart,''  "Playing  Tag,''  "At  the  Dinner  Table." 

lythweeh. 

1  and  2.  Draw  a  street  scene  consisting  of  front  views  of  houses  and  figures  in  differ- 
ent positions. 

Non.—Establish  the  street  lines  first,  then  draw  the  houses,  find  finally  add  the  figures. 

3  and  4.  Construct  objects  with  sticks,  etc.,  and  draw  the  following:  Tables,  chairs, 
cupboards,  window. 

NOVEMBER. 
FIrtt  week. 

1  and  2.  Draw  the  German  flag  from  models  furnished  by  the  third  grades. 

3.  Children  color  the  German  flag  model  with  crayons.    Top  stripe  black,  middle 

stripe  white,  bottom  stripe  red. 

4.  Color  the  flags  d(awn  from  the  models  in  Lessons  1  and  2. 

5.  Optional. 

Second  week. 

Note.— Teachers  may  select  other  related  objects  for  the  leesons  this  week. 

1.  Make  a  freehand  cutting  from  paper  of  the  front  view  of  a  table. 

2.  Make  a  freehand  cutting  of  chairs  to  go  with  the  table  made  in  the  previous  lesson. 

3.  Make  freehand  cuttings  from  paper  of  dishes  to' go  on  table. 

4.  Arrange  the  table,  chairs,  and  dishes  to  form  groups. 

5.  Optional. 

Third  and  fourth  weeks. 

Illustrative  drawing  and  cutting  of  a  Thanksgiving  story  or  a  Thanksgiving  souvenir, 
e.  g.,  a  dinner  card  or  a  cover  for  a  Thantsgiving  booklet.    (See  ''School  Arts  Book.") 

DECEMBBB. 
Fint  and  second  weeks. 
Note.— Teachers  may  sdeot  other  material  suitable  for  Chii&tmas  worl:. 

1.  Let  children  draw  an  evergreen  tree  with  colored  crayon. 

2  and  3.  Make  a  freehand  cutting  of  an  evergreen  tree.    (See  Figure  2.) 

4.  Illustrative  sketch  of  some  story  or  incident  relating  to  Christmas. 

5.  Optional. 

Third  week. 

1.  Fill  in  outline  of  star  with  colored  crayon.    Patterns  of  stars  may  be  obtained  from 

second-grade  teacher. 
2  a^d  3.  Cut  the  star  and  attach  a  string,  or  the  star  may  be  mounted  on  a  sheet  of 

paper. 

4.  Color  printed  outline  of  Santa  Claus. 

5.  Optional. 
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JANUABY. 
Fh-at  weA, 

Constructive  cutting,  i.  e.,  building  up  objects  from  shapes,  e.  g.,  a  cart,  shovel, 
horn  or  bugle,  brooniy  long-handled  floor  brush,  cart,  drum,  doll  carriage,  etc. 
1.  Have  the  children  make  a  picture  of  some  object,  e.  g.,  a  shovel,  horn,  broom,  cart, 

drum,  or  other  object. 
2  and  3.  Have  the  children  make  a  paper  cutting  of  the  object  drawn  in  last  lesson, 

after  the  teacher  has  made  several  to  show  them  how. 

4.  Make  memory  drawings  of  the  object  studied  in  last  lesson.    Let  some  childien 

work  at  the  blackboard  while  others  work  at  their  seats. 

5.  Make  an  illustrative  drawing,  involving  the  objects  studied  this  week,  e.  g., 

"Parade,"  "Sweeping  Day,"  "Going  to  Ikfarket." 

Second  week. 

1.  Have  the  children  draw  a  picture  of  one  of  the  objects  suggested. 
2  and  3.  Show  the  children  how  to  make  a  freehand  cutting  of  the  object  drawn  last 
week  and  have  them  make  several. 

4.  Make  memory  drawings  of  the  objects  studied  in  Lessons  1,  2,  and  3  this  week. 

Let  some  children  work  at  the  blackboard  while  others  work  at  their  seats. 

5.  Have  the  children  make  an  illustrative  sketch  involving  the  objects  studied  this 

week. 

ThM  week. 

1.  Have  the  children  make  a  picture  of  some  object  in  conmion  use,  as  a  cart  or  other 

suggested  object. 

2.  After  the  teacher  has  made  several  cuttings,  have  the  children  laake  paper  cuttings 

of  the  object  drawn  in  the  last  lesson. 

3.  Make,  from  memory,  drawings  of  the  object  studied  last  lesson.    Let  some  children 

work  at  the  blackboard  while  others  work  at  their  seats. 

4.  Make  an  illustrative  sketch  involving  the  object  studied  this  week.     ' 

5.  Optional. 

Fourth  week, 

1.  Have  the  children  trace,  cut,  and  fold  a  pattern  of  a  sled. 
Note.— A  BUiHcient  number  of  patterns  can  probably  be  obtained  from  Grade  in. 

2.  Have  the  children  make  a  freehand  cutting  of  a  pattern  of  a  sled. 

3.  Make,  from  memory,  drawings  of  the  sled.    Let  some  children  work  at  the  black- 

board while  others  work  at  their  seats. 

4.  Make  an  illustrative  sketch  involving  the  sled. 

5.  Optional. 

SEOOVD  GRADE. 

Fire  19-minate  periods  are  allowed  each  week  for  drawing  and  one  30-minute  period  for  manual  training. 

Note.— Avoid  putting  drawings  on  the  blackboard  for  the  children  to  copy,  for  it  is  most  important 
that  the  chUd  should  begin  to  see  through  his  own  eye^  rather  than  through  those  of  the  teacher.  Make 
use  of  any  occupation  that  gives  children  practice  in  outlining  form,  such  aa  drawing  for  busy  work,  or 
illustrating  incidents,  or  cutting  out  pk^tures,  or  laying  sticks,  splints,  or  tablets  to  represent  objects  and 
Illustrate  stories. 

Disposition  of  completed  work. — Supply  each  child  with  an  8-inch  by  11-inch 
envelope,  as  furnished,  in  which  to  keep  all  drawing  and  constructive  work  until  the 
end  of  the  year. 
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SBFTBMBEB. 

Finl  wedt, 

1  and  2.  Review  the  six  standard  colon,  using  colored  objects  and  crayons. 

3  and  4.  Children  make  houses  and  stores  with  splints,  pegs,  or  colored  sticks  and 

draw  them  with  crayons. 
5.  Optional. 

Manual  Training. 

NoiE.— The  ot^feots  made  this  month  are  to  serve  aa  models  for  the  drawing  leeeona  In  fourth  week  of 
January. 

Bug.    Measuring  and  ruling. 

After  a  few  words  about  the  shape  and  markings  of  simple  rugs,  give  each  child 
a  piece  of  the  6-inch  by  9-inch  drawing  paper  and  have  him  rule  a  straight  line 
across  it  parallel  to  and  1  inch  from  each  short  edge.  Have  wide  crayon  lines 
made  over  those  pencil  lines,  colors  to  be  selected  by  the  children. 

Towel.    Measuring,  ruling,  and  cutting. 

Give  each  child  one-half  a  piece  of  the  6-inch  by  9-inch  drawing  paper,  and  have 
him  draw  a  line  parallel  to  and  4  inches  from  the  best  long  edge.  Have  him 
cut  on  this  line,  forming  the  towel  4  inches  wide  and  6  inches  long.  Have 
straight  lines  ruled  across  the  models  parallel  to  and  1  inch  from  the  short  edges. 

Second  Vfeek, 

1  and  2.  Make  a  color  scale  consisting  of  light,  standard  and  dark  red.    Use  crayons. 

Dark  red  may  be  obtained  best  by  putting  black  on  the  paper  first  and  then 

adding  red. 
3  and  4.  Construct  skeleton  figiures  with  sticks  or  pegs  and  draw  with  pencil  and 

crayons.    If  sticks  or  pegs  are  not  obtainable  have  the  children  draw  from 

sketches  on  the  blackboard. 
5.  Optional. 

OCTOBEB. 
FtHwed:. 

Manual  Training. 

Towel . — Concluded. 

Have  lines  crayoned  as  in  rug,  but  not  so  wide,  and  have  ends  snipped  up  to  lines 
to  form  fringe. 

1.  Review  the  six  standard  colors.    Observe  col6r  of  pictures,  natural  and  artificial 

objects,  e.  g.,  birds,  butterflies,  flowers,  etc.,  and  compare  with  the  standards. 

2.  Make  or  color  scale  consisting  of  light,  standard  and  dark  red. 
3  and  4.  Draw  some  object  having  red  color,  e.  g.,  apple,  beet. 
5.  Optional. 

Manual  Training. 

Flag  of  Japan.    Measuring,  ruling,  drawing  around  circle,  and  cutting. 

Give  each  child  one-half  piece  of  the  6-inch  by  9-inch  white  drawing  paper;  that 
is,  a  piece  4)  inches  by  6  inches.  Have  him  then  rule  and  cut  on  a  line  parallel 
to  and  3}  inches  from  the  better  long  edge.  Have  him  then  rule  and  cut  on  a 
line  parallel  to  and  5^  inches  from  the  better  short  edge.  A  circle,  to  be  located 
with  its  center  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  center  of  the  rectangle,  is  to  be  drawn 
around  inkwell  cover,  or  other  convenient  object,  which  should  be  of  a  diameter 
slightly  greater  than  one-half  the  width  of  the  rectangle.  Filling  in  the  circle 
with  red  crayon  completes  the  flag. 
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1  and  2.  Make  color  scales  consisting  of  light,  standard  and  dark  orange  and  yellow. 

3  and  4.  Draw  yellow  or  orange  flowers,  leaves,  vegetables,  or  fruits. 

5.  Optional. 

Manual  Training. 

Flag  of  Denmark.    Measuring,  ruling,  and  cutting. 

Give  each  child  one-half  piece  of  the  6-inch  by  9-inch  white  drawing  paper;  that  is, 
a  piece  4}  inches  by  6  inches.  Have  him  then  rule  and  cut  on  a  line  parallel  to 
and  2)  inches  from  the  better  long  edge.  Have  him  then  rule  and  cut  on  a  line 
parallel  to  and  4  inches  from  the  better  short  edge.  Four  light  lines  are  then 
to  be  drawn,  1  inch  and  1}  inches  from  the  better  edges,  parallel,  two  to  the 
long  edge  and  two  to  the  short  edge.  Filling  in  the  comer  rectangles  and 
squares  with  red  crayon  completes  the  flag. 

Third  week. 

1,  2,  and  3.  Make  color  scales  consisting  of  light,  standard  and  dark  green,  blue  and 
violet. 

4.  Color  pictures  of  people,  cut  from  magazines  or  papers,  with  tones  of  blue  or  violet. 

5.  Optional. 
Manual  Training. 

Flag  of  Switzerland  (or  the  Red  Cross  Society  or  automobile  sign  for  physicians 
and  clergymen).    Measuring,  ruling,  and  cutting. 

Give  each  child  one-half  piece  of  the  6-inch  by  9-inch  white  drawing  paper;  that 
is,  a  piece  4^  inches  by  6  inches.  Have  him  then  rule  and  cut  on  a  line  parallel 
to  and  4  inches  from  the  better  long  edge.  Four  light  lines  are  drawn  parallel 
to  and  \  inch,  1),  2),  and  3}  inches  from  the  better  long  edge  and  four  to  be 
drawn  parallel  to  and  IJ,  2\,  3},  and  A\  inches  from  the  better  shorter  edge. 
Filling  in  the  background  of  the  white  cross  with  red  crayon  completes  the  flag. 
For  Red  Cross  flag,  have  cross  crayoned  red  instead  of  background.  For  auto- 
mobile sign,  have  cross  crayoned  green. 

Fawrih  week, 

1  and  2.  Make  free-hand  pencil  sketches  of  the  flag  of  Denmark  constructed  in  the 
manual  training  this  month.    Do  not  permit  ruling  or  tracing. 

3  and  4.  Color  the  sketches  of  flag  made  in  Leesons  1  and  2  this  week. 

5.  Optional. 

Manual  Training. 

Penwiper.    Construction. 

Have  a  finished  penwiper  to  show  the  class.  Discuss  its  use  and  the  method  of 
its  construction,  and  pass  it  among  the  children  that  they  may  see  and  handle 
it  personally.  On  drawing  paper  have  each  child  trace  around  inkwell  cover, 
or  other  convenient  and  preferably  lai^er  object,  to  form  a  circle,  and  cut  out. 

Fifih  we£k, 

1  and  2.  Make  sketches  of  the  flag  of  Switzerland  constructed  in  the  manual  training 

this  month. 
3  and  4.  Color  the  sketches  of  the  flag  of  Switzerland. 
5.  Optional. 

NOVEMBER. 

Firtivoeek, 

1  and  2.  Make  free-hand  pencil  skett^hes  of  the  Japanese  fla^  constructed  in  manual 

training  this  month. 
3  and  4.  Color  the  sketches  of  the  Japanese  flag. 
5.  Optional. 
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Manual  Training. 

Penwiper — Comiinued, 

If  Uiere  are  available  objects  from  which  circles  of  various  diameters  can  be 
traced,  concentric  circles  may  be  traced  on  the  circle  cut  out  during  the  pre- 
vious lesson.    The  spaces  between  the  concentric  lines  may  be  colored  with 

crayon. 

Seamdweek, 

1  and  2.  Construct  skeleton  figures  with  sticks  or  pegs,  and  draw  with  pencil  and 
crayons.  If  sticks  or  pegs  are  not  obtainable,  draw  from  blackboard  sketches 
made  by  the  teacher.  Represent  the  figure  in  the  following  positions:  Walk- 
ing, sitting,  kneeling,  etc. 

3  and  4.  Use  skeleton  figures  to  express  the  following  subjects:  Indian,  Pilgrims. 

5.  Optional. 

JCanual  Training. 

Penwiper —  C<mclvded. 

Ask  children  to  bring  in  scraps  of  cloth,  which  should  be  cut  up  into  circles 

uniform  in  size  with  the  paper  circle.    The  most  skilful  workers  might  pink  the 

edges.    Have  each  child  make  holes  in  the  centers  of  his  cloth  and  paper 

circles  with  the  point  of  the  scissors  or  a  pin,  and  fasten  together  with  a  paper 

fastener  to  be  furnished.    If  it  seems  best,  arithmetic  or  other  soft  paper  may 

be  used  instead  of  cloth. 

Third  week. 

1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Cut  and  draw  objects  pertaining  to  Indian  life,  e.  g.,  wigwam,  bow 

and  arrow,  canoe,  etc. 

Fourih  week. 

1,  2,  and  3.  Illustrative  drawing  relating  to  Indian  life  or  Thanksgiving. 

Manual  Training. 

Star.    Construction. 

Have  each  child  trace,  from  any  available  equilateral  triangle,  and  cut  out  two 
triangles.  Have  these  pinned  or  pasted  together  to  form  a  pattern  for  a  six- 
pointed  star. 

DECEMBER. 
First  week. 
Note.— Teachers  may  select  other  material  suitable  for  Christinas  work  this  month. 

1.  Make  freehand  cuttings  from  paper  of  different  sized  eveigreen  trees. 

2.  Let  the  children  draw  an  evergreen  tree,  using  colored  crayons. 

3.  Show  the  children  how  to  make  a  picture  of  sky,  snow,  and  evergreen  trees  by 

using  colored  crayons  and  white  chalk.    These  should  not  be  laiger  than  3 
inches  by  4  inches. 

4.  Make  an  illustrative  sketch  of  some  story  or  incident  relating  to  ChriBtmas. 

5.  Optional. 

Man:ual  Training. 
Star —  Concluded. 

Have  each  child  trace,  from  pattern  made  in  last  lesson,  and  cut  out  a  star.  This 
may  be  crayoned  and  mounted  if  time  permits. 

Second  week. 
Topic. — Design:  Christmas  card. 
Note.— Teachers  may  select  other  material  for  the  design  this  month. 

1.  Have  the  children  cut  from  drawing  paper  an  oblong  about  3  inches  by  5  inches. 

Save  this. 

2.  Show  the  children  how  to  fold  and  cut  a  symmetrical  evergreen  tree.    This  should 

be  small  enough  to  look  well  on  the  S-inch  by  5-inch  oblong. 
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3.  Trace  or  mount  the  tree  on  the  3-inch  by  5-inch  oblong  cut  in  Letoon  1.    Color 

with  crayons. 

4.  Illustrative  sketch  of  some  story  or  incident  relating  to  ChristmaB. 

5.  Optional. 

Manual  Training. 

Cornucopia.    Construction. 

Have  each  child  place  a  sheet  of  the  6-inch  by  9-inch  white  drawing  paper  ver- 
tically on  the  desk,  and  rule  a  line  5^  inches  from  and  parallel  to  the  lower 
edge.  Have  him  then  draw  a  dotted  line  )  inch  from  and  parallel  to  the  left 
edge.  On  left  edge,  ^  inch  from  bottom,  he  is  to  place  a  point,  and  draw  a  line 
from  this  point  to  bottom  of  line.  This  comer  is  to  be  clipped  off  and  solid 
line  cut.  A  hole  is  to  be  punched  in  upper  right  comer  about )  inch  each  way 
from  edges.  Comucopias  are  completed  by  rolling  up  as  ^  as  dotted  line, 
and  by  fastening  with  pins  or  paste.  Crayons  may  be  used  for  border  or  other 
decoration. 

TkM^eA. 

1.  Fill  in  outline  of  a  star  with  colored  crayon. 

2  and  3.  Cut  the  star  and  mount  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

4.  Color  printed  outline  of  Santa  Claus. 

6.  Optional. 

Manual  Training. 

Fireplace.    Measuring,  mling,  and  cutting. 

Have  sheets  of  6-inch  by  9-inch  drawing  paper  placed  with  better  long  edge  at 
the  bottom.  Five  light  lines  are  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  and  ),  3,  4,  4^,  and  ^ 
inches  from  the  better  long  edge.  Three  light  lines  are  to  be  drawn  parallel 
to  and  if  I,  and  2^  inches  from  each  short  edge.  Have  lines  darkened  as  fol- 
lows to  form  shelf  and  details  of  fireplace:  Starting  from  bottom,  first  horizontal 
between  second  and  third  verticals  from  each  end;  second  horizontal  between 
inner  verticals;  third  and  fourth  horizontals  across  sheet  between  end  verti- 
cals; and  fifth  horizontal  across  sheet  between  second  verticals  from  each  end. 
Starting  from  each  end,  first  vertical  between  third  and  fourth  horizontalB; 
second  vertical  between  first  and  third  and  between  fourth  and  fifth  hori- 
zontals; third  vertical  between  first  and  second  horizontals. 

JANUARY. 
Firtt  weA. 

1  and  2.  Review  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique.  Have  children  make  illustrativd 
sketches  in  which  these  lines  are  correctly  used,  e.  g.,  in  a  sketch  of  a  house 
interest  the  children  in  having  the  upright  lines  exactly  vertical.  Practice 
drawing  vertical  lines  at  the  blackboard. 

3  and  4.  Make  sketches  of  houses,  doors,  windows,  fences,  etc.,  involving  horizontal 

and  vertical  lines.    This  lesson  affords  opportunities  for  definite  observation 
and  drawing  of  objects  which  are  first  constmcted  with  sticks  or  splints. 

5.  Optional. 

Second  toeek. 

1.  Teach  parallel.    Practice  drawing  parallel  lines  at  the  blackboard,  and  find  parallel 

lines  in  the  room. 

2,  3,  and  4.  Arranging  sticks  or  splints  to  form  objects  involving  parallel  lines;  draw 

the  arrangements  made. 
5.  Optional. 
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Manual  Trainlsf. 

Fire]place. — Concluded, 

Have  shelf  heavily  crayoned  brown  to  represent  wood.    Bricks  may  be  marked 

off  with  black  crayon  and  lightly  crayoned  red. 
The  fireplace  may  be  cut  out,  cutting  up  through  the  center  of  the  opening  and 

along  the  top  to  form  two  fiaps,  which,  blackened  and  bent  back,  will  form 

appropriate  supports;  or  it  may  be  cut  out  completely  and  mounted  on  a  piece 

of  drawing  paper  of  another  color. 

TkMweA. 

1  and  2.  Make  pencil  sketches  of  the  fireplace  from  the  model  constructed  in  manual 
training. 

3.  Color  the  sketch  of  the  fireplace. 

4.  Make  an  illustrative  drawing  involving  the  fireplace. 

5.  Optional. 
Manual  Txainlsf. 

Badge.    Construction. 

Give  each  pupil  one-half  of  a  piece  of  the  6-inch  by  9-inch  white  drawing  paper 
cut  or  torn  lengthwise.  From  this  piece  have  each  child  cut  two  1-inch  strips 
the  fuU  length.  On  one  strip  have  dots  placed  4}  inches  from  the  end  on  the 
edges  and  5  inches  from  the  same  end  in  the  center.  Have  lines  drawn  connect- 
ing these  dots  and  cut. 

Fourth  veek. 

1  and  2.  Make  pencil  sketches  of  the  badge  constructed  this  week. 

3  and  4.  Make  pencil  sketches  of  flat  objects,  e.  g.,  envelopes,  tags,  shields,  mats,  etc. 

5.  Optional. 

Manual  Training. 

Badge. — CoTiduded. 
Note.— Have  the  Ifisson  precede  the  week's  work  in  drawing. 

On  the  other  strip  have  dots  similarly  placed  2}  and  3  inches  from  one  end.  Have 
lines  drawn  and  cut.  A  third  such  piece  is  to  be  made,  having  dots  placed  1} 
and  2  inches  from  a  square  end.  Have  a  folding  line  di^wn  on  this  third  piece  } 
inch  from  and  parallel  to  the  square  end.  Have  pieces  crayoned  red,  white, 
and  blue,  and  fastened  together  with  a  pin,  with  the  blue  at  the  top. 

TKIBO  OBADS. 

Three  SO-mhinte  periods  are  aUowed  for  drawing  and  one  80-mlnate  period  for  manual  training. 

Ifake  use  of  any  occupation  that  gives  children  practice  in  outlining  form,  such  as  drawing  for  basy  work 
or  iUustrating  incidents,  or  cutting  out  pictures. 

In  ungraded  classes  where  all  the  work  indicated  can  not  be  accomplished,  the  illustratiTe  sketching, 
object  drawing,  and  color  work  should  be  carefully  done. 

Dispodticn  of  completed  work, — Supply  each  child  with  an  8-inch  by  11-inch  en- 
velope, as  furnished,  in  which  to  keep  all  drawing  and  constructive  work  until  the  end 
of  the  year. 

SEFTEMBEB. 

General  suggestions. 
Color, 

Establish  clear  concepts  of  the  sue  standard  colors  and  their  light  and  dark  tones,  so 

that  pupils  are  able  to  recognize,  name,  and  match  them  in  natural  and  artificial  objects, 

e.  g.,  birds,  butterflies,  flowers,  cloth,  pictures,  etc.    Color  scales  may  be  placed  in  a 

booklet. 

yature  drawing. 

Through  the  drawing  with  the  lead  pencil,  develop  power  to  observe  and  draw  accu- 
rately (a)  characteristic  lines  of  growth  of  twigs,  sedges,  and  grasses;  (6)  position  and 
characteristic  shapes  of  buds,  leaves,  and  flowers. 

16827*^—14 7 
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Otjeet  drawing. 

1.  To  accomplish  best  results  in  drawing,  it  is  essential  that  children  sit  in  an  erect 
position  and  draw  freely  from  the  elbow.  The  pencil  should  be  held  in  a  flat  rather 
than  a  vertical  i)06ition  and  back  from  the  point  about  two  inches.  These  habits 
should  be  formed  through  frequent  short  drills,  devoted  to  drawing  lines  in  dififerent 
positions.    These  drills  may  be  done  as  a  part  of  each  drawing  period. 

2.  Through  arrangement  and  drawing  of  sticks,  pegs,  or  splints  to  form  fences,  tele- 
graph poles,  houses,  etc.,  develop  power  to  draw  from  a  given  object  involving  hori- 
zontal, vertical,  and  oblique  lines  of  definite  lengths  and  in  different  positions. 

3.  Develop  appreciation  of  characteristic  shapes  and  proportions:  (a)  Through  ob- 
servation and  drawing  of  objectsof  two  dimensions,  e.  g.,  envelopes,  tags,  flags,  mats,  or 
similar  objects;  (6)  through  drawing  the  cube,  square  prism,  boxes  of  different  shapes, 
bowls,  cups,  jugs,  bottles,  and  similar  objects,  so  placed  that  the  front  view  only  is 
visible. 

Before  requiring  the  pupils  to  draw  these  objects  at  a  distance,  it  is  advisable  to  take 
an  intermediate  step  in  which  each  child  is  provided  with  an  object  which  he  places 
on  a  book  and  raises  until  he  observes  the  front  view  only. 

When  the  teacher  feels  that  the  pupils  are  able  to  represent  the  characteristic  shape 
and  proportions  of  objects  near  at  hand  they  may  then  draw  from  objects  at  a  distance. 

In  all  lessons  in  which  objects  are  drawn  the  pupil  should  first  observe  the  object, 
then  draw,  compare  the  drawing  with  the  object,  noting  and  correcting  errors;  finally, 
make  another  sketch  for  improvement  in  shape  and  proportion. 

It  is  advisable  in  object  drawing  to  use  the  lead  pencils  having  large  leads. 

Outline  drawings  may  occasionally  be  filled  in  with  crayons. 

Fhtt  week, 

1.  Review  the  six  standard  colors.    Recognition  of  standards  in  objects,  pictures,  and 

crayons. 

2  and  3.  Make  sketches  of  grasses  with  the  lead  pencil  and  crayons. 

NoTE.~If  possible,  supply  each  chfld  with  a  specimen  having  at  least  two  blades, 
(a)  Observe  direction  and  comparative  length  of  blades,    (ft)  Draw,    (c)  Compare  drawing  with  the 
specimen,   (d)  Correct  drawing,    (c)  Redraw  for  improvement. 

Manual  Training. 

Tag.    Construction. 

Discuss  use,  form,  and  methods  of  reinforcing  hole  and  of  stringing.  Give  each 
child  one-half  piece  of  the  5i-inch  by  7-inch  gray  cardboard  fumiahed.  Have 
rectangles,  2\  inches  by  5  inches,  drawn  on  cardboard,  and  cut. 

Second  week. 

1.  Make  color  scales  of  a  tint,  standard,  and  shade  of  red.    Recognition  of  values  of  red 
in  flowers  and  other  objects.    The  pupils  may  make  these  color  scales  in  form  of 
a  booklet.    Shades  of  red  may  be  obtained  best  by  putting  black  on  the  paper 
first  and  then  adding  red. 
2  and  3.  Make  sketches  of  grasses,  sedges,  or  weeds  with  pencil  and  crayons. 
Manual  Training. 
Tag.— CoTicZucferf. 

Have  two  comers  of  tag  marked  out  {\  inch)  and  cut  off.    Have  hole  located  and 
made  with  scissors  point.    Have  string  inserted,  using  proper  method.    A  ball 
of  gray  twine  is  fiunished.    To  get  a  number  of  equal  lengths,  wind  around  book 
and  cut. 
Leaf  Pattern. 

Have  the  children  trace  outlines  of  leaves  on  gray  cardboard  and  cut  them  out. 
These  are  to  be  sent  to  Grade  I. 
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OCTOBBB. 
First  week. 

1.  Make  color  scales  of  a  tint,  standard,  and  shade  of  orange.  Recognition  of  values  of 
orange  in  objects. 

2  and  3.  Draw  twigs  with  the  lead  pencil  or  crayons.  Endeavor  to  supply  each  with  a 
flpecinien. 

Manual  Training. 

"Cold  Wave"  Signal.    Measuring,  ruling,  and  coloring. 

Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  or  manila  drawing  paper  placed  vertically  on  desks. 
Have  light  lines  drawn  parallel  to  and  1  inch  and  4  inches  from  the  top  edge. 
Vertical  lines  between  these  horizontal  lines  are  to  be  drawn  at  distances  of  1} 
and  4}  inches  from  the  left  edge.  On  the  edges  of  the  square  thus  formed  have 
dots  placed  1  inch  from  the  comers  and  connect  by  horizontal  and  vertical  lines 
to  form  an  inner  1-inch  square.  This  inner  square  is  to  be  black  and  the  rest  of 
the  large  square  should  be  chalked  white.  Have  meaning  of  signal  lettered  in 
at  bottom  of  sheet. 

Seemtd  wedk. 

1.  Make  color  scales  consisting  of  a  tint,  standard,  and  shade  of  yellow.  Recognition 
of  values  of  yellow  in  flowers,  wood,  cloth,  etc. 

2  and  3.  Make  sketches  with  the  lead  pencil  of  the  tag  constructed  last  month. 

Manual  Training. 

"Fair  and  Warmer"  Signal.  Measuring,  ruling,  and  coloring. 
Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  gray  or  manila  drawing  paper  placed  vertically  on  desks. 
Have  3-inch  square  drawn  as  for  "Cold  Wave"  signal,  but  3  inches  lower  on 
sheet  end,  omitting  inch  square.  Have  vertical  line  extended  to  top  and  bottom 
of  sheet.  From  top  of  square  have  distance  of  3  inches  laid  off,  above,  on  ex- 
tended line.  Have  a  dot  placed  2)  inches  to  the  right  of  the  center  of  this  3-inch 
extension.  From  this  dot  have  oblique  lines  drawn  to  ends  of  3-inch  extensioiiy 
forming  a  triangle. 

Third  week. 

1.  Make  scale  of  tint,  standard,  and  a  shade  of  green.    Recognition  of  values  of  green 

in  objects. 
2  and  3.  Drawing  with  pencil  and  crayons  of  twigs  having  berries  or  leaves. 
Manual  Training. 

"Vair  and  Wanner''  SigaaL—Canduded, 

Have  square  chalked  white  to  indicate  "Fair."  Triangle  is  to  be  black  for  tem- 
perature signal.  If  this  were  below  the  blue  flag  it  would  mean  "Colder." 
Have  meaning  of  signal  lettered  in  as  before.  Flagpole,  with  ball  at  top,  and 
halyards  may  be  added  if  time  permits. 

Fourik  week. 

1  and  2.  Make  scales  of  a  tint,  standard,  and  a  shade  of  blue  and  violet.  Recognition 
of  light  and  dark  values  of  these  colors  in  objects.  Match  the  color  of  objects 
having  these  colors. 

3.  Make  sketches  with  the  lead  pencil  of  the  "Cold  Wave"  signal.    Review  vertical, 

horizontal,  and  oblique  lines. 

None—Supply  each  chfld  with  a  signaL  Do  not  permit  tise  oC  ruler  or  traelng  around  the  object. 
Devote  a  few  minutes  each  lesson  to  practioe  drawing  horiiootal,  -vertical,  and  oblique  lines.  Obeerve 
correct  potition  of  body  and  holding  of  penoiL 
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Ovfline  WiMg  of  Oetmiay  (or  Bo^am,  Nicangia,  or  tbe  Netheriands).    Mt 
iDg,  ruling,  and  catting. 

Give  each  chiM  aiie-ha]i  piece  of  the  6-uidi  by  9-iiidi  wldte  dn^^ 
a  piece  4)  inches  by  6  inches.    Have  him  then  rale  and  cot  on  a  line  panlld  to 
and  3  inches  from  the  better  long  edge.    Have  him  then  rale  and  cut  on  a  line 
paiailel  to  and  5  inches  from  the  better  short  edge.    Two  lines  aie  to  be  dimwn 
paiaUei  to  and  1  and  2  inches  from  the  better  long  edge. 

Onfline  Tlag  of  Truice  (or  Belgium  or  Roomania). 

Give  each  child  cme-half  piece  of  the  6-inch  by  9-inch  white  dimwing  paper;  that  is, 
a  piece  ^  inches  by  6  inches.  Have  him  Uien  rale  and  cut  on  a  line  paiailel  to 
and  3i  inches  from  the  better  long  edge.  Have  him  then  rule  and  cut  on  a  tine 
parallel  to  and  5}  inches  from  the  better  short  edge.  Two  lines  are  to  be  drawn 
parallel  to  and  If  and  3}  inches  from  the  better  short  edge. 
NoTE.~TlieBe  flag  ootiinet  an  to  be  seat  to  tbe  master  of  the  dJatrtct  for  dktrfbotioa  in  Grade  L 

lyikwedt. 

1  and  2.  Make  careful  drawing  of  the  weather  signal  from  the  modd  "Fair  and 
Warmer.'* 

NOVEHBKB. 

Firttweek, 

1, 2,  and  3.  Make  sketches  with  lead  pencil  of  the  "Fair  and  Warmer"  signal.  One  of 
the  lessons  may  be  devoted  to  an  illustrative  sketch  involving  the  signal.  Re- 
view vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique.  Devote  a  few  minutes  each  lesson  to 
pencil  practice. 

Xaanal  Trainlnff . 

Outline  Flag  of  Spain.    Measuring,  ruling,  and  cutting. 

Give  each  child  one-half  piece  of  the  6-inch  by  9-inch  white  drawing  paper, 
that  is,  a  piece  4)  inches  by  6  inches.    Have  him  then  rule  and  cut  on  a  line 
parallel  to  and  8}  inches  from  the  better  long  edge.    Two  lines  are  to  be  drawn 
parallel  to  and  }  and  1}  inches  from  each  long  edge. 
Note.— Tbese  flag  oatUnes  are  to  be  aent  to  tbe  master  of  tbe  dbtrict  for  dbtributton  In  Otade  L 

1.  Color  and  cut  out  the  printed  outline  of  the  Italian  flag. 

2.  Make  small  free-hand  pencil  sketches  of  the  Italian  flag,  and  color  with  crayons. 

3.  Make  a  huge  free-hand  drawing  of  the  Italian  flag,  and  color  with  crayons,  or  draw 

fruit  or  v^etable. 

Ifiaaual  Trainlnff . 

Table.    Constraction. 

Use  large  size  drawing  paper.  Have  each  child  lay  out  and  cut  a  rectangle  4 
inches  by  9}  inches.  Light  lines  are  to  be  drawn,  parallel  to  and  at  distances 
of  i  inch  and  1  inch  from  the  long  edges,  and  2  inches  and  2)  inches  from  the 
short  edges. 

Third  week. 

1.  Color  and  cut  out  the  printed  outline  of  the  Cuban  flag. 

2.  Make  small  free-hand  pencil  sketches  of  the  Cuban  flag,  and  color  with  crayons. 

3.  Make  large  drawing  of  the  Cuban  flag,  or  draw  a  fruit  or  vegetable. 

Manual  Training. 

Table. — Concluded. 

Have  the  2-inch  squares  at  the  ends  of  the  sheet  cut  out,  and  have  children  cut 
on  the  second  cross  line  at  each  end,  as  far  as  the  first  long  line  (i  inch).  Have 
the  first  long  line  on  each  side  folded  the  whole  length,  and  also  the  second 
cross  line  at  each  end.  In  folding,  have  lines  on  the  outside  and  folda  well 
creased.    Have  the  legs  pasted  inside  the  side  pieces. 
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Fourfk  toeek. 

If  2,  and  3.  Make  an  autumn  or  Thanksgiving  souvenir  (iee  ''School  Arts  Books '*), 
or  draw  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Manual  Tndnlng, 

Cart.    Construction. 

Give  each  pupil  a  sheet  of  the  5}-inch  by  7-inch  gray  cardboard,  Have  lines 
drawn  and  cut  4  inches  from  best  short  edge.  On  laige  piece  (cart  body), 
have  light  folding  (short  dash)  lines  drawn  1  inch  from  each  edge.  Have  all 
lines  scored,  and  one  short  line  cut  at  each  comer.  The  oard  should  then  be 
folded,  with  scoring  lines  on  the  outside,  and  pasted  with  the  laps  inside. 

DECEMBEB. 

FInf  wecJb. 

1.  Have  the  children  draw  an  eveigreen  tree  or  a  tree  without  foliage. 

2.  Make  pencil  sketches  of  the  cart  constructed  in  manual  training.    Read  note  in 

second  week  of  this  month's  work. 
8.  Sketch  skeleton  figures  drawing  a  cart  or  sled. 

Maanal  TzalniBf . 

Oart — Conduded, 

JFrom  pieces  of  cardboard  remaining  from  last  lesson  have  children  cut  wheels 
to  be  pasted  to  side  of  cart.  These  may  be  traced  from  inkwell  covers  or  other 
circular  objects.  Any  scraps  remaining  may  be  used  up  by  tlie  children  in 
undirected  construction  of  tongues,  shafts,  seats,  etc. 

Second  week. 

1  and  2.  Illustrative  drawing:  ''Bringing  Home  the  Christmas  Tree,'*  or  other  topic 
related  to  Christmas. 

3.  Make  pencil  sketches  of  the  table  constructed  in  manual  training,  second  week  in 

November. 

Note.— Each  pupil  should  place  the  paper  table  upon  a  book  and  raise  to  such  a  level  that  the  front 
▼few  only  b  visible.  After  obaerviog  the  proportion  and  shape  of  the  table,  the  book  may  be  lowered 
and  sketch  made;  the  book  should  be  raised  again  for  comparison  between  the  sketch  and  the  table. 

Manual  Tzainlnff. 

CommoopU.    Construction. 

Lay  a  sheet  of  the  8-inch  by  11-inch  white  drawing  paper  horizontally  on  desk. 
Mark  center  of  top  and  bottom  edges  and  connect  with  vertical  line.  Oh  the 
upper  edge  make  points  2  inches  each  side  of  center.  By  oblique  lines,  con- 
nect these  points  and  tlie  upper  comers  of  the  paper  with  the  bottom  of  the 
vertical  line.    Cut  on  outside  oblique  lines. 

TkM  week.    {Detign,  Cfkriamaa  Card.) 

NoTB.— Teachers  may  select  other  suitable  material  for  the  design  this  month,  e.  g.,  Chrbtmas  tree  orna- 
ments, hoUy,  mistletoe,  oandles.  etc. 

Mannal  Training. 

Comncopia. — C<mdvded, 

Place  points  on  the  oblique  lines  \,  },  1,  and  1^  inches  from  the  top.  Connect 
these  points  with  parallel  horizontal  lines.  Fill  in  center  ^inch  space  with 
colored,  crayons.  Fold  back  on  oblique  and  center  lines,  and  £asten  by  turn- 
ing down  comers  and  pasting  or  pinning.  A  hole  may  be  pimched  in  top 
of  back. 

JANUABT. 

FirH  week, 

1.  Color  and  cut  out  the  printed  outline  of  the  British  flag  furnished. 

2.  Make  small  sketches  of  the  British  flag  and  color  with  crayons. 

3.  Make  one  very  careful  drawing  of  the  English  flag,  actual  size,  or  make  an  illus- 

ttative  drawing  of  one  of  the  following,  ** Sliding''  or  ''Skating  in  the  Fark.'^ 
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Ifamial  Tniniaf . 

Sled.    Construction. 

Have  children  lay  out  and  cut  rectangles  4}  by  2\  inches.  Have  light  lines  drawn 
parallel  to  and  }  inch  from  each  of  the  long  edges.  Have  lines  drawn  parallel 
to  the  ends,  and  between  the  long  lines,  1}  inches  from  one  end  and  i  inch 
from  the  other. 

Second  week. 

1  and  2.  Make  pencil  sketches  of  flat  objects:  Pocket  book,  cardcase,  ladies'  hand 

bag,  etc. 

8.  Illustrative  drawing:  "Coasting,' '  ''SUding, "  or  ''Skating  in  the  Park. " 

If  annal  Training. 

Sled— ConHttUAi. 

Have  pupils  cut  on  the  long  lines  as  far  as  the  cross  lines,  and  then  have  them  cut 

on  the  cross  lines.    After  folding  up  the  sides  of  the  sled,  have  the  children 

shape  with  the  scissora  the  front  and  back  ends  of  runners.    Handholes  may 

be  represented  with  pencil. 

TkMwtek, 

1  and  2.  Make  sketches  with  pencil  and  crayons  of  the  craycm  box  open  part  way. 
By  opening  the  box  quarter,  half,  and  three-quarters  excellent  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  to  study  proportion. 
3.  Illustrative  drawing:  "Street  Scene  in  Winter. " 
Manual  Tniaiag. 
SM.—Cond%ukd. 

Have  the  children  trace  around  their  sleds  laid  flat  on  gray  cardboard.  These 
patterns  are  to  be  cut  out  and  sent  to  Grade  I. 

FowrA  week. 

1  and  2.  Make  pencil  sketches  of  the  sled  constructed  last  week. 

3.  Illustrative  drawing  involving  the  sled. 
Ifanual  TzalnlBf . 

Chair.    Construction. 

Use  6-inch  by  9-inch  drawing  paper.    Have  each  child  lay  out  and  cut  a  rectangle 
4  inches  by  4}  inches.    Have  the  best  long  edge  to  the  front.    Light  lines  are 
to  be  ruled  as  follows:  },  1,  1},  2,  and  2}  inches  from  the  front;  1  and  1}  inches 
from  each  side. 
NoTB.— The  chak  will  be  ooDcloded  the  first  week  in  Febmaiy. 

Part  Two — Drawing. 

FIB8T<»A2>B. 

Five  SO-minate  periods  a  week. 

Disposition  of  completed  work. — When  the  drawing  envelopes  become  filled  allow  the 
children  to  take  home  completed  work  of  the  first  half  year. 

FEBRUARY. 
Firtt  week. 

1.  Illustrative  drawing  or  cutting. 

2  and  3.  Teach  vertical.    Have  the  children  find  vertical  lines  in  the  room.    Have 

them  hold  pencils  or  rules  in  a  vertical  position.    Let  two  or  three  draw  vertical 

lines  on  the  board  to  be  tested  by  the  teacher  with  a  plumb  line.    Make  sketches 

of  vertical  things,  such  as  tel^:raph  poles,  window,  lamp-posts,  fences,  ladders 

or  chairs  made  with  sticks  or  splints. 

NoTS.— Let  the  work  in  roprceentatton  thto  term  be  fh>m  objects  rather  than  from  the  blackboard  draw- 
ings. 

4.  Teach  horizontal,  using  a  similar  method. 

5.  Optional  lesson. 
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Second  week, 

1.  lUurtratiye  diawing  or  cutting. 

2.  Cut  letters,  umrig  only  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  e.  g.,  L,  T,  H,  etc. 
8.  Draw  these  letters. 

4.  Construct  fences,  ladders,  etc.,  with  pegs,  sticks,  or  splints  and  sketch  with  lead 

pencil.    Aim  to  represent  the  object  constructed. 

5.  Optional  lesson. 

TkMweek. 

1.  Illustrative  drawing  or  cutting. 

2,  Teach  oblique,  using  such  methods  as  have  been  suggested  for  vertical  and  hori- 

eontal. 
8.  Cut  straight-line  letters,  e.  g..  A,  Y,  M,  W. 

4.  Draw  these  letters. 

5.  Make  sketches  involving  oblique  lines  at  various  angles  from  objects  constructed 

with  sticks,  splints,  or  pegs. 

Fowih  week. 

1.  Illustrative  drawing  or  cutting  for  practice  in  vertical  and  horizontal  lines. 

2.  Show  the  children  how  to  make  a  picture  of  a  simple  house  by  laying  pegs  or  splints. 
If  time  allows  have  them  make  more  than  one  house,  e.  g.,  one  taller  than  the 

other.  Be  particular  about  having  vertical  edges  represented  by  pegs,  or  sticks 
in  right  position. 

3.  Have  the  children  make  a  freehand  cutting  of  a  house. 

4.  Make  sketches  of  different  shaped  houses  constructed  with  sticks,  pegs,  or  splints. 

Let  some  children  work  at  the  blackboard  while  othw  work  at  their  desks. 

6.  Optional  lesson. 

MABCH. 
Ftatweek.    (Detlgn.) 

1.  Have  the  children  practice  repeating  a  simple  unit,  counting  in  unison  with  the 

teacher  as  they  draw.  The  first  results  on  paper  are  of  secondary  importance. 
The  main  purpose  is  that  the  children,  after  some  weeks  of  practice,  gain  ability 
to  repeat  forms  in  time  with  a  rhythmic  count  as  they  gain  ability  to  keep  step  in 
marching. 

2,  3,  and  4.  Make  freehand  pencil  and  crayon  sketches  of  flags.    Provide  each  pupil 

with  flag  outlines  furnished  in  October  to  serve  as  models. 

5.  Optional  lesson. 

Btconiweek, 

1.  Repetition  of  units.    See  Lesson  1,  first  week. 

2,  3,  and  4.  Make  sketches  of  the  simpler  toys  or  continue  sketching  flags  or  objects 

constructed  with  pegs,  sticks,  or  splints. 
5.  Optional  lesson. 

Third  vedt. 

1.  Repetition  of  units.    (PI.  I.)    See  Lesson  I,  first  week. 

2  and  3.  Sketch  from  puasy  willow,  alder  catkin,  or  similar  material.    Use  colored 
crayons  or  chalk. 

4.  Lay  lentils  or  peas  to  represent  a  border  of  flower  forms. 

5.  Optional  lesson. 

Fourth  week. 

1.  Repetition  of  units.    (Fig.  3.) 

2.  Draw  a  row  of  plants  or  fl'^w^rs  with  colored  crayons,  repeating  the  same  form  so 

as  to  suggest  a  border. 
8  and  4.  Draw  plants  or  flowers  with  colored  crayons. 
5.  Optional  lesson. 
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APBIL. 

Note.— Cblor.  Th«  time  devoted  to  the  oolor  lesson  each  week  may,  at  the  option  of  the  teacher,  ba 
spent  in  short  periods  each  day  testing  the  children  in  the  recognition  of  the  standard  colors.  It  is  reoom- 
mended  that  the  teacher  fill  in  with  crayons,  squares  or  circles  not  less  than  8  inches  in  siie,  to  repre- 
sent each  standard  color.  These  may  be  used  to  identify  standard  colors  in  birds,  flowers,  fabrics,  colored 
paper,  and  any  other  objects  avaflable  for  color  study.  They  should  serre  to  impress  the  intensity  of  the 
pure  color  upon  the  child's  mind. 

Firttwedt, 

1.  Repetition  of  units.    See  Lesson  1,  first  week  in  llarch. 

2, 3,  and  4.  Making  sketches  of  simple  flat  objects  or  objects  constructed  with  sticks, 

pegs,  or  splints. 
5.  Color.    Teach  the  standard  red. 

Second  wed:, 

1.  Repetition  of  units.    See  Lesson  1,  first  week  in  March. 

2,  3,  and  4.  Make  sketches  of  twigs  having  opening  buds.    Aim  to  represent  charac- 

teristic direction,  position,  and  growth  of  stems.    Lead  pencil  and  crayon. 
5.  Review  standard  red  and  teach  standard  orange. 

TUrd  week. 

1.  Invention  of  units.    Draw  on  the  blackboard  small,  simple  units  composed  of  two 

or  more  straight  lines  parallel  or  crossing,  or  curved  lines  in  forms  suggesting 
simple  flowers  or  leaves.    Let  children  copy  these  and  invent  others. 

2.  Experiment  with  these  to  make  a  border,  using  lentils  or  peas  to  form  the  units. 

3  and  4.  Application  of  an  original  border  to  decorate  one  of  the  following  objects: 

The  drawing  portfolio  or  cover  for  other  school  work. 
5.  Review  standard  orange  and  teach  standard  yellow. 

MAT. 

Fint  week. 

1.  Repetition  of  units.     (Fig.  6.)    See  Lesson  1,  first  week  in  March. 

2.  Practice  printing  initials. 

3.  Print  initials  on  the  drawing  portfolio  or  cover. 

4.  Color.  Review  standard  yellow  and  teach  standard  green. 

5.  Draw  plants,  flowers,  and  other  available  material. 

Second  weA, 
Continue  drawing  of  plants,  flowers,  and  other  available  material. 

ThhdweA. 

1  and  2.  Talk  about  a  room  calendar  for  June.  Let  all  the  children  try  cutting  large 
letters  J-U-N-E.  Select  the  best  of  each  letter  and  paste  in  place  on  a  large 
calendar  mount. 

3  and  4.  Talk  about  suitable  decorations,  e.  g.,  flowers  of  June,  as  daisies,  dandelions, 
buttercups;  or  games,  as  fishing,  jumping  rope,  etc.  Decide  on  some  one 
thing,  e.  g.,  daisies.  All  the  children  try  cutting  large  daisies,  from  flowers 
or  pictures.    Save  all  good  cuttings. 

5.  Color.    Review  standard  green,  teach  standard  blue. 

Fowik  wedt. 

1  and  2.  From  the  cuttings  made  in  the  previous  lessons  select  those  most  suitable 
for  the  calendar.  Have  the  class  try  different  arrangements  of  these  on  the 
calendar  mount,  leaving  space  for  numbers.  Choose  the  best  and  paste  in 
position. 
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3  and  4.  Have  the  children  cut  initial  letters  for  the  days  of  the  week,  e.  g.,  S,  M,  T, 

etc. 

Non.— Before  the  next  leason  the  teacher  should  plan  the  nomber  and  size  of  squares  naoesaary  to  flU 
the  space  left  for  the  figures.    Allow  one  square  to  each  figure. 

5.  Have  the  children  draw  the  different  numbers  on  squares  of  this  size.    Use  the 
best  to  mount  in  place,  and  thus  complete  the  calendar. 

JUNE. 

KoTK.— Review  the  following  each  week  in  this  month:  Six  standard  colors,  so  that  pupils  are  able  to 
select  any  of  these  colors  from  assorted  tints,  shades  or  hues;  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique  lines,  so  that 
<^dren  can  readily  distinguish  and  draw  them  at  the  blackboard  or  on  paper  with  some  facility. 

Pint  week. 

1  and  2.  Illustrate  the  letter  R.    For  example: 

"R  is  for  Rabbit 
Who  had  a  bad  habit 
Of  eating  the  flowers 
In  gardens  and  bowers. 
Naughty  fat  Rabbit. '' 

Let  each  child  cut  a  6-inch  square  from  a  sheet  of  drawing  pape^.  From  the 
piece  left  cut  free-hand  a  smaller  square  for  the  letter.  Find  best  placing  for 
this  in  the  laige  square  (preferably  near  the  top)  and  trace  around  it.  Cut  or 
draw  an  R  for  this  space. 

3.  Cut  rabbits  in  different  positions  from  pictures,  memory,  or  life.    Choose  one 

and  mount  or  trace  somewhere  in  the  remaining  space. 

4.  Color  review.    Naming  and  selecting  the  standards. 

5.  Optional  lesson. 

Second  week. 

1.  Color  review.    Select  standards  from  assorted  colors. 

2.  Review  of  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique.    Draw  at  blackboard  and  on  paper. 

3.  Complete  the  rabbit  initial  by  adding  lines  to  suggest  flowers  or  grass.    Use  colored 

crayons. 

4  and  5.  Optional  lessons. 

TkM  week.    ( lUuttnUive  drawhig. ) 

1  and  2.  Review  of  colors  and  drawing  of  lines  from  memory. 

3.  Summer  games,  occupations  and  holidays,  e.  g..  Seventeenth  of  June,  Fourth  of 

July. 

4.  Summer  vacation.    Picnics.    A  day  at  the  park.    A  day  at  the  beach. 

5.  Optional  lesson. 

BBOOVD  OBADB. 

Five  30-minute  -peTioda  a  week  are  allowed  for  drawing  and  one  ao-mlnute  period  for  manual  training. 

NoTB.~The  chief  thing  is  that  children  draw.  The  kind  of  line  produced  or  how  the  pencils  are  sharp- 
ened or  held  is  of  slight  importance.  Do  not  be  too  anxious  about  good  results  at  first.  However  small 
the  percentage  of  good  drawing,  if  it  steadily  increases  the  work  is  progressing  as  it  should.  Make  use  of 
any  occupation  that  gives  children  practice  in  outlining  form,  such  as  drawing  for  busy  work,  or  illus- 
trating incidents,  or  cutting  out  pictures. 

DisponHon  of  completed  worh, — ^When  the  drawing  envelopes  become  filled  allow 
the  children  to  take  home  completed  work  of  the  first  half  year. 

SUGOBSnONS. 

To  accomplish  best  results  in  drawing  it  is  essential  that  children  sit  in  erect  position 
and  draw  freely  from  the  elbow.  The  pencil  should  be  held  in  a  flat  rather  than  a 
vertical  poeiticm  and  back  from  the  point  about  2  inches.  These  habits  of  correct 
positions  should  be  formed  through  frequent  short  drills  drawing  lines  in  different 
positions  and  may  be  made  part  of  the  drawing  period. 
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ntBBUABT. 

Ffnt  WMK. 

1.  Illustrative  drawing  or  cutting. 

2.  Review  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique.    Have  children  make  illu8trativ6 

sketches  in  which  these  lines  are  correctly  used,  e.  g.,  in  a  sketch  of  a  house 
interest  the  children  in  having  the  upright  lines  exactly  vertical.  Practice 
drawing  vertical  lines  at  the  blackboard. 

3  and  4.  Make  sketches  of  houses,  doors,  windows,  fences,  etc.,  involving  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines.  This  lesson  affords  opportunities  for  definite  observation 
and  drawing  of  objects  which  are  first  conBtructed  with  sticks  or  splints. 

5.  Optional  lesson. 

Manual  Training. 
Valentine. 
NoTB.— See  general  sngsestions. 

Using  white  drawing  paper,  have  each  child  draw  and  cut  a  rectangle  5}  by  4 
inches.  Have  lines  ruled  parallel  to  and  1}  inches  from  each  short  edge. 
Valentine  is  to  be  folded  on  these  lines. 

Seeimiweek. 

1.  Illustrative  drawing  or  cutting. 

2.  Teach  parallel — ^use  sketches  and  objects.    Practice  drawing  parallel  lines  at  the 

blackboard. 
3  and  4.  Arranging  sticks  or  splints  to  form  objects  involving  parallel  lines,  draw  the 

arrangements  made. 
5.  Optional  lesson. 

Manual  Training. 

Valentine — Concluded. 

Complete  valentine.  If  desired  flowers  or  hearts  may  be  used  as  decoration. 
Patterns  for  the  latter  may  be  made  by  folding  and  cutting. 

Third  weA. 

1.  Illustrative  drawing  or  cutting. 

2.  Have  children  cut  free-hand  straight-lined  letters,  e.  g..  A,  H,  N,  W. 
3  and  4.  Have  the  children  cut  the  letters  for  the  word  FEBRUARY. 
5.  Optional  lesson. 

Manual  Training. 
Sketch  Book. 
Note.— See  general  Boggestioiis. 

Have  a  finished  book  to  show  the  pupils.    Take  it  apart  before  them  that  they 

may  note  its  construction.    Give  each  child  a  piece  of  the  6-inch  by  {Kindi 

gray  drawing  paper,  and  have  him  draw  a  line  ^  inches  from  and  parallel  to 

the  best  long  edge,  and  then  cut  to  the  line.    Working  from  the  be^  diort  edge, 

have  him  then  draw  lines  parallel  to  it  and,  respectively,  2},  5,  and  7}  inches 

from  it. 

Fourth  vedt. 

1.  Draw  one  of  the  flag  outlines  furnished  last  term  and  color  with  crayons,  or  draw  a 

flat  object  involving  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique  lines,  e.  g.,  an  envelope. 

2.  Have  each  child  print  his  first  or  last  name. 

3.  Have  the  children  make  free-hand  cuttings  of  figures  between  1  and  9. 

4.  Print  name  and  number  the  pages  in  the  sketch  book  made  in  the  manual  training 

lesson  this  week. 

5.  Optional  lesson. 
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XaniiAl  Timlnlac. 

SlMlcli  Bo€lk— Concluded. 

Have  papen  cut  on  the  three  lines,  and  the  three  equal  pieces  folded  tepHrately 
at  the  center.  These  are  then  to  be  put  together  and  pinned  through  the  back 
to  form  a  book  which  may  be  used  for  sketches.  See  drawing  outline,  fourth 
lesson  of  this  week.  The  book  may  be  used  for  an  illustrated  alphabet,  select- 
ing simplest  letters. 

MABCH. 

Note.— Cblor.  Tbs  time  devoted  to  the  odor  lesson  eaoh  week  may,  at  the  optton  of  the  teacher,  be 
divided  into  short  daily  periods  testing  the  ohildren  in  the  recognition  of  the  light  or  dark  tones  ot  the 
standard  oolors.  It  is  reoonunended  that  the  teacher  fill  in  with  orayoos,  squares  or  oiroles,  not  less 
than  three  inches  in  siae,  to  represent  each  standard  color. 

Firtt  week.    (Design.) 

Oneentire  lesson  each  week  may  be  given  to  this  work  In  rhythm  or  five  minntes  may  be  taken  trom  each 
dally  lesson. 

1.  Have  the  children  practice  repeating  a  sample  unit,  counting  in  unison  wiHi  the 
teacher  as  they  draw.  The  first  results  on  paper  are  of  secondary  importance. 
The  main  purpose  is  that  the  children,  after  some  weeks  of  practice,  gain  ability 
to  repeat  farms  in  time  with  a  rhythmic  count  as  they  gain  ability  to  keep  step 
in  marching. 

2, 3,  and  4.  Diaw  with  the  lead  pencil  and  color  with  ciayons  the  flags  recommended  for 
this  giade;  or  dntw  flat  objects  involving  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique  lines. 

5.  Optianallesson. 
Manual  Training. 

Pin  Wheel. 

NOTK.— See  general  suggestions. 

Have  the  children  lay  out  and  cut  5i*inch  squares  of  white  drawing  paper.  Diago- 
nals should  then  be  drawn  lightly.  Have  squares  colored  with  crayons,  selected 
by  pupils.    .\sk  children  to  bring  in  sticks,  skewers,  or  clothespins  for  next 

lesson. 

Second  we/Jk. 

1.  Repetition  of  units.    See  Lesson  1,  first  week. 

2  and  3.  Drawing  flat  objects  in  pencil  outline  for  proportion  and  shape. 

Non.— If  possible  have  each  pupUsoppUed  with  an  object.  Suggestiona— flags,  small  mats,  penwipers, 
tags,  shields,  paper  cross  forms,  eto. 

4.  Memory  drawing  of  last  two  lessons. 

6.  Color.  Review  the  light  and  dark  values  of  standard  red  and  orange. 
MaiiiiAl  Training. 

Pin  Wheel — Ctmcluded. 

Have  1-inch  square  tablets  laid  on  the  centers  so  that  the  comers  will  &11  on  the 
diagonals.  Points  should  be  made  at  these  comers  on  the  diagonals,  and  the 
diagonals  cut  down  to  these  points.  The  pin  wheel  is  then  to  be  folded  and 
pinned  to  stick,  skewer,  or  clothespin. 

TkMioeek, 

1.  Repetition  of  units.    See  Lesson  1,  first  week. 

2  and  3.  Sketch  with  lead  pencil  the  pussy  willow,  alder  catkin,  or  similar  material. 
Represent  growth  of  stem  and  growing  point  of  buds. 

4.  Lay  lentils  or  peas  to  represent  a  border  of  flower  forms.    If  this  material  is  not 

available,  cut  or  draw  the  flowers  and  follow  the  same  plan. 

5.  Color.  Review  the  light  and  dark  values  of  standard  yellow  and  green. 
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Hannal  Tnlnini^. 

Baster  Card. 

Have  each  child  lay  out  and  cut  a  5i*mch  by  Scinch  rectangle  of  drawing  paptf . 

Light  lines  are  to  be  drawn  ^  inch  from  and  parallel  to  each  edge,  and  darkened 

between  intersections.    Save  these  cards  for  drawing  lesson  as  outlined  next 

week. 

Fourth  week, 

1.  Repetition  of  units.    See  Lesson  1,  first  week. 

2.  WiUi  colored  crayons  apply  border  of  plants  or  flowers  to  Easter  card. 

3.  4,  and  5.  Draw  budding  twigs  with  lead  pencil.    Aim  to  have  each  child  observe 

and  draw  the  characteristic  growth  and  podticn  of  buds  of  the  specimen  he  is 

studying. 
Manual  Training. 
Clock. 
For  the  case  have  each  child  lay  out  and  cut  a  6-inch  square  of  gray  drawing 

paper.    Have  him  draw  a  Une  ^  inch  from  and  parallel  to  the  lower  edge  and 

a  line  1|  inches  from  and  parallel  to  each  vertical  edge.    He  is  then  to  draw 

vertical  lines  (six  in  all)  between  the  lower  edge  and  the  horizontal  line  }  inch 

from  each  vertical  edge  and  line. 
The  paper  is  to  be  folded  back  on  the  long  vertical  lines  and  the  central  portions 

of  each  panel  below  the  horizontal  Une  are  to  be  cut  out  between  the  v^iicak. 

APRIL. 
Pint  week, 

1.  Repetition  of  units.    See  Lesson  1,  first  week  in  March. 

2,  3,  and  4.  Drawing  with  lead  pencil  and  crayons  objects  having  curved  edges. 

Practice  drawing  curved  lines  at  the  blackboard. 
Manual  Training. 

Clodkr-CoTieluded, 

For  the  &ce,  have  each  child  cut  out  a  circle  of  white  drawing  paper,  about  2 
inches  in  diameter,  traced  around  any  convenient  form.  This  is  to  be  nuuked 
like  a  real  clock  face,  and  then  pasted  onto  ihe  central  panel. 

Seeimdweeik. 

1.  Repetition  of  units.    See  Lesson  1,  first  week  in  March. 

2.  Drawing  twigs  or  grasses  with  lead  pencil  for  growth. 

3.  4,  and  5.  Draw  the  clock  constructed  in  manual  training  from  the  object  and 

memory. 

NoTB.— Practice  drawing  curves  at  the  blackboard. 

Manual  Training. 

May  Basket. 

From  white  drawing  paper  have  each  child  lay  out  and  cut  a  6-inch  square.  He 
is  then  to  fold  on  one  diagonal  and  then  reopen.  From  the  comers  which  were 
together  have  him  lay  off,  on  each  edge,  2)  inches.  Lines  are  to  be  ruled  be- 
tween these  points  parallel  to  the  fold,  and  backward  folds  are  to  be  made  on 

these  lines. 

Third  wuk, 

1..  Invention  of  imits.    For  detailed  suggestions  see  Grade  I. 

2.  Practice  making  units  of  the  right  size  to  place  upon  the  comers  of  the  May  basket 

made  in  numual  training. 

3.  Draw  imits  upon  the  comers  of  the  May  baskets,  using  colored  crayons. 

4.  Color.    Review  light  and  dark  values  of  standard  blue  and  violet. 
5  "kI  lesson. 
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Mannal  Training. 

May  Basket — Concluded. 

Have  four  holes  made  in  each  basket  1  inch  from  short  fold  toward  long  fold  and 
one-half  inch  from  edges.    Have  handle  of  twine  inserted. 
NoTB.— If  time  permits,  have  the  ohildrea  make  another  ihmi  memory. 

MAT. 

NoTE.~Iii  districts  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  material  for  nature  drawing  plant  seeds  in  sawdust 
and  make  drawings  of  different  stages  of  growth. 

Ftdt  week. 

1.  Repetition  of  units.    (PI.  I.) 

Experiment  with  these  over  a  surface,  using  colored  crayons. 

2.  Color.    Test  for  recognition  of  light  and  dark  values  of  the  standard  colors. 
3  and  4.  Draw  twigs  having  buds  partly  open. 

5.  Optional  lesson. 
Manual  Training. 
Honse  Front. 

Have  each  child  lay  out  and  cut  from  white  drawing  paper  a  rectangle  6  inches 
by  6)  inches.  Have  him  draw  a  line  4)  inches  from  and  parallel  to  the  lower 
edge.  Verticals  are  to  be  drawn  between  this  line  and  the  bottom  1},  2,  and  3 
inches  from  each  vertical  edge.  Horizontals  (1  inch  long)  are  to  be  drawn 
},  2,  2},  and  4  inches  from  the  bottom,  between  the  pairs  of  vertical  lines  to 
form  windows,  omitting  one  of  the  lower  lines  where  the  door  is  to  be. 

Steondweik, 

1  and  2.  Draw  plants,  flowers,  or  other  available  nature  material  with  colored  crayons. 

3  and  4.  Drawing  objects  in  pencil  outline  for  proportion  and  characteristic  shape. 

5.  Color.    Test  for  recognition  of  light  and  dark  values  of  the  standards. 

Manual  Training. 

Honse  Front— ConcZtuied. 

The  center  of  the  top  edge  may  be  found  by  folding  the  sheet.    This  t>oint  is  to 

be  connected  by  oblique  lines  with  the  outer  points  on  the  upper  horisontal 

lines  to  form  slope  of  roof.    If  eaves  are  desired,  see  model  in  department 

exhibit.    Have  upper  right  and  left  comers  cut  out.    Door  and  windows  should 

be  marked  out  with  colored  crayons  to  indicate  paneling  and  lights  of  glass. 

A  semicircular  window  may  be  drawn  in  the  gable.    Door  may  be  cut  on  one 

edge  and  top  and  folded  back.    Houses  will  stand  up  if  folded  back  on  side 

verticals. 

Third  week.    (lUuttntive  drawing:  Occupatknu  or  ttories. ) 

1.  Arrange  street  scenes,  using  the  house  fronts  constructed.    Draw  with  pencils  or 

colored  crayons. 

2.  niustrative  Paper  Cutting.    (Subjects:  The  postman,  milkman,  or  grocer.) 

All  children  cut  a  laige  post  with  post  box,  the  best  one  to  be  mounted  on  the 

blackboard,  the  bulletin  board,  or  a  large  sheet  of  paper. 
All  the  children  make  a  cutting  of  a  postman,  the  best  to  be  mounted  by  the  teacher 

to  make  a  completed  picture. 

3.  Paper  Cutting.    (Small  for  individual  sheet.) 

The  same  story  illustrated  in  the  previous  lesson. 

All  the  children  make  a  free-hand  cutting  of  a  poet  and  post  box,  the  rig^t  size 

to  look  well  on  a  small-sized  sheet  of  gray  paper.    Mount  this,  cut  the  postman, 

and  mount  to  complete  the  picture. 

4.  More  Carefol  Study  of  One  or  Two  Objects  in  the  Story;  e.  g.,  careful  cutting  of  a 

post  box,  made  from  a  copy  furnished  by  the  teacher. 

5.  Optional  lesson. 
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If  aimal  Training. 
Chicken  Coop. 
Non.-*fl6e  general  soggefltiooB. 

Use  6-iiich  by  0-inch  gray  drawing  paper.  Have  aheeCa  marked  out  and  cat  5 
inches  wide  and  full  length  of  aheete.  Have  a  center  line  drawn  thioug^  the 
long  way  and  a  line  drawn  acroas  the  short  way  2)  inchea  from  each  end  and 
parallel  to  it.  Acroaa  the  aquaree  thua  formed  diagonala  are  to  be  drawn  from 
the  ends  of  the  center  line. 

Fourth  week.    ( If^ttre  drawing. ) 

1  and  2.  Draw  plants,  flowera,  and  other  available  material. 

3  and  4.  Illustrative  drawing.    Street  acenea.    Use  house  fronts  c<mstructed  in  the 
manual  training. 
Note.— Exchange  with  the  third  0rade  some  of  the  house  fronts  for  store  fronts. 

5.  Optional  lesson. 
Xannal  Training. 

Chicken  Coop — Concluded. 

Have  comers  cut  off  on  diagonals  and  have  center  lines  cut  as  far  as  croaa  lines. 
Model  may  then  be  folded  and  pinned  or  paated  together.  If  time  and  ability 
permit,  the  roof  and  alats  on  the  ends  may  be  crayoned  yellow,  brown,  or  black 
to  represent  wood. 

lUNE. 

NoTE.~Oive  a  short  review  of  color  once  or  twice  a  week  this  month.  From  a  group  of  objects,  e.  g. 
doth,  yarns,  colored  papers,  flowers,  etc.,  having  different  colors,  have  pupils  select  the  standaid  red, 
orange,  yeUow,  green,  blue,  and  violet. 

Fir^  week. 

I,  2,  and  3.  Have  children  print  or  write  on  common  paper  these  two  lines,  using 
large  printed  M: 

''Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary, 
How  does  your  garden  grow?" 

Cut  this  paper  down  to  an  oblong  of  suitable  size  and  shape  to  inclose  these 
lines.  Have  children  experiment  on  sheet  of  drawing  paper,  moving  this 
oblong  about  to  find  best  placing.    Mount  this  carefully. 

4.  Make  free-hand  cutting  of  Mary,  busy  in  her  garden. 

5.  Color.    Test  for  recognition  of  light  and  dark  tones  of  the  standards. 
Manual  Training. 

Fan. 

NoTB.— If  preferred,  Japanese  parasol  may  be  made  instead  of  fan.  See  Outline  for  ICay,  1913,  third 
and  fourth  weeks. 

Give  each  child  a  piece  of  6  by  9  inch  paper  and  have  him  draw  lines  ^  and  1 
inch  from  and  parallel  to  one  of  the  long  edges.  Have  him  apply,  between 
these  lines,  with  colored  crayons,  a  border  of  plants  of  flowera.  Fan  is  to  be 
plaited  by  folding  on  a  line  drawn  }  inch  from  and  parallel  to  one  end  of  the 
sheet  and  then  folding  back  and  forth  with  first  fold  as  a  guide. 

Second  week. 

1.  Have  children  sketch  or  cut  flowera  from  nature,  pictures,  or  memory. 

2.  Have  children  cut  butteiflies,  birds,  or  anything  which  mig^t  appear  in  Mary's 

garden. 

3.  Experiment  with  these  cuttings  to  make  a  good  decorative  arrangement  on  the 

sheet  which  was  prepared  during  the  first  week  in  June. 

4.  Have  the  best  of  these  pasted  on  the  sheet. 
"    Optional  lesson. 
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XaniiAl  Tzalning. 

nag. 

Use  large  drawing  paper.  Have  13  lines  drawn  i  inch  apart,  parallel  to  a 
long  edge.  Have  surplus  strip  cut-off.  Have  line  drawn  }  inch  from  and 
parallel  to  a  short  end,  this  margin  being  left  for  possible  use  in  attaching  flag 
to  sticks,  if  available. 

Third  wtek,    ilUustrative drawing.)* 

1.  Summer  games,  occupations  and  holidays,  e.  g.,  Seventeenth  of  June,  Fourth  of 
July. 

2  and  3.  Summer  vacation,  picnics. 

4  and  5.  Sketching  printed  flags,  or  Japanese  parasol  from  object  and  memory. 

Manual  Training. 

nag — Continued.  . 

Have  a  vertical  line  drawn  down  through  seven  of  the  spaces,  4}  inches  from  the 
margin  line .  Have  the  horizontal  line  between  this  vertical  and  the  margin  line 
darkened,  thus  laying  out  star  field.  Within  this  field  two  vertical  lines  are  to 
be  drawn  between  the  second  and  fifth  horizontal  lines,  one  to  be  1  inch  from 
the  margin  line  and  the  other  to  be  1  inch  from  the  right  hand  side  of  the  field. 
The  second  and  fifth  horizontal  lines  should  be  darkened  between  these  verti- 
cals.   Have  the  star  field  filled  in  with  blue  crayon. 

Fourth  week. 

1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Illustrative  drawing.    Subjects  selected  by  the  children. 

nag —  Condvded, 

Have  the  alternate  horizontal  stripes  filled  in  with  red  crayon,  noting  that  the  top 
and  bottom  stripes  are  red .  Have  13  of  the  white  gummed  stars  (to  be  supplied) 
put  in  the  blue  field,  on  or  within  the  small  rectangle,  as  follows:  One  in  the 
center,  one  on  each  comer,  one  in  the  center  of  each  side,  and  three  on  each 
of  the  horizontal  lines.  Naturally  a  few  words  regarding  the  significance  of  the 
number  of  the  stars  and  stripes  will  be  appropriate. 

TKI&D  OBADB. 

Three  30*mlnute  periods  are  allowed  for  drawing  and  one  30>minute  period  for  manual  traLiing. 

NoTE.~-Make  use  of  any  occupation  that  gives  children  practice  in  outlining  fonn,  such  as  drawhig  for 
busy  work,  or  illustrating  incidents,  or  cutting  out  pictures. 

In  ungraded  classes  where  aU  the  work  indicated  can  not  be  accomplished,  the  illustrative  sketching, 
object  drawing,  and  color  work  should  be  caredilly  done. 

DuposUion  of  completed  work. — ^When  the  drawing  envelopes  become  filled  allow 
the  children  to  take  home  completed  work  of  the  first  half  year. 

GENERAL  SUOGESTTONS. 

Color. 

Establiah  clear  concepts  of  the  six  standard  colors  and  their  light  and  dark  tones, 
8o  that  pupils  are  able  to  recognize,  name,  and  match  them  in  natural  and  artificial 
objects,  e.  g.,  birds,  butterflies,  flSwers,  cloth,  pictures,  etc. 

Nature  drawing. 

• 

Through  the  drawing  with  the  lead  pencil  develop  power  to  observe  and  draw 
accurately  (a)  characteristic  lines  of  growth  of  twigs,  sedges,  and  grasses;  (6)  position 
and  characteristic  shape  of  buds,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
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Object  drawing. 

1.  To  accomplish  best  results  in  drawing  it  is  essential  that  children  dt  in  an  eroct 
position  and  draw  freely  from  the  elbow.  The  pencil  should  be  held  in  a  flat  rather 
than  a  vertical  position  and  back  from  the  point  about  two  inches.  These  habits 
should  be  formed  through  frequent  short  drills,  devoted  to  drawing  lines  in  different 
positions.    These  drills  may  be  done  as  a  part  of  each  drawing  period. 

2.  Through  arrangement  and  drawing  of  sticks,  p^,  or  splints  to  form  fences, 
telegraph  poles,  houses,  etc.,  develop  power  to  draw  from  a  given  object  involving 
horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique  lines  of  definite  lengths  and  in  different  positions. 

3.  Develop  appreciation  of  characteristic  shapes  and  proportions:  (a)  Through 
observation  and  drawing  of  objects  of  two  dimensions,  e.  g.,  envelopes,  tags,  flags, 
mats,  or  similar  objects;  (6)  through  drawing  the  cube,  square  prism,  boxes  of  different 
shapes,  bowls,  cups,  jugs,  bottles,  and  similar  objects,  so  placed  that  the  front  view 
alone  is  visible. 

Before  requiring  the  pupils  to  draw  these  objects  at  a  distance  it  is  advisable  to  take 
an  intermediate  step  in  which  each  child  is  provided  with  an  object  which  he  places 
on  a  book  and  raises  until  he  observes  the  front  view  only. 

When  the  teacher  feels  that  the  pupils  are  able  to  represent  the  characteristic  shape 
and  proportions  of  objects  near  at  hand  they  may  then  be  drawn  at  a  distance. 

In  all  lessons  in  which  objects  are  drawn  the  pupil  should  first  observe  the  object, 
draw,  compare  the  drawing  with  the  object,  noting  and  correcting  errors;  finally, 
Diake  another  sketch  for  improvement  in  shape  and  proportion. 

It  is  advisable  in  object  drawing  to  use  the  lead  pencils  having  laige  leads. 

Outline  drawings  may  occasionally  be  filled  in  with  crayons. 

PBBRUABY. 
FtH  week. 

1.  Illustrative  drawing  or  cutting. 

2.  Review  vertical,  horizontal,  and  teach  oblique  by  means  of  illustrations,  sketches 

and  study  of  objects. 
8.  Eeview  of  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique.    Make  sketches  of  fiat  objects  in  pencil 
outline,  e.  g.,  card,  envelope,  penwiper,  mat,  flag,  tag,  shield. 

Note.— Enooorage  each  child  to  bring  to  the  dnwing  lesson  an  object  similar  to  one  of  those  sogBested. 
After  each  sketch  the  puplto  may  exchange  objects.    Observe  the  following  steps  in  the  lesson: 
(a)  Observation  of  object  for  proportions  and  shape. 
(6)  Sketchhig  the  object. 

(c)  Comparison  between  the  sketch  and  the  object  to  discover  mistakes. 
id)  Correction  of  sketch. 

Manual  Training. 
Valentine. 

Note.— The  completion  of  the  chair  is  postponed  until  the  third  week  this  year,  to  allow  the  vataittoa  to 
be  completed  befDre  February  14. 

Use  white  drawing  paper  if  possible.  Have  rectangles  2  by  3^  inches  drawn,  cut 
out  and  placed  on  desks  with  short  edges  horizontal .  Have  vertical  lines  drawn 
i  inch  from  and  parallel  to  each  long  side.  Between  these  lines  have  horizontilB 
drawn  1  and  2^  inches  from  the  best  short  edges.  A  vertical  line  should  be 
drawn  through  the  center  of  the  rectangle  thus  formed  and  this  line  and  the 
two  horizontals  cut  to  form  double  doors. 
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Second  week. 

1.  niustratiye  drawing  or  cutting. 

2  and  3.  Study  lines  meeting  at  angles.  Suggest  the  different  kinds  of  angles — bright, 
acute,  obtuse.  First,  observe  the  angle  in  objects,  and  then  construct  one  with 
splints  or  sticks;  make  sketches  of  angles  constructed  on  paper  and  at  the  black- 
board. 

NoTS.— In  LesBQDs  8  and  4  devote  some  time  to  drawing  the  diflerent  kinds  of  angles  at  the  blackboard 
and  on  paper. 

Xanual  Txalninf. 

Valentine — Concluded. 

NoTB.— Bee  general  suggestions. 

Have  second  rectangles  3  by  4)  inches  laid  out,  cut  and  placed  on  desks,  with  short 
edges  horizontal.  On  these  are  to  be  drawn  rectangles  with  sides  and  tops  } 
inch  and  bottoms  }  inch  from  adjoining  edges.  All  rectangles  may  be  outlined 
with  crayon  and  flowers  or  hearts  used  for  decoration.  Patterns  for  the  latter 
may  be  made  by  folding  and  cutting.  For  each  valentine,  two  strips  of  paper 
are  to  be  cut  1  inch  wide  and  2  inches  long,  and  plaited  with  ^-inch  plaits .  These 
'springs  "  are  then  to  be  pasted  to  both  parts  of  the  valentine  at  top  and  bottom. 
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Third  week, 

1.  Illustrative  drawing  or  cutting. 

2.  Stick  laying  and  sketching  of  objects  having  different  angles.    Devote  a  few 

minutes  to  the  memory  sketching  of  different  angles. 

3.  Sketching  flat  objects  on  front  views  of  simple  toys  having  different  angles.    En- 

courage each  child  to  bring  an  object  to  draw  from.    Observe  same  steps  as 
suggested  for  Lessons  3  and  4,  fiist  week  this  month. 

Manual  Training. 

Chair — Condvded, 

From  the  short,  vertical  edges  have  cuts  made  to  the  first  vertical  cross  lines  on  the 
second  and  third  horizontals,  and  to  the  second  vertical  cross  lines  on  the  filth 
horizontal.  On  the  outer  verticals  have  cuts  made  between  the  second  and 
third  horizontals.  On  the  inner  verticals  have  cuts  made  between  the  front 
edge  and  the  first  horizontal  and  between  the  fourth  horizontal  and  the  back 
edge.  Have  backs  folded  forward  on  fourth  horizontals.  Other  folds  are  to  be 
made  backward  on  first  and  fourth  horizontals  and  on  inner  verticals.  Contours 
of  backs  are  to  be  varied  by  freehand  cutting  after  experimenting  with  the  large 
scraps  remaining  from  cutting  out  the  chair.  Front  laps  are  to  be  folded  outside 
and  pasted  as  in  table. 

Fourth  week. 

1.  Illustrative  drawing  or  cutting. 

2.  Have  children  lay  splints  to  represent  houses,  with  pitched  roofs  of  different  angles. 

Make  a  sketch  of  the  chair  condtructed  in  manual  training. 

3.  Have  children  make  freehand  cuttings  of  houses,  with  roofs  pitched  at  different 

angles. 

Manual  Training. 
Kote-book. 

NOTS.— 6ee  general  soggestlons. 

Precede  dictation  by  the  display  of  a  finished  book  and  its  parts.  For  the  cover, 
have  each  child  lay  out  and  cut  from  gray  drawing  paper  a  rectangle  6  by  4) 
inches.  Have  a  folding  line  (short  dash)  drawn  2^  inches  from  and  parallel  to 
a  short  edge.  Have  cover  folded  and  creased  with  line  outside.  On  the  other 
short  edge  have  a  dot  placed  \  inch  from  each  comer.  On  each  of  the  long  edges 
have  a  dot  placed  }  of  an  inch  from  the  same  comers.  Have  lines  drawn  con- 
necting these  dots  and  have  comers  cut  off  on  the  lines. 

16827^—14 8 
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MABCH. 

Ftttweek,    (,De9ign,    FredtaniirawintJwpniportUmani^kai^^ 

One  entire  l«88on  each  week  may  be  given  to  this  work  in  rhythm,  or  five  minates  maybe  taken  Ihmi 
each  daily  lesson. 

1.  Have  the  children  practice  repeating  a  simple  unit,  counting  in  unison  with  the 
teacher  as  they  draw.  The  first  results  on  paper  are  of  secondary  importance. 
The  main  purpose  is  that  the  children,  after  some  weeks  of  practice,  gain  ability 
to  repeat  forms  in  time  with  a  ih3rthmic  count  as  they  gain  ability  to  keep  step 
in  marching.    (See  Plate  I.) 

2  and  3.  Draw  rectilinear  objects  in  silhouette  for  proportion  and  chaiacteristicshapey 
e.  g.,  cube,  square  prism,  box.    Use  black  crayon  or  ink. 

NoTB.— Have  each  child  sapplied  with  a  model  flrom  which  to  draw.    Read  snggestiona  upon  object 
drawing  at  the  beginning  of  the  February  OntUne. 

Manual  Training. 

Notebook — Condvded, 

"Fot  the  pages,  have  each  child  lay  out  and  cut,  from  white  drawing  paper,  one  or 
two  rectangles  4  by  4)  inches.  Have  these  folded  to  bring  the  4-inch  edges 
together.  These  pages  are  to  be  tied  into  cover  with  twine,  leaving  long  end 
to  tie  around  book.  Edge  of  cover,  having  clipped  comers,  is  to  be  folded 
over  to  form  flap.  Have  twine  wound  around  and  tied  to  complete.  Simple 
lettering  may  be  added  if  desired. 

Second  wedt, 

1.  Bepetition  of  units.    See  Lesson  1,  first  week. 

2  and  3.  Dra?ring  in  silhouette  objects  for  proportion  and  characteristic  shi^.  'Bxve 
each  child  supplied  with  an  object. 

Manual  Training. 

Drinking  Cup. 

Have  each  child  construct  and  cut  fram  gray  drawing  paper  a  6-inch  square. 
Have  the  squares  folded  on  one  diagonal  and  placed  with  the  right  angle  at 
the  top.  On  the  right  and  left  edges  have  dots  placed  2}  inches  from  the 
vertex.  Have  each  lower  comer  folded  to  the  dot  on  the  opposite  side,  folding 
one  comer  forward  and  the  other  backward  and  show  that  raw  edges,  just  folded, 
are  parallel  to  the  bottom  fold.  Have  upper  comers  folded  into  the  triangular 
pockets,  one  on  the  front  side  and  one  on  the  back. 

rJUrdweek. 

1.  Repetition  of  units.    See  Lesson  1,  first  week. 

2.  Sketching  lines  of  growth  in  twigs,  stems,  sedges,  or  grasses  with  the  lead  pendL 

Have  each  child  supplied  with  a  specimen,  so  that  he  may  be  encouraged  not 
only  to  observe  more  carefully,  but  to  compare  his  drawing  with  the  object 
to  discover  incorrect  judgment  of  growth  and  thickness. 

3.  Make  sketches  of  soldier  caps  constructed. 

Manual  Training. 

Soldier  Cap. 

From  a  newspaper  have  a  square  made  as  large  as  possible.  As  in  drinking  cup, 
have  this  folded  on  one  diagonal,  and  the  resulting  acute  angled  comers  folded 
over  to  the  opposite  sides,  bringing  the  open  edges  parallel  to  the  original 
diagonal  fold.    Have  the  caps  finished  as  were  the  drinking  cups. 
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Fourth  week. 

1.  Repetition  of  units.    See  Lesaon  1,  first  week. 

2.  Draw  a  row  of  plants  or  flowers  with  colored  crayons,  repeating  the  same  form 

to  suggest  a  border. 

3.  Draw  a  repetition  of  units  on  the  Easter  card  so  as  to  form  a  border  between  the 

parallel  lines. 

Manual  Training. 
Easter  Card. 

Have  each  child  lay  out  and  cut  a  5|-inch  by  3f-inch  rectangle  of  white  drawing 
paper.  Light  lines  are  to  be  drawn  i  inch  and  f  of  an  inch  from  and  parallel 
to  each  edge,  and  these  lines  darkened  between  intersections  to  form  a  double 
border.    Use  these  cards  for  Drawing  Lesson  3,  this  week. 

APRIL. 

» 

First  foeek. 

1.  Repetition  of  units.    See  Lesson  1,  first  week  in  March. 

2  and  3.  Drawing  with  lead  pencil  objects  for  proportion  and  characteristic  shape. 

Note.— When  the  popfls  arrive  at  the  point  where  they  can  represent  the  proportions  and  chaiaoterbtlo 
ahape  of  objects  near  at  hand  (where  each  pupil  has  an  object),  have  them  draw  objects  at  a  distance. 

Manual  Training. 

Shield. 

Have  each  child  draw  and  cut  a  rectangle  H  by  3^  inches,  and  place  it  vertically 
on  the  desk.  A  horizontal  line  is  to  be  drawn  across  it  li  inches  from  the  top 
On  this  line,  and  on  the  bottom  edge,  points  axe  to  be  placed  i  inch  apart  and 
connected  by  vertical  lines. 

On  vertical  edges  have  points  placed  i  inch  from  the  top  and  have  rectangle 

folded  backwards  on  imaginary  vertical  center  line.    Top  is  to  be  cut  from  points 

on  edges  to  top  of  folded  edge,  and  bottom  is  to  be  cut  from  ends  of  horizontal 

line  to  bottom  of  folded  edge.    Have  shield  opened  up  and  two  equilateral 

triangles  drawn  in,  one  over  the  other,  to  form  star.    Colored  crayons  may  be 

used  to  color  this  star  blue  and  the  alternate  stripes  red,  the  edge  stripes  being 

left  white. 

Second  week,    (  Nature  drawing.) 

1.  Repetition  of  units.    See  Lesson  1,  first  week  in  March. 

2.  Draw  twigs  with  lead  pencil  and  crayon  for  comparative  growth  of  buds,  e.  g., 

pussy  willow,  alder  catkin,  maple,  etc. 

3.  Draw  the  shield  made  in  manual  training.    Furnish  each  child  with  a  model  from 

which  to  make  a  free-hand  sketch. 

Manual  Training. 

May  Basket. 

fVcm  a  large  sheet  of  white  drawing  paper  have  each  child  lay  out  and  cut  an 
8}-inch  square.  Folding  lines  (short  dash)  are  to  be  drawn  2f  inches  from  and 
parallel  to  each  edge.    Have  basket  folded  and  creased  on  each  of  these  lines. 

Third  week. 

1  and  2.  Continue  studying  and  drawing  with  lead  pencil  and  colored  crayons  to 

represent  growth  of  stems  and  buds. 
3.  Make  borders  for  the  May  baskets  made  in  manual  training. 

Manual  Training. 

May  Basket — Ckmduded. 

Have  baskets  opened  out  fiat  and  folded,  first  on  one  diagonal  and  then  on  the 
other.    A  hole  is  to  be  made  on  each  diagonal,  }  of  an  inch  from  the  comers. 
Running  long  double  lengths  of  twine  through  the  holes  will  form  handles 
and  complete  the  baskets. 
NoTs.— If  time  permits,  have  each  child  make  another  liom  memory. 
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MAY. 
Firtt  vedt.    (Single  ornament,  anund  a  center.) 

1.  Inventton  of  Unito. 

Draw  on  the  blackboard  laige,  eimple  units;  e.  g.,  start  with  a  mark  for  the  center, 
arrange  curved  or  straight  lines  about  it  to  suggest  a  flower  form. 

2.  Paper  Cuttiiig. 

Show  the  children  how  to  cut  similar  units  by  folding  paper. 

3.  Represent  the  proportion  and  characteristic  shape  of  objects  in  outline  and  color. 

If  awnal  Training. 

Store  Front. 

Have  each  child  lay  out  and  cut  a  rectangle  6}  by  4^  inches  and  consider  the  beet 
long  edge  as  the  bottom  of  the  store  front.  Have  him  draw  a  vertical  line  1} 
inches  from  each  short  edge.  A  horizontal  line  should  then  be  drawn  3i  inches 
from  lower  edge.  Other  horizontal  lines  extending  only  between  the  two  ver- 
ticals should  be  drawn  },  1},  2^,  3},  and  4^  inches  from  the  lower  edge.  Have 
verticals  drawn  as  follows:  Between  second  horizontal  and  lower  edge,  i  and  1^ 
inches  from  one  vertical  to  form  door;  between  first  and  second  horizontals,  1} 
and  3^  inches  from  same  vertical  to  form  show  window;  and  between  third  and 
fourth  horizontals,  i,  1},  1),  2},  3,  and  3|  inches  from  same  vertical  to  form  up}>er 

windows. 

Second  week. 

1  and  2.  Drawing  with  pencil  and  crayons  the  tulip,  jonquil,  or  narcissus. 
3  and  4.  Represent  the  proportion  and  characteristic  shape  of  objects  in  outline  and 
color. 

Manual  Training. 

Store  Front — Continued, 

From  each  upper  comer  have  small  rectangles  cut  out.  Door  may  be  cut  on  one 
side  and  top,  and  folded  back,  or  i  inch  may  be  left  at  the  bottom  for  steps  and 
three  sides  cut.  The  sides  of  show  window  may  be  cut  and  a  horizontal  line 
between  to  form  display  counter  and  awning.  Have  the  lower  part  folded  back- 
ward and  the  upper  part  forward.  The  two  rectangles  at  the  sides  should  be 
folded  backward  to  form  the  sides  of  the  store.  The  projecting  upper  part 
should  be  folded  forward  on  its  lower  and  backward  on  its  upi>er  line. 

Third  week.    {Ittuttratioe  drawing:  Relating  to  traneportatkm.) 

1.  Illustrate  a  story  told  or  read  for  language,  or  draw  such  subjects  as  cars,  boats, 

motors,  and  other  vehicles. 

2.  Paper  Cutting.    (Large  for  blackboard.) 

Use  the  same  story  or  subject  as  in  lesson  1;  e.  g.,  all  children  cut  a  laige  electric 
car,  the  best  one  to  be  mounted  on  the  board,  bulletin  board,  or  large  sheet  of 
paper.  All  the  children  cut  people  running  toward  the  car,  the  best  to  be 
mounted  by  the  teacher  to  make  a  completed  picture. 
3  and  4.  Represent  the  proportion  and  characteristic  shape  of  objects  in  outline  and 
color. 

Manual  Training. 

Store  Front — Concluded, 

Door  and  windows  should  be  crayoned  to  indicate  paneling,  lights  of  ghuas,  awn- 
ings, blinds,  steps,  and  fruit,  or  vegetable  display. 

Fowrth  week.    ( Nature  dratoHtg.) 

1.  Represent  growth  and  color  of  tulips  or  other  available  flowers. 

2.  Make  memory  drawing  of  plants  or  flowers  used  in  lesson  1. 

3  and  4.  Continue  drawing  plant  forms  or  draw  objects  in  pencil  outline  and  cok>ir  for 
proportion  and  characteristic  shape. 
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If  aimal  Training. 

Anto  Truck. 

For  the  truck  body,  have  each  child  draw  and  cut  from  a  sheet  of  the  9  by  12  inch 
drawing  paper  a  rectangle,  4)  by  10^  inchee.  Parallel  with  the  best  long  edge, 
which  ¥rill  be  the  bottom  of  the  truck,  have  him  draw  horizontals  },  1},  and  2 
inches  from  it.  F^irallel  to  one  vertical  edge  (the  front  of  the  truck)  have  him 
draw  lines  |  and  2}  inches  from  it,  extending  across  entire  height  of  paper,  and 
other  verticals  (twelve  in  all),  alternately  1  inch  and  ^  inch  apart,  beginning 
from  second  long  vertical  and  extending  between  first  and  third  horizontals. 

JUNB. 

Topics:  Illustrative  drawing;  street  scenes;  general  review  of  color. 

Note.— The  revtow  In  color  should  ocmslst  of  the  six  standard  colors  and  their  tints  and  shades.  This 
may  consist  of  matohing  with  crayons  objects  having  t<mes  of  the  standards,  and  identifying  them  in  col- 
lected objects. 

First  and  second  weeks. 

Illustrative  drawing. — Arrange  the  store  fronts  and  automobiles  to  form  street  scenes. 
Draw  these  with  crayons.  Variety  of  buildings  may  be  obtained  by  exchanging  some 
of  the  store  fronts  for  houses  constructed  by  the  second-grade  pupils. 

Manual  Training. 

Auto  Truck — CorUinuMl. 

Have  front  lower  rectangle  cut  and  another  at  the  rear  lower  comer  formed  by  the 

first  horizontal  and  a  vertical  drawn  ^  inch  from  the  edge.    The  third  horizontal 

is  to  be  cut  from  the  rear  as  far  as  the  first  long  vertical,  and  this  vertical  from  the 

top  to  the  upper  horizontal.    The  remaining  upper  part  forms  seat,  hood,  etc. 

Have  long  rectangles  on  upper  part  of  truck  body  cut  out,  leaving  }-inch  squares 

to  represent  posts. 

Third  and  fourth  weeks. 

General  color  review  and  illustrative  drawing. 

Mannal  Training. 

Ante  Tmck — Concluded. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that,  during  the  remainder  of  June,  the  manual-training 
periods  be  iised  by  the  children  in  carrying  out  the  auto-truck  problem  still 
further,  'but  as  their  individual  ideas  direct  instead  of  from  dictation.  The 
truck  bodies  may  be  mounted,  and  such  parts  as  steering  gear,  fenders,  etc.,  can 
be  made  to  measurement  and  added.  Wheels  may  be  traced  around  convenient 
forms  and  pasted  to  side  of  truck  in  proper  position ;  chauffeurs,  lights,  and  freight 
may  be  cut  free-hand,  and  lettering  and  coloring  added.  Pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  note  and  work  out  all  these  details  for  themselves. 

WOBCSSTXB,  MASS.^ 

Separate  mimeographed  sheets  are  issued  as  required.  Color  work  is  done  in  all 
grades:  Crayons  in  grades  one  to  three,  inclusive;  water  color  in  grades  four  to  eight, 
inclusive,  both  in  high  schools. 

Illustration  is  taught  in  grades  one  and  two;  object  drawing  in  all  grades,  including 
high  schools;  perspective  in  grades  four  to  eight,  inclusive,  and  in  high  schools; 
design  throughout.  In  connection  with  our  work  we  also  include  lessons  in  home 
furnishing  in  grades  six  to  eight,  inclusive,  and  in  high  schools. 

Typical  problems  in  design  and  color  in  grammar  grades  are — ^in  grade  five,  decora- 
tion of  linen  mat  9  by  9  inches;  grade  six,  decoration  of  small  wood  picture  frame; 
grade  seven,  denim  pillow  18  by  18  inches;  grade  eight,  decoration  of  wood  box  6  by 
6  by  2}  inches.  In  each  grade  standard  designs  are  given  and  original  modifications 
made  by  the  pupils. 

>  Edward  H.  Thornhlll,  supervisor. 
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In  our  study  of  home  furnishing,  talks  concerning  good  taste  are  given,  and  each 
pupil  makes  a  scrapbook  of  clippings  of  illustrations  of  good  and  '*  not  so  good  "  objects, 
such  as  chairs,  tables,  lamps,  floor  coverings,  etc.  We  consider  this  of  much  more 
value  than  the  so-called  picture  study. 

Perspective  in  the  higher  grades  includes  not  only  drawing  from  objects,  but  also 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  perspective  in  drawing  from  memory  and  imagination 
simple  objects  in  various  positions  as  described  orally  by  the  teacher. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  cover  as  much  ground  as  some 
cities.  We^e  more  nearly  convinced,  however,  each  year  that  it  is  better  to  do  a 
few  things  reasonably  well  than  to  do  more  things  indifferently.  To  speak  fluently 
in  the  graphic  language,  much  practical  drill  is  absolutely  necessary. 

SPEINGPIELD,  MASS.  I 

"Art  and  Handwork." 

Grade  I. 

8EFTEMBEB  AND  OCTOBER. 
NoTB.— Referenoee  to  handwork  are  made  In  the  largsr  tsrpe. 

BLACSBOABD  D&AWIHe. 

Aim  for  free  movement  and  large  drawings. 

Olve  all  the  children  practice  in  drawing  circles,  straight  lines  in  different  positions,  curves  of  force,  and 
sedges  or  grasses  in  which  the  curve  of  force  appears. 

/  A.  Pupils  may  try  making  large  drawings  on  long,  narrow  pieces  of  paper. 

nxTnsT&ATxvx  D&Awnro. 

/  B.  Make  simple  backgrounds  to  represent  sky  and  ground  or  floor  and  side  wall,  using  flat,  delicate 
tones.  Cut  and  paste  or  draw  the  figures  against  this  background  to  complete  the  illustration  for  some 
poem,  story,  scene,  or  sport. 

I  A.  Using  manila  paper,  make  a  simple  picture  to  represent  a  1^  day.  The  sky  and  ground  may  be 
represented  in  flat,  delicate  tones.  Against  this  background  draw  a  tree  in  its  gay  flail  coloring  and  add 
one  other  accessory,  such  as  a  fence,  wall,  road,  distant  building,  or  trees. 

Free  cutting  of  objects  or  figures  referred  to  in  stories  that  have  been  read  in  class, 
and  modeling  in  plasticine. 

FOLIO. 

One  nature  drawing  from  /  A .    One  illustration.    One  free  cutting,  mounted. 

We  present  to  the  teachers  of  the  first  grade  a  suggestive  outlina  of  work  in  drawing,  color  study,  and 
iUustraticn.  Teachers  are  not  obliged  to  foUow  closely  the  above  suggestions,  but  are  encouragid  to  work 
along  original  lines.  The  age  and  ability  of  the  pupils  will  determine  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be 
accomplished  or  even  attempted. 

NOVEMBER. 

OBJXOT  D&Awnre. 

Aim  for  character  and  general  proportions.  Draw  some  of  the  simjde  fruits  or  vegetables  that  appear 
at  the  harvest  season,  or  those  that  may  grace  the  Thanksgiving  table,  such  as  the  orange,  lemon,  apple, 
turnip,  beet,  or  potato.    Use  colored  crayons  or  colored  chalks. 

Modeling  some  of  the  fruits  or  vegetables  from  plasticine,  and  free  cutting  of  the 
fruits  or  vegetables  or  objects  associated  with  Pilgrim  or  Indian  life,  are  suggested. 

OOVBTRirOTIVX  D&AWIHO. 

Practice  measuring  with  the  width  of  the  ruler,  and  drawing  parallel  lines.  Repeat  the  same  exerciBes, 
and  make  a  cover  for  a  Thanksgiving  souvenir.  The  inside  leaves  of  the  souvenir  booklet  may  contain 
drawings  or  euttings  of  the  fruits  or  vegetables  of  the  harvest  season,  or  drawings  or  cuttings  of  the  two 
types  of  early  American  homes— the  wigwam  and  the  log  cabin. 

ZLLUBTRATIVS  D&AWIHO. 

Continue  and  develop  the  making  of  backgrounds  for  pictures  with  the  pasting  of  figures  and  aocessories 
to  complete  the  illustration,  or,  better,  draw  the  figures  and  acceesories  agahist  the  background  to  completa 
the  illustration. 

FOLIO. 

One  drawing  of  a  single  fruit,  or  one  drawing  of  a  single  vegetable,  made  with  chalk  or  colored  crayons. 
One  Thanksgiving  souvenir  booklet.    One  illustrative  drawing.    One  free  paper  cutting  mounted. 

1 C.  Edward  Newell,  supervisor. 
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DECEMBER. 

Aim  for  good  simple  construction  and  proper  relation  of  parts.  Review  terms  of 
position  and  relation,  center,  above,  below,  left,  upper,  lower,  right,  and  comer. 

Make  some  decoration  for  the  Christmas  tree,  such  as  a  lantern,  star,  chain,  cornu- 
copia, or  box. 

One  simple  box  or  cornucopia  suitable  for  the  season  is  to  be  constructed  and  properly 
decorated  by  each  pupil.  Make  this  box  pr  cornucopia  first  from  drawing  paper, 
then  repeat  the  construction,  using  the  special  paper  furnished  for  the  purpose .  Begin 
this  work  immediately  after  Thankqgiving. 

DX8I0V. 

Pnotioe  simple  units  of  design,  composed  from  straight  lines,  einnilar  spots,  and  groups  of  lines.  Use 
these  units  as  deooration  for  the  required  piece  of  Christmas  handwork.  The  units  may  also  be  used  as 
decorations  for  other  simple  Christmas  gifts,  booklets,  cards,  or  calendars. 

ILXtiniTBATm  DBAWUiO. 

Try  an  illnstmtive  sketch,  such  as  Santa  Claus  in  some  commonly  imagined  situatfon,  the  Ghristmae 
flicplaoe  with  stodrtngB,  the  antio^ted  Christmas  tree. 

rouo. 

One  duplicate  of  each  piece  of  constructive  or  applied  deeign,  finished  during  the  month  of  December. 
One  iUuetrative  sketch. 

JANUABT,  FBBRUABT,  AND  MARCH. 

FZOTORIAZ.  D&Awnro. 

Aim:  Closer  observation  and  clearer  imagination  of  objects  and  oonditloiis. 

During  January  we  will  attempt  to  draw  single  objects;  during  February,  groups  of  objects;  and  during 
Ifareh,  living  objects.  All  of  these  drawings  will  be  done  as  single  studies  or  as  pi^wr  cuttings  first, 
and  then  repeated  in  the  illustrative  drawing  when  picturing  scenes  from  some  story,  rhyme,  or  poem. 
Relate  all  of  this  representation  and  pictorial  drawing  as  dosely  as  possible  to  the  interests  of  the  child. 

Method:  Select  some  story,  such  as  the  story  of  the  Three  Bears,  Red  Riding^iood,  The  Little  Red 
Hen,  Three  Pigs,  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig.  These  stories  may  be  used  as  oral  language,  for  dramatisation, 
drawing,  and  ooostroctive  work. 

OBJBOT  D&Awnro. 

Hake  large  simple  drawing  firam  single  objects,  fonlture,  or  fomiUar  household  utensOs  that  are  mei^ 
tioned  in  the  selected  story  or  stories,  or  toat  thechildien  may  imagine  or  suggest  would  be  needed  by  the 
eharacters  in  the  story.  Use  tojrs  and  actual  objects  as  models  from  which  to  draw.  Suggestive  list:  Basket, 
paH,  teapot,  cup,  bowl,  spoon,  pitcher,  kettle,  stove,  bed,  chair,  table,  candlestick,  door,  window. 

I B.  Oilcloth  mats  and  splints  may  be  used  as  an  introduction  to  weaving  where 
class  has  not  had  kindergarten. 

I  A.  Illustrate  one  of  the  reading  stories  by  fitting  up  two  cardboard  boxes  as  rooms 
or  scenes.  The  boxes  will  be  supplied.  The  work  involves  free  cutting  for  trees, 
characters,  or  animals;  paper  furniture  making;  plasticine  modeling  of  dishes,  etc.; 
decorations,  and  rug  weaving  on  wood  looms.    Allow  three  months  for  this  work. 

A  lesson  in  planning  the  color  and  the  placing  for  the  border  of  the  rug  should  be 
given  previous  to  the  weaving. 

OBOVPSD  0BJB0T8. 

/  A .  Hake  simple  drawings  to  fllustiate  the  outside  apiiearance  of  the  home  of  the  characters  from  soma 
one  of  the  ae|p)ted  stories.  This  illustrative  sketch  may  include  the  sky  and  ground,  the  building  and 
some  accessory,  such  as  a  tree  or  trees,  path,  road,  fence,  or  wall. 

SugiBBstive  list:  Wooden,  log,  stone,  or  brick  house,  as  the  home  of  Odden  Locks,  The  Three  Bears, 
Bed  Riding-hood,  the  Grandmother,  The  Old  Han  Who  Found  the  Coin. 

The  cabbage,  straw,  stick,  or  glass  house  that  was  built  by  the  three  pigs.  The  load  of  straw,  sticks, 
or  cabbage  from  which  the  three  pigs  buHt  their  homes.  The  home  may  be  drawn  as  it  would  i^pear 
at  various  seasons  of  the  year. 

AHDCAL  DK4WnrG, 

Hake  simple  drawings  and  free  cuttings  of  wOd  or  domestic  animals,  pets,  birds,  or  fowls.  Hake  thoM 
studies  fh>m  the  ftwimftia  from  pictures,  or  from  memory  after  observing  the  animal  or  fowl. 

UXXJBTBMTm  DK4WIHO. 

Hake  illustrative  sketches  to  picture  some  scene  from  a  selected  story.  This  illustration  should  indude 
drawings  of  some  of  the  objects  that  have  been  done  as  single  studies  and  at  least  one  character  from  the 
ftory.   The  aketoh  may  represent  the  Interior  of  a  room  or  home. 
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FOLIO. 

One  drawing  of  a  single  object.  One  drawing  of  grouped  objects.  Two  iUnstratiTa  aiketcheB.  One 
drawing  or  cutting  of  an  animal  or  fowL 

/  B.  Pupils  who  enter  school  in  February  can  not  be  expected  to  takB  up  the  work  planned  Uk  I  A- 
These  pupfls  should  be  given  the  blackboard  drawing,  such  as  that  assigned  for  September  and  OetobCTy 
the  making  of  simple  backgrounds  for  illustrative  drawing,  and  the  sketching  of  single  animals,  fowls,  or 
birds. 

FOLIO. 

One  fUustrative  drawing.    One  drawing  of  an  animal,  fowl,  or  bird. 

APRIL,  MAY,  AND  JTUNS. 

HATxnts  osAwnro. 

I  A.  Aim:  Character  and  growth.  ICake  drawings  in  color  of  the  flowen  as  they  come.  Draw  Howetsof 
,  bold  character,  such  as  the  dandelion,  daisy,  buttercup,  or  tulip. 

ILLUSTSATIVB  OSAWIVQ. 

Make  illustrative  sketches  suggested  by  such  subjects  as  the  Coming  of  Spring;  Arbor  Day;  April  Show- 
ers; Gardening;  Memorial  Day;  Circus,  or  the  Circus  Parade. 

OOLOB  STUDT. 

I  A.  Teach  the  col<»8  R,  O,  Y,  Q,  B,  V.  Arrange  a  sheet  showing  these  six  colon  that  shall  be  beaatiftil 
and  pleasing,  though  extremely  simple. 

OZSIOV. 

By  drawing  with  the  crayons  on  folded  paper,  compose  units  of  design  in  soooesslve  steps,  element  by 
element.  Use  the  term  repeat,  having  the  class  copy  first  a  border  and  then  a  surfaoe  repeat.  After  the 
pupils  can  produce  a  satisliBctory  result  using  the  folded  paiMr,  have  them  use  paper  on  which  they  have 
placed  the  centers  for  t|ie  units  only.  Repeat  the  same  exerdae,  using  the  top  or  side  view  of  some  funiUar 
spring  flower  as  a  unit  of  design. 

Construct  a  simple  folio  fh>m  a  single  folded  sheet  of  paper  and  decorate  the  cover  with  one  of  the  line 
and  spot  units  or  one  of  the  units  suggested  by  a  spring  flower.  TheappUed  design  for  the  folio  may  take 
the  form  of  a  border  or  a  surface  repeat.  Note  careftilly  the  types  of  foUos  suggested  at  teachers'  meetings 
and  shown  in  the  Manual  Arts  Exhibit.  This  folio  should  be  designed  for  a  special  purpose— to  hold  the 
springnatnra  drawings.  Plan  the  sise  of  the  nature  drawings  and  the  mounting  of  the  same  to  fit  the  folio. 
The  folio  and  nature  drawinp  should  be  a  complete  and  pleasing  whole. 

OPTIOVB. 

Make  and  decorate  a  simple  paper  napkin,  mat,  doily,  bookmark,  or  napkin  ring,  using  an  abstract  or 
floral  unit  as  a  decoration. 

FOUO. 

One  design  for  a  border,  one  design  for  a  surface  repeat.  These  may  be  either  abstract  or  floral  units. 
One  complete  folio.    One  other  piece  of  applied  design. 

IB.  Pupils  in  this  grade  should  continue  the  illustrative  drawing  and  ftee  paper  cutting.  They  may 
attempt  some  of  the  nature  drawing  and  one  very  simple  piece  of  applied  design. 

One  illustrative  drawing.    One  nature  drawing.    One  piece  of  applied  design. 

Grade  II. 

SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER. 

Note.— Refnences  to  handwork  are  made  in  the  larger  type. 

BLAOXBOABD  DBAWDTO. 

Aim  for  free  movement  and  large  drawings. 

Give  all  the  children  practice  in  drawing  circles,  straight-lines  in  different  positions,  and  cmres  of  ftme 

VATinUE  DBAwnro. 

Aim  for  growth  and  movement. 

//  A  and  B.  Draw  grasses,  sedges,  or  msbes,  using  colored  crayons. 

II A .  Trim  one  of  the  sheets  to  pleasing  proportions  or  make  one  of  the  drawings  within  a  frame  of  pIsHlBg 
proportions. 

OOLOB  STXTDY. 
II A  and  B.  Review  the  six  ccdors  R,  O,  Y,  G,  B,  V. 

II  A.  Teach  tints  and  shades.  Arrange  a  sheet  showing  a  full  color,atint,anda8hadeofthesame.  Make 
this  a  beautiftd  sheet,  both  in  color  and  arrangement.  Try  toning  sheets  of  paper  with  flat  washes  of  very 
dellcMe  tints  of  water  color. 
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II  A.  Use  these  tinted  papers  as  wall  or  floor  coverings  for  the  doll  house  to  be  fur- 
nished as  a  study  of  the  modem  home.    Simple  furnishings;  not  too  many. 
Electives:  Weaving  doll  clothing  and  sample  check  patterns. 

PUJNTUIQ. 

//  A .  Practice  the  printing  of  singie  letters.  Before  the  end  of  October  each  chfld  should  be  able  to  credit- 
ably print  the  first  letter  of  his  last  name.    Have  at  least  one  nature  drawing  sigued  with  this  initial. 

ZLLtTSTSATZVB  DSAWHTG. 

//  A  and  B.  Hake  pictures  illustratfaig  some  Hall  scene  or  story.  Keep  the  figures  and  accessories  simple 
and  draw  them  into  the  picture  rather  than  trace  or  paste  them. 

FOUO.  .  ^ 

One  nature  drawing,  unmounted.  One  mounted  or  framed  natlw  drawing.  One  color  study  sheet. 
One  Illustration. 

//  B.  Ck>nstruction  of  shelters  as  described  in  the  geographical  reading,  as  Indian 
wigwam,  of  cloth  and  twigs;  Eskimo  igloo,  of  sand,  clay,  plasticine;  Arabian  tent,  of 
cloth  and  sticks;  palm  trees;  Chinese  or  Japanese  house;  Dutch  house  or  windmill. 
These  are  to  be  done  as  group  work  in  preparing  fittings  for  the  sand  table.  See 
"Constructive  Work,"  teachers'  reference  library. 

NOVEMBER. 
OBJXOT  DAAWHTG. 

Aim  for  character  and  general  proportions. 

Try  some  of  the  simple  ihiits  or  vegetables  that  appear  at  the  harvest  season,  or  those  that  may  grace 
the  ThanksglTlng  table,  such  as  the  banana,  pear,  orange,  lemon,  apple,  turnip,  beet,  potato,  or  carrot. 
Use  colored  crayons  or  colored  chalks.  Try  firee  cutting  of  the  fhilts  or  vegetables  or  objects  associated 
with  Pilgrim  or  Indian  life. 

II  A,  Pupils  will  devote  part  of  November,  December,  and  January  to  completing 
the  fumishhig  of  the  doll  house  as  a  modem  home. 

II B.  Pupils  will  continue  the  study  and  construction  of  some  type  of  shelter 
referred  to  in  the  geographical  reading. 

Elective:  Spool  knitting  as  '^seat  work."    Use  for  mitten  cord,  mop,  or  reins. 

ILLVBTBATXVS  DAAWDTG. 

The  fllustratlTO  sketch  for  this  month  may  picture  a  Thanksgiving  or  harvest  scene.  The  Pilgrims 
or  the  Indians,  the  Bam3rard,  the  Mayflower  at  Anchor,  the  Home  of  an  Early  Settler,  the  First  Thanks- 
giving, or  some  form  of  shelter  with  appropriate  setting,  about  which  the  children  have  been  reading. 

70UO. 

One  drawing  of  a  single  fruit  or  one  drawing  of  a  single  vegetable,  using  chalk  or  colored  crayons.  One 
fllustrsttvQ  sketch. 

DECEMBER. 
OOaSTKirCTIVX  D&JlWIHO. 

Aim  for  good  simple  coostniction  and  proper  relation  of  parts. 

Beview  terms  of  position  and  relations,  upper,  lower,  center,  comer,  edge,  end,  horizontal,  vertical, 
straight,  oiirved,  and  angle.    Make  some  decoration  for  the  Christmas  tree,  such  as  the  oornuoopla  or  box. 

One  simple  box  or  cornucopia  suitable  for  the  season  is  to  be  constructed  and  pn^ 
erly  decorated  by  each  pupil.  Make  this  box  or  cornucopia  first  from  drawing 
paper,  then  repeat  the  construction,  using  the  special  paper  furnished  for  the  purpose. 


Practice  simple  units  of  design,  composed  firom  straight  lines,  circular  spots,  or  groups  of  lines,  praotloe 
an  evergreei^tree  unit  or  one  suggested  by  a  spray  of  p  ine.  Use  these  units  as  decorations  for  the  required 
pieee  of  oonstnictlve  design.  The  units  may  also  be  used  as  decorations  for  other  simple  Christmas  gifts, 
such  as  a  card,  folder,  blotter,  bookmark,  or  sachet  packet. 


UA .  Review  the  prtQting  of  simple  letters,  arrange  and  print  a  simple  card  suitable  to  accompany  a  gift. 

XZXtlBVBATIVX  DIKMWOiQ. 

Try  an  fllttstratlve  sketeh  such  as  Santa  Clans  in  some  commonly  imagined  situation,  the  Christmas 
fireplaoe  with  stockings,  the  aotloipated  Oiristmas  tree,  the  night  before  Christmas,  Christmas  morning. 

vouo. 

One  dopUoBte  of  each  piaca  of  constructive  or  applied  design,  finished  during  the  month  of  December. 
Qnatliistrattvealpafedi,  If  the  time  has  allowed  of  this  work. 
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JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  AND  MARCH. 

PIOTOSIAL  DSAwnro. 

Aim:  Closer  observation  and  dearer  imagination  of  objects  and  oondttlons. 

During  January  we  will  attempt  to  draw  single  objects;  during  February  groups  of  objects;  and  daring 
March  living  objects,  birds  and  animals  as  single  studies  and  in  the  illustratSon  of  myths,  legends,  hlsCoried 
stories,  or  the  study  of  shelters.  Relate  all  the  pictorial  drawings  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  study  €l 
geography  and  history. 

OBJXOT  DSAwnro. 

First  draw  single  objects  and  then  repeat  the  drawing,  giving  a  proper  setting  ibr  the  objects,  either  asi 
completed  picture  or  an  illustrated  sketch.  Use  one  or  two  flgnres  in  these  groups  or  illushratlve  atot^hei 
Select  only  one  line  of  work  and  follow  that  out. 

Onup  i.  (Suggested  for  II A .)  Hfpifty  ezperienoet,  sports,  gunes,  ooasting,  skating,  the  storm,  buHdlog 
the  snow  man,  shoveling  out. 

Oroup  f .  (Suggested  txxIIB.)  Forms  of  shelter:  Wigwam  at  edge  of  woods,  wigwam  by  the  sea,  wigwaai 
and  campfire,  early  log  shelter  in  a  clearing,  early  log  cabin  in  a  clearing,  the  tree  dwellars,  the  cave  dw«Ilef8, 
Arab  tent  and  oasis,  igloo  and  people  of  cold  country,  a  tropical  home. 

Qfijup  S.  (Suggested  far  II  A.)  Occupations:  Select  some  day  or  dajrs  of  the  week  and  draw  the  boos^ 
hold  ntensOs  used  on  that  day.  First  make  single  studies,  then  grouped  drawing  or  illustrative  sketch 
in  which  a  child  or  children  are  pictured  as  using  the  household  utensils.  This  sketch  may  snggeet  the 
various  activities  that  should  take  place  in  the  several  rooms  of  the  doU  house  that  we  are  fiimlsliJng  as 
a  modem  home. 

Oroup  4.  (Suggested  for  i7B.)  Stories,  myths,  legends:  Jack  be  Nimble;  Rabbit  and  the  Mooo;  Fox  and 
the  Grapes;  Peter  Rabbit. 

FEBRUARY. 

11 B.  Primitive  ehelten  as  suggested  in  hifltory  reading:  Tree  dwelleis,  mud  hut, 
cave  dwellers,  tent,  cabin. 

Elective:  Spool  work  for  seat  work.    Use  as  cord  for  mittens,  mop,  or  reins. 

II  A.  Pupils  will  devote  part  of  the  time  each  month  this  half  year  to  the  f umiahing 
of  the  doll  house  as  a  modem  home.  Do  not  crowd  too  much  furniture  into  each  room. 
In  this  lesson  some  practice  in  printing  with  wooden  pegs  may  be  done. 

Electives  as  in  September  II  A. 

AvncAL  DSAwnro. 

The  animal  drawing  must  be  taken  at  such  a  time  as  seems  best  to  the  room  teacher  either  when  atodj» 
ing  some  animal  as  science  work  or  as  review  of  this  work,  or  as  the  drawing  of  a  certain  animal  may  be 
needed  to  complete  some  illustrative  sketch.  Make  drawings  of  wild  or  domestic  anbnals  or  pets,  eithv 
from  the  animal  itself  or  from  pictures.  Select  some  one  bird,  animal,  or  fowl,  study  it  carefnOyt  sod 
make  drawings.    This  drawing  may  be  used  in  some  consistent  manner,  as  an  Easter  souvenir. 

PAFBB  OUTTDTO. 

Free  cutting  of  single  animals,  objects,  and  groups  of  animals  and  objects  may  vary  the  work  of  ot^|eet 
drawing  and  illustratton. 

roLzo. 

One  single  drawing  or  one  paper  cutting  of  a  single  object.  One  drawing  or  paper  cutting  of  a  single 
animal.    Two  grouped  drawings  of  objects  or  animals  or  two  illustrative  drawings. 

APRIL,  MAY,  AND  JUNE. 

VATTntS  OSAWZVO. 

Aim  for  character  and  growth. 

Make  drawings  in  color  of  the  flowers  as  they  come.  Draw  flowers  of  bold  character,  such  as  the  dafisdl, 
daisy,  buttercup,  or  tulip. 

nxtrsTSATivB  DSAwnro. 

Make  illustrative  sketches  suggested  by  such  subjects  as  Spring  in  the  Country,  Spring  in  the  City,  Plow- 
ing, Oardening,  Arbor  Day,  the  Hen  and  Her  FamUy,  Memorial  Day,  the  Circus  Parade,  the  Cirons,  Onr 
Pkmfc. 

OOLOB  STXTDT. 

Review  the  colors  R,  O,  Y,  G,  B,  V,  fuU  oolor,  tint,  and  shade.  Try  ttntfng  large  sheets  of  paper  with 
flat,  delicate  washes  of  water  color. 

Use  these  tinted  papers  for  printing  units  of  design  as  borders  or  surface  repeats,  by  means  of  wooikD 
pegs;  or  use  the  papers  for  drawing  units  of  design  arranged  as  borders  or  surfnoe  repeats,  using  oolond 
crayons.   (Soma  of  the  tinted  piqwrs  may  be  used  for  making  nature  drawings  or  for  mounting  drawings.) 
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DXSXOV. 

Teach  tlie  tonos  repeat,  balance,  and  tmlt,  ttsing  wooden  pegs  and  making  prints  from  them.  Teach 
the  terms  first  with  reference  to  harder,  and  then  with  reference  to  a  surface  design.  Pupils  may  be  allowed 
to  use  the  wooden  pegs  in  occupation  work,  copying,  or  designing  new  units.  The  peg  prints  may  also  be 
used  tn  decorating  and  arranging  the  number  papers. 

APPLZOATZOV  or  DSSZOH. 

//ii.  In  this  section  the  study  of  design  should  be  directed  toward  the  furnishing  of  the  doll  house,  watt 
piQwrs,  draperies,  mattings,  and  rugs. 

Some  of  the  borden  or  sartaod  designs  may  be  used  as  waU  or  fleer  coverings.  These  may  be  wooden 
peg  prints  or  designs  drawn  in  crayon  on  tinted  papers. 

IIB.  In  this  section  pupismaypreparefloralCay  or  June  festival.  Select  such  articles  as  may  be  made 
within  the  time  aUowed  for  this  work.  The  following  is  the  list  of  articles  appropriate  for  such  a  festival : 
A  basket  in  which  to  carry  a  lunch  and  bring  home  flowers,  a  paper  napkin  and  ring,  and  a  paper  doily  on 
which  to  spread  the  lunch.  The  napkin  ring  may  be  made  first,  having  a  unit  of  design  applied  as  a  bor- 
der. The  tissue  piqper  napkin  may  be  made  second,  having  a  unit  applied  as  a  border,  and  modified  to 
fit  the  comers  of  the  napkin.  The  paper  doily  may  come  next.  Use  drawing  paper  and  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  placing  of  the  comer  units.  The  paper  crown  may  follow  with  a  unit  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  border,  the  crown  being  made  adjustable  to  the  head  size.  The  paper  basket  may  be  made  and  pasted 
last.  The  unit  of  design  should  be  placed  in  carefully  selected  spots.  The  same  unit  should  be  used  on 
ail  of  these  objects.  The  unit  may  be  made  from  wooden  peg  prints  or  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
top  or  side  view  of  aome  spring  flower  drawn  with  colored  crayons.  Attempt  such  part  of  this  work  as  m^y 
be  done  within  the  aaslgBed  time. 

FOUO. 

One  design  for  a  border.  One  design  for  a  surface  repeat.  These  may  be  doaie  with  wooden  pog  prints 
or  may  be  floral  units  drawn  with  colored  crayons. 

II  A.  Dni^icates  of  all  designs  used  in  fombhlng  the  doll  house. 
IIB.  Duplicate  designs  of  all  festival  fumishhig. 

Grade  III. 

BEFTEMBBR  AND  OCTOBER. 

NoTB.— RefBTeDoee  to  handwork  are  made  in  the  larger  type. 

BZJLOXBOA&D  D&AWHTO. 

Aim  for  tree  movement  and  large  drawings. 

Oire  ail  the  ehildren  praetJoe  in  drawing  large  cireles,  straight  lines  in  different  positions,  reverse  curves, 
and  carves  of  force. 

VATinsuB  DSAWnro. 

Aim  for  growth  and  movement.  Draw  grasses,  sedges,  rushes,  or  brilliantly  colored  seed  packs,  using 
colored  crayons.    Oive  special  attention  to  the  working  of  one  color  over  another. 

In  October  make  one  of  these  nature  drawings  on  delicately  tinted  paper  or  make  one  of  the  nature  draw- 
ings as  a  pleasing  arrangement  within  a  dvoular  or  rectangular  frame.  Sign  this  drawing  with  one  initial 
properly  placed. 

OOLOB  BTTTDY. 

Beview  the  six  colors,  R,  O,  Y,  G,  B,  V,  tints,  shades,  and  teach  the  term  hue.  Teach  one  color  family. 
(A  full  color  and  its  two  hues. )  Try  tinting  sheets  of  paper  with  flat  washes  of  water  color.  Theee  washes 
afaonld  be  of  some  deUcate  hue  selected  from  the  nature  specimen  that  is  to  be  represented  upon  them. 

III  A.  Plan  the  placing,  color,  and  width  of  the  border  of  the  5  by  7  inch  rug.  Use 
one  color  and  one  of  its  hues. 

Make  a  5  by  7  inch  rug  with  border. 

IIIB,  Weave  a  holder,  plain  color,  5  by  5  inches. 

Elective  work:  Doll  clothing  in  a  mixed  class.    Textile  samples  of  plaids  in  A  and  B . 

PBIVTOrO. 

Practice  printing  of  single  letters.  Pupil  should  sign  one  of  the  nature  drawings  by  printing  and 
properly  placing  the  first  letter  of  his  last  name. 

XXXVBTBATZVS  DBAWDTG. 

Sketches  of  seasonable  subjects,  stories,  scenes,  or  sports,  as  the  time  may  allow  for  this  work. 

VOZJtO. 

One  mounted  nature  drawing.  One  nature  drawing  framed  or  on  tinted  paper.  One  free  cutting, 
mounted.   One  lltustratlon,  if  attempted. 
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NOVBMBBB. 

OBJECT  DAAwnro. 

Aim  lor  character  and  gCDOBl  proportioiis. 

Draw  some  of  the  fruits  or  vegetables  that  appear  at  the  harrest  season  or  those  that  may  graoe  the 
Thanksgiving  table;  orange,  lemon,  apple,  banana,  pear,  radish,  turnip,  beet,  cucumber,  carrot,  or  potato. 
Use  colored  crayons  or  colored  chalks.  Try  free  cutting  of  the  firuits  or  vegetables  or  objects  associated 
with  early  Pilgrim  ttfs  or  the  Indians. 

OOVSTRUOTZVX  DSAWOTG. 

IIIB.  Teach  or  review  the  use  of  the  ruler,  drawing  long  lines  to  connect  given  pofaitSy  1  Ixieh  and  ilndi 
measure.  If  the  time  will  allow,  use  the  ruler  is  oonstmcting  a  Thaokaglving  souvenir  of  not  over  four 
pages.  The  inside  leaves  of  the  souvenir  booklet  may  oontain  drawings,  cuttings,  or  written  wcik  to 
ittustrate  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  eariy  American  settlers,  or  the  first  Thankagiving. 

Ill  A.  Practice  drawing  lines  }  inch  apart  and  setting  off  points  }  inch  apart  on 
given  lines.  Make  an  application  of  the  ^inch  measuring  in  the  construction  of  the 
loom.    Construct  a  loom  for  5  by  7  inch  rug  where  needed. 

nxtrsT&ATivB  DSAwnro. 

The  illustrative  sketch  for  this  month  may  picture  a  Thanksgiving  or  harvest  scene.  Pilgrim  or  Indiia 
fife,  the  first  Thanksgiving  dinner,  the  colonial  kitchen. 

TOLIO. 

One  drawing  of  a  single  fruit  or  one  drawing  of  a  single  vegetable  made  with,  chalk,  water  color,  or 
colored  crayons.    One  Thanksgiving  souvenir  booklet.    One  illustrative  sketch. 

DBCBMBEB. 

Aim  for  strong,  simple  construction,  and  proper  relation  of  parts.  For  Christmas 
work  make  a  lantern,  box,  or  cornucopia. 

Teach  or  review  terms  of  position  or  relation,  upper,  lower,  center,  comer,  edge, 
end,  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique,  straight,  curved,  angle,  right  angle,  diagonal,  and 
diameter.  Make  some  decoration  for  the  Christmas  tree,  such  as  box,  cornucopia,  or 
lantern. 

Make  the  object  first  from  drawing  paper,  then  repeat  the  work,  using  the  special 
paper  furnished  for  the  purpose. 

Practice  simple  units  of  design  composed  from  straight  and  curved  lines,  circular  and  rectangular  speta 
and  groui»s  of  lines,  or  practice  a  unit  suggested  by  an  eveigreen  tree,  candle,  or  spray  of  pine.  Use  thoe 
units  as  decorations  for  the  required  piece  of  constructive  design.  The  units  may  also  be  used  as  decora- 
tion for  other  simple  Christmas  gifts,  such  as  a  card,  folder,  blotter,  bookmark,  or  sachet  jMKsket. 

PKDITIirQ. 

(This  work  is  optional  and  can  only  be  done  where  other  work  is  not  crowding.) 

Review  the  printing  of  simple  lettera.    Arrange  and  print  a  simple  card  suitable  to  accompany  a  gift. 

ZZXtrST&ATIVB  DBAWIHQ. 

The  illustrative  sketch  for  this  month  may  picture  Santa  Claus  in  some  commonly  imagined  situation, 
tha  Christmas  fireplace,  stockings  hung  for  Santa,  the  anticliMtted  Christmas  tree,  the  shop  windows  at 
Christmas  time,  or  a  street  scene,  or  gathering  Christmas  greens. 

VOLtO. 

One  duplicate  of  each  piece  of  constructive  or  applied  design  finished  during  the  month  of  December. 
One  lllustrattve  sketch. 

JANUABT,  FEBBUART,  AND  MARCH.* 

OBJECT  o&Awnro. 

Aim:  Closer  observation  and  dearar  imagination  of  objects  and  conditions. 

During  January  we  will  attempt  to  draw  single  objects,  during  February  groups  of  objects,  and  daring 
liarch  living  objects,  birds,  animals,  or  fowls. 

ICake  large  simple  drawings  from  Christmas  toys,  familiar  household  utensils,  or  means  of  conveyance. 
Use  objects  or  toys  as  models  whenever  possible,  or  draw  from  memory  after  observhxg  the  objects. 

Suggestive  list:  Toys,  sled,  shovel,  lantern,  hatchet,  ax,  hammer;  means  of  conveyance:  aiitomobflar 
electric  car ,  hack,  wheelbarrow,  ejqiress  car ,  balloon ,  jinrikisha,  Chinese  junk ,  push  cart ,  snowplow ,  aled. 

Orooped  objects:  Hake  sketches  to  Illustrate  some  winter  scene,  sport,  effect  of  wind,  rain,  or  snow.  A 
means  of  conveyance  with  proper  setting,  a  story,  mjrth,  or  legend.  Free  paper  cutting  may  vary  the  work 
in  object  drawing. 
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III  B.  Weaving  of  a  holder,  plain  color,  5  by  5  inches.  Elective  work:  DoU 
clothing  in  a  mixed  class.    Textile  samples  of  plaids  in  A  and  B. 

///  A.  Weaving  of  rug  with  a  unit  of  design  in  color,  woven  or  darned  in.  The 
design  to  be  suggested  by  some  story  in  the  reading.  These  rugs  may  be  planned  to 
be  sewed  together,  arranging  the  design  as  a  border  or  central  group.  The  design 
for  this  work  will  be  considered  at  any  time  when  the  teacher  thinks  the  class  ready  to 
execute  it. 

AVZMAL  DBAWnrO. 

Make  simple  drawings  and  free  cuttings  of  wfld  or  domestic  animals,  pets,  birds,  or  fowls.  Make  these 
studies  ftom  the  animals,  from  pictures,  or  from  memory  after  observing  and  studying  the  antmal  or  fowL 

FOLIO. 

One  drawing  or  cutting  of  single  object.  One  drawing  or  cutting  of  a  single  animal  or  bird.  One  drawing 
(x-  cutting  showing  grouped  objects  in  an  illustrative  sketch. 

APRIL,  MAY,  AND  JUNE. 
VATXTBE  D&AWnrO. 

Aim  for  character,  growth,  and  the  manipulation  of  one  color  over  another. 

Make  drawings  in  color  of  the  flowers  as  they  come.  Draw  some  flowers  of  bold  character  and  some  of 
delicate  growth. 

ILLT7BTBATIVX  DSAWHTO. 

Make  illustrative  sketches  to  suggest  the  coming  of  spring  in  the  city,  the  coming  of  spring  in  the  country. 
Arbor  Day,  plowing,  gardening,  Memorial  Day,  circus  parade,  or  the  circus. 

COLOR  STUDY. 

Review  the  colors,  R,  O,  Y,  O,  B,  V,  tint,  shade,  and  hue.  Make  a  color  family  of  one  color  and  two  hoes, 
if  not  done  in  October.  Make  this  sheet  a  pleasing  and  beautiful  one.  Try  tinting  large  sheets  of  paper 
with  flat,  delicate  washes  of  water  color.  Use  these  tinted  papers  for  printing  units  of  design  as  borders 
or  surface  repeats,  by  means  of  the  wooden  pegs;  or  use  the  tinted  papers  for  drawing  units  of  design 
arranged  as  borders  or  surface  repeats,  using  colored  crayons.  Some  of  the  tinted  papers  may  be  used  for 
making  nature  drawings,  or  for  mounting  drawings. 

DESZGV. 

Teach  the  terms  repeat,  radiate,  balance,  and  unit,  using  wooden  pegs,  and  making  prints  ftom  them. 
Teach  the  terms  first  with  reference  to  a  border,  and  then  with  reference  to  a  surface  design.  Pupils 
may  be  allowed  to  use  the  wooden  pegs  in  occupation  work,  practicing  or  designing  new  units. 

A  simple  folio  to  hold  the  nature  drawings  or  some  other  school  work  is  required  in  this  grade.  Plan  the 
folio  and  its  contents  to  make  a  complete  and  pleasing  whole.  Use  1-inch  and  J-inch  measures  in  con- 
structing the  folio  from  one  piece  of  folded  paper,  and  the  printing  of  some  word  such  as  May,  June,  Spring, 
or  Nature.  The  units  of  dedgn  may  be  made  from  wooden  peg  prints  or  from  the  side  or  top  view  of  flowers 
drawn  with  colored  crayons.  When  practicable,  place  the  units  against  a  background  which  is  a  delicate 
hue  of  the  color  used  for  the  unit.  Note  carefully  the  types  of  folios  suggested  at  teachers'  meetings  and 
shown  in  the  Manual  Arts  Exhibit.  Pupils  in  this  grade  may  make  the  group  of  objects  suggested  under 
preparations  for  a  festival  in  Orade  II B,  using  more  complicated  units  of  design  than  those  xised  in  Grade 
n  B ,  or  pupfls  may  make  and  decorate  a  circular  dofly  with  carefully  fringed  edges.  The  unit  of  design 
for  the  doily  may  be  either  made  from  wooden  peg  prints  or  ftrom  floral  elements  suggested  by  some  spring 
flower,  berry,  or  seed.    Only  one  piece  of  applied  design  is  required,  aside  from  the  rug  in  III  A. 

roLxo. 

One  design  for  a  border  and  one  design  for  a  surface  repeat.  These  may  be  either  wooden  peg  prints 
or  units  suggested  by  the  top  or  side  view  (rf  spring  flowers.  One  (X>mplete  folio.  One  circular  doily,  or 
one  set  of  festival  fittings,  if  these  pieces  of  applied  design  can  be  made  during  the  time  allowed. 

Grade  IV. 

SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER. 

Note.— Refsrenoee  to  handwork  are  made  in  the  larger  type. 

VATTJllB  OSAWUf  G. 

Aim  for  vigorous  growth  and  character. 

Plenty  of  serious  practice  in  proper  handling  of  the  brash  will  aid  materially  in  forming  good  habits  and 
producbog  satisfiictory  results.  First  work  with  brush  and  ink.  When  proper  handling  of  the  brush  is 
gained,  use  water  color.  Use  clean  color  and  paint  directly  from  the  jwlette.  Gray  paper  i6r  all  ink  wwk, 
and  manlla,  white,  or  tinted  paper  for  painting. 

Draw  the  milkweed,  bush  clover,  narrow-dock  seed  stalks,  large  rose  hips,  poppy  seed  stalks,  mullein 
stalks,  grasses,  sedges,  rushes,  goldenrod,  plantain  stalks,  marigold,  rattle  box,  oats,  linden  seed,  or  smart- 
weed. 

JV  B.  Ink  drawings  or  color  paintings  without  tinted  backgrounds. 

/  K  ^ .  Monochrome  drawings  or  color  pahitktgs  against  a  tinted  background. 
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OOLOK  STTTDY. 

Review  the  six  colon,  R,  O,  Y,  O,  B,  V,  tints,  shades,  and  hues. 

IV  A,  Try  laying  flat  washes  of  water  color  of  delicate  tones  against  which  to  paint  naton  studies. 

PRDTTZVO. 

Practice  printing  one  letter  (preferably  an  initial)  within  a  small  rectangle.  Use  one  of  these  printed 
letters  in  signing  one  of  the  nature  drawings. 

70LI0. 

Two  mounted  nature  drawings  in  ink  or  monochrome.  One  mounted  nature  drawing  In  odor  signd 
with  one  printed  initial.  This  painting  may  have  a  delicately  tinted  background.  No  oisyoa  drawinp^ 
all  brush  work. 

IV  A  and  B,  Kite.  To  be  made  of  tinted  paper,  on  two  reeds,  butterfly  or  insect 
shape.    Tinted  paper  wiU  be  supplied. 

An  elective  may  be  arranged  to  substitute  for  the  kite. 

Elective  Work:  Cord  work;  concrete  work,  such  as  making  bricks  for  fireplace  or 
for  building;  plaster  work,  molded  or  modeled;  making  of  cardboard  looms. 

Fittings  for  the  sand  table  to  illustrate  geography,  to  be  done  as  group  work:  Arab 
tent  and  palm  trees,  colonial  fireplace  of  concrete  bricks,  first  meeting  house  or  log 
house,  Chinese  junk  or  barrow.  (See  '* Constructive  Work,'^  teachers'  reference 
library.) 

NOVEMBER  AND  DBCEMBBB. 

In  this  grade  the  work  from  nature  or  objects  ahoirid  give  place  to  ooostmettve  drawing,  before  the  sad 
of  November,  that  the  children  may  have  ample  time  foroomplettai&theiroonstnietive  design  beionChrist' 
mas.   Aim  fbr  accurate  work  and  proper  relation  of  elements. 

Prepare  designs  for  tbe  kites  as  soon  as  these  are  completed.  Insect  or  grotesque 
motifs  suggested  by  Japanese  or  Chinese  prints  may  be  used.  Execute  these  designs 
in  black  on  the  tinted  paper. 

OBJXOT  D&Awnra. 

Make  sflhouette  drawtaip  with  brush  and  Ink  fh)m  the  turnip,  beet,  carrot,  or  radish  (whole  pbot 
pruned).  Draw  a  single  potato,  beet,  or  carrot,  of  erratic  shape,  using  the  lead  penciL  In  all  penofl  wotk, 
have  the  pencil  held  lightly  and  a  few  inches  from  the  point.  In  IV  B,  silhouette  diawinga  may  be  made 
with  brush  and  ink  on  gray  paper.  In  IV  A ,  drawings  may  be  made  in  monochrome  agiainst  a  tfai ted  back- 
ground  that  is  related  to  the  drawing  in  value  and  in  hue.  Do  not  confuse  mediums.  Seleot  one  medfoB 
only,  either  brush  and  color  or  pencil,  and  direct  the  efforts  of  the  class  toward  the  snoQessiiil  hmwimi^  gf 
the  medium  chosen.    Sign  the  drawingB  with  one  initial,  well  plooed. 

oovsT&trcTiVE  D&Awnro. 

Review  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  teach  the  use  of  the  compasses,  measuring  1  inch,  )  taieh,  and  }  IdcIl 
Teach  or  review  the  terms  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique,  angle,  right  angle,  center,  oocnsr,  edge,  dlagonsl, 
diameter,  radius,  circumference,  triangle,  square,  rectangle,  cirele. 

From  an  8-inch  square  of  paper  construct  a  scent  packet.  Drew  a  4-tnch  square  in  the  center  of  the 
8-inch  sheet.  Drew  diametere  of  the  8-inch  square.  Drew  a  4-inch  semicirele,  3-inch  radius,  so  as  to  fcoa 
a  quatrefoiL  Cut  this  out,  fold,  and  take  in  the  last  semicircle.  Apply  some  simple  decoration  to  the 
sachet  or  scent  packet,  to  be  used  as  a  Christmas  gift. 

One  scent  packet,  cornucopia,  or  box  is  to  be  constructed  and  properly  decorated 
by  each  pupil.  Make  this  box  or  cornucopia  first  from  drawing  paper,  then  repeat 
the  construction,  using  the  special  paper  furnished  for  the  purpose. 

DX8IQV. 

Practice  simple  units  of  design  compoeed  from  straight  and  curved  lines,  ciroular  and  rectangular  spots, 
groups  of  lines,  or  practice  a  unit  suggested  by  an  evergreen  tree,  candle,  or  spray  of  pine.  Use  one  of  thess 
units  as  a  decoration  for  one  of  the  required  pieces  of  constructive  design. 


Continue  to  practice  printing  whenever  the  time  will  allow.    Arrange,  print,  and  mount  a  aliiq>ls  card 
of  Christmas  or  New  Year's  greetings. 

FOLIO. 

One  ink  drawing  of  a  vegetable,  or  one  monochrome  drawing  of  a  vegetable,  or  one  pencil  drawing  of  a 
vegetable.   One  example  of  each  piece  of  constructive  design  finished  for  the  holiday  season. 
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JANUARY  AND  FEBRUABT. 

Aim:  Character  and  general  proportions. 
piOTOsiAL  D&Awnro. 

Make  an  fllostrated  booklet  or  packet  on  "  Silhouettes."  Explain  the  muftnfng  of  the  name  "  silhouette  " 
to  the  ohfldren  and  tell  something  of  the  history  of  this  kind  of  representation.  Show  a  few  good  illustra- 
ttona  and  encourage  the  pupils  to  collect  examples  of  silhouettes  and  to  explain  what  their  examples  were 
used  for  as  originals—advertising,  portraits,  ornament,  design,  illustration.  Teachers  who  are  to  promote 
their  dasses  should  confer  with  the  teacher  who  is  to  receive  the  class,  and  decide  upon  a  plan  of  work  that 
shall  as  far  as  possible  avoid  a  decided  change  or  break  in  the  work. 

ICake  the  silhouette  drawings  of  objects  of  striking  form  and  proportions.  Use  brush  and  ink,  or  brush 
and  cofor,  or  I^ree  paper  cutting.  First  draw  ttom  shadows,  then  from  silhouettes  of  objects,  from  imagina- 
tfon  or  memory. 

Make  a  very  sfanple  foUo  from  one  sheet  of  folded  paper  to  hold  the  drawings  or  bind  them  into  a  simple 
booklet  Plan  every  sheet  to  flt  the  folder  or  booklet.  IV  A.  Anange  and  print  an  appropriate  title, 
property  placed.  The  result  should  be  a  consistent  and  pleasing  foUo  or  booklet.  The  drawings  may 
iUnstrate  some  features  of  a  trade,-  ocoupatfon,  manufMture,  geography,  or  history.   Choose  only  one  line  and 

How  that  to  completion. 

SirOOBSTXOVB. 

Select  only  one  of  these  suggestions: 

The  manni^MStura  of  brushes— single  drawings  of  brushes  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes. 

Foot  ooverlngs-^silhouetto  drawings  of  shoes  of  people  of  various  countries. 

The  carpenter— tools  of  various  kinds. 

Lumberman— utensils,  cfothlng,  and  general  equipment  used  in  this  occupatfon. 

Qiina— the  desert,  the  cold  oountry. 

Objeots  or  figures  in  eostome  rafened  to  in  the  geograpbicai  or  historfoal  reading. 

In  place  of  the  study  of  silhouettes,  this  time  may  be  devoted  to  constructive  work. 
Objects  referred  to  in  the  historical  or  geographical  reading. 

Elective  work:  Concrete  work,  making  bricks  for  fireplace  or  building;  plaster  work, 
molded  or  modeled;  cardboard  loom;  cord  work;  textiles,  samples  of  cheviots. 

MARCH. 

For  this  month  there  wHl  be  two  llnee  of  work  suggested.  The  teacher  or  the  class  may  select  the  one 
tiiey  wiU  follow.   Do  not  attempt  both. 

1.  Paint  single  Japanese  lanterns  of  related  or  contrasting  oofor.  Make  a  decorative  treatment  of  two  or 
three  lantema  arranged  agafaist  a  delicately  tinted  background.  This  decorative  treatment  may  take  the 
form  of  a  oover  for  language  or  geography  work  on  Japan  or  China. 

3.  Study  carefully  the  growth  of  local  trees,  trunk  and  fower  branches.  Select  one  or  two  kinds  of  trees 
for  stody  and  make  careftil  drawings  of  them,  using  brush  and  ink. 

Paint  simple  landscapes  to  represent  different  seasons  of  the  year,  localities,  time  of  day,  or  oonditfon  of 
the  weather.  Try  representing  hills,  a  mountain,  a  lake,  or  a  river.  In  all  of  these  paintings  practically 
three  valueB  should  be  used.   Use  one  or  two  trees  as  part  of  these  landscape  compositions. 

Block  printing  from  clay,  blotting  paper,  news  board,  or  other  substitute. 

In  one  lesson  the  design  appropriate  for  the  Easter  surprise  may  be  planned.  Use 
the  moat  satisfactory  designs  of  the  class  from  which  to  prepare  blocks.  Prints  for  the 
class  will  be  made  from  the  three  or  four  chosen  designs.  (See  '^  Constructive  Work, ' ' 
teachers'  reference  library.) 

70LX0. 

One  oompleto  folfo  or  booklet  on  "  Silhouettes  "  if  this  work  is  taken.  One  painting  of  a  lantern  and  one 
arrangement  of  lanterns.  Or  one  painting  of  a  single  tree,  and  one  landscajM  oompositfon.  One  Easter 
surxwise  with  the  blook-print  design. 

APRIL,  MAY,  AND  JUNE. 

VATtmx  DBAwnro. 

Aim  for  vigorous  growth  and  character. 

Make  drawings  in  cofor  of  spring  fiewers  and  growths.  Sign  the  nature  paintings  witii  one  printed  initial 
placed  near  the  stem.   The  toltial  should  be  of  proportions  to  harmonise  with  the  drawing  and  paper. 

00X«0&  STUDY. 

Review  color  terms— six  cofors,  R,  O,  Y,  G,  B,  V,  ftill  oofor,  tint,  shade,  hue,  value.  Make  a  special 
stody  of  values  with  reflerenoe  to  the  neutral  scale  and  a  scale  of  values  (not  intensitxve)  of  one  cofor.  Have 
pnpito  use  water  cofors  and  paint  a  scale  of  three  tones  of  either  neutral  values  or  values  of  one  oofor,  giving 
special  attenticm  to  the  painting  of  flat  tones  and  ^ven  intervals  of  value.  These  are  not  to  be  finished 
papea. 
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IV  B,  Hake  three  tracings  on  gray  paper  from  a  rosette  pattern  of  good  pfoportJans,  Sf-lnii  thB. 
Rosette  patterns  may  be  fbmJahed  to  the  pupils.  Color  these  tl^ree  tracings  in  three  related  Taloes  of 
water  color,  subdued,  not  intense  colors.  Paint  the  washes  over  and  outside  the  outlines  of  the  rosetta. 
Cut  them  out  and  mount  them  on  4  by  12-inch  gray  paper,  1-inch  top  margin,  |  inch  between  rosetts. 
The  resolt  should  be  a  beautiful  scale  of  three  related  values  of  one  color,  signed  with  one  initial  pioperiy 
placed  and  in  harmony  with  the  proportions  of  the  sheet. 

IV  A,  On  gray  or  manila  paper  trace  one  2^inch  rosette,  draw  one  3  indies  square  and  one  3}  India 
square.  Use  dear,  ilrm  lines.  Tint  these  figures  with  flat  washes  of  water  color,  using  beautilbl  subdosd 
tones  of  three  related  values.  Paint  over  and  outside  the  outlines.  The  larger  square  should  be  of  tbe 
darkest  value,  the  smaller  square  of  the  middle  or  the  lightest  value,  the  rosette  of  the  U^test  or  middle 
value  but  of  a  different  value  firom  the  smaller  square.  Cut  these  figures  out  and  mount  them  on  6  by  7 
hidh  gray  paper,  first  the  large  square,  the  small  square  on  top  of  this,  then  the  rosette  on  top  of  alL  Ths 
result  should  be  a  rosette  with  two  concentric  squares  rendered  in  three  related  valnes  of  one  color.  Bigi 
the  dieet  with  one  weU-plaoed  initial  in  harmony  with  the  proportions  of  the  paper. 

DfllXOV. 

Make  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  composition  of  aroeetteand  teach  the  terms  repeat,  radiate,  babme^ 
unit.  Design  rosettes  that  are  suggested  by  the  top  view  of  flowers.  Avoid  radial  designs  with  wosk 
oenters. 

Plan  and  construct  a  simple  folio  of  good  proportions  to  hcdd  the  spring  nature  painting  or  other  adud 
papers.  These  fblios  may  have  an  application  of  a  roeette  motif  used  as  a  cover  design,  or  any  other  appn- 
prlate  unit  of  design.  Render  the  designs  in  two  or  three  values  of  one  odor.  The  IV  A  folios  may  baie 
a  well-arranged  and  printed  title. 

VOZJtO. 

A  and  B,  One  painting  of  spring  flowers  or  growths;  one  folio  cover  for  nature  work,  history,  geogrqiiy, 
or  writing;  one  design  for  a  rosette,  2i-inch  white  paper  mounted  on  Scinch  gray  paper. 
/  VB,  One  scale  of  three  related  values  of  one  color  (three  rosettes  mounted  and  properly  signed). 
/  VA .  One  scale  of  three  related  values  of  one  color  (rosette  and  two  oomcentric  squares  properiy  signed). 

Grade  V. 

8BFTBMBEB  AND  OCTOBEB. 

Note.— References  to  handwork  are  made  in  the  larger  type. 

VATUBB  DRAWnrO. 

Aim  for  vigorous  growth  and  character. 

Plenty  of  serious  handling  of  the  brush  will  aid  materially  in  forming  good  habits  and  producing  8Bti»> 
fSK^tory  results.  First  work  with  brush  and  monochrome  or  ink.  When  proper  handling  of  the  braaih  Is 
gained,  use  water  color.  Use  clean  color  and  paint  directly  from  the  palette.  Gray  paper  for  aQ  ink  wwk, 
and  maidla,  white,  or  tinted  paper  for  painting. 

Drew  the  milkweed,  bush  clover,  narrow-dock  seed  stalk,  large  rose  hips,  poppy  seed  stalks,  mnlMB 
stalks,  grasses,  sedges,  rushes,  salvia,  goldenrod,  plantain  stalk,  marigdd.  rattle  box,  oats, linden  seeds,  or 
smartweed. 

VB,  First  paint  with  ink  or  monochrome,  then  use  color  with  a  tinted  background. 

V  A,  First  use  monodirome,  then  monochrome  or  water  cdor  with  tinted  background.  Paint  two 
sprays  in  nrthm  against  a  ddicatdy  tinted  backgroimd. 

VB,  Try  pencil  sketches  of  single  leaves  to  show  the  character,  curling  of  the  edges,  and  fsedixig  of  the 

leaf. 

V  A .  Try  sketches  of  leaves  in  two  or  three  foreshortened  positions.    Use  pencil  or  brush  and  color. 

Boys  will  make  wood  looms  4}  by  6  inches  for  the  first  grade.  Cardboard  work  will 
follow,  as,  V  B,  spelling  book,  Christmas  box;  V  A,  Christmas  box. 

OOLOB  STTTDT. 

Review  the  six  colors,  R,  O ,  Y,  G,  B ,  V,  tints,  shades,  and  hues.  Lay  flat  washes  of  water  color  withfa 
rectangles  drawn  for  nature  studies.   Teach  the  term  value. 

XSASITRZHO. 

Review  the  use  of  the  ruler,  1}  inch,  and  draw  rectangles  of  various  proportions  in  which  to  draw  or 
paint  nature  studies. 

PRINTIirG. 

Practice  printing  single  letters  (preferably  an  initial)  within  a  rectangle,  and  use  one  of  these  printed 
initials  with  which  to  sign  nature  drawings. 

FOLIO. 

One  mounted  nature  drawing  in  ink  or  monochrome.  One  mounted  or  framed  nature  drawing  in  color. 
These  drawings  may  be  of  a  single  spray  or  two  sprays  in  rhythm.  Tbe  drawings  should  be  propedy  tfgnsd 
with  a  printed  initial. 
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NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER. 

In  this  grade,  the  work  from  objects  should  give  place  to  oonstructive  drawing  before  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber,  that  the  children  may  have  ample  time  for  completing  their  constructive  design  before  Christmas. 
Aim  for  aocunte  work  and  proper  relation  of  elements. 

OBJXOT  DBAWDTQ. 

Make  drawings  with  brush  and  color  from  single  vegetables  of  erratic  form  (whole  plant  pruned),  such 
as  the  beet,  turnip,  carrot,  or  radish;  or  draw  single  or  grouped  vegetables,  using  the  lead  pencQ.  Select 
either  brush  and  coIot  or  pencil  as  a  medium  and  direct  the  efforts  of  the  class  toward  the  successful  handling 
of  the  medium  chosen.  In  V  B,  the  brush  drawings  should  be  made  in  monochrome  wash  against  a 
tinted  background  that  is  related  to  the  drawing  in  value  and  in  hue.  In  V  A,  the  brush  drawings  may 
be  made  in  water  color  wash,  aiming  for  beauty  and  richness  of  color  and  pleasing  arrangement  of  the 
sheet.    Sign  all  drawings  with  one  initial  properly  placed. 

OOVBT&trOTIVB  DAAwnro. 

Review  the  use  of  the  ruler  and  the  compasses,  measuring  1  inch,  { Indh,  and  }  inch.  Teaeh  or  nview 
the  terms,  horizontal,  vertioal,  oblique,  angle,  right  angle,  diameter,  diagonal,  aro,  radius,  circumference, 
triangle^  square,  rectangle,  circle,  ell^>se,  oval,  pentagon,  hexagon.  Ckmstruct  a  star.  Using  2i-inch 
radius,  describe  a  circle.  Set  off  a  radius  of  2^  inches  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  dividing  it  into 
five  equal  parts.   Coonect  every  other  point  with  a  straight  line  to  form  a  star,  using  the  ruler  and  penciL 

Boys  are  to  construct  boxes  of  the  types  suggested  in  the  manual  arts  exhibit. 
Boys  are  required  to  supplyboxes  for  themselves  and  for  the  girls.  For  V  B,  a  square 
or  triangular  box  will  be  suggested.  For  V  A,  a  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  box  will 
be  suggested. 

■ 

DSSZOV. 

Practice  units  of  design  suitable  as  decorations  for  the  Christmas  boxes.  These  units  may  be  suggested 
by  the  holly,  pine  with  cone,  star,  candle,  or  evergreen  tree.  Use  one  of  these  units  as  a  decoration  for 
one  of  the  required  pieces  of  Christmas  oonstructive  work. 

Fsnmvo. 

Continue  to  practice  printing  whenever  time  will  allow.  If  the  time  wiU  allow,  arrange,  print,  and  moun^ 
a  simple  card  of  Christmas  or  New  Year's  greeting. 

jroLio. 

One  monochrome  drawing  of  a  vegetable,  or  one  water-color  drawing  of  a  vegetable,  or  one  pencil  drawing 
of  single  or  grouped  vegetables.    One  example  of  each  pinoe  of  construotive  design  finished  for  the  holiday 


JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY. 
PXOTOSIAL  DBAWHrO. 

Aim:  Character,  proportion,  and  relation  of  parts. 

Explain  the  difference  between  the  three  types  of  representation— silhouette,  vignette,  and  a  complete 
picture.  Lead  the  class  to  see  the  three  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  complete  picture.  In  a  complete 
picture  the  three  elements,  object,  ground,  and  background,  are  always  present.  By  the  end  of  January, 
pupils  of  this  grade  should  know  beyond  a  doubt  that  distance  does  two  thfaigs  for  objects:  It  decreases 
the  apparent  sise,  and  it  changes  the  apparent  level  of  objects  in  a  picture.  Select  either  group  1  or  2 
fbr  study. 

VB.  Boys  make  match  strike  in  January.    No  decoration. 

OBJBOT  DBAwnro. 

Group  t'  Teach  what  is  given  under  pictorial  drawing.  Make  pencil  drawings  of  single  spherical  or 
hemispherical  objects,  givhig  careful  attention  to  the  proportions,  placing  of  shelf  line,  and  inclosing 
frame.  Simple  foreshortening  of  the  circle  may  be  considered.  Grouped  objects:  Repeat  the  pencil 
drawing  of  the  single  object  and  add  some  other  appropriate  object  to  make  a  pleasing  group.  The  final 
drawing  may  be  a  complete  picture  of  one  ot  two  objects,  well  arranged  with  reference  to  the  ground, 
background,  inolosing  frame  or  mount,  and  initial  signature.  This  drawing  may  be  finished  in  lead 
pencil  or  related  values  in  water  odor. 

Suggestive  list:  Fig  basket  with  oranges;  football  and  basebaU;  school  globe;  paste  Jar  and  brush;  large 
and  small  vegetables  of  erratic  forms;  dry  measure  with  vegetables;  dosed  umbrella  standing  against 
the  waU;  wooden  chopping  bowl  with  ftuit  or  vegetables. 

Group  f .  Teach  what  is  given  under  pictorial  drawing. 

Paint  single  Japanese  lanterns  of  pleasing  form,  proportions,  and  coloring.  Sign  these  paintings  with 
an  initial  properly  placed  and  printed.  Make  a  decorative  arrangement  of  two  or  three  lanterns.  This 
arrangement  should  show  some  knowledge  of  the  foreshortening  of  the  circle.  The  pajper  may  be  designed 
as  a  eonrer  for  language  work  on  China  or  Japan. 

VB.  Boys  in  February:  Cardboard  work,  as,  spelling  book,  match  strike,  decorated. 
Electives:  Notebook,  cardcase,  postal  album. 

16827^—14 ^9 
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MARCH. 

For  tills  month  there  will  be  two  lines  of  work  sugsested,  teacher  or  pupils  nuty  aeleet  the  line  Umj  ' 
to  follow.    Do  not  attempt  both. 

Group  t.  Study  and  draw  some  animal,  fish,  fowl,  or  bird  in  actioa  and  in  some  eharaeteristlc  sttltadk 
From  this  drawing  work  out  an  amusing  figure  for  a  weather  vane.  From  the  class  work  sdect  one  or 
two  figures.  Cut  the  templet  for  the  figure  from  6|  by  10  inch  paper.  Design  the  letters  for  the  arms  d 
the  vane,  N,  8,  E,  from  3  by  3  inch  papers  and  the  W  from  3  by  3)  inch  paper.  Make  simple,  stoat  letten. 
The  four  most  satisfactory  designs  will  be  used  for  all  the  letters  cut  from  the  metaL 

Boys  V  A.  Glasses  following  group  1,  will  make  weather  vaaes  with  wood  uptight 
and  cross  arms  and  letters  and  animal  of  ''taggers"  iron. 

Classes  following  group  2  take  cardboard  work,  as  memorandum  card  or  phcme 
card  and  sketch  book,  to  be  decorated. 

Ekctives:  Magazine  cover,  scrap  basket,  cardcase. 

Group  t.  Study  carefully  the  growth  of  local  trees,  trunk  and  lower  branches.  Select  one  or  two  Idnds 
of  trees  for  study  and  make  careful  drawings  of  them,  using  brush  and  ink.  Paint  simple  landscepes  to 
represent  dlllerent  seasons  of  the  year,  localities,  time  of  day,  or  condition  of  the  weather.  Try  reprasenttog 
hills,  a  mountain,  a  lake  or  river,  clouds,  or  seacoast.  In  these  paintings  practically  three  values  shoold 
be  used.    Use  one  or  two  trees  as  part  of  the  landscape  compositiaa. 

TOUO. 

One  pencfl  drawing  of  a  single  object;  one  composition  in  pencfl  or  wash  of  single  or  grouped  objects; 
or  one  painting  of  a  single  lantern  and  one  arrangement  of  lanterns.  One  painting  of  a  sln^e  tree  and  one 
landscape  composition;  or  one  design  for  a  weather  vane  and  one  design  for  the  letters  E,  W,  N,  8. 

APRIL,    MAT,    AND  JUNE. 

HATXntS  OSAWDfO. 

V  A  and  B.  As  the  time  may  allow  make  drawings  in  color  of  spring  fiowers  and  growths.  Sign  the 
paintings  with  one  well -printed  initial  in  harmony  with  the  shape  of  the  paper  and  placed  to  balance  the 
whole. 

Dxsioir. 

V  B.  Review  the  construction  of  a  rosette  and  teach  the  terms,  radiate,  balance,  unit,  repeat,  growth 
while  designing  a  rosette  or  other  radial  form  that  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  top  view  of  a  flower 
or  a  fruit  section. 

Boys  have  been  constructing  a  match  strike.  Oirls  have  been  Ikinging  a  dofly.  Prepare  rosettes  that 
may  be  used  lot  the  match  strike  and  dofly.  The  design  for  the  match  strike  must  be  contained  within 
a  2^1nch  square,  the  design  for  the  dolly  within  a  7)-inch  square,  7-inch  design.  Trace  the  designs  opoo 
the  objects  but  do  not  paint  them  untfl  after  the  study  of  color  is  completed  and  pupils  have  had  all  possible 
practice  in  using  the  Ixrush. 

COLOR  STXTDY. 

V B.  Review  color  terms,  six  colors,  fiill  odor,  tint,  shade,  hue,  and  value.  Make  a  qiecial  study  ol 
values  of  color  either  in  relation  to  the  neutral  scale  or  a  scale  of  values  of  one  color.  Do  not  confuae  values 
and  intensities.  Paint  either  a  neutral  scale  of  throe  related  values  or  a  scale  of  three  values  of  one  color 
of  reduced  intensity.  Paint  these  tones  on  gray  or  manfla  paper,  cut  out  the  tablets  of  uniform  sire  and 
mount  them.  Sign  the  scale  with  an  initial.  Sire  for  tablets,  i  inch  by  2}  inches  on  a  mount  6  by  4}  inches. 
Trace  designs  like  those  to  be  used  on  the  match  strike  and  dofly  and  practice  painting  them  to  gain  power 
of  technique  before  painting  the  match  strike  and  dofly. 

DX8Z0K. 

V  A.  Boys  have  been  constructing  sketch  books  for  the  use  of  the  class  in  VI  B.  These  books  are  to 
decorated  with  prints  made  from  a  potato  stamp,  using  a  unit  of  design  suggested  by  some  tree  of  cha^ 
actoristic  form.  From  one  lesson  in  design  enough  units  can  be  selected  fk'om  the  class  to  deoorata  all  the 
sketch  books.  Cut  a  l|-inch  strip  of  paper  from  the  9-inch  edge  of  a  9  by  6  inch  sheet.  Fold  and  out  one 
4|  inches  square  from  the  large  pioce  of  paper.  Fold  this  square  on  one  diameter  and  from  it  design,  by 
cutting  a  unit  suggested  by  some  tree,  retaining  the  original  height  and  width  of  the  paper  square.  Fold 
and  cut  l|-lnch  squares  from  the  1-iinch  strip  of  paper.  Fold  there  squares  on  one  diameter  and  from 
them  design  units  as  the  large  one  was  done.  Carefully  keep  the  l|-inoh  square  in  its  original  height  and 
width.  The  units  of  design  may  be  printed  on  the  books  as  borders,  cover  groups,  or  surlKse  repeats  to 
the  end  papers. 

Girls  have  been  hemming  or  hemstitching  doflies.  Prepare  designs  for  then  doflies,  placing  the  interest 
In  the  comers  or  the  center  of  each  side.  The  designs  may  be  worked  out  on  {-inch  squared  p^wr.  Both 
boys  and  girls  may  take  this  lesson  in  design,  but  only  the  gfrls  will  apply  the  designs  to  the  dollies.  The 
work  may  be  carried  on  in  a  cooperative  manner,  the  boys  assisting  the  girls  to  cut  the  stencils  and  apply 
tho  designs.  Stencils  will  be  cut  from  the  more  satisfactory  designs  and  there  ured  for  the  girls'  doiUee. 
TT~«  n  "olor  tone  of  related  hue  and  value  to  that  of  the  dofly. 
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COLOR  STXTDT. 

VA.  Teach  the  odor  terms  as  given  for  V  B.  Paint  a  neatral  scale  of  five  related  yaloos  or  a  scale  of 
five  related  yaloes  (not  Jntensitlve)  of  one  color.  Use  beautiful,  subdued  odor.  Teach  the  term  har- 
moay—agreement  while  maUng  the  scale.  Paint  flat  tones  on  drawing  paper,  cut  the  tablets  o  uniform 
alae  and  mount  them.  Sign  the  scale  with  an  initial  properly  placed  and  printed.  Tablets  |  inch  by 
9f  indies,  yotlti  space  between  toofle,  6  by  12  indi  moonting  paper. 

TOXJO. 

V  B.  One  painting  of  spring  flowers,  if  time  allows  for  this  work;  one  scale  of  three  rdated  values;  one 
design  ior  mateh  strike;  one  design  for  fringed  doily. 

VA.  One  painting  of  flowers;  one  soale  of  five  related  values;  one  design  for  sketch  book;  one  design 
iordoUy. 

KAJn>WO&K  FOB  BOTH. 

VB,  September,  Make  wooden  looms,  4)  by  6  inches,  for  Grade  I. 

Cardboard  work:  Spelling  book;  Christmas  box,  square  or  triangular;  match  strike, 
4  by  7  inches,  not  decorated. 

VB.  February.  Make  spelling  book;  match  strike,  3)  by  7  inches,  to  be  decorated. 

Elective  work:  Notebook,  cardcase,  postal  album. 

VA,  September,  Make  wooden  looms,  4}  by  6  inches,  for  Grade  I;  Christmas  box, 
hexagonal  or  pentagonal;  memorandum  card  or  telephone  call  card. 

VA.  February.  Make  memorandum  or  telephone  card;  sketch  book,  to  be  deco- 
rated. 

Electives:  Magazine  cover,  scrap  basket,  cardcase,  weather  vane. 

Gradb  VI. 

sbftembeb  and  octobbr. 

Note.— References  to  handwork  are  made  in  the  larger  type. 

VAT  U  HZ  OBAWHrO. 

Study  local  trees,  aiming  for  their  general  massing  and  characteristic  growth. 

Show  the  pupils  how  to  use  the  sketch  Ji>ook  constructed  in  V  A.  Take  the  class  out  of  doors  and  have 
them  sketch  in  lead  pencil  from  some  local  tree  of  characteristic  growth.  Hake  only  one  sketch  on  a  page. 
From  the  studies  made  in  the  sketch  book,  have  drawings  worked  up  in  the  classroom,  using  brush  and 
ink  or  monochrome.  For  each  room  there  will  be  ftirnished  one  set  of  drawings  of  trees.  Use  these  draw- 
ings and  sketches  for  reference  help. 

Make  pencil  sketches  of  single  leaves  or  sprays  of  leaves  in  foreshortened  {Misitions.  In  pencil  drawing, 
hold  the  pencil  lightly  and  a  few  inches  from  the  point.    No  erasing  should  be  allowed. 

FOLIO. 

One  sheet  of  pencil  sketches  of  foreshortened  leaves.  One  ink  silhouette  drawing  of  a  local  tree.  One 
sflbouette  drawing  of  a  local  tne  doxie  in  monochrome  wash.  In  VI  A  this  monochrome  drawing  may 
be  made  against  a  delicately  tinted  background. 

NOVElfBER  AND  DECEMBER. 

VI B.  Aims:  Rapid  and  accurate  thinking,  in  three  dimensions.  Skill  in  handling  simple  drawing 
Instruments.    Balance  of  parts  or  elements  (in  lettering). 

OOirSTBUOTIVB  DSJlWUIO. 

Revfew  or  teach  the  terms,  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique,  circle,  circumference,  diameter,  diagonal,  arc, 
radius,  perpendicular,  triuigle,  right  angle,  rectangle,  square,  semicfrde,  hexagon,  square,  prism,  cube, 
cylinder,  and  cone.  Explain  the  use  of  the  drawing  kit  (drawing  board,  T  square,  and  triangtos).  Demon- 
strate how  a  sheet  of  paper  may  be  placed  on  the  drawing  board,  fiistened  and  used.  Try  a  practice  sheet 
of  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique  lines,  using  the  drawing  kit.  Explain  the  elements  of  a  working  draw- 
ing, and  have  a  simple  freehand  drawing  made  at  the  blackboard.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  a  simple 
wooden  box,  using  the  drawing  kit  Make  a  development  of  the  surface  of  the  box.  Give  carefbl  attention 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  drawing  on  the  sheet,  and  the  lettering  of  the  same. 

DS8IOV. 

Practice  the  grouping  of  letters  to  form  words.    Practice  the  lettering  required  to  complete  the  working 
drawing  and  letter  the  working  drawing  of  the  box.    Arrange  and  letter  a  simple  motto  or  card  of  greeting. 
This  card  should  have  one  simple  well-designed  initial  or  capital  letter.    Give  careful  attention  to  the 
balance  of  the  initial  or  ornamental  letter,  and  the  mass  of  the  general  text  on  the  card. 
FOLIO. 

One  working  dmwing  of  a  box.    One  example  of  freehand  lettering  of  a  motto  or  card  of  greeting. 
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oxsiair. 

VI A .  Pupils  will  demote  the  mmth  of  NoTBmber  to  the  p>repantloii  of  the  designs  lOr  the  objects  that  are 
to  be  made  In  the  manual  training  olaases.  The  boys  will  prepare  designs  ibr  the  cover  of  a  notebook 
or  cardcase  to  be  made  fkom  leather.  The  girls  wHl  prepare  designs  fvr  a  needlebook  or  eaidcase  to  be  made 
from  linen,  or  the  girls  may  prepare  designs  to  be  exeouted  in  outline  embroidery  for  the  cooking  apron. 
Theunltshould  not  be  over  6  Inches  in  sise  and  may  be  placed  in  theoomerof  theapron.  Avoldrapeating 
same  measure  as  in  the  width  of  the  hem. 

BaV9:  The  front  cover  of  the  notebook  is  to  be  5  by  2}  Inches.  Decide  upon  the  necessary  margins,  the 
area  for  the  design,  where  the  interest  may  be  placed,  then  devetop  the  design.  Send  the  des^  to  the 
manual  training  shops  as  tracings.  The  complete  set  for  the  room  should  be  Inclosed  in  an  envelope  marked 
with  the  school,  grade,  and  room,  and  addressed  to  the  manual  training  teacher  not  later  than  the  last 
week  in  November. 

OirU:  Linen  will  be  furnished  5)  by  10|  inches,  to  be  hemmed  }  inch  on  all  sides.  Alter  lining  the  Uneii» 
a  2-inch  pocket  is  to  be  turned  in  at  each  end  of  the  0^  by  4}  inch  piece  of  work,  leaving  an  outside  area  for 
deooratfon  6}  by  4}  inches,  which  is  folded  on  the  4|-inch  diameter.  Dedde  upon  the  necessary  margins 
the  area  for  the  design,  where  the  Interest  may  be  placed,  and  develop  the  design,  which  will  be  finished 
in  outline  embroidery.  Carefully  trace  the  designs  upon  the  linen,  using  carbon  paper.  Mark  each  piece 
of  linen  with  a  paper,  giving  the  girl's  name  and  room,  and  send  this  work  to  the  sewing  teacher  not  later 
than  the  last  week  in  November. 

PRDfTDIG. 

Practice  the  grouping  of  letters  to  form  words.  Arrange  and  letter  a  sinqile  motto  or  card  of  greeting. 
This  card  should  have  one  simple  well-designed  initial  or  capital  letter.  Give  careful  atfcentfon  to  the 
balance  of  the  initial  or  ornamental  letter  and  the  genenA  mass  of  the  text  on  the  card. 

FOLIO. 

One  design  for  a  leather  notebook.  One  design  for  a  linen  needlebook,  or  one  design  for  a  oooUng  apron, 
done  in  pencil  outlines.    One  example  of  fkeehand  lettering. 

JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY. 

Aims:  Critical  observation  of  objecte.    Skill  in  representing  the  beauty  of  simple  forms. 

GEHIBAL  DIRXOTIOKS. 

One  paper  is  suffloient  for  any  one  lesson.  Keep  to  one  paper  till  some  one  point  is  accomplished.  Dnw 
the  saniie  object  more  than  once.  Failures  or  poor  drawings  are  sometimes  the  result  because  pupils  can  not 
see  the  objects  that  serve  as  models.  Have  several  duplicate  objects  so  placed  that  every  pupil  can  see  at 
least  one  object  readily.  Avoid  the  eraser  as  the  enemy  of  good  habits  in  drawing.  Hold  the  pencil  lightly 
and  a  few  inches  from  the  point.  Make  large  drawings,  well  placed  on  the  paper.  Teach  each  lesson  In 
successive  steps  and  have  one  step  well  aooomplished  before  another  is  given.  Independence  in  drawing 
will  come  after  good  habits  have  been  Insisted  upon  and  so  formed. 

BTTJDT  07  SnrOLX  OBJXGTS. 

Give  all  the  pupils  practice  in  drawing  horiiontal  ellipses,  vertical  and  horizontal  lines.  By  means  of 
hemispherical  objects,  circles  of  cardboard,  hoops,  wire  cylinders,  or  diagrams  on  the  board,  teach  what  the 
term  foreshortening  means.  First  lead  the  children  to  see  foreshortening  in  circles,  then  to  represent  it, 
then  to  determine  the  amount  of  foreshortening  and  to  make  their  drawings  accordingly. 

Study  or  review  the  drawing  of  sin^e  hemispherical  objects,  Ulustretlng  the  eHects  of  foreshortening 
and  changes  in  level  of  circles  and  concentric  circles. 

Make  careful,  well-studied  pencil  drawings  of  single  hemispherical  or  conical  objects,  such  as  the  earthen 
preserving  kettle,  wash  basin,  wooden  chopping  bowl,  tin  or  glass  tunnel,  ordinary  earthen  bowl,  plain 
glass  finger  bowl,  tin  dipper,  or  agate  basin. 

ooxposrrioir. 

When  pupils  can  successfully  draw  a  hemispherical  object  or  conical  object,  let  them  try  a  simple  group 
of  not  more  than  two  or  three  objects,  such  as  a  wooden  chopping  bowl,  with  pototoes;  white  or  yeUow 
cooking  bowl  filled  with  apples,  or  with  one  apple  near  it;  agate  or  tin  saucepan  with  one  or  two  beets  or 
onions  near  it;  a  bean  pot  without  a  cover;  ttn  dipper  with  two  carrots  near  it;  tin  tunnel  and  a  bowl;  glass 
bowl  with  two  oranges  or  lemons  near  it.  Give  careful  attentfon  to  the  grouping  of  the  objects,  placing 
and  arranging  on  the  paper,  apparent  level  of  the  objects  and  foreshortening  of  circles  and  oonoentrio  drdea. 

FOLIO. 

One  pencil  drawing  of  a  single  hemispherical  or  conical  object.  One  pencil  drawing  of  a  group  of  spherical 
and  hemispherical  objects.    One  sheet  of  collected  illustrations  of  foreshortening  of  the  circle. 

MARCH,   APRIL,   MAY,   AND  JUNE. 

VI B.  Aims:  Rapid  and  accurate  thinking,  in  three  dimensions.  Skill  in  handling  simple  drawing  Instro- 
ments.    Balance  of  parts  or  elements  (in  lettering). 

oohbtruotivb  obawuiq. 

Review  or  teach  the  terms  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique,  circle,  circumference,  diameter,  diagonal,  are, 
ladlus,  triangle,  rectangle,  square,  semloirole,  hexagon,  square,  prism,  cube,  cylinder,  and  cone.    Explain 
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tbe  use  of  the  drawing  kit  (drawing  board,  T  square,  and  triangles).  Demonstrate  how  a  sheet  of  paper 
may  be  placed  on  the  drawing  board,  Itatened,  and  used.  Try  a  piaotioe  sheet  of  horlsontal,  oblique, 
and  vertical  lines,  using  the  drawing  kit.  Explain  the  elements  of  a  working  drawing  and  have  a  simple 
fkeehand  drawing  made  at  the  blackboard.  Make  a  working  drawing  of  a  simple  wooden  box,  using  the 
drawing  kit.  Make  a  devetopment  of  the  surface  of  the  box.  Otve  careful  attention  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  drawing  on  the  sheet  and  the  letterlftg  of  the  same. 

COLOR  STTTDY. 

Review  or  teach  color  terms.  Make  a  special  study  of  complementary  colors.  Tenns:  Scale,  value, 
neutral,  intensities,  hues,  color  families,  intermediates,  tone,  complements.  Make  a  neutral  scale  of  three 
values  with  the  white  and  black  tones:  White,  light  gray,  middle  gray,  dark  gray,  and  black.  The  tones 
ftv  this  scale  may  be  cut  out  and  mounted  or  painted  within  rectangles  that  have  been  careitilly  drawn. 
Any  two  colors  which  when  mixed  produce  neutral  gray  are  said  to  be  complementary.  Roughly*  the 
complementary  pairs  are  red  and  green,  orange  and  blue,  yellow  and  violet,  but  only  certain  hues  of  red, 
are  complementary  tocertaln  hues  of  green.  Let  the  pupils  ascertain  by  experiment  a  pair  of  complemen- 
tary colors.  It  seems  wise  to  limit  our  experiments  to  asoertain  oomplementary  colors  to  the  red  and  green 
or  orange  and  blue  groups  (orange— G.  B.  or  red~B.  O .).  Paint  spots*  of  the  two  colors  and  the  resulting 
neutral  gray  upon  paper.  Cut  them  out  careftilly,  mount  them,  signing  the  paper  with  one  initial  properly 
placed.  Prepare  one  or  two  groups  of  two  harmonious  complementary  colors  that  shall  agree  in  value, 
hue,  and  intensity.  Cut  these  out  and  careftilly  mount  them,  signing  the  paper  with  one  initial  properly 
placed.  Make  paintings  in  color  of  large  spring  flowers  as  these  flowers  are  available  for  study.  When 
possible  select  flowers  in  which  there  is  a  group  of  complementary  colors. 

FOUO. 

One  working  drawing  of  the  box  properly  lettered.  One  neutral  scale.  One  group  of  oomplementary 
colors  with  the  resulting  neutral  gray.  One  group  of  oomplementary  oolors  which  are  harmonious.  One 
nature  painting. 

DXSIGV. 

VI A .  Pupils  will  devote  this  month  to  the  preparation  of  the  designs  for  the  objects  that  are  to  be  made 
in  the  manual  training  classes.  Boys  wOl  prepare  designs  for  the  cover  of  a  notebook  or  oardcase  to  be  made 
ihun  leather.  The  girls  will  prepare  designs  for  a  needlebook  or  cardcase  to  be  made  from  linen,  or  the  girls 
may  prepcffe  designs  for  the  cooking  apron.  These  designs  will  be  finished  in  outline  embroidery.  The 
area  for  the  unit  should  not  be  over  6  inches  square. 

Bops,  The  front  cover  of  the  notebook  is  to  be  6  by  2f  Inches.  Decide  upon  the  necessary  margins,  the 
area  for  the  design,  where  the  interest  may  be  placed,  then  develop  the  design.  Send  the  designs  to  the 
manual  training  shops  as  tracings.  The  complete  set  for  the  room  should  be  inclosed  in  an  envelope  marked 
with  the  school,  grade,  room,  and  addressed  to  the  manual  training  teacher  not  later  than  the  first  week 
in  April. 

CHrU.  Linen  will  be  furnished  6^  by  10}  inches  to  be  hemmed  }  inch  on  all  sides.  After  lining  the  Unen 
a  2-inch  pocket  Is  to  be  turned  in  at  each  end  of  the  9|  by  4}  inch  piece  of  work,  leaving  an  outside  area 
for  decoration  5|  by  4}  inches,  which  is  folded  on  the  4i-inch  diameter.  Decide  upon  the  necessary  mar- 
gins, the  area  for  the  design,  where  the  interest  may  be  placed,  and  develop  the  design  which  will  be  finished 
in  outline  embroidery.  Carefully  trace  the  designs  upon  the  linen,  using  carbon  paper.  Mark  each  piece 
of  linen  with  a  paper,  giving  the  girl's  name  and  room,  and  send  this  work  to  the  sewing  teacher  not  later 
than  the  first  week  in  April. 

OOLOB  STXTDT. 

Review  or  teach  color  terms,  making  a  special  study  of  complementary  colors.  Terms :  Scale,  value, 
neutral,  intensities,  hues,  color  families,  Intermediates,  tone,  complements.  Make  a  neutral  scale  of  three 
values  with  the  white  and  black  tones:  White,  light  grey,  middle  grey,  dark  grey,  and  black.  The  tones 
for  this  scale  may  be  cut  out  and  mounted  or  painted  within  rectangles  that  have  been  careitilly  drewn. 
Any  two  oolors  whteh  when  mixed  produce  grey  are  said  to  be  oomplementary.  Rou^ily,  the  oomplemen- 
tary pairs  are  red  and  green,  orange  and  blue,  yellow  and  violet,  but  only  certain  hues  of  red  are  comple- 
mentary to  certain  hues  of  green.  Let  the  pupils  ascertain  by  experiment  a  pair  of  oomplementary  colors. 
It  seems  wise  to  limit  our  exi)eriments  to  asoertain  complements  to  the  red  and  green  or  orange  and  blue 
groups  (orange — G.  B.)  or  (red— B.  G.)>  Paint  spots  of  the  two  colors  and  the  resulting  neutral  gray  on 
paper.  Cut  them  out,  carefully  mount  them,  signing  the  paper  with  one  initial  properly  placed.  Make 
pahitings  in  color  of  large  spring  flowers  as  these  flowers  are  available  for  study.  When  possible  select 
flowers  in  which  there  is  a  group  of  complementary  oolors. 

70LX0. 

One  design  finished  in  T^encU  for  the  needlebook,  cardcase,  or  apron.  One  design  finished  in  penoH  for  the 
notebook  or  cardcase.  One  neutral  scale.  One  group  of  complementary  oolors  with  the  resulting  neutral 
grey.    One  group  of  harmonious  complementary  colors.    One  nature  painting. 
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Manual  Trainino. 

VI  B. 

Study  of  derrick. — Boom,  breast.  Compare  with  traveling  cranes.  Compare  witii 
trolley  conveyor. 

Uses  of  derrick, — ^Transportation,  building  operations. 
Functions  of  parts. 

Making  of  wooden  parts. — Mast,  bo(Hn. 
Note.— Simply  plane  to  smooth  the  faoes.    Omit  gangins. 

Mechanical  parts. 

Mechanical  principles, — ^Tension,  compression,  the  lever,  the  pulley,  the  drum. 

Use  simple  apparatus  to  illustrate. 

Making  of  metal  parts. — Hinge,  bracket,  pulley. 

Have  careful  patterns  made  before  laying  out  on  the  metal. 

NoTB.— Avoid  long  talks.  Ten  minutes  is  enough  for  one  time.  Begin  work  with  as  few  prelimi> 
naries  as  possible  and  oarefoUy  plan  for  the  best  time  to  bring  in  the  various  topics. 

VI  A. 

Leather  work  in  correlation  with  the  art  department. 

1.  Bookmark,  given  designs. 

2.  Watch  fob,  given  designs. 

3.  Notebook  cover.    Individual  designs  prepared  in  the  art  department. 

NoTX.— In  the  fall  the  designs  are  to  be  ready  by  Thanksgiving.  In  the  spring  they  are  to  be  ready  the 
first  week  in  April. 

Where  time  permits,  follow  the  leather  work  with  the  study  of  house  framing. 
Divide  the  class  into  two  groups  and  build  two  frames. 

Grade  VII. 

8EFTBMBBR  AND  OCTOBER. 

MOTB.— Keferenoes  to  handwork  are  made  in  the  larger  type. 

VATtTBE  DBAWXiro. 

Study  local  trees,  aiming  for  their  general  masBtng  and  characteristic  growth.  Draw  these  trees  with 
brush  and  ink,  monochrome,  water  color,  or  with  lead  pencil.  Take  the  class  out  of  doors  to  sketch  from 
local  trees  as  often  as  possible.  If  the  first  studies  of  trees  are  made  in  ink  or  monochrome,  follow  these 
with  studies  of  the  tree  done  in  wateiHSOlor  wash  to  represent  the  rich  fall  coloring  of  the  tree. 

If  the  pencil  is  selected  as  a  medium,  give  careful  attention  to  the  study  of  the  sketches  of  trees  fumi^ed 
each  room.  Make  finished  drawings  of  local  trees  that  are  worked  up  in  ^e  class-room  from  pencil  sketdies 
made  from  the  actual  trees. 

ICake  pencil  sketches  of  single  leaves  or  sprays  of  leaves  in  foreshortened  jMsitions.  In  pencO  drawing^ 
hold  the  pencil  lightly  and  a  few  inches  from  the  point.    No  exasing  should  be  aUowed. 

FOLIO. 

One  pencil  sketch  of  a  spray  of  leaves  in  foreshortened  positions.  One  pencil  sketch  of  a  local  tree  or 
one  waterK»lor  study  of  a  local  tree. 

NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER. 

VTI B.  Aims:  Rapid  and  accurate  thinking  in  three  dimensions.  Skill  in  handling  simple  drawing 
instraments.    Balance  of  parts  or  elements  (in  lettering). 

oohbtbuotzvb  dbawdto. 

Review  or  teach  the  terms  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique,  circle,  diameter,  diagonal,  arc,  radius,  perpen- 
dicular, triangle,  right  angle,  rectangle,  square,  semicircle,  hexagon,  pentagon,  square  prism,  cube,  cone, 
hexagonal  and  triangular  prisms,  and  square  pjrramid.  Explain  the  use  of  the  drawing  kit  (drawing 
board,  T  square,  and  triangles).  Demonstrate  how  a  sheet  of  paper  may  be  placed  on  the  drawing  board, 
fastened,  and  used.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  working  drawing  and  a  pictorial  drawiiig.  Have 
the  pupils  make  careful  working  drawings  of  the  magazine  rack,  to  be  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  manual 
training  shops.  When  properly  lettered  and  finished  send  the  boys'  working  drawings  to  the  manual 
training  shops.   Inclose  the  drawings  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  manual  training  teacher. 
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Select  either  Optlan  1  or  2. 

Opthn  i.— Have  the  following  problem  In  geometry  carefully  worked  oat  using  the  drawing  kit,  ruler, 
and  oompaflBes.  In  the  center  of  a  9  by  12  inch  sheet  of  paper  draw  a  ef-lnch  circle,  2f-lnch  radius.  In- 
side this  circle  inscrfbe  a  regular  pentagon.  See  "Constractlon  work,"  teachers'  reference  library. 
Apply  a  simple  and  appropriate  design  as  a  deooratlcD  for  the  scent  packet  and  use  this  as  a  Christmas 
gUt 

OpUon  f.— Practice  the  grouping  of  letters  to  foim  words.  Arrange  and  letter  a  simple  motto  or  card 
of  greeting.  Design  an  initial  or  capital  letter  for  the  card.  Qhra  special  attention  to  the  balance  and 
relation  of  the  large  letter  and  text  of  the  card. 

FOLIO. 

One  pentagonal  scent  packet  or  one  festival  card.    One  working  drawing  of  the  bookrack. 

DXSIOV. 

VITA,  Boys  will  prepare  designs  for  the  ends  of  the  magaslne  rack,  now  under  construction  in  the 
manual-training  shops.  Confine  the  design  to  the  long  edge  of  the  rack,  avoiding  the  end  grain.  Refer 
to  the  working  drawing  for  the  size  of  the  end  of  the  rack.  Send  these  designs  to  the  manual-training  shops 
not  later  than  the  Ist  of  December.  Templets  should  be  sent  in  complete  sets,  placed  in  an  enveloi)e 
marked  with  the  schod,  grade,  rown  from  which  sent,  and  properly  addressed  to  the  manual-training 
teacher.  Girls  will  prepare  designs  for  the  cookery-book  covers.  Surface  for  the  design,  4|  by  10  inches. 
Pupils  are  not  expected  to  save  duplicate  designs. 

OOVST&UOTIOV. 

For  the  ooDStruction  of  the  cookery-book  covers,  each  girl  will  need  the  following  materials:  Two  pieces 
newsboard  10  by  5  inches;  2  pieces  10  by  1  inch;  2  pieces  binding  tape  11  inches  long;  2  pieces  binding  doth 
12  by  3  inches;  2  pieces  9^  by  2  inches;  2  pieces  cover  paper  12  by  5^  Inches;  2  pieces  drawing  paper  4}  by 
9}  inches. 

To  one  10-inch  edge  of  one  of  the  10  by  5  inch  pieces  of  board  fasten  one  of  the  10  by  1  inch  striiM  by 
means  oi  binding  tape,  leaving  one-fourth  inch  separation  between  the  two  boards.  Turn  in  the  ends  of 
the  tape  and  paste  them  flat.  Paste  one  of  the  12  by  3  inch  pieces  of  binding  cloth  to  cover  the  10  by  1  inch 
board,  letting  the  cloth  run  over  onto  the  10  by  5  inch  board  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  Clip  comers,  fold  and 
paste  long  edge  to  Inside  of  1-inch  board,  then  fold  and  paste  ends  inside.  Paste  9)  by  2  Inch  binding  cloth 
on  inside  of  1  by  10  inch  board,  letting  doth  run  over  onto  10  by  5  inch  board  three-fourths  inch.  Draw 
aline  on  first  piece  of  binding  doth  one-fourth  inch  from  the  binding  over  the  lOUby  5  inch  board.  Cover 
this  board  with  i>aste,  also  one  long  edge  of  one  piece  of  12  by  5i  inch  cover  paper  and  paste  this  i>aper 
to  cover  the  board,  one  long  edge  corresponding  to  the  line  just  drawn,  opposite  long  edge  and  two  ends 
projecting  over  edges  of  board  three-fourths  inch.  Clip  comers,  fdd  three-fourths  Inch  long  edge, 
then  three-foarths-inch  ends  Inside,  and  paste.  Rub  all  surfaces  pertwtly  smooth.  Paste  9}  by  4|  indi 
drawing  pap«r  to  finish  inside  of  book  one-fourth  inch  from  edge  and  ends.  Punch  binding  holes 
through  1  by  10  inch  board  1 1  inches  from  ends,  first  measuring  with  one  piece  of  cookery  note  paper. 

While  the  girls  are  making  the  cookery-book  covers,  the  boys  may  be  working  out  the  plan  for  the  pen- 
tagonal scent  packet  suggested  for  VII  B.  From  these  patterns  the  boys  may  cut  and  fold  scent  packets 
CDOOgh  to  supply  the  class,  using  tinted  coDstruotion  paper.  Teachers  in  VII A  sections  may  be  aUowed 
the  rest  of  this  half  year  to  finish  this  work  if  necessary. 

roLxo. 

Two  pentagonal  scent  packets.  Duplicate  designs  for  the  magaElne  rack  and  cookery  book  can  not  be 
made  and  saved  in  the  time  at  our  disposal. 

JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY. 

Alms:  Critical  observation  of  objects.    Skill  in  representing  the  beauty  of  simple  forms. 

aiHS&AL  DIBBOTIOirS. 

One  paper  is  sufficient  for  any  one  lesson.  Keep  to  one  paper  till  some  one  point  is  acoompllahed.  Draw 
the  t^mtk  object  more  than  once.  Failures  or  poor  drawings  sometimes  result  because  pupils  can  not  see 
the  objects  that  serve  as  models.  Have  several  duplicate  objects  so  placed  that  every  pupil  can  at  least 
see  one  object  readily.  Avoid  the  eraser  as  the  worst  enemy  of  good  habits  in  drawing.  Hdd  the  pencil 
lightly  and  a  few  indies  from  the  point.  Make  large  drawings,  well  placed  on  the  paper.  Teach  each 
lesson  in  successive  steps,  and  have  one  step  well  accomplished  before  another  is  given.  Independence  in 
drawing  wHl  come  after  good  habits  have  been  insisted  upon  and  so  formed. 

STUDY  07  SnraLB  OBJECTS. 

Give  all  the  pupils  practice  in  drawing  horizontal  ellipses,  vertical  and  horisontal  lines.  By  means  of 
hemispherical  objects,  circles  of  cardboard,  hoops,  wire  cylinders,  or  diagrams  on  the  board  teach  what  the 
term  foreshortening  means.  First  lead  the  children  to  see  foreshortening  In  circles,  then  to  represent  it, 
then  to  determine  the  amount  of  foreshortening  and  to  make  their  drawings  accordingly. 

Study  or  review  the  drawing  of  single  cylindrical  and  conical  objects,  illustrating  the  effects  of  fore- 
shortening and  changes  In  level  of  circles  and  concentric  circles. 

Make  careful  well-studied  pencil  drawings  of  single  cylindrical,  hemispherical,  or  conical  objects,  such  as 
a  e^*—  tumbler,  earthen  mug,  water  pail,  wooden  butterbox,  dry  measure,  earthen  pitcher,  agate  or  tin 
nuoepan,  earthen  crock,  earthen  bean  pot,  agate  bashi,  tin  dipper,  earthen  bottle,  or  battery  jar. 
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OOXPOSITIOir. 

When  pupils  can  successfully  draw  a  single  hemiqiherical,  cylindrical,  or  oonloel  object,  lei  tlm  tiy  a 
simple  group  of  not  over  iwo  or  three  objects,  such  as  a  saucepan  with  beets;  bntterbox  wfth  potatoes;  diy 
measure  nUed  with  potatoes  and  one  or  two  lying  near;  saucepan  and  large  mug;  tumbler  and  two  laoMBi; 
bean  pot  and  earthen  mug;  glass  preserving  Jar  and  cup;  tin  dipper  or  agate  basin  and  potatoes;  battery  Jv 
and  oranges. 

Give  careful  attention  to  the  grouping  of  the  objects,  placing  and  arrangement  on  the  paper,  appamtf 
level  of  the  objects  and  foreshortening  of  circles  and  concentric  circles,  and  the  initial  signatora. 

FOUO. 

One  accented  pencil  drawing  of  a  single  hemispherical,  cylindrical,  or  ocnical  object.  Ono  aownted 
pencil  drawing  of  a  simple  group  of  hemispherical,  cylindrical,  or  conical  objects. 

MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY,  AND  JUNE. 

VII  B,  Aims:  Rapid  and  accurate  thinking  in  three  dimensions.  Skill  in  handling  simple  drawing 
instruments.    Balance  of  parts  or  elements  (In  lettering). 

ooirsTRUOTivz  DRAwnra. 

Review  or  teach  the  terms  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique,  circle,  ciroumferaooe,  diameter,  diagonal,  are, 
radius,  x>erpendicular,  triangle,  right  angle,  rectangle,  square,  semicircle,  hexagon,  pentagon,  square  prism, 
cube,  cylinder,  cone,  hexagonal  and  trluigular  prisms,  and  square  pyramid.  Explain  the  use  of  the  draw 
kit  (drawing  board,  t  square,  and  triangles).  Demonstrate  how  a  sheet  of  paper  may  be  placed  on  the 
drawing  board,  lastened,  and  used.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  working  drawing  and  a  pictofiri 
drawing.  Have  the  pupils  make  careful  working  drawings  of  the  magacine  rank  to  be  made  by  the  boyi 
in  the  manual-training  shops.  When  properly  lettered  and  finished,  send  the  boys'  workfaig  dimwfaigii  to 
the  manual-training  shops,  not  later  than  the  15th  of  April,  Inclose  the  drawings  in  an  envelope,  on  whidi 
is  written  the  name  of  the  school,  grade,  and  room,  the  envelope  to  be  addressed  to  the  manual-training 
teacher. 

COLOR  BTXTDY. 

Review  or  teach  color  terms.  If  ake  a  special  study  of  analogous  tones  of  color.  ICake  a  neutral  «ide  of 
four  values:  High  light,  light,  middle  dark,  gray,  and  black.  Ifount  this  scale  en  gray  paper  and  print 
one  initial.  Make  an  analogous  scale  of  three  related  and  harmonious  tones  of  reduced  intensitiea.  Mount 
these  scales  on  gray  paper  and  print  one  initial.  If  they  prefer,  pupils  in  this  section  may  work  out  a  pen- 
tagonal scent  packet,  baAd  on  the  6}-inch  circle,  cut  duplicates  from  tinted  paper  and  apply  a  rimpie 
appropriate  design  to  be  painted  in  analogous  coloring,  in  place  of  making  the  analogous  tesS/t^  (See 
"Constructive  Work,"  teachers'  reference  library.) 

FOUO. 

One  working  drawing  of  the  magazine  rack,  properly  lettered.  One  neutral  scale  properly  lettered  and 
mounted.  One  group  of  three  harmonious  analogous  tones,  or  one  scent  packet  made  on  tinted  paper  with 
a  design  rendered  in  analogous  harmony. 

DESIGS. 

VIA.  Boys  will  prepare  designs  for  the  ends  of  the  magasine  rack,  now  under  conatmetton  In  the  BMnnal- 
training  shops.  Conflne  the  design  to  the  long  edge  of  the  rack,  avoiding  the  end  grain.  Refer  to  the 
working  drawing  for  sise  of  the  end  of  the  rack.  Send  these  designs  to  the  manual-training  shops  not  latv 
than  the  first  week  in  Aprfl.  Templets  should  be  sent  in  oomplete  sets,  plaoed  in  an  envelope,  marked 
with  the  school,  grade,  and  room  from  which  sent,  and  properly  addressed  to  the  manual-trainJng  teachff. 
Girls  will  prepare  designs  for  the  cookery-book  covers.  Surface  for  the  design,  4|  by  10  inches.  Pupils  are 
expected  to  save  duplicate  designs. 

OOSSTRUOTIOV. 

For  the  construction  of  the  cookery-book  cover,  each  girl  will  need  the  foOowing  materials:  Two  pieces 
newsboard  10  by  5  inches,  2  pieces  10  inches  by  1  inch;  2  pieces  binding  tape  11  inches  long;  2pieces  btadtag 
cloth  12  by  3  inches,  2  pieces  0)  by  2  inches;  2  pieces  cover  paper  12  hj  6}  inched  2  pieces  drawing  psper 
4i  by  9^  inches. 

To  one  10-inch  edge  of  one  of  the  10  by  5  inchpleoes  of  board  fasten  one  of  the  10  by  1  tnob  glr^  by 
means  of  binding  tape,  leaving  one-fourth  inch  separation  between  the  two  boards.  Turn  in  ends 
of  tape  and  paste  them  flat.  Paste  one  of  the  12  by  8  inch  pieces  of  binding  oloth  to  oovw  the  10 
by  1  inch  board,  letting  the  cloth  run  over  onto  the  10  by  5  inch  board  thiee-foorthfl  inch.  Clip 
comers,  fold,  and  paste  long  edge  to  inside  of  1-inch  board,  then  i61d  and  i)aste  ends  inside.  Paste  0)  b7 
2  inch  binding  cloth  on  inside  of  1  by  10  inch  board,  letting  cloth  run  over  onto  10  by  5  toeh 
board  three-fourths  inch.  Draw  a  line  on  first  piece  of  binding  doth  one-fourth  inch  from,  the  bindiDg 
over  the  10  by  6  inch  board.  0)ver  this  board  with  paste,  also  one  long  edge  of  one  piece  of  12  l^6|  inoh 
cover  piq>er,  and  paste  thi?  pvgw  to  cover  the  board,  one  long  edge  corresponding  to  line  just  drawn, 
opposite  long  edge  and  two  ends  projecting  over  edges  of  board  three-fourths  inch.  Clip  oomers,  fold 
three-fourths  inch  long  edge,  then  three-fourths  inch  ends  inside  and  paste.  Rub  all  surfiaoea  perfectly 
smooth.  Paste  9}  by  4}  inch  drawing  paper  to  Ihiish  in&ide  of  book,  one-fourth  Inch  from  edge  and 
ends.  Punch  binding  holes  through  1  by  10  inch  board  1|  inches  from  ends,  first  measuring  with  one 
piece  of  note  paper. 
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While  the  sirU  are  constmoting  the  oookery-book  ooven,  the  hoyt  may  be  preparing  pafMn  for  the 
palntlnK  of  the  neatral  and  azialogoos  scales  oaUed  lor  under  the  headhig  of  color  fito^  Trace  the  dedgna 
upon  the  oookery-book  oovers,  but  do  not  paint  the  dedgne  until  after  Bubjeot  of  color  has  been  reviewed 
and  the  aoaka  or  analogouf  groiqie  of  hanncniouB  colore  have  been  oompleted. 

OOLOm  STUDY. 

Reriflw  or  tMdi  color  tflrtne.  Make  a  special  study  of  analogous  tones  of  color.  Make  a  neutral  scale 
of  four  Tatoes:  High  Ught,  light,  middle  dark,  gray,  and  black.  Mount  this  scale  on  gray  i>epflr  and  print 
oneinitial.  Make  an  analogous  scale  of  three  related  and  harmonious  tones  of  reduced  intflnaitiss.  Mount 
these  scales  on  gray  paper  and  print  one  initiaL 

Paint  the  designs  that  have  been  traced  upon  the  oookery-book  oovers  in  a  related  analogous  tone  of 
about  middle  yafaie.  Boys  cut  a  tenQ>let  from  white  paqper  Uke  the  design  prepared  for  the  end  of  the 
inagarine  rack.  Mount  the  design  on  gray  paper.  Print  magasine-raok  design  and  initials  on  the  mount- 
ing paper.  Oirls  make  a  complete  duplicate  design  in  lead  pencil  on  white  paper  of  the  one  used  on  the 
cookery-book  cover.    Print  cookery-book  design  and  initials  on  the  gray  mounting  paper. 

FOLIO. 

One  design  for  the  magazine  rack,  mounted.  One  design  far  cookery-book  cover,  mounted.  One  neutral 
scale.    One  group  of  three  harmonious  analogous  tones. 

Manual  Tbaining. 

VII  B. 

Introductory  work  such  as  coat  and  hat  rack,  if  desirable. 
Bridge  study — ^Arrange  for  stereopticon  talk  on  bridges. 
Types  of  bridges. 

Elements  in  bridge  construction — Compression  members,  tension  members. 
Make  wood  portt— Careful  planing,  use  of  gauge,  scoring,  miter  cuts  in  boxes. 
Make  metal  parts — ^Bolts  and  nuts.    Thread  cutting.    Plates. 
Tests  of  truss  or  bridge. 
Importance  of  bridges. 

The  truss  in  arMtecture — ^Visit  the  school  garrets. 
Concrete  piers/or  the  bridges — M&ke  wood  mold  and  cast. 

vn  A. 
Introductory  piece,  if  desirable. 

One  piece  involving  designs,  such  as  the  magazine  rack. 

Working  drawing  will  be  made  in  thoart  department  by  each  boy  of  the  VII  B  grade. 

All  parts  are  made  ready  in  full  dimensions.  The  parts  to  be  modified  are  then 
shaped  according  to  the  individual  designs  produced  in  the  art  department. 

If  time  allows,  one  of  the  following  projects  may  be  selected:  Group  bridge.  Water 
motor  (individual).    Concrete  piece,  as  fern  dish. 

Gbadie  VIII. 

SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER. 
None.— References  to  handwork  are  made  In  the  larger  type. 

VATXTBi  PBAwnra. 

Aims:  ExproBPion  of  beauty,  charm  of  growth,  grace  of  line  and  harmony  or  hrilliancy  of  coloring. 

Hake  eareCuI  drawings  from  flower  or  fruit  sprays,  using  lead  pencil  or  water  odor.  Select  some  plant  for 
study  and  devote  every  effort  toward  mastering  it  and  learning  to  express  its  characteristics  with  pencil  or 
with  color.   Every  sheet  should  show  genuine  study. 

VIII  A,  Trace  the  designs  on  the  metal  for  execution  in  the  shops  if  so  requested  by  the  shop  teachers. 

rouo. 

Onesheetof  pencilsketchesof  detailsfromsomenaturespray.  Oneaccented  drawing  in  pencil  of  a  flower 
or  fruit  spray.    One  nature  drawing  in  water  color  of  a  flower  or  fruit  spray  selected  for  beauty  of  coloring. 

NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER. 

VniB,  Aims:  Rapid  and  accurate  thinking  in  three  dimensions.  Skill  in  handling  simple  drawing 
Instruments.   Balance  of  parts  or  elements  (in  lettering). 

00H8T&U0TXVX  DRAWDTG. 

Review  or  teach  the  terms,  horixontal,  vertical,  oblique,  circle,  circumference,  diameter,  diagonal,  arc, 
radius,  perpendicular,  triangle,  right  angle,  rectangle,  square,  semicircle,  hexagon,  square  prism,  cube. 
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cylinder,  eone,  bexagonil  snd  triangular  prisms,  squara  pyramid,  pentagon,  square,  hexagonal  and  elrenisr 
plintbs,  and  frustums  of  the  cone  and  square  pyramid. 

Explain  the  use  of  the  drawing  kit  (drawing  board,  T  square,  and  triangles).  Demonstrate  how  a  sheet 
of  paper  may  be  placed  on  the  drawing  board,  fastened,  and  used.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  work- 
ing drawing  and  a  pictorial  drawing.  ICake  a  careful  working  drawing  tmm  the  composing  stick,  or  some 
other  appropriate  object  or  piece  of  apparatus  made  and  used  by  the  pgpfls  in  the  sdiool  wort;  or  wttk  out 
the  set  of  geonwtry  problems  furnished  grade  Vin. 

DSBIOV. 

Carefully  letter  the  working  drawing  with  name  of  the  object  and  pupil's  InltlalB.  Airange  and  letter  a 
HBsttval  card,  using  a  greeting,  motto,  or  appropriate  quotation.  This  work  should  indnde  the  design  of  at 
least  one  initial  or  illuminated  letter.  Give  special  attention  to  the  balance  and  unity  of  the  whole  anange- 
ment. 

FOLIO. 

One  working  drawing  or  set  of  geometry  problems.    Two  arrangements  ot  lettering. 

Dxsioir. 

VIII  A .  The  design  far  both  boys  and  girls  is  to  take  the  form  of  an  illustration  far  some  piece  of  ei^tb- 
grade  literature.  The  designs  are  to  be  worked  out  by  the  boys  in  etched  process  on  tine  plates  in  the 
manual  training  shops.  Prints  will  be  made  from  these  plates  and  sent  to  the  studios.  These  designs 
are  to  be  printed  with  color  ink  on  tinted  PH>er.  The  selection  of  the  ink  and  paper  is  to  be  made  In  the 
studio  before  the  designs  are  printed  in  the  shops.  Time  and  equipment  wHl  not  aUow  of  the  etchii^ 
mountiug,  and  printing  of  all  of  the  designs.  From  the  class  work  the  most  si^isfsctory  designs  will  be 
selected,  plates  etched  from  these  designs,  and  prints  made.  These  prints  wHl  be  returned  to  the  stodlo 
and  dlstrlbu  ted  so  that  each  pupil  may  have  one  print  of  the  piece  of  literature  for  wUch  he  attempted  to 
make  an  Illustration.  These  designs  should  be  ready  to  go  to  the  shop  about  Thanksgiving  time.  The 
prints  are  to  be  returned  to  the  studio  from  the  shops  before  the  close  of  this  half  year. 

Arrange  and  letter  a  festival  card,  using  a  motto,  greeting,  or  appropriate  quotation.  This  card  should 
have  at  least  one  well-designed  initial  or  iUuminated  letter.  Give  careful  attention  to  the  balaaoa  and 
arrangement  of  the  whole  card. 

70LI0. 

One  design  for  the  Illustration  of  eighth-grade  Utcratnie.  One  print  from  platca  etdied  In  the  ahop. 
One  arrangement  of  free-hand  lettering  for  a  festival  card. 

JAKUABY  AND  FBBBUABY. 

Alms:  Observation  and  appreciation  of  simple  beauty  in  common  objects.  Power  to  truthAiUy  record 
observattons  of  form. 

OBHS&AL  DIBBCTIOirB. 

One  paper  Is  sufficient  for  any  one  lesson.  Keep  to  one  paper  till  some  one  point  is  accomplished.  Draw 
the  same  object  more  than  once.  Failures  or  poor  drawings  sometimes  result  because  pupils  can  not  see 
the  objects  that  serve  as  models.  Have  several  duplicate  objects  so  placed  that  every  pi^ll  can  at  least 
see  one  object  readily.  Avoid  the  eraser  as  the  worst  enemy  of  good  habits  in  drawing.  Hold  the  peocfl 
lightly  and  a  few  inches  from  the  point.  Hake  large  drawings,  well  placed  on  the  paper.  Teach  each  lesaon 
in  successive  steps  and  have  one  step  well  accomplished  before  another  is  given.  Independence  In  drawing 
will  come  after  good  habits  have  been  insisted  upofi  and  so  formed. 

STUDY  07  SnrOLS  OBJSCTS. 

Give  all  the  pupils  practice  in  drawing  horisontal  ellipses,  vertical  and  horiaontal  lines.  By  means  of 
hemispherical  objects,  circles  of  cardboard,  hoops,  wire  cylinders,  or  diagrams  on  the  board,  teadi  irhat 
the  term  fareshortening  means.  First  lead  the  chOdren  to  see  foreshortening  in  circles,  then  to  represent  it, 
then  to  determine  the  amount  of  foreshortening  and  to  make  their  drawlngB  accordingly. 

Study  or  review  the  drawing  of  single  cylindrical  and  conical  objects,  illustrating  the  eOects  of  foreshorty 
enlng  and  changes  in  level  of  circles  and  concentric  circles. 

liake  careftil,  well  studied  pencil  drawings  of  single  cylindrical,  hemispherical  or  conical  objects,  such  m  a 
glass  tumbler,  earthen  mug,  water  pall,  wooden  butter  box,  dry  measure,  earthen  pitcher,  agate  or  tin 
saucepan,  earthen  cooky  crock,  earthen  bean  pot,  agate  basin,  tin  d^per,  or  earthen  bottle,  simple  vase 
forms,  te^wt,  Japanese  bowls,  coffee  pot,  cup  and  liquid  measures. 

Give  careftil  attention  to  the  grouping  of  the  objects,  placing  and  arrangement  on  the  paper,  ^yparent 
level  of  the  objects  and  foreshortening  of  circles  and  concentric  circles;  also  give  csrelkil  attention  to  the 
placing  and  correct  drawing  of  the  handles,  rings,  and  other  accessories.  Use  all  the  helps  possible,  e.  g., 
invisible  edges,  axes,  and  diagonals. 

ooKPosmoir. 

When  the  pupils  can  successftilly  draw  a  single  hemispherical,  cylindrioal,  or  conical  object,  let  them  try 
a  simple  group  of  two  or  three  objects,  such  as  a  saucepan  with  beets;  butter  box  with  potatoes;  dry  meae- 
nre  filled  with  potatoes  and  one  or  two  lying  near;  saucepan  and  large  mug;  tumbler  and  two  lemons;  bean 
pot  and  earthen  mug;  glass  preserving  Jar  and  cup;  tin  dipper  or  agate  basin  and  potatoes;  Japanese  vase 
and  bowl;  earthen  mug  and  small  bowl;  glass  preserve  Jar  and  bowl;  or  milk  can  with  a  cup. 

Review  or  practice  shading  with  broad  parallel  lines,  to  give  an  even  tone.  Try  this  gitaiUnj  oh  one  of 
the  drawings  of  a  single  object;  accent  the  drawing. 
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Kake  a  careful  drawing  from  a  single  beautiful  object,  such  as  a  Japanese  bowl  or  yase.  Cat  this  drawing 
out,  trace  it  on  a  tinted  pai>er  that  approximates  in  color  one  of  the  tones  of  the  object,  and  color  the  drawing 
with  crayons  and  lead  pencil  on  the  tinted  paper  to  suggest  the  tones  of  the  vase  or  bowl.  Grade  VIU  A 
pupils  may  consider  the  elements  of  oonyergenoe. 

FOLIO. 

One  accented  pencil  drawing  of  a  single  hemispherical,  cylindrical,  spherical,  or  conical  object  with  a 
handle,  ring,  or  other  accessory  properly  placed  and  drawn.  One  accented  pencil  drawing  of  a  group  of  two 
objects.  One  shaded  pencil  drawing  of  a  single  object,  or  one  colored  drawing  of  a  single  object  or  group 
of  objects  drawn  on  tinted  paper  and  suggesting  the  color  of  the  objects. 

MARCH,   APRIL,   MAY,   AND  JUNE. 
DBSIOir. 

VIII  B.  Boys  will  prepare  designs  for  a  square  or  rectangular  metal  tray,  blotter  comers,  book  ends, 
stationery  holders,  or  paper  knife.  The  design  for  the  tray  is  to  be  for  the  edge  of  the  rectangle.  The  other 
designs  may  be  for  etdieid  surfaces.  Girls  will  prepare  designs  for  a  sewing  problem  to  be  finished  in  solid 
and  outline  emlnroldery.    Designs  may  be  for  an  opera  bag,  belt,  oc  pincushjcm. 

Girls  are  to  trace  their  designs  upon  the  linen  by  means  of  carbon  pai>er.  Each  girl  is  to  mark  her  work 
with  name,  school,  and  room,  and  the  work  will  be  kept  in  complete  sets  by  the  drawing  teacher  until  next 
September,  when  the  work  will  be  delivered  to  the  sewing  teacher,  the  designs  embroidered,  and  the  parts 
assembled  in  the  VIII  A  sewing  classes. 

Boys  are  to  finish  their  designs  in  pencil  outlines,  surfaces  to  be  etched  and  carefully  filled  in  with  a  gray 
pencil  tone  or  cross-hatchlines.  These  designs  should  be  on  paper  of  the  exact  size  of  the  tray,  knife,  corner, 
or  holder.  Boys  are  to  mark  their  designs  with  name,  school,  and  room  number.  The  designs  should  be 
kept  in  complete  sets  by  the  drawing  teacher  until  next  September,  when  the  work  may  be  delivered  to 
the  shop  teachers. 

0OLO&  STUDY. 

Review  or  teach  color  terms  and  harmonies.    Select  some  one  color  harmony— neutral,  complementary 
or  analogous— for  a  special  study.    Trace  the  designs  furnished  you,  and  render  them  in  two  or  three 
related  harmonious  tones  of  reduced  intensity.    On  tracing  paper  make  a  rendering  of  the  girls'  designs 
showing  where  the  light  and  dark  values  are  to  be  placed. 
70LIO. 

One  design  for  the  boys'  work.  One  design  for  the  girls'  work.  One  design  rendered  in  each  color  har- 
mony studied. 

DSSIGir. 

VIII  A .  Designfor  the  boysand  girb  may  take  the  form  of  illustrations  and  decorations  for  a  simple  book- 
let, folder,  or  card.  The  designs  are  to  be  worked  out  by  the  boys  in  etched  process  on  sine  plates  In  the 
mftTinai  training  shops.  Prints  will  be  made  from  these  plates  and  sent  to  the  studios,  where  the  color  may 
be  applied  if  needed  to  enhanoe  the  beauty  of  the  designs.  It  is  impossible  for  each  design  to  be  worked 
out  in  the  shop.  The  best  designs  will  be  etched  and  plates  made  from  them  and  returned  to  the  studios 
to  supply  each  pupil  with  at  least  one  piece  of  creditable  work.  Color  may  be  added  to  the  prints  in  the 
studio  and  the  leaves  may  be  bound  into  the  booklet.  Select  some  piece  of  En^ish  of  lasting  worth  and 
appropriate  literature  for  this  grade.  Using  this  as  a  subject,  design  an  appropriate  illustration  (landscape 
oomiMsition)  to  accompany  the  text.  The  landscape  compositions  should  be  ready  the  second  week  in 
April. 

Color  study  wilU  be  the  same  as  Vin  B  March,  ApiH^  May,  and  June. 

Pupils  in  this  section  are  privileged  to  construct  and  decorate  a  desk  blotter  if  conditions  are  not  quite 
favorable  for  the  consideration  of  the  design  for  the  card,  folder,  or  booklet. 

coirsT&XTOTioir. 

For  the  construction  of  the  blotter  pupils  will  need  the  foUowing  matoials: 

Three  or  four  pieces  of  news  board  12)  by  10  inches;  2  pieces  of  cover  paper  2}  by  12  inches;  2  piecesof  cover 
paper  2\  by  9  inches;  4  pieces  cover  paper  6  by  6  inches;  1  piece  drawing  paper  9  by  12  inches;  1  piece  draw- 
ing paper  8}  by  11  Inches;  1  piece  blotting  paper  9}  by  12  Inches. 

News  board  will  be  furnished  12)  by  10  inches.  Cover  paper  9  by  12  Inches.  Save  all  scraps  of  colored 
paper  for  trial  of  color. 

Paste  the  pieces  of  news  board  together  and  press  them.  Bind  the  12i-inch  edges  with  2i-inch  strii>s  of 
cover  paper  to  run  over  on  to  the  news  board  equally  on  each  side.  Bind  the  two  l&-inch  edges  of  the  news 
board  with  2i-inch  strips  of  cover  paper.  Rule  a  line  i  inch  or  |  inch  fh>m  one  long  edge  of  the  5  by  0  inch 
cover  i>apers,  fold  on  this  line  and  paste  it  flat.  Fold  and  paste  these  5  by  6  inch  papers  across  the  comers 
of  the  news  board,  making  a  triangular  covering  on  the  face  side,  two  edges  of  which  are  to  be  3  inches  long. 
Fold  and  paste  the  ends  firmly  to  the  back  of  the  news  board.  Paste  the  9  by  12  inch  drawing  paper  to 
finish  the  back  of  the  blotter,  and  the  8^  by  11  Inch  drawing  paper  to  finish  the  front.  Slip  the  piece  of 
blotting  papor  into  position,  one  comer  under  each  of  the  comer  straps. 

Trace  the  design  upon  the  blotter  comers  and  finish  as  the  one  on  practice  paper  was  painted. 

FOUO. 

One  design  for  the  blotter  comer  or  one  design  for  the  card,  folder,  or  booklet.  One  complete  print  from 
the  4^e"«  for  the  card,  folder,  or  booklet.    One  design  in  each  color  harmony  studied. 
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Manual  Training. 
vni  B. 

THE  TELEGBAPH. 

Demonstration  of  its  parts.— Importanoe  of  the  telegraph.— Hiatoiy  of  its  invention.— Uakliig  of  the 
base;  emphasis  on  the  precision  necessary  in  making  instruments.  Use  drawings  and  sketdies.— 
Principle  of  the  electromagnet.- Ifagnetism  as  related  to  soft  iron,  sted,  and  other  comnum  metals.— 
Making  of  metal  parts  for  key.  Laying  oat  on  metal  to  be  carefully  executed.  Systematic  uae  of  draw- 
ings and  sketches  necessary.— The  code,  Morse  or  Continental,  jireferably  the  Morse.  Each  boy  should 
have  the  code  on  a  card.  From  this  stage  of  the  work  on,  five  minutes  each  lesson  should  be  given  to 
listening  and  sending.— Making  metal  parts  for  the  sounder.  Assembling,  finishing. 
Note.— Make  full  use  of  metal  equipment  furnished  by  the  vocational  school.  Protect  the  benches  by 
using  the  bench  plates  and  vise  anvils. 

vra  A. 

PBOTTIVG. 

DittfiJnUing.^AVL  the  boys  distribute  type  at  the  same  time.  Two  boys  are  assigned  to  each  case,  and 
they  are  to  be  responsible  for  work  done.  Show  use  of  galley  and  stick  to  avoid  <'pL"  If  all  work  has 
been  distributed,  give  some  *'pl"  taken  fttnn  his  own  case  to  each  boy. 

8eUino  ttfpe.—Boj's  name  and  address  for  a  card.  Look  as  many  as  possible  in  one  form.  Print  some- 
thing for  school  work,  as  headings  or  titles  for  arithmetic,  grammar,  spelling,  etc.,  or  envelopes.  Set 
up  a  calendar  and  print  for  IX  B  design  work. 

JSCcAtfi^.- Initial  letter.  Trace  initials  tram  type,  take  a  proof,  catalog  of  old  Post  Roman,  and  have 
each  boy  etch  his  own  initial  and  mount  it  for  printing.  By  this  time  the  designs  should  be  ready  far 
the  final  project  of  printing  a  selection  of  the  regular  English  work,  with  an  etched  illustratian.  Eadi 
boy  is  to  etch.  If  his  drawing  is  not  worth  while,  let  him  take  a  girl's  design  or  trace  one.  Do  not 
etch  a  poor  design. 

If  an  initial  letter  is  the  be  used,  set  up  the  type  and  confer  with  the  art  teacher  in  choosing  the  proper 
size  and  style  for  the  initiaL 

Keep  in  close  touch  with  the  drawing  teacher  in  your  school  and  show  her  the  process  of  etching,  so  aa  to 
inform  her  about  the  kind  of  designs  that  are  workable.    Do  not  have  the  designs  rushed. 

T77/^.— September  class.  Prepare  the  metal  for  the  object  designed  in  the  art  classes  last  spriag. 
Etch  or  finish  the  design  as  soon  as  traced  upon  the  metal  and  take  up  the  printing. 

Note.— The  etching  of  the  illustrations  should  be  cvrled  out  without  delay  when  the  designs  are  {Nrepared. 
In  the  fall  term  the  designs  are  due  at  Thanksgiving  and  in  the  spring  term  the  second  week  in  ApriL 

A  full  set  of  prints  should  be  supplied  to  the  studio  in  each  case  that  designs  are  supplied. 

See  instructions  given  to  the  studios  referring  to  printing  in  the  drawing  outline. 

Grade  IX. 

SEPTEMBER  AND   OCTOBER. 

Note.— References  to  handwork  are  made  in  the  larger  type. 

VATX7BB  DRAWnrG. 

Aims:  Expression  of  beauty,  charm  of  growth,  grace  of  line,  accuracy  of  expression,  brilliancy  or  harmoDy 
of  color. 

Make  careful  drawings  from  flower  or  fruit  sprays,  using  lead  pencil  or  water  color.  Select  some  one 
plant  for  study  and  devote  every  effort  toward  mastering  it  and  learning  to  express  its  characteristics  with 
pencil  or  with  water  odor.    Every  sheet  should  show  genuine  study. 

FOUO. 

One  sheet  of  pencil  sketches  of  detaQs  from  some  nature  spray.  One  accented  or  accented  and  shaded 
pencil  drawing  of  a  fruit  or  flower  spray.  Or  one  nature  drawing  in  water  color  ot  a  fruit  or  flower  spray 
selected  for  beauty  of  coloring.    These  drawings  to  be  carefully  and  appropriately  mounted. 

NOVEMBER  AND   DECEMBER. 
DSBIGS. 

IX  B.  One  lesson  in  picture  framing  should  be  given  before  the  Christmas  recess. 
In  this  lesson  the  boys  are  to  establish  the  proper  width  of  the  frame  for  tJhe  picture 
they  are  to  frame  during  their  A  section  in  the  manual  training  shop.  The  drawing 
teacher  should  supervise  the  selection  of  the  picture. 

Option  1.  Pupils  of  this  grade  may  make  a  folding  writing  tablet  and  decorate  the  same.  It  will  beneoea- 
sary  to  have  the  decorative  designs  for  these  tablets  made  first  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  wood  blodca 
to  be  made  and  the  covers  to  be  printed  from  them.  Arrange  the  decorative  designs  within  4}  by  8}  IndMB 
rectangles.  The  design  is  to  be  made  a  competitive  problem  and  is  to  be  finished  as  a  pencil  tracing  to  ba 
ready  for  inspection  and  selection  the  last  of  November.    Word  blocks  may  be  cut  in  the  shops  or  studios. 

Each  pupil  will  need  the  following  materials:  News  board ,  two  pieces  10^  by  62  inches.  Cover  paper  (A), 
one  piece  61  by  9|  inches;  four  pieces  (B)  1|  by  2}  inches;  one  piece  (C)  7  by  11}  inches;  one  piece  4  by  7 
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inches;  one  piece  (D)  6  by  8  inches;  one  piece  (E)  Of  by  8  inches;  one  piece  (F)  6  by  10  InoheB.  Binding 
doth,  ona piece  2^  by  11|  inches;  one  piece  2^  by  9|  inches.  Blotting  peper,  one  piece  6  by  0}  inches.  Fasten 
the  twooews boards  together  by  means  of  the  longest  piece  of  binding  cloth.  Leave  a  one-half  inch  space 
between  the  two  long  edges  of  the  boards  and  let  the  doth  paste  on  to  the  boards  1  inch.  Fold  and  paste 
the  three^ourths  Inch  projiecting  ends  Inside.  Paste  the  shorter  piece  of  cloth  to  finish  the  inside  <tf  the 
binding.  Paste  paper  4  by  7  inches  to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  back  cover,  covering  a  space  6^  by  3^ 
inches  and  coming  within  one-half  inch  of  the  binding.  This  paper  will  project  three-fourths  of  an  indi  at 
the  top  and  end  of  the  cover.  Clip  the  free  comer  and  fold  and  paste  the  three>fourths  inch  projecting  edges 
over  on  to  the  outside  of  the  cover.  On  the  two  long  edges  of  ( D)  and  one  short  edge  draw  lines  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  from  the  edges  of  the  sheet.  Fold  and  paste  one  of  these  long  edges  flat.  Fold  and  paste  the 
others  to  make  a  pocket  for  envelopes.  Paste  th  is  pocket  21  inches  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  cover.  Fold 
and  paste  the  free  end  to  the  outside  of  the  cover.  Fold  this  over  cardboard  to  prevent  the  pocket  ftom 
being  too  thin  to  receive  the  envelopes.  Fold  and  paste  (E)  in  the  same  way  as  (D)  was  done,  allowing  the 
paper  to  project  three-fourths  of  an  inch  at  the  lower  end  and  side  of  the  cardboard.  Fold  and  paste  these 
edges  to  the  outside  of  the  cardboard.  Paste  paper  <E )  one-half  inch  from  the  binding  to  finish  the  outside 
of  the  back  cover. 

Turn  in  and  paste  a  one-fourth  inch  strip  on  one  long  edge  of  each  piece  (B).  Paste  these  across  the 
comers  of  (A )  to  make  triangular  pockets  at  each  corner  1)  by  2^  inches.  Fold  the  ends  and  paste  them  to 
the  back  of  (A). 

The  design  will  be  printed  on  paper  (C).  Paste  this  one-half  inch  from  the  binding  to  cover  the  outside 
ofthe  front  cover.  Fold  Inside  and  paste  the  three-fourths  inch  projecting  edges.  Paste  piece  (A)  on  which 
the  triangular  comers  have  been  pasted  to  the  inside  ofthe  front  cover.   81^  the  blottlngpaper  into  position. 

Option  £.  Pupils  of  this  grade  may  design  a  calendar  to  be  prhited  by  the  boys  in  the  manual  training  shop. 
One  oftheseprtntswillbesenttothestudio  toshowthe  size  and  style  of  calendar  determined  upon.  This 
print  should  be  received  prevtous  to  November  1.  Plan  the  size  and  placing  for  the  decoratton.  The 
design  for  the  calendar  is  to  be  made  a  competitive  problem.  Designs  are  to  be  finished  as  pencil  tracings 
and  are  to  be  ready  for  inspection  and  selection  the  first  week  in  December.  Zinc  etchings  will  be  made  from 
the  two  most  successful  designs.  Mount  the  calendars  ready  for  the  prints,  which  should  be  received  from 
the  shops  in  time  to  mount  them  and  finish  the  calendars  before  the  end  of  the  first  half  year. 

Option  5.  Practice  the  arrangement  and  grouping  of  letters  to  form  words.  Arrange  and  letter  a  festival 
card,  including  a  greeting,  motto,  or  appropriate  quotation.  This  card  should  have  one  or  two  well-de- 
signed and  consistent  capital,  initial,  or  illuminated  letters.  G  ive  careful  attentton  to  the  balance,  margins, 
and  unity  of  the  card.  This  card  may  take  the  form  of  a  flat  card,  folder,  or  triptych,  and  should  be  inclosed 
in  an  appropriate  envelope. 

IX  A.  Establifiih  the  color  for  the  picture  frames  when  they  are  returned  from  the 
ahops. 

OptUm  1.  Pupils  of  this  grade  may  make  a  folding  writing  tablet  and  decorate  the  same.  The  designs 
should  be  individual  and  will  be  painted  on  the  tablet  oover,  not  printed  as  in  IX  B.  The  comers  of  the 
inside  blotter  may  also  be  decorated.  Pupiis  may  have  the  remainder  of  this  half  year  for  the  completion 
of  this  problem. 

Option  g.  Practice  the  arrangement  and  grouping  of  letters  to  form  words.  Arrange  and  letter  a  festival 
card,  including  a  greeting,  motto,  or  appropriate  quotatfon.  This  card  should  have  one  or  two  well-de- 
signed and  consistent  capital,  initial,  or  illuminated  letters.  G  ive  careful  attention  to  the  balance,  margins, 
and  unity  of  the  card.  This  card  may  take  the  form  of  a  flat  card,  folder,  or  triptych,  and  should  be  inclosed 
in  an  appropriate  enveloi>e.    The  remainder  of  the  year  may  be  devoted  to  the  completing  of  this  card. 

FOLIO. 

One  completed  writing  tablet,  or  one  completed  calendar,  or  one  completed  card.  One  working  drawing 
for  the  picture  frame. 

JANUABY  AND  FEBRUARY. 

Aims:  Observatfon  and  appreciation  of  simple  beauty  in  conunon  objects.  Power  to  record  observatioos 
of  form  truthfully. 

G  ive  all  the  pupils  practice  in  drawing  horizontal  ellipses,  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  and  quick  sketch- 
ing from  objects.  By  means  of  hemispherical  objects,  circles  of  cardboard,  hoops,  wire  cylinders,  or  dia- 
grams on  the  board,  review  the  term  foreshortening.  By  means  of  pictures,  sketches,  and  objects  lead  the 
pupils  to  see  convergence  in  retreating  edges,  to  represent  it,  and  to  understand  enough  about  it  to  make 
consistent  sketches.  Ck>rrect  or  incorrect  illustrations  that  the  pupils  may  collect  will  make  Interesting 
study.  Make  several  simple,  rapid  sketches  to  show  convergence  in  retreating  parallel  lines,  using  paste- 
board boxes  as  models,  singly  or  in  groups. 

Make  careful,  well-studied  pencil  drawings  of  cylindrical,  hemispherical,  conical,  spherical,  or  rectilinesr 
objects.  Select  one  object,  study  it  until  a  successful  drawing  is  accomplished.  The  following  list  will 
make  good  studies:  Japanese  bowls,  vases,  bottles,  cooking  and  preserving  utensils,  cereal  boxes,  berry 
boxes  with  vegetables,  dry  measures  with  vegetables,  bowls  and  sprouting  onions,  cereal  box  and  measuring 
cap,  agate  or  tin  basins,  pails,  liquid  measures,  milk  can  and  a  bowl,  the  front  and  one  end  of  the  room,  or  a 
partly  open  door. 

Practice  iwncil  shading  to  gain  power  in  laying  an  even  gray  toneof  parallel  lines.  Try  representing  shade 
gorhcea  in  a  simple  manner  on  one  of  the  object  drawings. 
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ooMPOsmonr. 

When  this  is  sucoeAfully  aocompUshed,  try  either  of  the  following  problems: 

(a)  Make  a  careful  pencil  drawing  of  an  object  or  group  of  objects.    Aocent  and  represent  the  sbade  i 
llEM^es. 

(b)  Make  a  careful  pencil  drawing  of  an  object  or  group  of  objects.  Cut  out  the  drawings,  trace  and  tiaa*- 
fer  to  thecolored  paper  that  approximates  in  tone  some  dominant  tone  in  the  objects,  and  color  wittLCfayaos 
and  lead  pencil  to  suggest  the  tones  of  the  objects;  or  make  an  accented  pencil  drawhig  of  the  oomer  ef  tlM 
room,  or  a  pencil  drawing  illustrating  the  effect  of  convergence  in  small  objects.  This  drawing  may  be  an 
accented  and  shaded  pencil  drawing,  or  a  drawing  done  on  tinted  paper  and  suggesting  the  color  of  the 
objects. 

FOLIO. 

One  accented  pencil  drawing  of  a  single  object  or  group  of  objects.  One  accented  and  shaded  penefl 
drawing  of  a  single  object  or  group  of  objects.  Or  one  colored  drawing  on  tinted  paper  of  a  single  objeet 
or  group  of  objects. 

MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY,  AND  JUNE. 
PS8IGir. 

IX  B.  One  lesson  in  picture  framing  should  be  given  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or 

the  first  of  May.    In  this  lesson  the  boys  should  establish  the  proper  width  for  the 

frame  of  the  picture  they  are  to  frame  during  their  A  section  in  the  manual  training 

shop.    The  drawing  teacher  should  supervise  the  selection  of  the  picture. 

Option  t.  Pupils  of  this  grade  may  make  a  folding  writing  tablet  and  decorate  the  same.  It  will  be  neo> 
essary  to  have  the  decorative  designs  for  these  tablets  made  first  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  wood  blocks 
to  be  made  and  the  oovers  to  be  printed  from  them.  Arrange  the  decorative  designs  within  4}  by  8}  inch 
rectangles.  The  design  is  to  be  made  a  competitive  problem,  and  is  to  be  finished  as  a  pencil  tracing  and 
to  be  ready  for  inspection  and  selection  in  the  second  week  of  April.  The  designs  for  the  writing  tablet  may 
be  flushed  as  in  November  and  December  IX  A  or  IX  B .    Wood  blocks  may  be  out  in  the  shops  or  studios. 

Option  t.  Pupils  of  t^iis  grade  may  design  a  calendar  to  be  printed  by  the  boys  in  the  manual  trainiog 
shop  early  next  fall.  One  of  these  prints  will  be  sent  to  the  studio  to  show  the  size  and  styleof  thecalendar 
determined  upon.  Plan  the  site  and  placing  for  the  decoration.  The  design  for  the  calendar  is  to  be  made 
a  competitive  problem.  Designs  are  to  be  finished  as  pencil  tracings  and  are  to  be  ready  for  inspection  and 
selection  in  April.  Zinc  etchings  will  be  made  from  the  two  most  sucoessful  designs.  The  mounting  of 
the  prints  and  calendars  may  be  done  during  this  term  or  in  the  fall  as  IX  A  work. 

COLOR  STXTDY. 

Review  or  teach  color  terms.  Make  a  special  review  of  monochromatic,  analogous,  and  complementary 
Colors  and  harmonies. 

Make  applications  of  various  color  harmonies  to  simple  interiors— side  wall,  friese,  woodwork,  and  door- 
way with  portiere,  or  a  fireplace  and  settle. 

DSBIGir. 

IX  A .  Option  1.  Prepare  designs  for  the  graduation  program.  This  should  include  the  proper  pladns 
of  the  title,  name  of  the  school,  and  date,  together  with  some  border,  oomer  ornaments,  center  supporting 
decoration,  or  appropriate  landscape  composition.  The  selected  design  will  be  etched  and  printed  in  the 
manual  tratnhig  shop. 

Option  t.  Pupils  of  this  grade  may  design  a  book  plate.  The  more  satisfiEu^ry  designs  will  be  etched 
in  the  manual  training  shops  as  sine  prooess  and  prints  made  and  returned  to  the  studios. 

COLOR  STUDY. 

Select  and  establish  the  color  for  the  picture  frames  when  returned  from  the  shops. 

Review  or  teach  color  terms.  Make  a  special  review  of  monochromatic,  analogous,  and  complementary 
oolors  and  harmonies. 

Make  application  of  various  color  harmonies  to  simple  interiors— side  wall,  frieze,  woodwork,  and  door- 
way with  porti^,  or  a  fireplace  and  settle. 

FOLIO. 

One  completed  yrrltlng  tablet,  or  one  completed  calendar,  or  one  completed  graduation  program,  or  one 
completed  book  plate.    One  application  of  each  color  hamomy  studied. 

Manual  Training. 

iz  B. 

One  required  piece  of  work  such  as  the  stepladder  or  tabouret.  The  balance  of  the 
time  may  be  given  to  an  elective  piece.  In  cases  where  the  classes  take  up  the  cal- 
endar in  their  art  work  one  or  two  cuts  will  be  etched  as  selected  from  competitive 
designs. 
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IX  A. 

One  required  piece,  the  framing  of  a  picture.  A  irorkiDg  drawing  is  to  be  worked 
out  in  the  art  department  in  the  latter  part  of  the  IX  B  term.  Ab  soon  as  the  frames 
are  constructed,  the  picture  is  to  be  placed  in  the  frame  with  the  glass  and  sent  to 
the  studio  to  have  the  color  determined.    Elective  work  will  follow. 

Nor.— See  the  drawing  outUne  for  refarenoes  to  ooirelated  pioblenu. 

PicTUBB  Study. 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  acquaint  puplte  with  some  of  the  gieat  paintings,  to  develop  in  the  children 
a  more  critical  observation  of  works  of  art,  and  to  establish  and  nourish  a  strong  love  for  the  beautiful  as 
fraud  in  the  arts  of  man  and  of  nature. 

The  list  of  plctnree  suitable  for  study  in  the  grades  is  given  in  four  groups. 

Teachers  may  select  the  one  or  two  pictures  they  wish  to  consider  with  the  pupils  and  arrange  to  take 
up  this  study  at  some  advantageous  time  during  the  year.  Whenever  expedient  correlate  the  picture 
study  with  oral  or  written  language,  history,  geography,  or  literature. 

OBADBS  I,  n,  AND  IH. 

Aim  to  draw  out  fTom  the  pnpHs  the  story  that  is  in  the  picture.  -  Tell  them  the  complete  story,  the 
artist's  name,  and  a  ilsw  simple  tacts  about  his  liiis  or  work. 
Vniage  Choir— Lins. 
Feeding  Her  Birds— Millet. 
Children  of  the  SheU— Murillo. 
A  Helping  Hand— Renanf. 
Out  for  a  Safl— Walden. 
Can't  You  Talk?— Holmes. 
The  Pet  Bird— Ifeyer  von  Bremen. 
Two  Mothers— Oardner. 

OBADBS  IV  AND  V. 

Draw  out  fh»m  the  pupils  the  fuU  story  that  is  in  the  picture.  Explain  in  a  simple  way  the  composition 
of  the  picture,  where  the  center  of  interest  is  placed,  and  why.  Give  them  a  few  simple  facts  about  the 
history  of  the  picture,  the  artist's  life,  works,  and  characteristios  of  same. 

Holy  Night— Correggio. 

Christ  and  the  Doctors— Hofmann. 

By  the  Riverside— Leiolle. 

Holy  Famfly- LeroUe. 

The  Shepherdess— Millet. 

The  Gleaner»— MUlet. 

The  Angelus— Millet. 

OBADBS  VI  AND  Vn. 

Lead  the  pupils  to  decide  where  ihe  most  interesting  part  of  the  picture  is  placed  and  what  htilpe  to 
make  this  center  of  interest  where  It  is.  Explain  in  a  simple  way  how  and  why  pictures  are  composed 
with  leading  Unes.  Give  the  artist's  name,  period  of  his  life,  and  a  few  facts  about  his  work  and  general 
characteristios. 

A  Reading  from  Homer— Alma-Tadema. 

Atalanta's  Race— Poynter. 

Automedon  with  the  Horses  of  Achilles— Regnault. 

The  Horse  Fair— Bonheur. 

The  Fighting  Tte^raire— Turner. 

OBADBS  VIII  AND  IX. 

Lead  the  pupAs  to  appreciate  the  general  composition  of  the  picture.  Leac*  the  pupllse  to  appreciate 
the  masterly  drawing  or  arrangement  it  may  contain,  its  significant  message,  why  or  how  it  was  created. 
Give  the  pupils  a  few  salient  facts  as  to  the  life,  works,  and  character  of  the  artist,  the  place  where  the 
picture  is  now  located,  and  something  of  its  general  history. 

End  of  Day— Adam. 

Spring— Corot. 

The  Lake— Corot. 

Delphic  Sibyl— Michael  Angelo. 

Ufli^fwinft  of  the  Chair— Raphael. 

Sistine  Madonna— Raphael. 

Aurora— Reni. 

The  Golden  Stair^Bune-Jones 

The  Aasnmptimi— Titian. 
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"Course  of  Study  in  Art  and  Klementary  Indnstrial  Tndniaf /'    GkneiBl  notes  wifli 

first-frado  outline. 

General  Notes. 

"HeT$  may  we  create  beauty  with  our  own  hands  and  team  the  value  o/simpUcUy  and 
restraint,  as  the  Greeks  learned  it  long  ago,'* 

In  our  public  art  education,  we  should  have  consideration  for  tiie  capacities  and 
needs  of  the  many,  rather  than  for  the  talents  of  the  few,  with  faith  in  the  potentialities 
of  all.  We  should  assume  that  all  can  draw  and  build  as  others  assume  that  all  can 
write  and  cipher;  and,  while  we  can  not  expect  to  make  many  great  artists,  should  we 
not  be  better  teachers,  if  we  looked  at  each  child  as  a  possible  Milton  or  Michael  Angelo? 

We  must  not  foiget  that  our  aim  should  be  the  boy  and  not  the  box.  It  should  be 
not  the  drawing  that  may  be  hung  upon  the  wall,  but  the  faculties  that  may  be  devel- 
oped in  the  child. 

Drawing  is  primarily  a  vehicle  for  thought  expression,  and  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
effect  a  harmonious  working  of  the  child's  discordant  senses.  True  eyes  and  skillfnl 
hands  must  count  for  much  toward  industrial  efficiency  as  well  as  aesthetic  appre- 
ciation. 

Drawing  is  the  basic  and  logical  plan  from  which  all  well-ordered  creations  are 
developed. 

All  children  draw  naturally  and  joyfully  in  their  early  years,  but  the  prophecy 
of  their  early  years  is  not  fulfilled  in  the  later  ones.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  have 
criticised  too  severely,  and  implanted  fear  where  there  should  be  spontaneity.  Let  us 
not  judge  the  work  of  the  Kttle  ones  by  adult  standards,  but  remember  that  it  is  the 
endeavor  that  counts  and  accuracy  will  follow  in  due  time. 

Illustrative  drawing  should  be  encouraged  in  ail  the  primary  grades.  It  should 
be  the  natural  graphic  expression  of  the  children's  interests.  Let  them  tell  their  stories 
in  their  own  way,  the  teacher  suggesting  such  corrections  as  will  enable  the  story  to 
be  told  in  a  bett^  way. 

There  is  a  difference  between  having  to  say  something  and  having  something  to  say. 
The  abstract  problem  kills  the  interest  which  the  illustrative  work  fosters. 

Reading,  language,  geography,  and  history  offer  rich  opportunities  for  graphic 
expression — ^visualization  becomes  a  habit,  knowledge  is  clarified,  and  the  child 
thinks  in  terms  of  pictures  rather  than  words. 

Pictural  drawing  should  be  more  vital,  more  genuinely  useful  to  the  pupils  and 
more  necessarily  a  part  of  the  school  work  than  we  have  commonly  conceived  it. 

Nature  drawing  develops  the  power  of  accurate  observation,  furnishes  rich  mataial 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  acquaints  one  with  material  for  later  scientific  study. 

Models, — Care  and  discrimination  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  models. 
The  simple  vase  with  its  beautiful  lines  and  mat  glaze  is  preferable  to  the  glossy  over- 
elaborate  one.  Seasonable  nature  specimens  should  be  selected  with  a  regard  for  their 
simplicity,  character,  and  general  fitness. 

All  objects  should  be  drawn  free-hand,  without  the  aid  of  rules. 

Reference  material  should  not  be  copied  but  used  in  stimulating  children  to  like 
expression. 

The  principles  of  perspective  should  not  be  taught,  as  such,  in  the  earlier  years. 
Little  by  littie  the  child  should  be  led  to  observe  conditions  which  will  lat^  be 
confirmed. 

Design  is  synonomous  with  thought,  and  means  plan  in  a  logical  and  orderly  man- 
ner, to  the  end  that  the  useful  thing  may  become  beautiful  as  well.  As  forms  are 
studied  for  decorative  purposes,  the  memory  is  strengthened  and  the  imagination 
quickened.    The  work  in  design  should  be  closely  related  to  our  manual  construction. 


1  C.  Valentine  Kirby,  director. 
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Color  study  ia  of  vital  importance.  It  should  not  be  conducted  in  a  hit  and  miss  way , 
but  should  aim  to  develop  and  refine  the  color  sense.  This  will  lead  to  better  discrimi- 
nation between  good  and  bad  color  combinations  on  the  person  and  in  the  home,  and 
an  enhanced  joy  of  living,  through  a  greater  appreciation  of  nature  and  art. 

In  describing  color,  the  terms  hue,  value,  and  intensity  (or  chroma)  are  used. 

Hue  is  the  quality  by  which  we  distinguish  one  color  from  another. 

Value  denotes  the  amount  of  light  in  a  color. 

Chroma  (Intensity)  denotes  the  strength  of  a  color. 

Clay  Modeling  supplies  the  most  valuable  and  fundamental  hand  training,  develop- 
ing as  it  does  the  sense  of  touch  and  a  real  understanding  of  form  in  three  dimensions. 
This  experience  means  the  <^ncrete  thought  necessary  in  shaping  wood,  stone,  or 
metal. 

Cardboard  Construction  should  teach  the  basic  principles  of  construction,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  knowledge  of  sheet-metal  work,  woodwork,  and  steel  construction. 
The  aim  should  be  a  serious  one. 

Weaving f  Baeketry^  etc.,  are  valuable  so  far  as  they  work  for  greater  skill  and  teach 
good  design.  Pupils  should  at  least  know  the  elementary  processes  of  the  textile 
industry. 

Correlation, — Drawing  and  elementary  industrial  training  should  be  intimately 
related  to  the  regtdar  school  work. 

Nearly  all  school  studies  are  made  more  interesting  by  this  correlation,  and  the 
impressions  more  lasting. 

In  brief,  the  drawing  and  numual  training  should  be  made  of  practical  use  throughout 
the  chOd's  school  Hfe,  that  it  may  assert  its  educational  value  as  a  conunon  means  of 
expression.  It  should  be  utilized  as  a  help  in  other  studies;  observation  in  the  nature 
and  object  drawing  should  lead  to  a  keener  mental  attitude  in  language;  the  study  of 
design  should  mean  neatness  and  order  in  the  written  work;  the  making  and  con- 
struction work  may  be  used  in  arithmetic;  and  again,  the  arithmetic  should  be  used 
in  constructive  design,  the  nature  study  in  nature  drawing,  and  geography  in  illus- 
trative drawing.  In  other  words,  the  drawing  should  be  made  of  vital  importance 
to  the  child,  for  his  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual  uplift. 

*^A  room  wiihout  pictures  is  like  a  house  without  windows,*^ — Kuskin. 

Art  Study. — It  is  by  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  things  that  we  grow  more  like 
them,  and  it  is  but  a  step  from  the  beautiful  to  the  good.  All  truly  great  art  is  en- 
nobling for  this  reason. 

The  art  study  course  is  planned  to  acquaint  the  children  with  the  world's  best  art, 
and  IS  arranged  to  conform  with  their  different  stages  of  development  and  appreciation. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  selection  of  pictures  which  are  reproduced 
in  half-penny  prints,  that  they  may  be  possessed  by  each  child  and  attached  to  ex- 
planatory notes  upon  the  subject. 

The  school  calendar,  with  its  appropriate  monthly  decorations  as  well  as  other 
seasonable  illustrations,  brightens  the  schoolroom  and  cheers  all  who  are  within. 

Consider  methods  for  economic  distribution  and  collection  of  materials. 

Develop  habits  of  neatness  in  the  care  of  color  boxes,  brushes,  and  other  materials. 

The  supervisors  desire  to  see  all  work  and  make  selections  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Teachers  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  work  of  the  previous  grade  as  well  as 
that  of  the  one  following. 

See  thou  bring  not  to  field  or  stone 

The  fancies  found  in  boohs; 
Leave  authors*  eyes  and  fetch  your  own. 

To  brave  the  landscape's  looks, 

Eme&sok. 

"Fortunate  is  he  who  at  an  early  age  knows  what  Art  is.** — Gobthe. 
16827*>— 14 10 
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First  Year. 


TIME. 

Art  and  industrial  training  combined  200  to  300  minutes  weekly.    Lessons  daily, 
closely  articulated  with  primary  activities  and  interests. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Illustrative  Drawing, — Some  story  of  the  summer's  vacation. 

Nature  Drawing, — Draw  grasses  and  simple  flowers  with  pencil,  brush  or  colored 

crayons. 
Color  Study, — Begin  to  teach  color  names.     Look  for  these  colors  in  rainbow,  fruits, 

and  flowers,  and  represent  them  with  crayons  or  water  colors. 
Blackboard  Drawing, — Circles  and  straight   lines  in  various  directions.    Free-arm 

movement. 
Paper  Cutting, — Cut  and  mount  the  shapes  of  common  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Correlative  Work, — Activities  related  to  the  language,  geography,  and  history  work. 
Picture  Study, — First  steps,  Millet. 

OCTOBER. 

Illustrative  Drawing. — Stories  in  ''picture  language"  suggested  by  the  language  lessons. 
Nature  Drawing. — Common  seeds  and  seed  dissemination,  recognition  of  common 
trees,  leaf  forms,  coloring,  and  falling  of  leaves,  etc.,  in  ink  silhouette  and  color. 
Color  Study, — Show  six  standard  colors  in  prismatic  spectrum. 

Tom  Tinkum  had  six  toy  balloons, 
And  all  of  these  were  white; 
He  took  his  paints  and  took  his  brush 
And  worked  with  all  his  might. 
"The  first  one  of  the  row,"  Tom  said, 
"I'll  paint  my  brightest  red. 
And  then  I'll  mix  my  red  with  yellow 
For  orange,"  said  the  little  fellow, 
"And  now  I'll  paint  a  pretty  one 
All  round  and  yellow  like  the  sun. 
By  mixing  yellow  with  blue 
I'll  get  a  lovely  bright  green  hue. 
Of  blue  my  next  balloon  shall  be. 
The  color  of  the  sky,  you  see. 
And  now  my  red  and  blue  VM  mix 
To  make  a  violet — ^number  six." 

or 

The  green  leaf  is  a  pretty  fellow 
And  jolly  is  the  sun  so  yellow. 
The  orange  is  a  golden  ball 
And  red  the  apple  in  the  fall. 
The  violet  has  a  purple  hue 
And,  over  all,  the  sky  is  blue. 

Blackboard  Drawing. — Continue  September  exercises  and  encourage  memory  drawing 

of  some  object  seen  outside. 
Industricd  Training. — ^An  expression  on  paper,  in  cardboard,  clay,  etc.,  associated 

with  the  study  of  Indian  Life  and  Hiawatha's  Childhood.    Fold  a  drinking  cup, 

use  8-inch  square. 
T>»^*tijre  Study. — Baby  Stuart,  Van  Dyck.. 
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NOVEMBB&. 

Illustrative  Drawing. — Suggested  by  the  Thanksgiving  harvest  season.    Stories  in  the 

month's  language  work.    Use  colored  crayons. 
Industrial  Training. — ^Articles  associated  with  Hne  early  life  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the 

first  Thanksgiving. 
Clay  Modeling. — Simple  fruit  and  vegetable  forms. 

Blackboard  Drawing. — Loops  erect  and  in  combination.    Secure  facility  of  expression. 
Picture  Study. — Hiawatha,  Norris.    Collect  pictures  relating  to  Thanksgiving  Day  and 

its  history. 

DECEMBER. 

Illustrative  Dratoing. — ^Winter  pastimes,  stories  in  language  and  reading. 

Design  and  Manual  Training. — ^Make  Christmas  greeting  cards,  bookmarks,  or  candy 
holders,  using  cover  papers,  colored  crayons,  or  water  colors.  Continue  the 
month's  work  along  these  lines,  picture  stories  and  handwork  suggested  by  the 
holiday  season.  Other  Christmas  gifts,  calendars,  Christmas  tree  decorations, 
etc.  Model  a  snow  man,  draw  the  toys  desired,  reproduce  shop  windows,  con- 
struct sled,  etc. 

Picture  Study. — ^Madonna  of  Chair,  Raphael.  Collect  pictures  relating  to  the  Christ- 
mas season,  and  the  topics  in  the  language  work  of  the  grade. 

JANUARY. 

Illustrative  Drawing. — Draw  from  memory  holiday  gifts  and  incidents. 

Design. — ^Repetition  of  simple  units  for  border.    Rhythmic  relationship,  simple  lines. 

In  connection  with  this,  teach  pupils  to  understand  such  terms  as  straight, 

curved,  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique.    Talk  about  the  use  of  border  for  a 

booklet,  table  mat,  etc. 
Blackboard  Practice. — Circles  and  ellipses.    A  little  enjoyment  created  by  converting 

these  shapes  into  faces,  animals,  etc. 
Industrial  Training. — ^Make  a  '' Wordbook."    Make  an  envelope  to  contain  some 

school  work.    Apply  simple  lettering  and  design. 
Picture  Study.— Can' t  You  Talk?    Holmes. 

FEBRUARY. 

Illustrative  Drawing. — Illustrations  suggested  by  Washington  and  Lincoln  anniver 

saries. 
Design  and  Paper  Cutting. — ^Apply  to  simple  and  appropriate  valentines.    Colored 

papers,  crayons,  or  water  colors.    Refer  to  School  Arts  Book,  February,  1907, 

pages  509-510. 
Industrial  Training. — Suggested  by  the  history  work  of  the  grade  related  to  the  life  of 

Washington  and  colonial  life. 
Picture  Study. — Portrait  of  Washington,  Stuart. 

MARCH. 

Illustrative  Drawing. — Stories  and  games  appropriate  to  the  season.    Use  crayons  or 

pencils. 
Industrial  Training. — Objects  suggested  by  the  month's  geography  and  history  study, 

the  "Childran  of  Holland." 
Color  Study  and  Paper  Cutting. — ^Easter  eggs  and  Easter  cards. 
Manual  Training. — Model  eggs,  chicks,  and  rabbits. 
Picture  Study, — ^Angels  Heads,  Reynolds. 
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APRIL. 

lUustraHve  Drawing. — Story  of  the  coming  of  spring.    Uae  colored  crayooB. 
Nature  Drawing. — ^Drawings  from  pussy  willow,  or  other  simple  spring  growths. 
Industrial  Training, — Spring  booklet,  to  contain  birds,  flowers,  and  other  drawings. 

Napkin  rings,  circular  pictxu-e  frames,  etc.,  with  rafl^,  simple  winding.    Model 

squirrel,  duck  and  swan,  birds  and  nest. 
Picture  Study. — ^Age  of  Innocence,  Reynolds. 

MAY. 

Nature  Drawing. — ^Drawings  in  color  of  simple  flowers. 
Illustrate. — Making  garden  and  other  occupations. 

Industrial  Training. — ^Model  simple  flowers  on  a  tile,  simple  furniture  from  square  fold, 
garden  tools,  or  objects  suggested  by  the  month's  geography  and  history  work. 
Picture  Study,— Two  Families,  Gardiner. 

JUNE. 

Review  and  complete  unfinished  work. 
Picture  Study. — Children  of  the  Shell,  Murillo. 

ST.  LOXnS,  MO.i 

''Course  of  Study  in  Drawing."— Oeneral  Suggestions  with  First-Tear  OnfUne. 

General  Suggestions  for  all  Grades. 

i.  arrangement  of  plan. 

The  plan  for  the  work  in  drawing  is  arranged  by  months.  Neither  more  nor  leas 
time  than  allotted  should  be  given. 

II.   WORK. 

1.  Marking. — ^The  pupil  should  make  his  drawing  first.  When  the  drawing  is 
completed  he  should  write  on  the  same  side  of  the  paper,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet, 
or  on  the  back,  the  name  of  the  school,  his  grade,  his  name  and  the  date,  omitting  Hie 
quarter,  except  in  first  and  second  grades.  Never  write  at  the  top.  The  teachons 
will  kindly  see  that  every  paper  is  marked  in  this  way  before  sending  to  the  office, 
and  do  the  marking  for  the  children  who  are  too  small  to  do  so  much  writing. 

Marking  of  booklets  should  be  on  the  first  page  of  the  inside  paper;  of  book-cover 
designs  on  single  sheets;  frames  and  calendars,  on  the  back;  of  boxes  and  baskets,  on 
the  bottom,  before  pasting. 

Where  the  claases  in  a  room  are  in  different  grades,  the  grade  marked  on  the  papers 
must  be  that  of  the  work  done  in  drawing  by  the  two  claases,  not  the  grade  of  each 
class. 

2.  Selection, — The  teacher  will  retain  each  set  of  papers  as  a  whole  until  seen  by  a 
supervisor,  arranging  on  top  the  best  five  papers  of  each  exercise,  these  to  be  sent  to 
the  office  when  so  directed. 

3.  ArrangeTnent. — The  teacher  will  arrange  the  exercises  according  to  the  weeks  in 
which  they  were  given,  and  then  according  to  the  months,  in  order  that  the  super- 
visor may  follow  the  sequence  of  the  work.  Please  do  not  pin,  tie,  nor  cross  papers 
sent  to  the  office. 

1  (Mrs.)  M.  E.  Riley,  supervisor. 
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m.   USE  AND  CARS  OF  MATERIALS. 

1.  Pencils, — Pencils  for  drawing  should  never  be  used  for  other  work.  They  should 
be  kept  well  sharpened.  No  good  work  can  be  done  with  iinsharpened  pencils,  short, 
stubby  pencils,  or  pencils  that  the  pupils  have  put  in  their  mouths,  as  this  hardens 
the  lead. 

2.  Color  boxes. — Great  care  should  be  taken  that  water-color  boxes  are  never  put 
away  soiled.  Much  waste  will  be  avoided  if  the  cakes  of  color  are  cleaned  with  clear 
water  and  brush  at  the  close  of  the  lesson. 

3.  BrusJies, — ^The  brushes  must  always  be  cleaned  thoroughly,  and  when  collected 
should  have  a  good  point.  This  point  can  only  be  kept  by  inverting  the  brushes  point 
up  in  a  glass  or  other  vessel,  and  allowing  them  to  dry  in  this  position.  Bags  and 
boxes  have  proved  unsatisfactory  places  for  brushes. 

Never  leave  brushes  standing  in  the  glass  of  water.    It  deetro3rB  the  brush. 

4.  Colored  crayon, — ^Use  colored  crayon  for  all  work  in  illustrative  drawing. 

It  may  be  used  in  the  development  of  the  design  in  all  grades,  the  finished  work, 
however,  being  done  in  water  color,  except  in  the  first  grade. 

5.  Paper. — (a)  The  colored  cover  paper  is  to  be  used  for  design  and  construction. 
(6)  The  new  tinted  paper  is  to  be  used  for  plant  and  landscape  studies  in  water 

color,  for  design,  and  for  illustrative  drawing.    When  present  supply  of  white  paper  is 
exhausted  use  tinted  paper  for  all  studies. 

6.  Preservation  of  supplies, — Each  teacher  must  keep  carefully  preserved  in  her 
own  room  the  reproductions  of  studies  of  various  subjects,  supplementary  notes,  and 
mimeograph  ouUines. 

Alphabet  cards,  pictures  for  pictiire  study,  India  ink,  etc.,  must  be  carefully  pre- 
served and  kept  in  some  one  place,  accessible  to  all  teachers,  and  returned  to  the 
same  place  after  using. 

7.  CoUecHons  of  still  life, — ^The  collections  of  still  life  furnished  each  school  should 
be  used,  not  objects  brought  from  home  unless  specially  requested. 

8.  The  work  of  each  month,  whether  kept  at  school  or  sent  to  the  office,  should  be 
wrapped  in  paper  or  put  in  a  covered  box,  that  it  may  be  clean. 

All  constructive  work  should  be  sent  to  the  office  in  boxes  that  it  may  not  be  crushed. 

9.  Keep  strawboard  backs  of  blocks  for  constructive  work. 

IV.   DIVISION   OF  TIME. 

1.  More  than  three  periods  should  never  be  given  at  one  time,  nor  more  than  one 
lesson  in  a  day. 

V.  GRADINO. 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  a  term  where  the  first  class  in  a  room  is  in  one  grade,  and  the 
second  class  is  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  next  lower  grade,  take  the  drawing  of  the 
higher  grade  for  both  classes. 

2.  Where  the  second  class  is  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  quarter  of  the  next  lower 
grade,  take  the  lower  grade  drawing  for  both  classes. 

3.  At  any  time  during  the  year,  when  the  second  class  enters  a  higher  grade  in  other 
subjects,  begin  the  drawing  of  the  higher  grade. 

VI.  CHANGE  OF  CLASSES. 

When  pupils  have  been  promoted,  the  teacher  receiving  them  should  consult  their 
former  teacher  about  the  lessons  they  have  had,  in  order  that  the  same  may  not  be 
repeated.    For  example:  Pose,  position  of  objects,  etc. 

Take  up  the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade  when  the  second  class  reaches  the  grade 
of  the  first  class. 
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Vn.   MATERIALS  AND  THEIR  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  LESSONS. 

1.  Single  leaves,  flowers,  or  twigs  should  never  be  used,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  plant  studies  are  not  flat,  but  in  easy,  natural  positions. 

2.  All  niaterials  and  objects  for  study  should  be  selected  and  placed  in  the  room 
before  Uie  beginning  of  the  session,  ''plant  studies''  having  been  arranged  in  glasses 
of  wet  sand,  ready  to  be  placed  on  boards. 

3.  Each  study  should  have  but  one  kind  of  plant.  Tnis  does  not  mean  that  the 
whole  room  must  work  from  the  same  kind  of  plant,  but  that  no  study  should  contain 
a  mixture.    Begin  near  the  top  of  the  paper  and  draw  to  Uie  bottom. 

4.  All  studies  below  the  eye  should  be  placed  upon  wide  boards  across  the  aisles  so 
that  every  child  may  have  a  good  view.  Studies  should  be  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
room  for  pupils  occupying  the  front  seats. 

5.  Pupils  should  not  draw  the  studies  arranged  on  the  board  resting  on  their  own 
desks. 

6.  Number  of  studies  of  plants  or  objects  to  be  used  when  placed  below  the  eyes: 
(a)  Where  there  are  single  seats  in  a  room,  one  study  must  be  placed  in  the  middle 

and  one  study  in  the  front  of  every  alternate  aisle.    Where  there  is  an  odd  number  of 
rows  of  single  seats  in  a  room,  two  studies  must  be  placed  in  one  outside  aisle. 

(5)  Where  there  are  double  seats  in  a  room,  one  study  must  be  placed  in  Uie  middle 
of  every  aisle  and  one  study  in  the  front  of  every  aisle. 

7.  When  placed  above  the  eye,  use  one  large  object  or  group  of  large  objects,  in  order 
that  each  child  may  have  a  different  point  of  view.  Place  the  study  in  tJie  middle  of 
the  front  of  tlie  room  on  a  box. 

8.  (a)  Shadow  boxes  are  to  be  used  in  all  grades,  that  Uie  backgrounds  of  the  studies 
may  be  simple.  As  some  of  the  best  shadow  boxes  are  made  of  pasteboard  boxes,  it 
would  be  better  for  each  teacher  to  have  her  own  set  (at  least  six  for  room  of  six  rows  of 
single  seats,  eight  for  Uie  rooms  having  double  seats.  The  full  number  is  needed  for 
plants,  and  all  studies  of  objects  below  the  eyes).  The  shadow  boxes  should  be  lined 
witli  white. 

(5)  For  a  study  above  the  eye,  place  the  object  or  group  on  a  large  box  and  draw 
a  small  part  of  tlie  middle  vertical  edge  of  the  box  and  only  enough  of  the  top  edge  or 
edges  visible  to  extend  a  very  short  space  on  either  side  of  the  object  drawing. 

(c)  Do  not  draw  front  edge  of  the  board  on  which  the  object  below  the  eye  rests. 

Vra.  REPRODUCTIONS. 

1.  All  copies  of  pencil  reproductions  should  be  drawn  the  size  of  the  originals. 

2.  PlanL — Before  doing  pencil  massing  from  plant  study  in  grades  I  and  II,  devote 
two  periods  to  copying  carefully  for  metliod  the  reproductions  sent  to  the  schoob. 

3.  Landscapes, — Reproductions  of  landscape  studies  in  pencil  are  to  be  copied  by 
all  pupils  in  third  grade  only,  before  they  do  original  work. 

4.  All  teachers  must  have  sufficient  number  of  tree  studies  to  supply  each  pupil 
in  their  rooms  with  a  copy. 

The  illustrations  of  the  different  trees  should  be  equally  distributed. 

Pupils  in  grades  I  and  II,  inclusive,  copy  tJie  tree  studies  for  growth,  technique, 
and  comparison  of  their  characteristics. 

In  all  grades  study  form,  growtJi,  etc. 

In  all  grades  use  the  tree  studies  in  connection  with  illustrative  drawing  when  trees 
may  be  used  in  tlie  subjects  to  be  illustrated. 

IX.   CRITICISMS. 

In  all  drawing  lessons,  teachers  should  criticize  the  drawings  of  as  many  pupils  as 
possible.  In  representation  they  should  be  careful  to  look  at  tlie  model  from  the 
child  ^s  point  of  view. 
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X.  WATER  COLOR. 

Water  color  is  to  be  used  for  plant  study,  landscape,  design,  and  such  animals  as  have 
brilliant,  rich  color. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  water-color  lesson,  have  each  pupil  moisten  the  entire  top  of 
each  cake  of  color  to  avoid  its  wearing  in  holes. 

As  a  rule,  no  outline  should  be  drawn  with  a  pencil.  Any  exception  to  this  is  stated 
in  the  grade  to  which  it  applies,  when  the  outline  drawn  with  a  pencil  should  be 
extremely  light. 

All  work  in  first  and  second  grades  is  to  be  done  on  dry  paper. 

The  other  grades  should  make  designs  and  ink  studies  on  dry  paper,  but  all  other 
work  on  wet  paper.    The  wet  paper  must  not  be  used  while  the  sur&ce  shines. 

Paper  should  be  wet  on  both  sides. 

The  cloths  used  for  water  color  are  better  when  at  least  twice  the  size  of  the  paper. 

The  teachers  will  find  it  very  convenient  to  have  a  supply  of  cloths  for  water  color 
always  on  hand,  as  fine  specimens  will  often  be  brought  in  unexpectedly  and  it  is  well 
to  be  prepared  for  a  lesson.    In  that  case,  date  the  lesson  on  the  day  it  was  given. 

Except  in  design,  where  large  washers  may  be  required,  the  color  should  be  put  on 
the  paper  directly  from  the  cakes. 

For  design  mix  the  colors  thoroughly  in  the  pans,  and  enough  to  complete  the  design, 
thus  insiu-ing  a  uniform  tone. 

XI.   PENCIL  MASSINQ. 

1.  The  same  direction  of  stroke  should  be  used  throughout  on  one  member,  as 
variety  of  directions  on  the  same  leaf  or  flower,  etc.,  gives  a  confused  appearance. 

2.  Treat  all  leaves  as  masses  of  tones,  disregarding  veins. 

3.  Stems  should  have  line  of  growth  carefuUy  followed.  Try  to  show  varying 
thickness.-    Blade-like  leaves  should  also  be  expressed  with  strokes  following  growth. 

4.  In  first  and  second  grades,  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  studying  growth 
and  getting  a  mass  of  tone,  avoiding  woolly,  fuzzy  treatment.  Light  and  shade  will 
come  in  higher  grades. 

5.  Thoughtful  study  of  reproductions  of  plant  studies  that  are  in  each  room  will 
explain  the  difference  between  outlining  a  mass,  and  using  accents  where  needed. 

Xn.   PLANT  STUDIES. 

Plant  studies  should  be  worked  out  in  the  medium  beet  suited  to  them. 

Single  sprays  should  never  be  used  unless  they  are  broadly  branching,  and  flower 
studies  should  always  be  accompanied  by  leaves. 

Plant  studies  need  high  shadow  boxes.  In  grades  in  which  light  and  shade  is 
studied,  the  shadow  boxes  should  be  placed  so  as  to  concentrate  the  light  and  make 
a  simple  background. 

The  studies  are  to  be  made  in  pencil,  ink  or  color.  Whetn  ink  or  color  is  used,  there 
should  be  no  pencil  outline.  For  '^pencil  massing"  plants  with  small  flowers  and 
grass-like  leaves  are  among  the  excellent  subjects. 

White  or  delicately  colored  studies  are  not  good  for  water  color  in  the  schools. 
Plants  full  of  brilliant  color  should  be  used.  Weeds,  grasses,  etc.,  are  better  for 
pencil  or  ink. 

The  following  list  of  easily  obtained  plants  is  suggested,  although  there  are  many 
others  often  used: 

Fall. — Red  clover,  seed  pods  on  the  branch,  althea,  single  dahlias,  persimmons, 
and  other  fruits  on  the  branch,  bittersweet,  zinnia,  petunia,  marigold,  canna,  rose- 
hips, verbena,  salvia,  morning  glory,  clematis,  honeysuckle,  wild  sunflowers,  Black- 
eyed  Susan,  Virginia  creeper  when  on  the  main  stalk  with  leaves,  marshmaUow, 
trompet  vine,  snapdragon,  lantana,  smartweed,  vervain,  jimson,  iron  weed,  etc. 
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Spring. — Bed  clover,  wild  sweet  wilUam,  larkBpur,  honeysuckle,  narciasiis,  crocus, 
jonquil,  daffodil,  cowslip,  verbena,  iris,  sedges,  yellow  primroses,  spiderwort,  japonica, 
fruit  blossoms,  flowering  shrubs,  columbine,  etc. 

Do  not  use  cosmos,  violets,  pansies,  golden  rod,  or  lilacs  for  color  studies.  When 
schools  are  in  localities  where  plants  are  difficult  to  obtain,  the  teachers  should  plan 
together. 

Xni.   OBJECT  STUDY. 

(a)  All  objects  should  be  drawn  in  outline  in  grades  I,  II,  m,  IV. 

(5)  Measurement  for  proportion  should  begin  in  fourth  grade  and  be  used  always 
in  all  object  work  in  fourth  to  eighth  grade,  inclusive. 

All  measurement  and  proportion  lines  should  be  sketched  very  lightly,  and  not 
erased,  unless  the  study  is  to  be  composed  or  carried  out  in  light  and  shade. 

XTV.   STUDY  OF  THB  HUMAN  FIQURB. 

1.  Points  to  he  avoided. — (a)  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  repeat  the  same  pose  froQi 
room  to  room,  or  the  same  pose  for  more  than  one  lesson  in  the  same  room. 

(6)  The  pose  having  a  child  or  children  imder  an  umbrella  should  not  be  given. 

(c)  Faces  are  not  to  be  drawn;  indicate  outline  of  head  and  mass  of  hair. 

(d)  Poses  of  children  **in  action"  are  more  easily  drawn  than  erect  poses.  Avoid 
erect  poses  in  lower  grades,  and  in  other  grades  unless  the  pupils  have  considerable 
proficiency  in  sketching. 

(e)  Do  not  * 'block  in  "  in  the  manner  suggested  for  still  life. 
(/)  Do  not  draw  a  line  to  represent  the  floor. 

2.  Suggestion  for  study . — (a)  Study  leading  lines  and  proportion.  (There  is  no 
time  for  finding  proportion  mathematicaUy.) 

(&)  Pay  special  attention  to  proportion  and  form  of  legs,  feet,  and  arms. 

(c)  Make  shorts  time  sketches,  at  first  working  for  direction,  size,  and  proportion; 
no  detail.  After  that  spend  more  time  emphasizing  good  form.  Do  all  pose  work  in 
a  large  sketchy  way. 

3.  Subjects. — (a)  Pose  to  illustrate  a  story. 

(&)  Pose  a  child  and  have  other  pupils  tell  the  story  about  the  pose. 
(c)  Post  to  illustrate  action  or  occupation. 
((f)  Post  to  illustrate  feeling. 

(e)  At  special  seasons,  characters  suggested  by  the  season  may  be  represented 
simply. 

4.  Composition. — ^When  sketches  are  made  to  use  in  composition,  each  sketdi 
should  be  drawn  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  in  order  that  there  may  be  room  to 
complete  the  study.    Copies  should  not  be  used. 

XV.  ANIMAL  STUDY. 

1.  List. — The  following  list  is  given  to  suggest  animals  usually  available:  Rabbits, 
dogs,  cats,  cows,  horses,  donkeys,  goats,  geese,  ducks,  chickens,  turkeys,  and  panots. 
In  some  schools  other  animals  have  been  drawn  also. 

2.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  have  animal  sketches  made  out  of  doors. 

3.  Sketching. — ^The  drawings  of  animals  should  be  large  and  left  incomplete,  a  few 
being  made  on  each  page,  unless  the  animal  keeps  still  for  a  long  enough  time  to  make 
a  complete  study.  Do  not  go  on  with  a  drawing  when  the  animal  has  changed  its 
position. 

XVI.  DESIGN. 

1.  Construction. — (a)  Rulers  and  measurement  should  be  used  in  planning  all 
'  'made  "  objects  above  second  grade,  as  one  of  the  objects  of  this  work  is  accuracy. 

(6)  In  making  boxes,  baskets,  frames,  etc.,  allow  for  large  laps,  as  this  gives  firmness. 
Laps  for  the  comers  of  lids  ought  not  to  be  cut  out,  but  left  and  pasted.  Finish  neatly. 
Leave  no  raw  edges. 
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(e)  In  the  firet  and  second  grades,  small  made  objects  have  proved  more  satisfactory 
than  the  larger  ones.  Double  paper  and  paste  together  to  make  legs,  backs,  handles, 
wheels,  etc.,  of  objects  to  make  them  firm.    All  made  objects  should  be  pasted. 

{d)  When  eyelets  are  used  in  constructive  design,  they  should  be  made  at  home 
with  a  punch  or  a  wire  nail. 

2.  Decorations. — (a)  When  design  is  to  be  applied,  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied  must  be  considered  before  doing  the  work,  so  as  to  have  it  right  in  size,  etc. 

Work  for  variety  of  design.    Have  each  child  cultivate  his  creative  faculty. 

Good  design  demands  the  proper  relation  of  both  large  and  small  shapes;  therefore 
avoid  the  use  of  too  many  snuJl  unconnected  spots.  The  shapes  of  the  spaces  formed 
in  the  background  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  design  as  the  unit  itself. 

(h)  Use  subdued  colors  in  aU  designs,  avoiding  violent  contrasts. 

(e)  All  borders  should  have  marginal  lines  and  no  design  should  extend  to  the  edge 
of  the  space  decorated. 

{d)  All  lettering  on  book  covers,  valentines,  Easter  cards,  etc.,  should  be  printed 
directly  on  the  paper,  not  done  separately  and  pasted  on. 

All  capital  letters  should  be  of  an  equal  height.  Erase  construction  lines.  Do  all 
lettering  in  a  color  of  the  decoration. 

Diagonal  arrangement  or  vertical  and  horizontal  lettering  on  the  same  page  should  . 
be  avoided. 

{e)  Work  done  for  special  seasons  (Thankggivmg,  Christmas,  etc.),  is  to  be  given 
to  the  children  for  the  special  day,  except  one  retained  for  the  office.  That  one  must 
be  original,  not  duplicate. 

(/)  Where  booklets  are  made  a  quotation  appropriate  for  the  season  should  be  done 
as  a  writing  lesson  on  separate  paper  made  slightly  smaller  than  cover,  keeping  the 
same  proportion,  and  &stened  inside  the  cover. 

Avoid  CShristmas  stockings,  slippers,  hearts,  Easter  eggs,  and  sprays  of  flowers, 
unconventional  in  treatment,  for  decoration. 

zvn.  coMPOsmoN. 

Squares  and  oblongs  are  the  most  desirable  forms  for  composition.  Circles  and 
ellipees  should  be  avoided. 

Reference  hooks  useful  in  the  study  of  composition  and  design. 

Batchblder,  Ernest  A.  Principles  of  Design. 

''Design  in  Theory  and  Practice,"  in  The  Craftsman,  October,  1907,  to  September, 
1908,  inclusive. 
Clark,  Ernest  E.    A  Handbook  of  Plant  Form. 
Crane,  Walter.    Line  and  Form. 
Day,  Louis  F.    Nature  in  Ornament. 
Dow,  Arthur  W.    Composition. 
Foord,  J.    Decorative  Plant  and  Flower  Studies. 
Nicholson,  Wm.    The  Square  Book  of  Animals. 

An  Alphabet. 
Types  of  English  Life. 

The  Craftsman. 

Pallette  and  Bench. 

The  Keramic  Studio. 

Manual  Training  Magazine. 

XVm.   LANDSCAPE  COMFOSnTON. 

All  landscape  is  expressed  in  terms  of  representation  or  decoration. 
1.  the  composition  of  the  picture  must  be  carefully  considered, 
(a)  Unequal  spaces  are  usually  more  interesting  than  equal  ones. 
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(5)  The  principal  object  of  intereet  should  be  near  the  center  of  the  picture  space, 
not  in  it. 

2.  The  composition  from  either  mimeograph  copy  or  nature  should  be  selected  wil^ 
finders  and  sketched  lightly  in  pencil  before  working  out  in  pencil  or  color. 

3.  No  landscape  work  should  be  attempted  before  developing  the  observaticm  and 
love  of  beauty  in  nature.  Landscape  lessons  should  be  preceded  by  observatioa 
lessons  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  have  ideas  to  express  about  color  in  nature.  The 
difference  between  the  color  overhead  and  near  the  horizon,  sunrise  and  sunset,  clear 
and  cloudy  days,  calm  and  windy  days,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  and  the 
effect  of  distance  upon  color  at  all  times,  must  be  emphasized.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  drawing  of  roads,  tops  of  houses  and  chimneys,  and  the  relative 
size  of  objects,  near  and  distant.    Notice  particularly  the  contrast  for  tcmes. 

4.  In  decorative  treatment  of  landscape  flat  tones  are  used,  each  shape  and  space 
being  treated  as  part  of  the  whole  design. 

In  selecting  a  color  scheme  the  true  values  of  nature  are  not  considered. 
In  representative  landscape,  edges  are  kept  soft  and  broken,  while  in  decorative 
they  may  be  outlined  with  an  even  tone  of  color. 

SIX.   ILLU8TBATIVB  DRA.WINO. 

Order  of  Development: 
LaadioapM. 

1.  Placing  of  horizon  line. 

2.  Treatment  of  sky  and  ground. 

3.  Treatment  of  distant  foliage. 

4.  Composition  of  large  trees  in  the  foreground. 

5.  The  placing  and  proportional  relations  of  people,  animals,  houses,  and  other 

objects. 

6.  Perspective  of  roads  and  rivers. 

Street  loenei. 

I.  Parallel  view — ^looking  across  the  street. 

1.  Placing  of  horizon  line. 

2.  Treatment  of  sky  and  street. 

8.  The  placing  and  proportional  relations  of  buildings,  people,  and  objects  on 
the  street. 

II.  Angular  view — ^looking  up  the  street. 

1.  Perspective  of  street,  buUdings,  people,  and  objects  on  the  street. 

Zntexlon. 

1.  Division  of  wall  and  floor  spaces. 

2.  Treatment  of  waUs,  floor,  and  windows. 

3.  The  placing  and  proportional  relations  of  the  fumiBhings  and  people. 

As  each  new  topic  is  added  the  preceding  steps  should  be  constantly  reviewed. 

All  lines  should  be  eliminated.  To  obtain  the  best  tone  the  crayon  must  be  held 
close  to  the  jxaper  so  that  the  beveled  side  may  be  used. 

The  illustration  must  express  by  its  color  values  the  time  of  day  and  season  of  the 
year. 

Figures  and  animals  should  generally  be  in  action. 

The  sky  space  should  be  covered  with  color  down  to  the  horizon  line  and  tihe  ground 
down  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  picture  before  foliage,  houses,  or  people  are  placed. 

Houses,  trees,  animals,  and  people  should  be  placed  in  the  picture  between  the 
horizon  and  lower  line  and  not  on  the  line. 

A  definite  subject  should  be  in  mind  and  each  child's  illustration  is  not  complete 
without  a  subject  written  at  the  bottom  of  sheet.  Plan  for  this  spacing  when  drawing 
margin. 
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Where  quotations  are  to  accompany  illuBtrations  the  sheet  must  be  composed, 
taking  into  consideration  spaces  for  both  keeping  the  picture  as  large  as  possible. 
The  quotation  should  never  appear  in  ink. 

Every  quotation  must  contain  some  word  picture  which  it  is  within  the  power  of 
the  children  to  translate  into  a  color  picture.  Each  should  show  that  it  is  simply 
another  means  of  expressing  the  same  emotion. 

Complete  each  illustration  with  a  strong,  dark  crayola  line  inclosing  it. 

XX.   PICTURE  STUDY. 

Picture  study  is  to  be  pursued  in  all  grades.  The  pupils  in  the  fifth  to  eighth  grades, 
inclusive,  are,  in  addition  to  the  study  of  the  picture,  to  write  a  brief  composition 
about  the  picture  and  the  artists  for  their  grade.  In  studying  the  pictures  the  teacher 
should  tell  the  pupils  the  most  interesting  points  about  the  picture  and  the  artist  in  a 
simple,  direct  way.  There  is  no  desire  for  stilted  composition  or  biographies  which 
repeat  facts  from  cyclopedias. 

The  object  of  picture  study  is  to  bring  the  pupils  in  contact  with  some  of  the  great 
works  of  art,  and  to  arouse  in  them  a  love  and  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  pictures  chosen  are  such  as  time  has  tested.  Another 
object  in  view  has  been  to  create  a  standard  by  which  the  pupils  may  judge  the  worth 
of  new  works  of  art  as  they  meet  them. 

When  studying  pictures  the  teacher  should  meet  the  pupil's  love  of  the  beautiful 
by  giving  him  information  and  suggestions  that  will  open  before  him  the  true  meaning 
of  the  picture. 

Special  Reference  Liit. 

Masterpieces  in  color  series.    (See  alphabetical  list  for  individual  artist.) 
Great  Artist  Series.    (See  alphabetical  list.) 
Hopkins,  J.  F.    Architecture,  66c. 
Caffin.    a  Child's  Guide  to  Pictures,  65c. 

How  to  Study  Pictures,  66c. 
Whttcomb,  Ida  P,    Young  People's  History  of  Art,  70c. 
Bryant,  Lorinda.    Pictures  and  their  Painters,  65c. 
A  list  of  books  for  general  reference  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  Course  of  Study, 
1909.    Each  teacher  must  adapt  the  information  found  in  the  books  she  consults  to 
her  grade,  and  not  give  the  pupils  more  than  they  can  grasp. 

FIRST  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 
First  and  second  quarters. 
B^ore  teaching  anp  9ub§ect  read  earefvlly  the  directions  in  '^Oeneral  euggetUons  for  all  gradee." 

Mark  the  quarters  in  first  grade  on  all  papers  I-l,  1-2, 1-3,  or  1-4. 

Use  bogus  paper  for  all  dictated  work  in  construction  when  colored  paper  Is  not  specified. 


For  pnpUs  enterlnir  the  grade  In  September. 

SEPTEMBER.  Number 

of  po-tods. 

1.  Where  looms  are  in  use,  work  on  design  for 

mats 5 

Those  who  do  not  use  looms  give  the  time 
to  substitute  work.    (See  Bulletin.) 

2.  Teach  some  underlying  principles  of  illustra- 

tive drawing 6 

(a)  Sky  and  ground. 

(5)  Tree  study,  combined  with  (a),  intro- 
ducing trees  with  foliage  from  plates. 
(See  (ieneral  Suggestions  XIX.) 

3.  Make  stained  glass  ^eot 3 

4.  Plant  Study— Color 3 

(See  General  Suggestions  VII, 4  to  8,  inclu- 
sive, and  XII.) 


ForpnpilienterlBcthe  grade  inSeptember— Con. 

OCTOBEB.  Number 

1.  Plant  Study—  ofperkxls. 

(0)  Color 9 

lb)  Ink 4 

2.  Illustrative  Drawing 2 

A  definite  subject  should  be  in  mind,  and 
each  child 's  illustration  is  not  complete  with- 
out a  subject  written  at  the  bottom  of  sheet. 
Flan  for  this  spacing  when  drawing  m^gin. 

Note.— At  this  time  allow  pupils  for  seat 
work  to  make  squares  and  fold  into  16  small 
squares,  preparatory  to  lessons  in  oonstruo- 
tfon. 

3.  Design— C5on8tTUCtfc)n— 

(a)  Square  box 2 

(h)  Lid  for  square  box 8 
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For  pnpUf  entailnflr  the  grade  In  September- 
Continued. 

NOYEMBEB.  Number 

1.  Plant  Study—  of  periods. 

(o)  Color 6 

(h)  Ink 2 

2.  Design— Construction— D  evelop  principles  of 

structure.    Work  for  variety. 

Jo)  Basket 3 

b)  Wagon 6 

ustratlve  Drawing 2 

DKCEMBBB. 

1.  Design— Use  colored  paper 13 

(a)  Makepioture frame.     No deooratton. 

(b)  Any  Christmas  work  desired. 
(See  General  Suggestions  XVI.) 
NOTE.— Keep  form  simple  and  dignified. 

Do  not  nse  ribbons. 

2.  PictureStudy 2 

(See  Qenenu  Suggestions  XX.) 

JANUARY. 

1 .  Object  Study— (See  General  Suggestions  vn, 

4  to  8,  inclusive.)    Black  crayon. 

(a)  Christmas  toys,  above  or  below  the  eye, 

according  to  the  sice  and  character. .     4 

(b)  One  large  object  above  the  eye 3 

2.  Illustrative  Drawing— Introducing  bare  trees 

from  plates 4 

3.  Design— Constmotion- 

(0)  Sled 3 

(b)  Cradle 4 

For  pnpUs  entarlBflr  the  grade  la  the  middle  of 

the  year. 

FEBRUARY. 

1.  Where  looms  are  in  use,  work  on  design  for 

mats 5 

Those  who  do  not  use  looms  eive  the  time 
to  substitute  work.    (See  Bulletin.) 

2.  Teach  some  underlying  principles  of  illustra- 

tive drawing 5 

(a)  Sky  and  ground. 

(b)  Tree  study,  combined  with  (a),  Intro- 
ducing bare  trees  from  plates. 

(See  General  Suggestions  XIX.) 
NOTE.— At  this  time  allow  pupils  for  seat 
work  to  make  squares  and  fold  into  16  small 
squares,  preparatory  to  lessons  in  oonstmcv 


For  pupils  eaterliLf  the  grade  la  the  adddle  of 
the  jear— Continued. 


3. 


PEBEUABY— continued. 

Number 
Design— Construction—  of  periods. 

fa)  Make  a  square  box 2 

\b)  Lid  for  square  box 

[c)  House 

MARCH. 


1. 


Design— Construction— Develop  prlndplesof 
structure.    Work  for  variety, 
o)  Sled 

b)  Shed 

c)  Wagon 

Note.— Atthistime  twigs  mightbeput  in 

water  In  the  schoolroom  to  sprout  for  plant 
study. 

2.  ICake  stained  glass  effect «... 

3.  Illustrative  Drawing— Combined  with  tree 

study 

A  dcoinlte  subject  should  be  In  mind,  and 
each  child's  Ulustratfon  Is  not  complete 
without  a  subject  written  at  the  bottom  of 
sheet.  Plan  for  this  spacing  when  drawing 
margin. 


APRIL. 


1. 


Design— Constructfon— Cradle    or    chicken 

coop 4 

2.  Plant  Studv— 

(a)  Budding  twigs.    Ink. 4 

(b)  Pussy  willow,  Jonquils,  or  any  plant 
that  can  be  obtahied.    Color 6 

Tree  Study 2 

One  dfus  at  blackboard,  one  class  use  col- 
ored (Tayon,and  exchange  classes  once  dur- 
ing lesson. 

Illustrative  Drawing 4 


3. 


4. 


1.  Plant  Study— 


MAY. 


(o)  (^lor. 


Ink. 


2.  Design— Construction— Furniture    for    doll 
house 


JUNE. 

nittstratfve  Drawing- 
fa)  Combined  with  tree  study, 
(b)  Interiors. 


9 

4 


Third  and  fourth  quarters. 
ICark  the  quarters  in  first  grade  on  all  papers  I-l,  1-2, 1-3,  or  1-4. 
Use  bogus  paper  for  all  dictated  work  in  construotton  when  colored  paper  is  not  specified. 


FEBRUARY. 

1.  Design 12 

(a)  Border  or  surface,  colored  crayon  on 

colored  paper. 

(b)  Valentines  (use  the  knowledge  gained 

above  to  apply  in  decoration).    Do 
not  use  ribbons. 
(See  General  Suggestions  XVI.) 

2.  Make  a  study  of  winter  trees  from  plates 2 

3.  Illustrative  Drawing— Combined  with  tree 

study 4 

A  definite  subject  should  be  in  mind,  and 
each  child's  illustration  Is  not  complete  with- 
out a  subiect  written  at  the  bottom  of  sheet. 
Plan  for  this  spacing  when  drawing  margin. 

MARCH. 

1.  Design— Construction— Go-cart 6 

2.  Object  Study— Pencil  or  black  crayon.  Large 

single  objects  above  the  eye i 

(See  General  Suggestfons  VII,  4  to  8,  in- 
clusive.) 

3.  Object  Study— Single  objects  below  the  eye. 

Pencil  or  black  cravon 4 

4.  Pose— Ink,  pencil,  or  black  crayon 4 

6.  Illustrative  Drawing 2 

(See  General  Suggestions  XIX.) 


APRIL. 

1.  Constructfon— Original 4 

2.  Design— 

(a)  Lettering    the    word    "Easter"    on 

2iuareid  paper 3 
ce  Easter  booklet,  lettering  the  word 
<' Easter,"  nicely  filling  the  space. 
Use  colored  paper.   No  other  decora- 
tion.   Do  not  use  ribbons 3 

Take  time  of  writing  to  copy  an  appro- 
priate quotation  on  separate  paper 
made  sliightly  smaller  than  cover  and 
keeping  the  same  proportion,  and 
fasten  in  booklet. 

3.  Plant  Study— Pencil  or  black  crayon  mask- 

ing, ink  or  color.    (Budding  twigs) 4 

4.  Design— May  basket  (woven  or  pla^n).    If 

woven  use  two  tones  of  colored  paper ft 

MAY. 

1.  Pose— Pencil,  Ink,  or  black  crayon 2 

2.  Plant  Study— 

(a)  Pencil  or  black  crayon  massing  or  ink..     9 

(b)  Color ft 

3.  Animal  Study— Out  of  doors  when  prac- 

ticable,   when  indoors,  ¥rater  color  Is 
.  suggested S 
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For  pnpUtMitoriiig  the  grade  in  the  middle  of 
the  year— Continued. 

MAY— continued.  Number 

of  periods. 
4.  Deslfli— (a)  or  (b). 

(a)  Make  folded  case  for  holding  the  chil- 
dren's papers  with  decoration  in 
colored  crayon  to  be  completed  in 

June 7 

Develop  desien,  keep  simple. 
(6)  1.  Make  folded  oase  for  holding  the 
children's  papers,  without  decora- 
tion      7 

TUKE. 

Design— (a)  or  (h). 

(a)  Complete  folded  oase  with  decoration. 

(b)  2.  Make   oblong    box   with   separate 

cover,  according  to  given  measure- 
ments. Allow  laps  for  pasting. 

SEPTBMBEB. 

1.  Make  a  study  of  trees  from  plates  showing 

foliage 2 

2.  Illustrative  Drawing— Combined  with  tree 

study 4 

A  definite  subject  should  be  in  mind,  and 
each  child's  illustration  is  not  complete  with- 
out a  subject  written  at  the  bottom  of  sheet. 
Plan  for  this  spacing  when  drawing  margin. 

3.  Animals— Out  of  doors  when  practicable 4 

When  Indoors,  water  color  is  suggested. 

4.  Plant  Study— Color 6 

(See  General  Suggestions  VII,  4  to  8,  in- 
clusive.) 

OCTOBER. 

1.  Plant  Study- 

(a)  Color 9 

(b)  Ink,i>encil,  or  black  crayon  massing. . .  4 

2.  Pose— Ink,  pencil,  or  black  crayon 6 

3.  Illustrative  Drawing 2 

(See  Oentfal  Suggestfons  XIX.) 


For  papils  entering  the  grade  in  the  middle  of 
the  year^-Contlnued. 

NOVEMBEB.  Number 

of  periods. 

1 .  Plant  Study— Pencil  or  black  crayon  mmming 

or  ink 2 

2.  Desim— (a)  or  (b), 

(a)  Make  folded  case  for  holding  the  chil- 

dren's i)apers,  with  decorations  in 

colored  crayon 15 

Develop  design,  keep  simple. 

(b)  1.  Make  foldea  case  for  holding  the 

children's  papers,  without  decora- 
tion      7 

2.  Make  oblong  box  with  separate 
cover  according  to  given  measure- 
ments.   Allow  laps  for  pasting 8 

3.  Illustrative  Drawing 2 

DECBMBEB. 

1.  Desifli 13 

(a)  Make  picture  frame  of  colored  wper 

with  strawboard  foundation,    work 
for  strong  comers.  No  decoration. 

(b)  Any  Christmas  work,  using  colored 

paper. 

Do  not  use  ribbons. 

2.  PictureStudy 2 

(See  Oeneral  Suggestions  XX.) 

JAITOABY. 

1 .  Object  Study— PencU  or  black  crayon. 

(a)  Christmas  toys  above  or  bdow  the  eye, 
according  to  size  and  character  of 

object 4 

(See  (ieneral  Directions  VII,  4  to  8,  in- 
olusive.) 
(h)  Large  objects  above  eye 6 

(c)  Single  objects  below  eye 4 

2.  Pose— Ink,  peneil,  or  black  crayon 4 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.^ 

Drawing  and  paper  cutting  are  used  as  a  means  of  illustrating  stories  through  the 
first  four  grades. 

Object  drawing  is  taught  technically  in  the  fifth  grade  and  upward  through  the 
high  school. 

Perspectiye  begins  in  the  fiftli  grade  and  continues  through  the  high  school. 

Design  in  first  grade  and  through  high  school.  The  subject  is  more  or  less  dictated 
throughout  the  grades  in  relation  to  construction  work.  Abstract  principles  are 
touched  upon  very  little  below  the  high  school. 

Color  is  used  throughout  grades  and  high  school.  Colored  crayon  in  the  first  grade 
and  water  color  beginning  with  the  second .  Crayon  is  used  for  design  almost  entirely 
in  all  grades.  A  definite  study  of  color  combinations,  etc.,  is  begun  in  the  seventh 
grade. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  paper  read  at  a  recent  art  association  meeting: 

Minneapolis  has  in  former  years  borne  a  reputation  for  trying  experiments  with  all 
the  "fads."  We  have  been  trying  lately  to  be  very  conservativCj  and  maybe  you 
-will  think  we  are  dropping  behmd.  Several  years  ago  we  cut  the  time  of  drawing  to 
one  hour  a  week.  With  another  hour  for  handwork  in  the  first  five  grades  and  the 
two  subjects  now  under  one  supervision  we  hope  to  do  more  in  applying  our  design 
lessons.  I  have  used  freely  an  idea  gained  at  one  of  our  former  meetings — ^that  of 
cutting  designs  in  the  primary  grades.  I  supposed  the  greatest  difficulty  would  be 
found  m  arranging  the  units  for  a  broader  pattern,  but  I  lound  that  the  children  who 
had  done  so  much  free-hand  illustrative  cutting  could  not  easily  cut  from  folded  paper 
a  symmetrical  unit.  So  we  began  with  paper  dolls.  From  the  shape  of  the  dolls  we 
came  to  noticing  the  shape  between  the  figures,  and  soon  we  became  much  interested 
in  shape  afl  subject  matter  growing  from  the  realistic  to  the  conventional.  Some- 
times we  cut  a  number  of  figures  together  and  use  the  result  as  a  line  of  decoration  for 
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booklets.  Sometimes  we  cut  one  larger  unit  and  use  it  by  itself.  At  Christmas  time 
this  cuttine[  exercise  serves  many  decorative  purposes  and  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
the  oft-used  pictures  from  advertisement,  postals,  and  fashion  plates,  or  the  even  more 
objectionable  hectographed  outlines  fiUea  in  by  unsteady  fini^rs  and  pasted  to  arti- 
cles gold  lettered  by  tne  teacher.  Our  e£fort8  to  have  the  children's  work  given  its 
well-reserved  place  of  honor  have  been  well  rewarded  by  the  favorable  companaoii 
of  ihe  school  product  with  the  things  offered  for  sale  in  the  stores.  Ajid  indeed  I  think 
the  best  of  the  little  picture-mounted  calendars,  etc.,  on  the  market  are  due  to  school 
influence.  We  have  used  the  paper  cutting  for  design  in  various  ways  throu^  the 
first  six  grades  for  sofa  pillows,  tiles,  and  embroidery  and  outline  in  the  sewing  depart- 
ment. We  also  use  the  cutting  as  a  stencil  in  borders  and  surface.  These  ideas  are 
not  new,  but  seeing  the  illustrations  which  I  have  brought  may  help  some  one  who  is 
looking  for  different  ways  of  using  old  ideas.  In  the  mth  grade  we  begin  using  the 
ruled  paper  and  thinking  out  our  space  relations  more  demiitely  by  breaking  up  a 
eeometric  shape,  such  as  a  triangle  or  rectangle.  In  the  grades  above  we  draw  nrst 
nom  nature  and  try  to  get  our  design  suggestion  from  the  forms  thus  obtained.  We 
do  not  try  curved  lines  at  all  in  the  grades — ^putting  the  emphasis  entirely  upon  balance 
of  black  and  white  and  pleasing  variety  in  shapes  and  sizes  of  spaces:  I  am  sure  we 
talk  more  about  the  background  shapes  than  about  the  units,  as  the  relation  of  the 
background  to  the  design  as  a  whole  seems  the  most  difficult  thing  to  teach.  We  do 
not  t^  many  different  exercises,  and  I  find  myself  reducing  the  number  and  difficulty 
each  year — dwelling  more  and  more  upon  the  beauty  of  simplicity  and  the  good  taste 
which  may  be  shown  in  the  quiet  tones  selected,  the  general  proportions  of  an  article, 
and  often  m  the  absence  of  ''^applied  design. " 

Our  course  in  clay  modelinglias  prov^  rather  satisfactory  and  capable  of  being 
carried  out  in  the  ordinary  schoolrooms.  We  have  nuts  and  fruits  on  a  plinth  in  the 
second  grade,  animals  in  high  relief  in  the  third,  low  relief  tUe  in  the  four^,  tile  with 
incised  design  in  the  fifth,  and  vase  forms  with  incised  decoration  in  the  sixth. 

DENVSB,  COLO.i 
Art  Couise  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools  (Copyrighted).    General  notes. 

General  Notes. 

The  course  of  study. — ^All  work  is  arranged  according  to  seasons  and  should  be  given 
at  the  time  indicated .  For  detailed  directions  teachers  are  referred  to  various  teachers' 
manuals  and  drawing  books,  which  are  supplied  as  desk  copies  for  consultation. 
Oftentimes  their  illustrations  may  be  shown  to  the  pupils  advantageously. 

AppUtmceSj  models,  etc, — ''Model  supports"  are  used  in  drawing  from  models  and 
objects.  Six  are  provided  for  each  two  rooms;  none  for  single  rooms.  They  are  for 
six  places  about  the  room,  three  in  front  and  three  about  halfway  back,  restii^  od 
the  desks.  Place  across  alternate  aiisles  where  possible.  See  that  the  shelf  portion 
of  the  support  is  level.  The  color  of  the  ground  or  background  may  be  changed  by 
placing  against  them  pieces  of  paper.  For  instance,  in  making  water-color  drawings 
from  leaves  and  flowers  light  backgrounds  generally  are  best.  Sometimes  the  sup- 
ports are  advantageously  placed  on  chairs  and  tables  in  the  front  part  of  the  room 
instead  of  on  the  first  row  of  desks.  Sometimes  one  or  more  large  objects  are  per- 
missible in  front.  They  may  be  placed  below  the  eye  or  on  the  shell  above  the  front 
blackboard  which  is  in  some  of  the  newer  rooms. 

In  drawing  from  life  the  model  is  generally  placed  on  a  table.  A  large  piece  of 
white  cloth  placed  behind  on  the  wall  makes  the  outlines  plainer. 

The  schools  have  large  and  small  geometric  models.  The  large  ones  are  on  an 
average  4  by  8  inches;  the  small  2  by  4  inches.  When  the  small  ones  are  used  six  of 
a  kind  are  placed  about  the  room  on  the  model  supports. 

In  addition  most  of  the  schools  have  a  set  of  about  six  Japanese  vases. 

Prang's  and  Poor's  sheets  of  historic  ornament  are  provided  for  grades  7  and  8. 

Holders  are  pieces  of  cloth  board  with  leather  comers  and  are  to  hold  the  sheet  of 
paper  while  the  drawing  is  being  made.  Some  seventh  and  eighth  grade  rooms  have 
drawing  boards,  which  are  used  in  place  of  holders  for  instrumental  work. 

i  Charles  M.  Carter,  art  director. 
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liaUrials  required  for  drawing. — ^Ask  of  the  principal  permission  to  see  the  printed 
fonn  with  the  above  title.  Copy  for  reference  the  items  and  amounts  to  which  you 
are  entitled  for  the  use  of  your  pupils.  Supplies  are  obtained  by  the  princii)al  who 
sends  requisition  to  the  storeroom. 

Materials  for  drawing  should  be  used  for  drawing  only.  Particularly  does  this  apply 
to  pencils.  Brushes  should  be  cleaned  immediately  after  using  and  should  be  kept 
in  something  which  will  permit  them  to  stand  point  up. 

The  purchase  of  water  colors  is  not  required  of  pupils.  Boxes  containing  black  or 
charcoal  gray  are  most  desirable.  When  the  course  of  study  specifies  brushwork  it 
may  be  done  with  ink  if  colors  are  not  desirable. 

Preparing  lestons, — Generally  the  teacher  should  make  at  least  a  quick  sketch  of 
what  she  proposes  presenting  to  the  pupils.  Lessons  should  not  be  given  without 
preparation  by  the  teacher. 

Teaching. — Require  the  entire  attention  of  pupils  when  teaching.  Have  their 
hands  empty.  Lead  them  by  the  exertion  of  their  own  powers  to  master  each  new 
subject.  Bemember  that  pupils  must  acquire  true  conceptions  of  what  is  to  be  done 
before  expression. 

Judging  proportions, — ^Throughout  the  course  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
pupils  should  study  proportions,  learning  to  judge  the  largest  proportions  first  and 
others  in  order  of  size  and  importance.  The  extent  to  which  this  can  be  accomplished 
depends  on  the  grade,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  the  higher  grades  the  pupils  should 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  considering  the  following: 
A — Distances,  comparing. 
Height  with  width. 

Distances  of  a  point  from  sides  of  drawing. 
Distances  of  a  point  from  top  and  bottom  of  a  drawing. 
Distances  of  a  point  from  any  two  others  on  the  same  straight  line. 
B — Areas. 

Where  are  areas  similar  in  size  in  the  subject? 
What  areas  are  similar  in  form? 
What  proportions  have  areas  to  each  other? 
The  areas  resemble  what  simple  geometric  figures? 
C—-Other  considerations. 

What  points  are  in  the  same  straight  line  vertically? 
What  points  are  in  the  same  straight  line  horizontally? 
Wliat  imaginary  triangles  would  be  formed  by  any  three  points? 
What  rectangle  would  be  formed  by  any  four  points? 
What  lines,  real  or  imaginary,  give  movement  of  parts? 
What  slopes  have  real  and  imaginary  lines? 
Where  do  produced  lines  cut  the  drawing? 
Fvrstr—Draw  after  judgment. 
Second— Test  by  judgment. 
Third—  Test  by  m£chanical  means. 
Pictorial  drawing,  notes. — ^Accustom  the  eye  to  take  in  the  work  as  a  whole.    Fre- 
quently judge  the  drawing  by  viewing  it  at  a  distance  when  placed  beside  the  objects 
represented. 
In  all  free-hand  sketching  pencils  are  to  be  held  as  an  artist  holds  a  stick  of  charcoal. 
Models  should  be  used  invariably  when  the  subject  requires  them. 
In  pictorial  drawing  have  pupils  draw  what  they  see,  not  what  they  imagine. 
The  subjects  should  be  placed  in  the  same  position  at  each  lesson  with  great  exact- 
ness until  the  representation  is  completed.    Also,  the  arrangement  of  light  should 
be  the  same. 
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The  freehand  alphabet,  notes. — ^The  free-hand  alphabet  cards  are  in  packages  of  50. 
PrincipalB  are  expected  to  order  one  package  for  each  room  filled  with  pupils  of  gnbdes 
4f  by  6,  7,  and  8.    Pupils  should  be  able  to  make  these  letters  from  memory. 

The  use  of  titles  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teachers.  Frequently  they  are  not 
necessary.  Generally  they  are  most  appropriate  in  connection  with  decorative  and 
working  drawings. 

Titles,  when  used  in  connection  with  work  of  grades  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  may  be  written. 
The  free-hand  alphabet  may  be  used,  if  desired,  but  the  alphabet  cards  are  not  pro- 
vided grades  1,  2,  and  3,  and,  if  used,  must  be  borrowed  from  the  higher  grades. 

Printing  is  not  required  on  the  back  of  drawings,  but  may  be  placed  there  for 
practice. 

Horizontal  guide  lines  are  generally  used  in  making  words,  but  should  not  show  in 
the  finished  drawing. 

Names  or  initials  of  pupils  on  the  front  of  drawings  are  not  to  rest  on  visible  lines. 

The  free-hand  alphabet  looks  best  when  made  with  a  wide  line.  A  blunt-pointed 
pencil  should  be  used. 

Pupils  place  the  letters  of  words  generally  too  far  apart. 

The  letters  may  be  simplified  for  the  lower  grades  by  leaving  off  the  "seriphs." 

In  the  lighter  grades  of  decorative  lettering  it  is  well  sometimes  to  make  wide- 
surfaced  letters,  using  double  lines,  filling  the  interior  by  the  brush  with  color. 

Labeling  drawings. — Working  drawings  may  show,  generally,  on  their  face,  by 
printing  name  of  school,  title,  name  of  pupil.  All  other  drawings  or  paintfngw  are  to 
show  on  their  face  the  name  or  initials  of  the  pupil  only.  On  the  back  of  such  works 
write  name  of  school,  grade,  title,  and  age.  The  size  and  position  of  the  name  or 
initials  should  be  carefully  considered  with  reference  to  the  composition  of  the  drawing 
or  painting. 

Special  exercises, — Special  exercises  in  connection  with  each  grade  are  given.  Tlie 
idea  is  to  obtain  from  each  pupil  an  acceptable  drawing  or  painting.  If  the  first 
production  is  not  satisfactory  it  is  to  be  attempted  again,  and  even  a  third  time,  if 
the  teacher  is  not  satisfied  with  the  results.  It  is  desired  to  cultivate,  on  the  part 
of  each  pupil,  persistence  in  doing  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable.  The  work  is  to 
be  judged  rather  by  the  effort  it  shows  than  its  technical  perfection.  Pupils  are  now 
allowed  considerable  '^ freedom  of  expression. "  It  is  hoped  that  these  special  exer- 
cises will  cultivate  greater  painstaking  without  in  anywise  restricting  freedom.  The 
best  expression  by  drawing  or  painting  is  undoubtedly  that  which  follows  careful 
observation.    Envelopes  are  provided  for  these  exercises. 

Illustrated  booklets. — Collecting  illustrations  from  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
arranging  them  tastefully  to  represent  some  subject  as  '' convergence,"  ''model 
drawing,"  etc.,  have  been  found  highly  useful  and  are  strongly  recommended. 

Pictture  stvdy. — ^The  following  outline  will  suggest  a  definite  manner  of  studying 
pictures,  particularly  the  reproduction  of  works  by  celebrated  artists  which  adcsn 
several  of  our  schoolrooms.    Pupils  should  know  about  the  pictures  of  their  room. 

Further  hints  may  be  obtained  from  ''How  to  Enjoy  Pictures,"  by  Miss  Emery,  and 
''How  to  Judge  of  a  Picture,"  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke.  Each  school  is  urged  to  form 
its  own  collection  of  reproductions  of  celebrated  pictures.  They  may  be  mounted. 
Such  collections  are  always  interesting  to  visitors,  and  quickly  tell  of  the  extent  to 
which  pupils  and  teachers  have  interested  themselves  in  art. 

The  following  are  some  principles  and  considerations  to  be  borne  in  mind  when 
studying  pictures: 
The  sources  of  picture  making. 

The  human  mind  producing  the  conception. 
Nature — ^which  furnishes  the  materials. 
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What  does  the  picture  sayt 

What  living  or  inanimate  objects  does  it  present? 

What  are  their  characteristics,  action,  expression? 

What  locality  is  represented? 

Time,  point  of  view. 

Extent  of  realism,  idealism. 
How  ezpressedf 

By  real  or  imaginative  subjects,  having  in  mind  such  principles  as  the  following: 

Simplicity .    Bread  th .    Repose. 

Unity.    Harmony. 

Proportion.    Equilibrium.    Masses.    Lines,  relative  tone  values. 

Variety,  how  secured.    Repetition. 

Perspective.    Gradation.    Subordination. 

Concentration.    Definiteness.    Contrast.    Atmosphere. 

Color.    Dominant,  analogous,  or  complementary  harmony.    Warmth.    Coldness. 
What  mediums  were  used  in  producing  the  original  picture  and  the  duplicate?    The 
first  may  have  been  in  oil,  water  color,  etc .    The  second  a  reproduction  by  engraving, 
photography,  etc. 
WJio  was  the  artist  f 

When  and  where  did  he  live? 

Characteristics. 

Anecdotes. 

What  other  works  has  he  painted? 
Does  the  picture  teach  a  lesson:  ifsOy  whatf 
Reiteration. 

Write  about  the  picture  and  the  artist. 
Collect  and  classify  the  works  of  the  artist  where  possible, 

SALT  LAKE  CITT,  XTTAH.^ 

"Art  and  Constraction  in  the  Elementary  Schools."    General  notes  with  charted 

ontline. 

CLAY  MODELING. 

Clay  modeling  and  construction  have  the  same  educational  advantages.  Clay  is 
building  material  and  gives  the  child  a  chance  to  express  his  only  knowledge  of  form — 
the  facts  of  form.  Representations  on  flat  surfaces  are  learned  and  at  best  are  only 
conventions.  It  seems  better  to  allow  young  children  to  make  the  real  forms  and 
gradually  lead  them  to  conventional  representation.  Clay  supplies  the  right  means 
of  doing  this. 

By  working  with  clay  one  becomes  acquainted  with  the  bulk,  substance,  material 
or  mass  of  the  subject.  He  is  dealing  with  tangible  material  that  must  be  shaped 
from  every  side  into  the  form  he  knows.  This  gives  excellent  drawing  experience 
and  his  dealing  with  ''stuff"  or  substance  in  terms  of  drawing  causes  him  to  think  in 
terms  of  mass. 

There  are  simple  steps  from  modeling  in  the  round  to  drawing  on  a  flat  surface. 
First  there  is  modeling  in  half-round,  then  in  high  relief,  which  is  a  nearer  approach 
to  drawing  but  still  a  representation  of  bulk  or  substance,  and  finally,  bas-relief,  where 
one  must  still  think  of  mass  and  inclosed  substance,  which  is  very  similar  to  graphic 
representation  on  a  flat  surface.  Although  relief  modeling  is  quite  as  conventional 
as  drawing,  yet  the  habit  one  acquires  of  thinking  in  terms  of  mass  should  cause  one 
to  express  in  terms  of  mass  even  though  lines  are  employed. 

Mass  drawing  is  quite  as  much  a  mental  process  as  a  physical  one.  If  the  stages 
suggested  for  modeling  be  followed  in  water-color  painting,  keeping  in  mind  the  idea 

1  J.  Leo  Fairbanks,  supervisor. 
1«827**— 14 11 
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of  colored  bulk,  and  then  is  succeeded  by  charcoal  maaB,  which  represent  color  wi& 
a  dark  medium,  the  children  should  have  little  trouble  with  mass  or  even  line  drawing. 

With  clay,  after  the  general  size  of  the  bulk  has  been  shaped  into  action  or  direction, 
small  unformed  pieces  are  to  be  added  in  correcting  the  drawing  and  shaping  the  pro- 
jections after  they  have  been  made  part  of  the  original  mass.  By  adding  or  taking 
away  pieces  as  necessary  good  results  may  be  obtained. 

Specimens  worthy  of  preservation  should  be  kept  from  each  lesson.  Some  might 
be  cast  in  plaster  of  Paris,  or  allowed  to  dry  and  be  fired  later.  One  cast  is  expected 
from  each  lesson  in  the  grammar  grades  (two  from  a  subject  in  relief— one  for  the  school 
and  one  for  the  pupil). 

The  clay  is  taken  care  of  by  the  janitor,  who  will  supply  at  least  1  pound  for  each 
pupil  every  time  the  class  models. 

Small,  insignificant  models  must  not  be  allowed.  Generally  model  on  a  base. 
When  thin  or  slender  figures  are  attempted  in  the  round,  wires  should  be  used  for 
supports.  There  should  be  few  projections  in  modeling.  Quick  drying  will  crack 
the  clay. 

A  damp  cloth  should  be  provided  for  each  child  so  he  can  wipe  his  hands  and  wrap 
the  model  so  as  to  keep  it  damp  for  another  recitation.  Oilcloth  is  very  helpful  in 
keeping  the  desk  clean  and  keeping  the  dampness  in  the  clay. 

If  the  class  is  working  in  the  round  the  position  of  the  model  should  be  changed 
frequently,  so  as  to  be  seen  from  all  sides. 

Pottery  is  made  by  building  and  by  coiling.  Patterns  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine size  and  shape  before  attempting  it  with  clay. 

CUITINO  AND  TEARING. 

Free-hand  cutting  and  tearing  are  excellent  means  of  getting  knowledge  of  form. 
To  avoid  mere  outline  it  is  advisable  to  do  most  of  this  work  by  snipping  or  cutting 
away  from  the  mass.  Continue  to  improve  the  suggested  form  by  cutting  away  small 
pieces.    Cutting  to  line  or  on  sketched  forms  are  helpful  exercises. 

PAINTTNO  AND  COLORING. 

Water  color  should  generally  be  put  on  with  direct  touch.  Spots  of  white  paper 
will  show  through  the  color  if  it  is  put  on  in  the  right  way.  Seldom  should  pupils 
work  over  and  over  wet  color.  Insist  on  pupils  using  much  water  so  that  color  will 
flow  or  flood. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  lesson  all  pupils  should  moisten  each  cake  of  color.  Taking 
color  directly  from  the  pans  when  small  surfaces  are  to  be  covered  will  cause  pupils 
to  use  less  color  and  to  paint  in  a  direct  way.  Water  cups  need  have  but  little  color 
in  them  at  the  end  of  a  lesson. 

A  pencil  sketch  is  helpful  in  making  a  complicated  water-color  painting.  The 
drawing  should  be  sketched  only.  It  is  advisable  to  paint  the  lighter  parts  first. 
Parts  that  are  to  be  darker  can  be  painted  with  another  wash  to  give  them  iJie  desired 
tone. 

Lines  are  most  easily  drawn  by  holding  the  brush  at  right  angles  to  the  paper  and 
steadying  the  hand  on  the  little  finger.  Framing  should  be  done  in  this  way.  Poster 
effects  are  obtained  by  outlining  the  drawing  with  uniformly  heavy  color  or  pencil 
lines. 

After  each  lesson  the  boxes  and  brushes  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  Brushes 
should  dry  with  the  hair  straight.  New  pans  of  color  should  replace  those  that  are 
empty. 

White  should  be  used  only  for  accents,  for  lines,  or  for  letters  of  pure  white  on  darker 
ground  color.  Charcoal  gray  or  black  is  to  be  used  only  as  a  pme  color  and  never  to 
darken  other  colors.    To  darken  a  color  use  a  combination  of  ultramarine  blue,  car- 
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mine,  and  sometimes  a  little  burnt  sienna.  Yellow  ocher  is  to  be  used  for  earth  or 
ground  color,  flesh  color,  background,  and  tempered  yellow  skies.  Yellow  ocher  com- 
bines with  blue  without  producing  a  decided  green,  and  the  two  in  combination  with 
red  will  produce  most  any  color  desired  (depending,  of  course,  on  the  amount  of  each 
color  used). 

Water-color  work  that  is  exhibited  in  the  autumn  should  be  protected  from  the 
flies. 

Wax  crayons  should  be  used  much  like  an  ordinary  pencil,  with  direct  touch.  Do 
not  allow  pupils  to  make  a  solid,  closely  filled  mass  of  color.  Use  crayons  for  book- 
cover  decorations. 

nXUSTRATIYE  DRAWING  AND  COMPOSmON. 

Mental  images  must  be  clear,  else  they  can  not  be  well  expressed  in  visible  form. 
Illlustrative  drawing  helps  to  fix  these  concepts,  trains  in  careful  observation,  devel- 
ops imagination,  and  allows  free  and  spontaneoiis  expression. 

The  connection  with  nature  study  should  be  very  intimate.  Pupils  should  repre- 
sent the  great  phenomena  and  passing  changes  of  nature  rather  than  anlalytical  repre- 
sentation of  small  facts.  Drawing  may  be  used  for  recording  facts,  but  this  is  not  its 
great  purpose.  Landscape  composition  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  nature  illus- 
tration, but  the  suggestions  should  come  from  observation  rather  than  from  dictation. 

After  a  story  or  description  has  been  read  the  mental  image  should  be  clarified  by 
recaUing  scenes  similar  to  the  one  described.  Combine  the  impressions  and  memo- 
ries to  form  vivid  pictures  of  the  subject.  (Imagination  is  entirely  dependent  on 
memory  or  combination  of  memories.)  Dramatize  the  action  or  from  the  pose  draw 
figures  and  add  the  environment. 

Before  objects  are  placed  in  a  composition  the  sky  should  be  colored  down  to  the 
horizon  and  the  ground  colored  up  to  the  sky  (allowing  for  difference  in  the  tone  of 
near  ground  and  distant  mountains).  The  proportional  relations  of  people,  houses, 
trees,  buildings,  and  furnishings  should  be  considered  next. 

In  every  grade  the  strong  characteristics  must  be  well  drawn.  Insist  on  well-pro- 
portioned figures  whose  limbs  joint  properly,  trees  that  are  solid  and  branch  naturally, 
mountains  that  are  characteristic  of  real  mountains,  houses  with  fairly  true  perspective, 
table  line  or  distant  level  ground  (horizon).  If  shadows  are  represented  they  should 
be  more  than  dirty  spots,  and  the  color  of  the  ground  more  than  black  spots  under 
objects.  » 

Wlien  the  drawings  are  well  -underway  some  of  the  best  should  be  exhibited  and 
the  good  qualities  pointed  out  or  a  demonstration  given  of  the  possibilities  of  some 
poorer  pieces.  When  copies  or  illustrations  are  employed  as  incentives,  great  care 
must  be  exercised.  If  pictures  are  shown  too  early  pupils  are  almost  sure  to  repro- 
duce them,  because  the  latest  and  most  vivid  impression  is  that  caused  by  the  copy. 
Remember  the  purpose  of  illustration  is  to  get  the  pupil  to  express  himself. 

When  individual  pieces  are  finished  have  the  pupil  draw  marginal  line  around 
them  and  display  them  en  the  chalk  tray.  This  exhibition  is  a  healthy  incentive  for 
the  class. 

Aim  to  develop  the  imagination  and  fancy  by  seeing  pictures  in  scribbles,  somewhat 
as  children  see  pictures  in  the  clouds  of  the  sky  or  in  the  glowing  coals  of  the  fire. 
Work  these  impressioos  into  real  images.  Do  not  encourage  vague,  indifferent,  or 
careless  work,  but  allow  the  fancy  to  roam  freely,  and  when  it  catches  an  idea,  develop 
it  as  far  as  possible. 

(1)  Avoid  two  compositions  in  one  pictiu*e.  (2)  The  middle  must  be  strong. 
(3)  The  interest  should  carry  from  one  side  to  the  other  by  balancing  across  the  middle 
from  the  front  to  the  back.    (4)  The  principal  center  of  interest  should  be  at  about 
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the  inteFBectioD  of  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  line  each  passing  three-fifths  of  the  distaiice 
acrofls  the  space.    (5)  Avoid  tinifonnity  and  monotony. 

Work  in  the  first  grade  should  be  free  and  spontaneous,  without  much  direction  from 
the  teacher.  Some  children  naturally  draw  with  lines.  This  must  not  be  discouraged. 
After  two  months  all  illustrative  drawings  should  be  made  within  marginal  lines.  This 
aids  the  child  in  filling  the  space  to  better  advantage  and  improving  the  compositioii. 

In  the  second  grade  the  majority  of  children  draw  in  mafls  with  a  fair  degree  of  color 
representation.  Inmiediate  observation  of  some  active  figure  that  represents  some 
character,  movement,  or  game  will  furnish  ideas  from  which  they  draw  from  memory. 

In  the  third  grade  the  children  should  make  their  drawings  to  fill  spaces  of  varyioj; 
sizes  and  pro]>ortions.  To  perfect  their  drawing  they  should  work  from  immediate 
observation  and  gradually  will  require  objects  before  them. 

In  the  fourth  grade  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  arrangement,  placement,  and 
representation.  More  time  must  be  spent  in  object  drawing  and  drill  for  illustrative 
purposes.  In  the  grammar  grades  composition  is  studied  more  systematically  in  illus- 
trating subjects  taken  from  literature,* etc .    Principles  of  composition  are  to  be  studied. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  in  the  lower  grades  is  pretty  laxgely  for  illustrative  purposes.  As  the  child 
advances  he  realizes  that  his  work  needs  perfecting.  By  seeing  others  work  he  is  grad- 
ually led  to  pose  drawing  and  object  drawing. 

In  the  grammar  grades  the  subjects  are  chosen  partly  to  help  pupils  learn  principles 
of  perspective,  which  should  be  written  in  the  pupil's  own  language  under  the  dir»> 
tion  of  the  teacher.    These  principles  are  applied  in  their  illustrative  work. 

Charcoal  is  to  be  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  primary  grades.  It  is  easy  of  manip- 
ulation and  trains  one  to  think  in  terms  of  mass  or  body  or  inclosed  substance.  Because 
a  pencil  point  is  suggestive  of  line  it  is  not  favored  as  a  medium  before  the  fifth  grade. 
Even  then  mass  drawing  is  to  be  continued  because  the  natural  tendency  with  line  drav- 
ing  is  to  think  of  detail .  Outlines  cause  children  to  look  for  trifling  details  in  the  con tom 
and  to  foiget  the  laige  construction.  Accents  on  the  edges  of  colored  mass  should  cot 
be  considered  outlines.  Because  charcoal  admits  of  most  any  finieh,  it  is  adapted  ts 
any  grade  or  age  and  is  continued  through  the  school  course.  Soft  bread  rolled  into 
a  dough  ball  is  the  best  kind  of  charcoal  era<ser. 

To  overcome  the  halting,  indirect  way  of  drawing  details  rather  than  large  chanc- 
teristics,  pupils  should  make  sketches  in  a  given  time  (2  to  5  minutes).  After  tb 
sketch  is  made  a  few  measurements  and  tests  with  horizontal  and  vertical  pencil  aha^ 
be  made  in  concert. 

Sketching  is  the  foundation  of  all  work  in  drawing.  One  becomes  more  dired 
because  of  representing  the  whole  before  the  parts.  Immediately  one  must  expra 
the  action.  The  right  placement  of  laige  proportions  is  fixed,  thus  reducing  the  place 
ment  of  perplexing  details  to  a  minimum.  The  eye  is  trained  in  quick  and  accunl 
perception,  labored  efforts  are  overcome,  and  memory  holds  the  big  impression  whili 
one  works.  Sketching  does  not  preclude  finish.  Sketching  makes  the  beet  fini^ 
possible. 

Pencil  tests  are  introduced  in  the  fourth  grade  and  are  to  be  used  thereafter.  Mea 
urements  are  always  comparative  and  shoxild  be  made  only  after  the  subject  lias  bee 
sketched.  Horizontal  and  vertical  pencil  tests  are  the  most  satisfactory.  A  stra 
looped  over  the  fingers  and  held  in  parallel  lines  is  very  helpful.  The  use  of  two  6iz^ 
of  paper  held  at  an  angle  so  as  to  cover  the  edges  or  comers  of  the  object  to  be  tested: 
also  a  good  device. 

Shadows  are  as  helpful  in  defining  the  shape  of  objects  as  the  contour.  Th.ey  eh^ 
be  sketched  while  the  original  drawing  is  being  made. 
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When  coirectioDfl  are  to  be  made  the  right  form  should  be  sketched  or  indicated 
before  the  wrong  one  is  erased.  If  a  new  drawing  is  to  be  made,  pupils  should  make 
a  fairly  acctirate  sketch  over  the  old  drawing  so  as  to  correct  mistakes  and  have  a 
definite  idea  of  the  right  form  before  making  a  new  drawing. 

When  pupils  have  ability  they  should  be  allowed  to  draw  in  their  own  way.  Right 
placement,  good  expression,  and  good  perspective  must  be  required  of  all  pupils. 
Have  a  high  standard  but  not  a  fixed  one. 

Blackboards  should  be  used  much  by  all  grades.  Excellent  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  giving  directions  to  the  whole  class  as  well  as  criticism  to  the  individual. 
About  15  per  cent  of  the  class  should  draw  at  the  board  every  day. 

Marginal  lines  are  to  be  used  only  in  illustrative  drawing,  or  when  only  part  of  the 
object  is  represented,  or  when  some  of  it  is  cut  off  by  the  outside  limit  of  the  drawing. 

Subjects  chosen  lor  object  drawing  should  be  vitally  interesting.  Be  sure  they  are 
laige  enough  and  near  enough  to  be  seen  well  by  every  pupil .  Have  them  well  placed  on 
a  simple  ground  and  in  front  of  a  pleasing  background .  Take  thought  in  arranging  the 
group  compactly,  but  do  not  waste  time  in  composing  it.  Mark  individual  pieces  of 
the  group  so  that  their  positions  may  be  eaoly  located  next  day,  if  more  than  one  period 
is  spent  in  finishing  the  work. 

A  cardboard  or  compo-board,  laige  enough  to  form  a  background  from  any  position 
in  the  room,  should  be  used  in  object  drawing.  Deviae  some  means  of  tilting  the 
ground  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  surface  below  the  eye. 

Type  solids  may  be  drawn  for  experience  and  for  learning  their  names. 

At  the  close  of  the  recitation  all  work  should  be  collected  and  marked  by  the  teacher. 
Later  it  will  be  returned  to  the  pupils,  who  may  make  corrections  and  file  the  work  in 
their  portfolios. 

Chalk  and  charcoal  drawings  should  be  *' fixed"  before  they  are  returned  to  pupils. 

Caricatures  and  funny  subjects  help  pupils  to  be  more  direct,  to  express  essential 
chaiacteristics,  to  draw  freely,  to  gain  control  of  medium.  They  should  be  indulged 
in  occasionally.  Memory  drawing  helps  to  fix  images  in  the  mind  and  gives  the  hand 
control  in  reproducing  mental  images.    Use  it  often. 

In  map  drawing  and  in  copying,  the  first  effort  should  be  to  get  the  direction  of  the 
principal  masses  or  to  get  the  structural  lines.  Details  take  their  proper  places  in  the 
laiger  bulk  without  much  labor.  Copy  work  is  not  means  of  expression.  It  is  helpful 
in  gaioing  knowledge  of  technique  or  in  securing  another  person's  point  of  view  and 
his  ideas  of  essential  qualities.  When  one  copies  there  is  nothing  left  to  his  choice 
because  he  simply  reproduces. 

As  posed  figures  should  represent  some  character  or  activity;  they  should  always  be 
doing  something.  The  side  or  front  view  should  generally  be  represented  (the  back 
view  rather  seldom).  Pay  attention  to  the  proportions  of  the  body,  action  of  the  figure, 
elbow  joint,  drawing  of  the  foot,  etc.  A  detail  drawing  of  a  shoe  will  be  very  helpful 
in  drawing  feet. 

STEPS  IN   DRAWINO  AND  PAINTINO. 

1.  Decide  on  the  size  and  placement  on  the  paper.  See  that  pleasing  margins  are 
left  on  all  sides. 

2.  Sketch  the  general  movement  or  direction  of  the  object  and  indicate  the  larger 
proportions. 

3.  Test  the  relations  of  parts,  the  action  or  direction  of  the  figure,  points  that  are  in 
the  same  vertical  line  and  those  that  are  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  where  projected 
lines  and  curves  would  cut  more  distant  lines  or  edges. 

4.  Add  esbential  characteristics  and  accents.    Sign  according  to  form. 


•M 
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PEBSPECnV  B . 
Definitions. 

Line:  A  line  is  the  distance  between  two  points. 

Point:  A  point  is  a  mark,  a  stop,  the  end  of  a  line,  or  place  of  intersection  of  two  lines. 

Surface:  A  surface  is  a  bounding  plane. 

Edge:  An  edge  is  the  meeting  place  of  two  surfaces. 

Comer:  A  comer  is  the  place  where  more  than  two  sur&cee  meet. 

Horizontal:  Parallel  with  the  surface  of  smooth  water. 

Parallel:  Parallel  means  running  or  extending  in  exactly  the  same  direction  and 
everywhere  equally  distant. 

Foreshortened:  Foreshortened  appearance  is  the  apparent  shortening  of  edges  or 
sur&ces  due  to  the  object  being  placed  obliquely  or  parallel  to  the  visual  rays. 

RULES. 

1.  The  more  distant  of  two  equal  lines  or  objects  appears  smaller. 

2.  A  plane  so  placed  that  its  center  is  at  right  angles  to  the  visual  rays  is  seen  in  its 
true  or  real  dimensions;  or  planes  and  lines  that  are  parallel  to  the  picture  plane  are 
represented  in  their  true  dimensions;  those  that  are  not  parallel  to  the  picture  plane 
are  foreshortened  and  consequently  present  a  distorted  appearance. 

3.  A  horizontal  circle  on  the  level  with  the  eye  appears  a  straight  line. 

4.  A  horizontal  circle  above  or  below  the  eye  api>earB  an  ellipse  whose  long  axis 
is  horizontal  and  always  the  same  length,  while  the  short  axis  becomes  shorter  as  the 
circle  nears  the  level  of  the  eye. 

5.  When  one  end  of  a  cylinder  appears  to  be  a  straight  line,  the  other  end  appeals 
curved. 

6.  When  an  end  and  a  curved  surface  of  a  cylinder  are  seen  at  the  same  time,  the 
end  appears  an  ellipse. 

7.  The  long  axis  of  an  ellipse  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

8.  Elements  of  a  cylinder  are  tangent  to  ellipses  representing  the  ends.  They  do 
not  come  on  the  axis.    (The  same  rule  applies  to  the  cone.) 

9.  Foreshortened  pfcndlel  lines  or  edges  appear  to  converge  or  approach  each  other 
at  the  farther  end. 

10.  Horizontal  parallel  retreating  edges  or  foreshortened  lines  appear  to  vanish  at 
the  level  of  the  eye.  Those  above  the  eye  appear  to  descend  or  vanish  downward, 
and  those  below  appear  to  ascend  or  vanish  upward. 

11.  When  two  or  more  faces  of  a  prism  are  seen  at  the  same  time,  none  of  them  can 
appear  in  its  tme  or  real  shape. 

12.  If  parallel  lines  or  edges  of  a  lace  of  a  prism  vanish  to  the  right,  those  on  the  left 
side  vanish  to  the  left. 

13.  Vertical  edges  are  always  represented  with  vertical  lines. 

14.  The  center  of  a  horizontal  circle  does  not  appear  to  be  equidistant  from  the  front 
and  back.  (The  apparent  center  is  in  the  middle  of  the  long  axis  which  bisects  the 
short  axis.)  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  long  axis  does  not  coincide  with  the 
diameter  of  a  circle. 

15.  The  base  of  a  foreshortened  horizontal  triangle  is  not  bisected  by  the  line  rep- 
resenting the  altitude,  because  the  nearer  half  appears  longer. 

The  rules  should  be  discovered  by  pupils  and  formulated  in  their  own  words. 
Written  statements,  together  with  illustrative  clippings,  should  be  bound  under  the 
covers  of  "Art  Booklet." 

»  DESION. 

1.  Design  is  a  term  used  to  indicate  the  establishment  of  a  relationship  of  mass  or 
space.    (Any  relationship  of  spaces  is  more  interesting  than  blank  spaces.) 

2.  Balance  is  the  equivalent  of  force,  either  through  movement  or  attractive  power. 
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3.  Rhythm  is  continuous  or  joint  action  by  line  or  mass. 

4.  Harmony  is  a  consistency  of  relations. 

5.  Unity  indicates  strength  or  material  attachment. 

PRINCIPLES. 

Good  design  is  always  orderly,  calm,  and  respectful,  clear  in  its  expression,  accept- 
ing quietly  the  limitations  imposed  on  it  by  material,  shape,  etc.,  never  Tn<tln'ng  an 
undue  plea  for  attention,  satisfied  with  the  sur&ce  it  ornaments  without  attempting 
to  represent  reality  or  to  deceive  by  making  one  believe  it  is  something  it  is  not. 

A  design  must  be  made  for  use  and  not  remain  a  paper  pattern.  It  must  be  made 
to  look  fine  and  possibly  beautiful,  but  always  orderly  and  interesting. 

Only  those  forms  that  are  themselves  decorative  admit  of  decoration.  Lowly 
objects  should  not  seek  elegant  ornamentation.  The  extent  of  the  decoration  is  gov- 
erned by  the  service  the  object  must  yield.  Necessity  must  govern  design.  Objects 
must  denumd  the  ornament  and  not  appear  to  exist  merely  for  the  decoration.  Struc- 
ture determines  the  form  of  the  ornamentation. 

Simplicity  is  a  virtue  in  design  if  the  interest  is  maintained.  There  should  be 
enough  ornamentation  to  overcome  the  feeling  of  emptiness.  Sometimes  empty 
spaces  are  interesting  if  variety  exists  in  the  space  relations.  Shape  should  always  be 
emphasized.  Edges  should  not  be  crowded.  There  should  be  no  diagonal  lines  or 
cresses  to  weaken  the  spaces.  There  should  be  no  quantity  of  small  equal  masses, 
nor  wide  gaping  spaces,  nor  weak,  uncertain  lines. 

The  pattern  should  be  pleased  with  the  space  it  occupies,  should  strengthen  the 
natural  growth  points,  angles,  etc.,  and  should  betray  the  purpose  of  the  object  orna- 
mented and  its  position  whether  to  lay,  stand,  hang,  or  run.  The  background  must 
always  be  considered  with  the  pattern. 

The  beauty  we  give  a  design  must  come  from  within  us.  We  make  new  combina- 
tions of  known  forms.  Nature  may  stimulate  and  inspire  but  can  not  help  us  translate 
her  beauty  into  design.  We  must  take  ideas  to  nature.  Our  own  inventiveness 
will  determine  the  worth  of  our  designs. 

Originality  is  in  reality  a  combination  of  memories.  The  need  of  good  examples  to 
overcome  recollections  of  bad  ones  is  quite  apparent.  The  teacher  should  be  prepared 
with  examples  of  good  work,  clippings,  and  board  illustrations,  so  as  to  prevent  a  mul- 
tiplication of  errors.  She  should  be  able  to  consider  the  problem  from  the  child's 
point  of  view,  to  determine  the  type  of  ornamentation,  to  reduce  it  to  its  simplest 
elements,  to  lead  pupils  to  develop  good  arrangements  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  be 
original. 

The  earliest  experiences  must  be  simple  and  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  im- 
known.  The  first  designs  should  admit  of  original  arrangement  under  certain  restric- 
tions, as,  repeating  a  form  three  or  five  or  more  times.  (One  in  the  center  with  one  or 
more  on  each  side.) 

Conventionalizing  requires  much  time,  but  the  amoimt  of  convention  often  deter- 
minee  the  value  of  the  design.  Natural  elements  should  be  reduced  to  conventional 
fonns  by  making  simple  patterns  with  uniform  lines  rather  than  with  the  tremulous 
live  lines  of  nature  drawing. 

Pupils  should  practice  units  with  the  brush,  make  silhouettes,  strong  dark  lines, 
etc .  Black  and  white  is  the  severest  test  to  which  a  design  can  be  submitted,  because 
of  the  uncompromising  contrasts. 

ClaBS  criticism  should  be  in  terms  of  design  by  giving  reasons  for  likes  and  dislikes. 
Unity  leads  the  eye  through  all  the  details  of  a  design  and  gives  the  pattern  con- 
sistent repose. 

Rhythm  means  joint  action  or  movement  and  is  secured  by  regular  or  measured 
accent,  symmetry,  balance  of  tone,  line,  or  mass. 
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Harmony  ia  uniformity,  either  in  color,  tone,  mafis,  or  detail.  Incongruities  may 
be  harmonized  by  reducing  them  to  nearly  the  same  value  or  related  measure. 

WORKING   DRAWINGS. 

Working  drawings  are  to  be  made  as  &ee-hand  working  sketches.  The  conventioiis 
of  working  drawings  are  to  be  employed,  the  relative  proportions  to  be  rightly  rep- 
resented, and  lettering  neatly  done.  Girls  should  have  experience  in  making  working 
drawings  as  well  as  boys. 

In  the  primary  department  problems  are  solved  by  making  paper  patterns.  In 
the  grammar  grades  paper  patterns  are  made  before  the  object  is  constructed  in  more 
enduring  material. . 

Letters  must  have  uniform  slant,  height,  and  space.  Before  being  drawn  they 
should  be  lightly  sketched  to  secure  uniformity.  In  printing  titles,  etc.,  a  copy 
should  be  printed  on  scratch  paper  and  held  over  the  space  where  the  title  is  to  be 
printed,  so  that  on  the  cover  paper,  letter  by  letter  can  be  reproduced  from  the  copy, 
which  is  adjusted  to  the  right  position. 

PICTURE   STUDY  AND  STORIES   OP  THE   LIVES  OP  ARTISTS. 

The  purpose  of  picture  study  is  to  acquaint  pupils  with  masterpieces  that  are  rec- 
ognized by  competent  judges,  to  interest  them  in  American  art,  and  to  know  how  to 
judge  pictures,  sculptures,  architecture,  and  design. 

Reproductions  of  sketches  made  by  great  draftsmen,  with  mediums  tihat  the 
children  use,  should  be  available  for  study.  Great  artistic  products  are  thought 
out  by  means  of  sketches  which  are  usually  the  spontaneous  and  best  thought  of  the 
artist. 

Study  systematically  the  pictures,  statues,  and  other  collections  that  belong  to  the 
building. 

Good  collections  of  illustrations  would  be  valuable  for  study. 

Appreciation  should  be  the  keynote  of  picture  study.  Description,  meaning, 
history  of  the  picture,  and  biography  of  the  artist  are  important  features,  but  must 
be  used  to  understand  the  picture  (not  taking  the  place  of  a  genuine  study  of  art  form). 

Preparation  is  necessary;  teachers  must  be  ready  to  lead  and  to  direct;  pupils 
must  be  ready  with  interest  in  the  picture. 

Interpret  the  picture.  Eliminate  irrelevant  matter.  Avoid  asking  too  many 
questions  and  asking  concerning  minute  details.  Let  your  attitude  be  one  of  sym- 
pathetic appreciation.  Children  should  feel  at  ease  and  ready  to  communicate  their 
ideas.    Exposition  is  out  of  place.    Do  not  impose  your  ideas. 

Develop  the  study  of  pictures  by  the  following  steps: 

1.  By  asking  leading  questions,  as  follows: 

A.  The  thought  the  artist  aimed  to  present;  the  soul  of  the  picture 

B.  The  artist's  ideal. 

C.  WTierein  does  the  beauty  of  the  picture  consist? 

D.  How  far  is  the  scene  real;  how  far  is  it  idealized? 

E.  Setting  of  the  picture;  city  or  country;  indoors  or  outdoors. 

F.  Center  of  interest,  or  main  point;  composition. 

G.  Source  of  light. 

H.  What  is  told  of  action  or  facial  expression  in  the  living  forms? 

I.  What  is  told  of  textures? 

J.  What  is  told  of  natural  phenomena,  storm,  wind,  sunshine,  temperature,  etc.? 

K.  What  reminder  of  personal  experience  is  suggested? 

L.  What  have  you  to  bring  to  the  picture  froi^  your  own  knowledge  of  what 

others  have  said  or  written  or  printed  or  sung? 
M.  Title;  interpretation. 
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N.  Technique;  how  was  the  original  picture  made;  by  what  process  is  the 

reproduction  made? 
O.  A  picture  shows  but  one  moment  of  time,  What  is  suggested,  therefore,  of 

past  or  future  by  this  picture? 
P.  Memorize  the  picture. 

2.  By  giving  information  concerning  the  picture. 

3.  By  relating  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  artist. 

Is  there  a  something  about  the  picture  that  can  not  be  expressed  in  words?  Is  that 
the  quality  that  made  it  necessary  to  express  it  as  the  artist  did?  If  so,  you  may  be 
sure  your  study  is  about  right.  Hang  the  picture  before  the  class  and  let  it  teU  its 
own  story. 

▲ESTHETIC  CULTURE.  • 

Subjects  are  to  be  considered  that  will  lead  to  thinking  of  making  a  beautiful  city, 
taking  interest  in  civic  improvements,  making  the  environments  more  agreeable, 
and  giving  thought  to  simple  personal  adornment. 

Beauty  should  be  manifest  where  our  civilized  communities  are  housed  as  well  as 
in  the  fields  where  dumb  beasts  live. 

Compositions  are  to  be  written  for  language  work  and  preserved  under  the  cover  of 
the  art  booklet. 

PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Preparation  is  an  index  to  success.  It  shows  what  the  teacher  will  approve,  what 
she  is  striving  for,  her  progress,  and  gives  an  opportunity  to  receive  suggestions  that 
will  be  for  personal  advantage  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  class.  Preserve  in  a  portfolio, 
as  standards,  the  preparations,  clippings  and  drawings  from  other  children. 

It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  help  tJie  child  gain  more  skill  and  to  produce  better 
work  than  he  could  do'  alone.  To  accomplish  this  she  should  know  how  to  do  it  by 
actually  producing  it  before  exacting  it  of  the  class.  Art  is  not  a  special  subject. 
Every  teacher  is  expected  to  teach  it.  Special  talent  is  not  essential  to  realize  the 
democratic  purpose  of  art  in  the  public  schools. 

Technical  processes  require  demonstration.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  do  the 
work  and  have  the  class  imitate  the  movement  until  all  can  do  it.  For  manual  opera- 
tions there  is  generally  a  way  of  doing  it,  but  for  the  process  of  expression  there  are 
many  ways.    It  would  be  well  to  show  more  than  one  way  when  expression  is  required. 

pupil's  PREPARATION. 

It  is  important  that  pupils  know  what  they  are  to  do  for  the  next  recitation.  They 
can  make  home  preparation  or  at  least  prepare  mentally  by  making  observations. 

Teachers  will  see  that  pupils  come  to  the  required  standard  in  drawing  so  that  they 
can  do  the  work  in  hand. 

RBCrrATION  PERIOD. 

If  everything  is  attended  to  with  dispatch,  the  periods  are  sufficiently  long  to  do 
the  work. 

No  more  nor  less  than  the  allotted  time  is  to  be  given  to  drawing. 

Time  for  distributing  material  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Choose  many 
buslaesslike  helpers. 

Introduction  is  to  give  information  and  to  coxmect  with  the  previous  lesson. 

Consider  subject  matter  by  leading  questions  that  help  pupils  to  discover  facts. 
Be  brief  and  to  the  point. 

Short  drill  will  help  pupils  to  control  muscles  and  secure  ease  of  execution.  Con- 
cert work  in  tests  should  be  given  after  the  subject  has  been  sketched.  Free  indi- 
vidual expression  should  foUow. 
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Give  individual  help  where  needed.  Original  expression  without  some  tedmical 
ability  should  be  avoided.  Technique  requires  demonstration  and  should  be  illus- 
trated in  a  brief  way. 

Work  should  be  done  with  feeling  and  reverence.  Show  work  cheapens  art  and  our 
respect  for  it.  Teacher's  place  is  where  she  can  oversee  work  of  the  whole  daos.  Tarn 
around  rapidly  and  direct  where  instruction  failed.  When  you  help  a  pupil,  show 
him  and  the  group  around  him  how  to  do  the  work,  but  avoid  working  on  his  product 
Let  it  be  his  own.  During  the  progress  of  the  class,  give  class  criticisma  and  have 
pupils  suggest  remedies  and  point  out  good  qualities  of  workthat  is  held  up  for  criticifliii, 
always  for  improvement  rather  than  finding  fault.  Show  best  work  during  the  redta- 
tion  as  a  suggestive  means  of  improving  poorer  work.  In  the  criticism,  lead  pupUs 
to  discover  their  mistakes  and  to  correct  them.  Encourage  thoughtful  work,  even 
though  it  be  below  standard  in  execution.    Lead  pupils  to  get  individual  poi^t  of  view. 

Signatures  are  to  be  in  the  lower  right-hand  comer  only.  The  name  Bhould  be 
printed  and  followed  by  the  date,  abbreviated  in  Arabic  numerals.  On  the  next 
lower  line  the  name  of  the  school  and  the  grade,  printed  with  a  Roman  numeral.  If 
pupil's  writing  is  poor  have  him  sign  on  the  back.    All  clay  models  should  be  signed. 

Assign  work  for  next  lesson. 

All  work  should  be  collected,  stored,  marked,  and  later  returned  to  pupils,  who 
preserve  it  in  their  portfolios. 

Exhibit  the  work  of  the  class  for  encouragement. 

FINISHING   AND   SAVING  THE   WORK. 

One  finished  product  is  required  of  each  grammar  grade  child  each  week.  Pke- 
liminary  sketches,  drills,  etc.,  are  to  be  made  in  the  allotted  time. 

In  one  minute  the  drawing  should  show  direction  of  the  figure  or  group;  in  five 
minutes  it  should  be  carried  a  little  farther.  This  kind  of  work  will  help  to  establish 
the  large  proportions  and  overcome  the  indirect,  puttering  way  of  drawing. 

Skill  and  freedom  are  acquired  by  practice  and  sometimes  by  painstaking  effort 
Conscious  effort  is  expected  in  the  grammar  grades,  but  labored  effort  is  not  to  be 
encouraged.    The  work  should  be  done  with  dispatch  but  not  with  carelessness. 

Good  drawing  and  vigorous  execution  must  always  be  encouraged.  Finish  should 
not  be  sought  at  the  expense'  of  thoughtful  drawing. 

Do  Qot  accept  all  products  as  the  child's  best  effort.  He  must  put  thought  into  his 
work.    Drawing  requires  one's  soul  and  should  not  be  cheapened  with  great  haste. 

At  least  80  per  cent  of  the  work  should  be  well  finished  before  the  recitation  can  be 
considered  successful.  This  high  average  should  maintain  through  the  year  in  every 
grade. 

Insist  that  everything  shall  be  well  done.  Instill  the  idea  that  what  one  creates 
lives  after  him,  and  should  be  at  least  so  well  done  that  all  will  respect  it. 

In  the  primary  grades  six  samples  of  work  from  each  subject  must  be  saved  f(ff 
inspection.  Keep  specimens  of  the  best  and  poorest  work  and  also  some  on  which 
special  help  is  desired.  In  the  grammar  grades  the  work  is  to  be  preserved  in  the 
pupil's  portfolios. 

Two  samples  from  each  subject  must  be  left  in  the  principal's  ofi&ce  each  week. 
These  will  be  used  for  standards  in  the  building  or  in  the  files  of  the  supervisor,  or  for 
special  exhibitions.    The  work  must  always  be  the  child's  own  honest  effort. 

DISPLAYS. 

Exhibitions  afford  opportunity  for  measuring  one's  achievements  or  give  inspiration 
by  showing  what  others  can  do. 

A  means  of  displaying  work  in  the  room  is  furnished.  Every  teacher  is  required  to 
exhibit  the  best  work  and  occasionally  the  work  of  the  whole  class.    Each  recitation 
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should  add  many  specimens  of  worthy  work  for  exhibition.  Most  of  them  will  require 
trimming. 

Do  not  exhibit  always  the  work  of  those  who  are  specially  gifted.  The  display  is 
not  for  show  but  for  encouragement. 

The  work  of  putting  up  and  taking  down  exhibitions  should  be  assigned  to  pupil 
committees. 

The  use  of  pins,  paste,  tacks,  or  nails  is  prohibited. 

Six  gray  cards  22  by  28  inches  are  furnished  each  room.  These  cards  are  to  be 
fastened  together  by  means  of  three  pieces  of  tape  6}  inches  long.  On  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  each  card  and  parallel  to  the  long  edges,  cut  three  slits — one  in  the  middle, 
the  others  5  inches  from  the  ends.  All  are  to  be  five-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  edge. 
The  tape  should  be  put  through  the  slits  in  the  upper  edge  of  one  card  and  the  lower 
edge  of  another.  The  ends  of  the  tape  will  be  sewed  together  to  form  a  loop.  The 
cards  are  to  hang  in  series  of  two,  three,  or  four^  according  to  the  width  of  the  Gfpace 
between  the  molding  and  blackboard.  The  hangers  are  to  be  of  the  same  length  and 
arrangement  as  the  tape  between  the  cards.  The  display  will  be  fastened  to  the  cards 
by  means  of  snuJl  pin-fasteners  or  staples.  No  paste  is  to  be  used  on  these  cards  nor 
are  the  fasteners  to  be  clinched. 

Uniformity  in  the  cards  is  desired  so  as  to  assemble  them  for  building  displays  or  for 
special  exhibitions. 

BOARD  DRAWING. 

Each  teacher  should  put  a  new  drawing  on  the  board  every  month.  When  mass 
drawings  are  attempted  they  should  be  "positives,''  or  in  other  words,  the  white  of 
the  copy  should  be  white  on  the  board,  and  the  dark  represented  with  the  dark  board, 
and  black  represented  with  black  or  charcoal.  If  line  drawings  are  made  the  chalk 
should  be  employed  in  the  manner  of  the  medium  from  which  the  copy  is  made. 
Select  subjects  with  character  rather  than  picture-card  or  chromo  effects.  Elaborate 
subjects  should  not  be  attempted.    Limit  the  drawing  to  about  24  by  36  inches. 

Room  ornaments  of  material  form,  as  leaves,  fruiti  flowers,  festoons,  bunting,  iBtc^ 
should  remain  during  the  appropriate  season  only. 

Flowers,  vases,  draperies,  etc.,  as  well  as  good  arrangement  of  books,  written  work 
on  boards,  drawings,  displays,  etc.,  make  the  room  cheerful  and  inviting.  Have 
pupil  committees  attend  to  this  work. 
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LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.^    (CTTT  SCHOOL  DISTKICT.) 
The  Course  in  Bimwlsf  in  Elementuy  Sdiools. 

The  purpose  of  art  education  is  to  develop  the  power  of  appreciation.  We  do  not 
aim  to  make  artists  of  our  pupils,  but  we  believe  that  only  through  practical  experi- 
ence in  drawing  and  painting  can  they  acquire  observant,  discriminating,  and  intel- 
ligent eyes.  The  child  in  his  effort  to  create  gains  a  knowledge  of  what  is  good  in 
shape,  space  filling,  and  color.  If  art  is  to  enter  into  his  actual  life  he  must  be  encour- 
aged to  apply  these  principles  not  only  to  his  drawings,  but  to  practical  affain. 
Because  of  his  tendency  to  overelaboration  the  value  of  simplicity  in  environment 
and  personal  expression  must  be  emphasized.  A  most  important  line  of  work  in  the 
drawing  course  is  composition  or  design.  We  begin  composition  in  the  lowest  gnde, 
as  there  is  opportunity  even  in  a  little  child's  work  for  individual  selection  and 
arrangement.  In  every  grade,  in  every  lesson ,  the  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  exercise 
his  individual  choice  as  far  as  possible  that  the  work  may  be  more  than  mere  imita- 
tion. We  strive  to  develop  the  pupil's  initiative  rather  than  to  force  our  standards 
upon  him. 

The  problem  of  unifying  the  drawing  with  the  other  subjects  in  the  cuniculmn  is 
carefully  considered.  As  the  year's  program  develops  the  drawing  is  used  to  sup- 
plement and  illustrate  the  subjects  under  consideration,  the  course  being  modified  to 
suit  various  conditions.  The  invention  and  imagination  shown  by  the  children  in 
their  illustrative  drawings  are  ample  compensation  for  the  lack  of  technique. 

FIB8T  TEAR. 

Illustrative  drawing. — This  gives  an  opportunity  to  utilize,  in  the  schoolroom,  the 
observations  and  experiences  gained  by  the  child  in  the  outside  world.  The  personal 
expression  of  the  child  is  what  we  value  rather  than  scientific  accuracy.  Let  the 
work  be  spontaneous,  but  gradually  correct  false  impressions.  When  possible  precede 
the  actual  drawing  by  dramatic  action.  The  reading,  literature,  and  manual  wofk 
continually  suggest  subjects  for  illustration. 

Pose  work. — Draw  from  the  model.  Teach  back  view,  front  view,  and  side  view. 
Draw  children  running  and  jumping. 

Landscape. — Simple  studies  of  sky  and  sea  and  ground.  Study  trees.  The  pose 
and  landscape  lessons  are  given  in  connection  with  and  to  strengthen  the  illustration. 

Nature  work. — Draw  flowers,  leaves,  fruit,  grasses,  and  weeds. 

Still  life. — Draw  toys. 

Design, — ^Develop  rhythm  and  repetition.  Make  simple  borders  for  rugs  and 
hammocks. 

Color  study. — ^Teach  the  spectrum  colors,  using  the  prism.  Use  colored  crayons  or 
water  colors  in  the  study  of  plant  life,  landscape,  and  illustration. 

Picture  study. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

The  outline  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first  year,  but  calls  for  better  form  and  rendering. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

Continue  the  illustrative  drawing,  the  pose,  and  landscape  work  begun  in  the  pre- 
vious grades.  Frequent  reference  to  good  pictures  and  to  the  model  is  necessary  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  work.  The  course  in  literature  and  reading  is  full  of 
material  for  illustration. 

Nature  study. — Use  pencil,  ink,  and  water  color  in  representing  flowers,  froiti 
vegetables,  weeds,  and  grasses.    Emphasize  careful  placing  and  good  space  filling. 

y  May  0«arhartj  suparvisor. 
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Still  life, — Draw  toys,  hats,  caps,  Japanese  lanterns,  and  simple  kitchen  utensils. 

Design. — Develop  rhythm  and  repetition.  Give  opportunity  for  individual  choice, 
selection,  and  invention  with  a  few  lines.  Make  simple  borders  and  surface  patterns, 
using  brushes  and  crayons,  or  printing  with  corks.  Apply  designs  to  book  covers  and 
to  other  models  miuie  in  the  manual  work. 

Picture  study, 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

The  illustration  of  stories  selected  from  the  reading  and  literature  continues. 

Pose. — Draw  children  from  the  model.  Collect  pictures  of  Greek  heroes,  Indians, 
and  historical  characters  to  be  studied  and  drawn  in  connection  with  the  literature. 

Landscape. — Collect  interesting  pictures.  Discuss  shapes  and  space  divisions. 
Make  simple  compositions,  using  pencil,  ink,  and  water  color. 

Still  life. — Draw  hats,  caps,  tools,  and  simple  kitchen  utensils. 

Nature  toorh. — Draw  sprouting  plants,  budding  twigs,  flowers,  and  fruit  on  the 
branch.    The  shape  of  the  paper  used  should  suggest  the  model. 

Animal  study. — Bring  a  bird,  a  rabbit,  or  any  pet  to  school  for  the  drawing  lesson. 
Use  pencil,  ink,  and  water  color.    Study  pictures  of  animals. 

Design. — Place  simple  designs  within  a  circle  or  a  rectangle.  Secure  good  space 
divisions.  Plan  borders  and  book  cover  decorations,  using  animal  forms.  Make 
Greek  borders  and  Indian  designs  to  be  placed  on  covers  for  illustrated  stories.  Plan 
designs  for  lanterns,  shades,  boxes,  and  other  articles  made  in  the  manual  work. 

PIPTH  TEAR. 

Nature  work. — Draw  and  paint  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  Make  decorative 
panels  of  weeds,  grasses,  and  seed  pods,  using  crayola  and  water  color,  striving  to 
show  interplay  of  bright  and  dull  color.  Secure  interesting  arrangements  and  space 
divisions. 

Pose. — Collect  pictures  to  aid  in  posing  the  model.  Draw  from  pictures.  Plan 
decorative  studies  to  illustrate  the  literature  of  the  grade.  Use  pencil,  ink,  crayon, 
and  flat  tones  of  water  color. 

Landscape. — Similar  to  that  of  fourth  year. 

Design. — Rosettes,  borders,  and  all-over  patterns.  Plan  patterns  for  vases  and 
bowls  and  apply  simple  decoration.  Make  a  special  study  of  the  pottery  and  decora- 
tion of  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest.  Print  borders  and  all-over  patterns,  using 
potato  blocks. 

Color. — ^Teach  the  neutral  scale  and  corresponding  scales  of  color. 

Picture  study. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Nature  work, — Leaf  perspective.  Draw  flowers,  fruit  on  the  branch,  and  common 
weeds,  placing  the  studies  within  a  frame.  Secure  interesting  space  divisions.  Much 
of  the  work  will  be  decorative  in  treatment.  Use  pencil  outline,  ink  silhouette,  flat 
tones  of  charcoal  gray,  and  simple  color  schemes  in  water  color  and  crayon. 

Pose, — Continue  the  work  of  the  fifth  year.    Work  in  light  and  dark  and  color. 

StUl  life. — Study  the  perspective  of  cylindric  objects.  Draw  common  objects  singly 
and  in  groups.  Collect  pieces  of  interesting  pottery  to  draw.  Secure  good  composi- 
tions.   Finish  in  flat  tones  of  gray  or  use  a  simple  color  scheme. 

Design. — ^Teach  balance  and  rhythm.  Make  designs  within  rectangles,  using  straight 
and  curved  lines.  Make  all  over  patterns,  using  straight  and  curved  lines.  Make 
patterns,  using  abstract  spots.  Work  from  nature  to  the  abstract.  Plan  designs  for 
the  clock  cases  and  boxes  made  in  the  sloyd  rooms.  Plan  designs  for  table  covers  and 
bags  made  in  the  sewing  classes. 

Color. — ^Teach  complementary  colors.  Find  examples  in  fruit,  flowers,  landscapes 
textiles,  and  pictures. 
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SEYENTH  TEAR. 

Nature  work, — Continue  the  work  of  the  preceding  grades.  Express  in  line,  dark 
and  light  and  color. 

SHU  life  and  perspective. — Study  of  cylindric  and  rectangular  objects.  Draw  boolo 
and  boxes  at  different  elevations  and  angles.  Discuss  pictures  of  streets,  houses,  and 
interiors.  Formulate  simple  rules  and  definitions.  Draw  simple  groupe  of  conmiaD 
objects.    Apply  grayed  harmonies  of  color  using  water  color  and  crayon. 

Color, — Use  contrasting  and  analogous  harmonies  and  monochromatic  scales.  Stady 
color  schemes  in  nature,  in  textiles,  and  in  the  colored  prints  by  Howard  Pyle,  Jules 
Guerin,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  and  other  good  magazine  illustratotB. 
Compare  reserved  color  schemes  with  those  in  full  intensity. 

Landscape. — Exercises  in  regular  and  irregular  spacing.  Collect  pictures  illustrating 
repetition,  subordination,  and  balance.  Apply  exercises  in  space  division  to  simple 
landscapes.  Select  compositions  from  landscapes,  using  the  finder.  Work  in  line, 
dark  and  light  and  color.    Relate  the  landscape  work  to  the  literature. 

Design. — ^Arrangements  of  abstract  lines  and  spots.  Designs  based  on  flowers,  pods, 
leaves.  These  designs  are  applied  by  means  of  stencils  and  wood  blocks  to  book  covers, 
cushion  covers,  curtains,  needle  books,  bags,  and  other  articles  of  use  in  the  school  and 
the  home. 

EIGHTH  TEAR. 

The  outline  is  similar  to  that  of  the  seventh  year. 

SAK  7BAKCI8CO,  CAL.> 
Conrse  of  Study  in  Drawing. 

The  course  of  study  in  drawing  constitutes  the  minimum  quantity  of  work  required, 
and  is  planned  more  in  accordance  with  what  the  grade  teacher  is  prepared  to  foUow 
successfully,  than  with  the  pupils  of  a  particular  grade  are  able  to  accomplish. 

The  course  is  arranged  so  as  to  keep  the  thought  and  attention  of  the  pupils  concen- 
trated on  all  the  topics  of  pictorial  representation  during  one  term  and  on  all  the  topics 
related  to  design  during  the  other  term  of  the  year.  And  in  all  grades  the  pupils  are 
kept  on  a  particular  topic  until  the  principles  involved  are  understood.  We  avoid  aa 
far  as  possible  any  disposition  to  make  drawings  which  are  forced  results,  and  never 
vary  the  character  of  the  lessons  from  time  to  time  by  having  a  lesson  in  illustratioD 
follow  a  lesson  in  plant  drawing,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  another  in  applied  design. 
Each  topic  consists  of  a  sequence  of  exercises  which  progress  from  very  simple  begin- 
nings to  a  finished  product,  and  the  grade  teacher  is  expected  to  teach  the  drawing  as 
he  teaches  other  subjects,  by  being  thorough  with  each  exercise.  Our  aim  is  to  teach 
principles,  train  pupils  to  work  out  definite  problems  of  the  subject,  and  expires  them- 
selves graphically,  utilizing  their  own  ability  independently. 

PICTORIAL  REPRESENTATION. 

Spontaneous  story-telling — Grades  I,  II,  III. 
Drawing  of  plant  life — All  grades. 
Drawing  of  still  life: 

Grade  V.  Fruits  and  vegetables. 

Grade  VI.  Single  objects  based  on  cylindrical  i>erspective. 

Grade  VII.  Single  objects  based  on  angular  perspective. 

Grade  VIII.  Groups  of  objects  including  the  models  used  in  Grades  V,  VI,  and 

VII. 
The  drawing  of  still  life  includes  the  study  of  perspective  and  light  and  shade. 


1  Katherine  M.  Ball,  saperriior. 
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DESIGN. 

In  each  grade  above  the  second  a  particular  problem  of  abstract  design^  embodying 
definite  principles,  is  taught  and  subsequently  applied  to  some  practical  use.  As  the 
course  of  instruction  does  not  contain  any  so-called  mechanical  drawing,  every  oppor- 
tunity is  embraced  to  utilize  mechanical  processes  and  devices  in  the  exercises  in 
design.  The  compass  and  ruler  are  in  constant  use  and  every  xx)ssible  attention  is 
given  to  measuring  for  accuracy. 

Problems  for  the  Grades. 

Grade  III. — Repetition  of  simple  straight  line  shapes  in  borders  adaptable  to  rug 
weaving  and  cross-stitch  embroidery. 

Grade  IV. — Paralleling  geometric  figures;  banding  different  shapes  and  adding 
comers  and  center  spots  as  decorative  motives,  adaptable  to  the  decoration  of  card- 
board objects  made  during  the  handwork  periods. 

Grade  V. — Radial  symmetry  in  squares,  using  straight  line  arrangements  suitable  for 
tiles,  and  subsequently  repeated  in  borders  and  surface  patterns,  which  in  turn  are 
made  to  decorate  book  covers  and  portfolios. 

Grade  VI. — Radial  symmetry  in  circles,  using  straight  and  ciu-ved  lines,  producing 
patterns  which  may  be  applied  to  such  circular  objects  as  mats,  candle  shades, 
plates,  etc. 

Grade  VIL — Bilateral  symmetry  in  units  of  design,  expressing  principles  of  radia- 
tion and  graduation,  which  are  to  be  used  as  repeats  in  borders  and  surface  patterns, 
adaptable  as  decoration  for  textiles,  book  covers,  portfolios,  etc. 

Grade  VIII. — Interpretations  of  natural  forms,  mainly  floral,  suitable  as  units  of 
design  for  repeats  in  all  kinds  of  patterns. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  different  topics  of  both  pictorial  representation  and  design 
are  assigned  to  teachers,  or  even  to  whole  schools,  where  conditions  are  conducive  to 
unusual  interest  and  exceptional  effort.  These  topics  include  pose  drawing,  land- 
scape composition,  floral  composition  in  notan,  artistic  letteilng  and  design  for  bas- 
ketry, rugs,  pottery,  and  bookbinding,  using  natural  geometric  and  symbolic  motives 
for  decoration. 

HiaH-SCHOOL  COXJESES  AlTD  OTTTIDrES. 

Three  factors  determine  largely  the  character  of  work  outlined  in 
high-school  courses :  The  training  and  qualifications  of  the  teacher, 
the  school  equipment  and  classroom  facilities,  and  the  locality  in 
which  the  school  is  situated.  Lack  of  knowledge  or  art-school 
influences  may  induce  a  teacher  to  confine  the  work  to  one  narrow 
field;  poor  and  inadequate  equipment  may  compel  adherence  to  a 
particular  phase  of  the  subject;  or  an  industrial,  residential,  or  other 
neighborhood  may  suggest  one  or  more  lines  of  direct  application 
within  limited  fields. 

The  wiser  teacher,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  notes  these 
factors  in  outlining  the  school  courses,  and  plans  accordingly.  The  fact 
that  the  work  may  be  elective,  or  otherwise,  must  also  be  considered. 

In  addition,  the  teacher,  having  drawing  only  to  look  after,  seldom 
plans  more  than  a  general  outline.  The  courses  which  follow,  there- 
fore, are  much  more  brief  than  the  detailed  weekly  programs  of  the 
grades.  They  are,  however,  typical  of  the  more  advanced  attitude 
toward  secondary  school  work. 

16827^—14 12 
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The  following  cities  are  represented  by  high-school  courses:  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Port  Deposit, 
Md.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

OTBW  YOBK,  H.  T.» 
SyUabuB  for  High  Schools.    Freehand  BimwiBf . 

First  Year. 

required  work. 

Design. 

Subjects  studied. — (1)  Simple  lettering  in  its  applicatian  to  cover,  page,  poster,  or 
card  arrangements  without  decoration. 

(2)  Principles  of  decorative  design  in  two  dimensions  and  surface  enrichment  for 
patterns  related  to  special  "center'*  to  be  developed. 

Methods  of  study. — Lettering:  The  ability  to  letter  with  precision,  cleamesB,  and 
ease  should  be  acquired  by  every  pupil.  A  plain,  well-formed  alphabet  of  Gothic 
capitals  should  be  learned. 

Fine  card  or  page  arrangements  depend  upon  the  happy  proportion  of  margins,  page, 
and  lettered  area.  This  last  area  must  again  be  separated  into  well-related  parts  for 
possible  title,  initials,  decorations,  and  text. 

Decorative  design:  Design  is  first  an  arrangement  of  masses.  These  masses  may 
be  further  subdivided.  The  forms  and  relationships  of  these  masses  and  their  parts 
and  the  several  kinds  and  directions  of  lines  should  be  studied  and  experimented  with. 
By  such  experiments  abstract  units  and  other  decorative  forms  may  be  obtained. 
Masses,  lines,  or  units  in  balanced  or  rhythmic  relations  produce  borders,  inclosed 
decorations,  or  continuous  surface  pattern. 

Simple  conventional  forms  of  bud,  flower,  leaf,  or  fruit  should  follow  the  use  of 
abstract  units  in  more  advanced  problems  of  a  like  nature. 

Required  sheets. — Eight  carefully-finished  designs,  well  mounted  and  lettered  with 
appropriate  distinguishing  titles,  should  be  made  during  the  year  by  every  pupil. 
These  moimted  sheets  should  measure,  complete,  about  10  by  14  inches. 

These  eight  required  sheets  are  left,  as  to  their  subject  matter  and  general  treatment, 
to  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  They  should  illustrate  adequately  the  foregomg 
required  instructions,  however,  and  be  ready  for  inspection  when  desired.  Such 
work  is  to  be  selected  from  the  regular  class  work  of  each  student  for  the  year,  and 
under  no  circumstances  is  it  to  be  produced  under  forced  or  special  conditionB  or 
worked  up  and  recopied  from  hasty  sketches  for  exhibition  purposes.  An  honest 
estimate  of  each  pupil's  ability  as  shown  in  his  regular  finished  work  is  what  is  desired. 

Preservation  of  drawings. — Each  pupil  should  preserve  his  drawings  individually  in 
a  folder  or  portfolio.  He  should  be  led  to  take  pride  in  the  completeness  and  excel- 
lence of  the  set.  Each  set  should  be  neatly  lettered  with  the  student's  name,  grade, 
plate  number,  and  date. 

Second  Year. 

required  work. 

Representation. 

Objects  to  be  studied. — (1)  Cylinder,  cone,  sphere,  their  parts  or  combinations. 
Common  objects  of  allied  shapes  showing  foreshortened  circles,  such  as  jars,  ve8Bel^ 
vases,  barrels,  pails,  dishes,  utensils,  etc.,  including  such  important  details  as  \vg^ 
ndles,  and  feet. 

^  Dr.  Jamee  Farton  Haney,  director. 
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(2)  Cube,  prismB,  pyramide,  their  parts  or  combinations.  Common  objects  of  allied 
shapes,  showing  foreshortened  straight-edged  forms,  such  as  books,  boxes,  tables, 
chairs,  cabinets,  etc. 

Methods  of  study. — Drawings  are  to  be  made  from  actual  objects  in  various  positions 
and  at  different  levels,  both  below  and  above  the  eye. 

Study  of  single  objects  should  precede  groups.  Drawings  should  be  made  in  prop- 
erly accented  outline.  Precision  of  form,  correct  perspective,  and  construction 
should  be  diligently  studied  and  preserved. 

Memory  drawings  of  the  foregoing  objects  in  the  various  positions  should  be  con- 
stantly made  and  ability  developed  to  draw  them  from  description  or  dictation. 

Required  sheets. — Twelve  well-finished  sheets,  measuring  about  10  by  14  inches,  are 
expected  from  each  pupil  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  for  inspection,  together  with 
such  practice  or  other  sheets  as  may  be  related  to  the  same.  These  sheets  are  not  to 
be  especially  prepared  for  this  purpose,  nor  redrawn  and  elaborated  under  forced  or 
unusual  conditions  from  incomplete  or  unsatisfactory  sketches  or  material.  They  are 
to  be  selected  from  a  larger  assortment  of  regular  year's  work  of  the  student,  to  serve 
as  a  standard  of  fair  judgment  of  his  ability. 

Materials. — Pencil,  crayon,  or  charcocd. 

Preservation  of  drawings. — As  stated  under  design,  first  year. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

general  recommendations. 

The  student  will,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year ,  elect  either  design  or  represen- 
tation.   The  subject  elected  will  be  pursued  throughout  both  years. 

REQUIRED   WORK. 

Design. 

Objects  studied. — ^The  general  field  of  design  touched  upon  in  the  first  year  should  be 
intensively  developed  during  the  third  and  fourth  years.    The  work  should  include: 

(1)  Designs  for  objects  of  three  dimensions  where  these  may  be  desirable  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "center"  to  be  developed. 

(2)  Surface  enrichment  of  a  more  advanced  type  than  previously  studied. 

(3)  Advanced  lettering  and  arrangements  for  books  and  allied  subjects. 

Methods  of  study. — Constructive  design:  The  principles  of  design  as  related  to  con- 
struction are  to  be  diligently  studied  and  applied  in  the  constantly  enlarging  circle  of 
possibilities  that  opens  to  the  student.  The  effect  of  technical  methods,  of  structure, 
and  of  different  materials  on  design,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  the  use  or  purpose  of 
the  object  controlling  its  form,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Examples  of  the  best 
historic  and  modem  design  should  be  shown  in  prints  or  other  reproductions,  and 
wherever  possible  in  actual  objects.  Articles  of  distinct  interest  connected  with  the 
student's  life  should  form  the  subject  matter  of  the  course,  and  the  products  should, 
so  far  as  possible,  have  a  value  to  the  student  outside  the  mere  study  put  upon  it. 

Decorative  design:  Design  for  the  flat  or  for  surface  enrichment  should  proceed 
during  this  course  with  the  production  of  patterns  for  use  in  leather,  textiles,  sheet 
metal,  wood,  etc.,  in  their  simple  forms.  The  best  precedents  in  each  of  these  crafts 
should  be  adhered  to  by  the  teacher,  and  precision  of  workmanship,  distinguished  by 
simple  motives  executed  with  great  care,  should  be  encouraged  instead  of  attempts 
at  marked  originality  of  elaboration. 

The  importance  and  prevalence  of  conventionalized  forms  in  design  should  be 
taught  and  the  subject  developed  and  practiced  in  simple  forms  in  the  above  problems. 

The  "center"  chosen  may  be  different  from  that  followed  in  the  first  year. 
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Lettering:  In  the  field  of  lettering  the  development  of  good  alphabets  shonlidlii 
a  basis  for  advanced  problems  for  covers,  pages,  posters,  cards,  announcementi,  ktt 
plates,  etc.  Such  work  also  should  combine  with  preceding  decorative  problasa 
a  variety  of  ways. 

Required  t^ta.— The  finished  work  of  these  two  years  should  include  eight  Arm 
as  a  minimum  requirement. 

Treatment  of  home  interiors  furnishes  a  variety  of  problems,  first,  in  schemeid 
spacing  and  color  for  the  inclosing  surfaces  of  the  room;  second,  for  the  fumitn^ 
third,  for  the  hangings  and  smaller  useful  articles. 

Repreeentation, 

Ohjeeti  studied. — ^Advanced  representation  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  dxusSI 
cover  the  subjects  of  still  life;  nature  forms,  including  fruit,  flowers,  vegeUUc^ 
botanical  and  biological  specimens;  casts  of  historic  ornament  or  the  antique.  % 
mediums  employed  may  include  pencil,  charcoal,  crayon,  water  color,  or  ink 

Methods  of  study. — ^The  study  of  advanced  representation  should  be  purBoed  vithi 
greater  appreciation  of  and  more  earnest  effort  to  excel  in  careful  draftsmanship, 
of  values,  correct  rendering  of  color,  and,  in  general,  a  more  mature  and  eym] 
treatment  of  the  subjects  than  was  possible  in  the  previous  course.     Exampks 
masterly  drawing  by  artists  or  students,  in  originals  or  reprodncdon,  should  consbmllf 
be  in  view  as  incentives  to  high  technical  efforts. 

Required  sheets. — ^The  two  years'  work  in  this  subject  must  produce  eight  large,  vd 
executed  sheets  as  a  minimum  requirement. 

Preservation  of  drawings. — Drawings  in  either  of  the  courses  of  the  third  or  fomtk 
year  should  be  preserved,  mounted,  and  lettered  generally  as  specified  under  fiii 
year's  work.  The  advanced  nature  of  the  later  work,  however,  should  be  evidencod 
in  the  greater  care  and  refinement  of  its  final  presentation. 

BTKZOAL  OX7LTT7BX  BOHOOL,  H.  T.i 

Tbe  Oohtm  of  Study  la  Art. 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Courses  offered. — All  the  art  work  in  the  high  school  is  elective,  and  three  sepazale 
courses  are  offered,  namely,  the  regular  art  course,  the  series  of  illustrated  art  tafia 
described  under  the  heading  ''Art  appreciation, "  and  the  college  preparatory  course  in 
freehand  drawing.  There  is  therefore  provision  for  meeting  the  various  needs  whidi 
depend  upon  the  temperaments,  abilities,  and  plans  of  the  pupils  for  the  future. 

Purpose  of  the  regular  art  course. — ^The  regular  art  courses  provide  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  actual  practice  of  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  and  design  in  its 
various  forms,  whether  or  not  the  pupil  hopes  to  carry  on  these  studies  af terwarda 
For  the  few  who  will  continue  their  studies  in  the  art  schools  the  work  serves  to  lay 
correct  foundations.  For  the  others  to  whom  art  will  be  but  an  avocation,  or  even  a 
matter  of  general  interest,  the  course  aims  to  give  high  artistic  ideals,  the  ability  to 
observe  carefully  and  to  look  for  beauty,  and  an  understanding  of  craftsmanlike 
methods  of  work.  There  is  no  way  so  sure  of  acquiring  the  power  to  appreciate  the 
best  in  art  as  through  carefully  guided  practice  combined  with  the  study  of  fine 
examples.  Through  even  a  limited  practice  of  the  artist's  craft  an  understanding 
of  his  language  is  acquired  and  some  insight  of  its  possibilities  and  limitations.  Thus 
is  bred  an  interest  in  and  admiration  for  fine  accomplishments  that  no  mere  looking 
at  art  objects  can  bring  out. 

Purpose  of  art  appreciation  course — For  whom  interuled. — ^The  course  in  art  appre- 
ciation is  open  to  all  high-school  pupils.    For  those  taking  the  regular  art  courses  it 


1  Planned  by  James  HalL 
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a  is  intended  to  supplement  the  technical  study.  It  also  aims  as  far  as  is  possible  to 
esist'  provide  for  those  pupils  who  are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  craftsmanship  of 
%«i  the  subject  to  elect  the  regular  art  courses,  but  who  wish  to  know  about  works  of  art 

and  to  appreciate  them. 
dniiis:       Course  in  photography. — ^A  course  in  photography,  although  independent  of  the  art 

department,  offers  another  avenue  of  approach  to  the  study  of  art,  including,  as  it  does, 
\iat,  ?  constant  consideration  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  artistic  composition  and  good 
m::   craftsmanship. 

REGULAR  ART  COURSS. 

This  course  offers  three  years'  work. 

ALPHA. 


udi: 


It  ff !'.  The  count. — ^The  subject  for  the  year's  work  is  representation  or  the  recording  of  the 
iff^^  appearance  of  objects  in  pictorial  form.  The  course  includes  the  study  of  freehand 
y^i'  perspective,  some  figure  and  landscape  sketching,  and  the  drawing  of  flowers. 
i^    Throughout  stress  is  laid  upon  composition. 

i{iii»£  Still  life. — ^The  work  begins  with  drawing  in  pencil  outline  from  the  object  of  the 
((i5(  i  simplest  forms  of  still  life,  singly  and  grouped.  Such  subjects  are  taken  as  the  various 
^^^  fruits,  interesting  dishes  and  vases,  books  and  other  common  rectilinear  objects. 
The  purpose  of  beginning  in  this  way  is  first  to  review  thoroughly  the  pupils'  knowl- 
^^    edge  of  object  drawing,  and,  second,  to  lay  a  new  emphasis  upon  technical  beauty 

and  the  artistic  expression  by  line  of  solidity  and  texture. 
^^        Composition. — Following  the  outline  drawing  the  study  of  dark  and  light  compo- 
^     sition  within  rectangular  spaces  is  taken  up.    As  an  introduction  to  this  study  the 
^,     pupils  niake  outline  tracings  from  a  variety  of  fijie  examples  of  painting  as  shown  in 
monochrome  reproduction.    These  tracings  are  then  converted  into  two  values  and 
then  three  value  compositions.    The  pupils  in  this  way  learn  how  to  translate  or 
simplify  the  pictures  of  many  gradations  or  values  so  as  to  retain  the  character  and 
effect  of  the  principal  masses,  Employing  either  dark  and  light  alone  or  introducing 
a  middle  value  with  the  light  and  dark. 
The  aim  of  this  exercise  is  to  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  that  results  from 
,  ^     an  artist's  arrangement  of  his  main  masses  or  his  "spotting"  of  a  composition.    The 
pupils  then  apply  this  knowledge  by  efforts  in  making  pleasing  arrangements  of 
value  from  their  original  stilMife  drawings.    In  such  work  they  are  left  free  to  place 
'       the  values  entirely  for  the  best  effects  of  composition,  independent  of  the  facts  of  color 
value  in  the  actual  objects.    No  light  and  shade  is  attempted,  the  different  values 
being  used  to  give  the  effect  of  fiat  contrasts  of  various  colors.    Principles  of  compo- 
sition, such  as  unity  through  principality,  balance,  harmony,  and  rhythmic  variety, 
^       are  incidentally  discussed. 

Figure  sketching. — Sketching  the  figure  in  outline  and  in  silhouette  occupies  a 
series  of  lessons,  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  action  and  general  proportions  of  the  mass, 
and  the  making  of  a  picture  by  composing  one  or  two  figures  within  a  rectangle.  The 
pupils  take  turns  in  posing  for  the  class,  and  occasionally  a  pupil  from  a  lower  grade 
poses  in  festival  costume.  In  connection  with  this  work,  excellent  examples  of  figure 
drawing  are  shown,  discussed,  and  sometimes  copied. 

Landscape. — ^A  few  lessons  in  landscape  are  given  either  in  the  &11  or  spring,  begin- 
ning with  the  study,  simplification,  and  rearrangement  of  such  compositions  as  those 
of  Turner,  Corot,  Alfred  East,  and  other  masters.  One  or  two  sketching  excursions 
to  Central  Park  follow  where  studies  are  made  which  are  afterwards  used  in  original 
compositions. 

Flower  drawing. — Lastly  come  some  work  from  sprays  of  leaves  and  from  flowers, 
which  give  special  opportimity  for  the  study  of  grace  and  beauty  of  line  as  seen  in  the 
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poees  or  gestures  of  branches  and  stems  and  in  the  turns  of  leaves  and  petals.  The 
perspective  principles  studied  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  in  the  more  rigid  forms 
of  still  life  are  applied  now  to  the  subtler  forms  of  nature.  Flower  compositions  are 
fuially  made  within  spaces,  first  in  values  and  then  in  color.  Here  definite  notes  of 
related  or  of  complementary  colors  are  used. 

ModiJUxUion  of  the  course. — ^While  this  is  the  outline  of  work  generally  adhered  to, 
modifications  are  made  in  the  plan  when  there  are  good  reasons  for  doing  so.  For 
example,  at  the  time  of  preparing  for  a  festival,  the  class  as  a  whole  may  work  out 
some  large  scheme  of  decoration  (see  general  statement) /or  at  Christmas  time  one  or 
more  lessons  are  usually  devoted  to  the  making  of  cards  of  greeting. 

BETA. 

The  course. — ^The  subject  of  the  year's  work  is  design,  with  practice  of  some  of  the 
simpler  crafts,  including  pottery  and  block  printing  or  stenciling.  Through  practi- 
cal problems  and  a  minimum  of  abstract  exercises  the  pupils  gain  knowledge  of 
planning  borders,  designing  for  inclosed  areas,  and  the  making  of  surface  patterns. 
Incidentally  the  principles  of  design,  balance,  rhythm  and  harmony  of  Unes,  of 
values,  and  of  color  and  the  considerations  of  variety  and  contrast  are  discussed. 

Pottery. — ^Important  in  the  course  is  the  study  of  pottery.  Designing,  building, 
and  decorating  are  the  three  parts  of  the  problem  which  are  undertajcen  by  the  pupils, 
but  glazing  and  firing  are  considered,  although  not  at  present  done  in  the  school. 
The  making  of  pottery  gives  opportunity  for  the  study  of  pure  form  in  three  dimen- 
sions in  a  medium  most  responsive  to  the  touch  of  the  fingers.  The  importance  of 
working  in  harmony  with  materials,  of  so  using  them  as  to  bring  out  their  greatest 
beauty,  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  design,  can  be  most  forcibly  taught  in  the  craft 
of  pottery.  Here  the  pupils  must  learn  that  in  good  craftsmanship  the  aim  is  not  to 
conceal  the  plasticity  of  the  clay  or  all  traces  of  the  fingers  upon  it  but  rather  that  a 
characteristic  handling  is  an  important  artistic  factor  in  the  result  desired.  Other 
fundamental  considerations  of  design  which  also  are  met  fairly  here  are  the  impoi^ 
tance  of  fitting  a  form  to  its  use,  the  meaning  of  beauty  of  proportion  and  grace  of 
outline,  and  the  principle  of  introducing  decoration  only  when  and  where  it  serves 
to  accent  form.  Typical  problems  of  the  course  are  a  cylindrical  vase  with  incised 
decoration,  a  teapot,  sugar  bowl,  and  cream  pitcher  undecorated,  a  bowl  with  low 
relief  decoration,  and  various  vase  and  dish  forms  designed  for  special  purposes. 

Household  design. — ^A  problem  such  as  designing  and  printing  from  a  wood  block  a 
surface  pattern  for  a  curtain,  or  working  out  a  stencil  design  for  a  BofsL  cushion  may 
serve  as  a  point  of  departure  leading  to  the  consideration  of  furnishing  a  room  har- 
moniously. Informal  discussions  of  household  art  with  illustrations  of  well-furnished 
modem  rooms  are  an  important  factor  in  the  course.  In  this  connection  a  rug  design 
is  sometimes  worked  out,  each  pupil  choosing  his  own  symbolic  motif,  and  adapting 
it  to  the  needs  of  a  rug  suitable  for  his  own  room.  Though  these  designs  can  not  be 
woven  in  school,  an  intelligent  interest  in  rugs  is  aroused  in  the  pupils  so  that  exam- 
ples of  the  finest  oriental  rugs  exhibited  in  the  city  take  on  new  meaning  for  them. 

Color. — ^The  study  of  color  includes  a  review  of  color  qualities,  hue,  value,  and 
chroma,  with  the  making  of  simple  scales.  The  pupils  then  experiment  in  combining 
colors  in  related  and  complementary  groups.  Examples  of  color  harmonies  taken 
from  various  sources — ^pottery,  Japanese  prints,  textiles,  butterflies,  birds,  etc. — serve 
as  suggestions. 

Design  to  be  used  with  type. — Some  attention  is  given  to  designing  for  head  and  foot 
pieces,  initials,  etc.,  suitable  for  use  with  a  type  page;  for  example,  the  school  paper. 
Lettering  and  its  place  in  design  are  taken  up  in  the  problem  of  a  design  for  a  program 
cover  to  be  reproduced  and  used  by  the  school. 
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OAICMA. 

The  work  of  this  class  varies  considerably  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  pupils.  Both  design  and  representation  are  included,  the  work  of  the 
two  preceding  years  in  these  subjects  being  carried  further. 

RepreHntation. — One  or  more  of  the  following  topics  is  taught:  Still  life  in  light  and 
shade,  pencil  and  charcoal.  Still  life  in  water  color.  Figure  drawing  from  the  cast 
and  copying  from  studies  by  the  masters.    Landscai>e  sketching  in  water  color. 

Dedgn, — One  or  more  of  the  following  iopics  is  taught:  Pottery,  more  advanced 
problems.  Pencraft  and  the  elements  of  illumination,  including  the  making  of  orna- 
mental initials  in  color.    Stenciling. 

ART  APPRECIATION. 

Th€  oowru. — ^This  course  cionsists  of  a  series  of  weekly  talks  illustrated  by  stereop- 
ticon  slides  and  otherwise,  and  a  certain  amount  of  required  reading  (How  to  Study 
Pictures,  by  Charles  H.  Caffin). 

Art  a$  a  language, — ^Art,  especially  painting,  is  considered  as  a  language  for  the 
expression  of  ideas  and  emotions,  and  comparisons  are  drawn  between  the  painter's 
art  and  that  of  the  musician  and  of  the  writer.  After  defining  the  field  of  painting, 
the  terms  of  the  painter's  language,  line,  dark  and  light,  and  color  are  discussed  as 
to  their  possibilities  of  expressing  visual  ideas  and  of  suggesting  emotions.  Such 
topics  as  drawing,  values,  light  and  shade,  perspective,  texture,  technique,  and  com- 
position  are  taken  up. 

Survey  of  historical  khooU. — ^After  these  preliminary  considerations  comes  a  general 
survey  of  the  history  of  painting,  showing  broadly  its  development  from  the  time  of 
Cimabue  to  the  present.  Only  the  most  important  painters  are  studied,  and  these 
by  a  series  of  comparisons  which  bring  out  sharply  not  only  the  individual  charac- 
t^stics  of  their  work,  but  also  lead  to  an  imderstanding  of  the  ideals  of  the  period 
and  of  the  coimtry  in  which  they  lived.  For  example,  the  painters  of  the  Renais- 
aance  show  clearly,  both  in  their  subjects  and  in  the  treatment  of  their  pictures,  the 
newly  acquired  interest  in  the  classics,  the  growth  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the 
increasing  value  set  upon  individuality  which  was  b^;inning  to  permeate  the  life 
of  the  period.  Thus  the  course  may  throw  a  side  light  upon  other  studies,  as  history 
and  literature. 

Result  expected, — ^But  the  chief  result  aimed  for  is  a  broadened  view  of  the  meaning 
of  art,  a  serious  desire  to  look  at  each  picture  as  far  as  possible  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  painter,  and  some  power  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  form  and  color.  With  these 
as  habits  of  mind,  a  pupil  has  laid  the  foimdation  of  ever-growing  ideas  of  beauty. 
He  at  least  will  realize  that  he  should  carefully  consider  a  picture  before  deciding 
whether  he  likes  or  dislikes  it,  and  through  contact  with  the  serious  pictorial  ex- 
pressions of  the  great  artists,  his  own  personality  can  not  fail  to  be  enriched  and  his 
sympathies  widened  and  deepened.  For  it  is  literally  true  that  one  who  really  sees 
a  masterpiece  of  painting  comes  to  know  the  man  who  painted  it  in  no  less  degree 
than  he  may  know  a  writer  through  his  books. 

ArchUectural  talks. — ^The  course  ends  with  two  or  three  talks  on  architectural  com- 
position as  shown  in  examples  of  the  great  styles  of  architecture:  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Roman,  Gothic,  and  Benaissance.  Only  the  more  obvious  distingmshing  character- 
istics of  these  styles  can  be  considered  in  a  few  typical  examples. 

Museuan  trips. — One  or  more  visits  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  are  made  with  the 
class  in  order  to  point  out  some  of  the  more  important  examples  of  original  work  by 
the  painters  that  have  been  studied. 
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COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURflE. 

This  is  a  one-year's  cotuse  which  covers  the  ground  prescribed  by  tbe  ooXkgd 
entrance  requirements  in  which  free-hand  drawing  may  count  as  one  unit.  Hie 
year's  work  includes  the  making  of  at  least  20  finished  drawings  on  a  unifomi 
size  of  paper.  The  course  comprises  drawing  geometrical  figures,  etc.,  from  dicta- 
tion; sketching  from  the  object  geometrical  solids,  common  utensils,  and  furaiture, 
details  of  machinery,  etc.;  sketching  from  copy,  with  enlaigement  or  reduction, 
machine  parts,  and  details  of  historical  ornament. 

The  work  is  largely  in  pencil  outline,  although  some  light  and  shade  may  be 
included.  Correctness  of  proportion,  accuracy  of  jMurts,  and  right  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  making  a  drawing  are  insisted  upon. 

SCHENSCTADT,  K.  T.^ 

Course  in  Free-hand  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Free-hand  Drawing. 

The  course  in  free-hand  drawing  is  outlined  to  meet  the  regents'  recpiirementii 
design  being  taught  during  the  first  and  third  year  and  representation  during  the 
second  and  fourth.  As  only  two  periods  a  week  are  required  during  each  year  it  is 
possible  and  desirable  to  combine  the  first  and  second  and  the  third  and  fourth  years 
and  to  fill  the  remaining  period  with  work  in  art  history.  In  this  way  the  pupU  has 
five  periods  of  drawing  a  week  and  completes  the  course  at  the  end  of  his  second  year, 
after  which  special  classes  are  offered  in  advanced  work  in  representation  and  design. 

Pupils  who  are  likely  to  need  or  desire  drawing  before  leaving  the  high  school  are 
urged  to  enter  the  class  their  first  year,  since  courses  are  arranged  at  that  time  and  it 
will  be  less  likely  to  interfere  with  other  subjects  then  than  later. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  high  school  there  is  planned  a  special  fine  arts  course 
for  those  pupils  who  have  ability  and  are  not  intending  to  go  to  college  or  who  plan  to 
enter  an  art  school  at  the  end  of  their  high-school  course.  It  would  be  well  for  pupils 
entering  high  school  in  September,  1912,  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work  in  drawing  will  give  the  pupil  another  means  of  expression, 
help  him  to  see,  and  assist  in  teaching  him  self-control,  carefulness,  and  patience.  He 
should  also  learn  something  of  the  masterpieces  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing, and  of  the  men  whose  genius  has  influenced  the  world. 

FIRST  TEAR. 

(Two  periods  a  week.) 

Design, 

LeacHng  prineiplfs, — Suitability,  balance,  rhythm,  and  harmony  as  developed  in 
borders  and  surface  repeats,  book  covers,  tiles,  etc.  Arrangements  of  straigjit 
and  curved  lines  (geometric  and  abstract  forms).  Use  of  squared  paper  in  design. 
Application  of  units  to  inclosing  forms.  Rhythm  of  tone,  use  of  three  and  four 
notes. 

Constructive  design. — ^Fitness  to  purpose  in  material  and  form  of  simple  objects  designed 
by  class,  with  decoration  and  perspective  sketches  of  same. 

Lettering. — Single  line  letters  are  used  and  also  the  Roman  text,  with  application  to 
book  covers,  portfolios,  etc. 

1  Caroline  Budd,  free-hand  drawing.    Frank  Hulse,  inw*hanlcal  drawing. 
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8BC0ND  YEAR. 

(Two  periods  a  week.) 

Representation. 

Penpeetive  principles. — Theory  and  practice.    Parallel  and  angular  perspective. 

Tyx>e8  forms  and  simple  objects  resembling  them,  drawn  above  and  below  the 

eye,  alone  or  in  simple  groups,  in  accented  outline,  flat  tones  showing  values  and 

in  simple  light  and  diade.    Drawings  from  furniture  having  straight  lines, 

Memory  drawings  of  objects  made  from  description. 
Nature  forms, — Botanical  and  biological  drawings  made  from  Bpecimens  and  from 

memory. 
Landscape.—Copy  of  landscape  by  Woodbury.    Sketches     from  school  windows. 

Landscape  in  flat  tone  used  as  illustration. 
J^ose. — Sketching  from  pose.    Use  of  squared  paper  to  enlarge  figure.    Material  used: 

Pencil,  crayon,  and  charcoal. 

History  of  art. 
(One  period  a  week  for  thoee  pupfls  having  second-year  drawing.) 

Bgjfpt,--The  Pyramids  and  Sphynx.    The  Tombs  of  Beni-Hassan.    Temples  of 

Edfou,  Kamac,  and  Luxor.    GoUossi  of  Memnon. 
Greek  or^— Olympic  games  and  influence  on  Greek  sculpture.    Architecture,  Akrop- 

olis,  Parthenon,  Erechtheum  Nike  Apteros.    Drawing  of  Greek  columns  and 

details  of  ornament. 
Roman. — Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting. 
Saracenic. — Architecture  and  decoration. 

Byiantine  and  Romanesque. — ^Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting. 
Oothic. — ^Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting. 
Cathedral  towns  of  England  and  France. 

THIRD  YEAR. 
(Two  periods  a  week.) 
Design. 

Decorative  design, — ^Adaptation  of  plant  forms  to  purposes  of  design,  as  bilateral  of 
balanced  unites,  in  borders  and  surface  repeats,  showing  a  variety  of  geometric 
plans,  relating  by  use  of  lines.  Plant  form  adapted  to  inclosing  forms.  Space 
breaking,  subordination  to  line,  to  center,  to  size.  Composition :  Plant,  landscape, 
and  figure.  Rhythm  of  tone  and  color  harmony.  Study  of  Japanese  prints  and 
oriental  rugs. 

Constructive  design. — Objects  having  suitable  handles.  Simple  pieces  of  furniture. 
Interiors.    Simple  plan  for  a  house  or  bunglaow. 

Lettering. — ^Use  of  Roman  text,  also  original  lettering  to  suit  purposes  of  design.    Study 
of  medieval  manuscripts. 
Materials  used  in  work:  Pencil,  charcoal,  water  color,  ink. 
Upon  completion  of  the  third-year  work  in  design,  the  pupil  will  be  admitted  to  a 

class  in  applied  design  (two  periods  a  week),  where  he  will  learn  through  experiment 

the  different  requirements  of  various  mediums,  since  all  work  done  must  be  from  his 

own  design,  and  may  be  as  follows: 

Fabrics, — Stenciling,  block  printing,  and  needlework  for  curtains,  sofo  cushions, 
table  covers,  apparel,  etc. 

Leather. — Stenciled,  cut,  tooled,  as  in  cardcase,  book  cover,  bag,  blotter  comers, 
portfolio,  etc. 
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Metal. — Hammered,  etched,  pierced,  as  in  tray,  candle  shade,  lantern,  watch  fob, 

pendant,  buckle,  hatpin,  etc. 
Wood. — Stained  or  carved  for  boxes,  clock  frames,  bookracks,  etc. 

FOURTH  PERIOD. 

(Two  periods  a  week.) 

Representation, 

• 

Perspective  principles, — ^Parallel,  angular,  and  oblique  perspective.    Object  diawing 
full  values.    Furniture  and  interiors.    Memory  drawing  from  dictation. 

Plant  study. — ^Decorative  composition.    Drawing  in  full  values. 

Landscape. — ^Tone  drawing  from  masterpieces.    Out  of  door  study.    Study  of  prin- 
ciples of  line  and  color  composition  in  Japanese  prints. 

Pose. — Figure  composition  from  draped  model. 

Archiieciural  detail. 

Historic  ornament. — Materials  used:  Pencil,  charcoal,  crayon,  water  color,  and  ink. 
Upon  completion  of  this  course  advanced  work  in  representation  is  offered,  and 

includes  drawing  from  still  life  and  the  cast,  landscape  and  figure  composition  and 

illustration  in  tone  and  color.    Design  and  representation  are  united  in  the  drawing 

of  posters,  bookplates,  etc.,  and  sketches  are  made  from  nature  and  the  draped  model. 

History  of  Painting. 

FIRST  term. 
(One  period  a  week  for  the  pupUs  having  fourth-year  drawing.) 

1.  Egyptian  wall  decorations,  mummy  wrappings,  and  parchments. 

2.  Greek  vase  painting:  Prehistoric,  archaic,  black  figured  and  red  figured  ware. 

3.  Italian:  Giotto,  Botticelli,  Raphael,  Michaelangelo,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci 

4.  French:  David,  Delacroix,  the  Barbizon  group.  Millet,  and  Corot. 
6.  Dutch:  Van  Eyck,  Memling,  Rubens,  and  Rembrandt. 

6.  Spanish:  Velasquez  and  Murrillo. 

7.  English:  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  pre-Raphaelite  school.  Turner, 
and  Ruskin. 

8.  Modem  portrait  painters:  Sargent,  Whistler,  Cecilia  Beaux,  Alexander,  Watts, 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Carolus  Duran.  Compare  with  early  portrait  pamteis: 
Rembrandt,  Van  Dyke,  Holbein,  Velasquez,  Raphael. 

9.  Landscape  painting  to-day:  Enneking,  Woodbury,  Davis,  Eaula,  Lucy  Conaat 
Monet,  Whistler,. and  others.  Early  landscape  painting:  Claude  Lorraine,  Ruisdad, 
Rembrandt,  Titian,  Turner. 

10.  Mural  painting:  Boston  library.  Congressional  Library,  Appellate  Court,  New 
York.    Early  mural  decorations.  Van  Eyck,  Giotto,  Michaelangelo. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

The  mechanical  drawing  courses  are  five  in  number  and  cover  the  rudimeutB  of 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing.  These  courses  are  designed  to  cover  the 
principal  conventions  and  the  most  important  mechanical  principles  and  ardutectural 
details.  As  far  as  possible,  commercial  drawing-room  practice  will  take  the  place 
of  ornate  rendering.  The  student,  in  order  to  satis&ctorily  complete  his  couzae, 
must  give  evidence  of  the  understanding  of  what  he  does,  as  well  as  correct  technique 
in  rendering  his  work.  Also  he  must  both  give  the  required  time  and  complete  Hie 
work  assigned  for  any  course  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  such  course. 

The  courses  are  as  follows,  and  may  be  b^gun  at  the  opening  of  the  sdiool  year, 
either  in  September  or  in  February: 
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Coune  L  Fint  year,  three  periods  per  week,  114  hours  during  the  year.    Designed 
to  include  the  following: 

Ui\  A  system  of  good  lettering. 

[&)  The  care  and  use  of  instruments.  ^ 

[c)  Simple  geometric  constructions. 

The  ordinary  conventions  of  mechanical  drawing, 
(e)  The  working  drawing,  with  knowledge  of  its  purpose  and  use. 

The  development  of  the  surfaces  of  the  simple  type  forms  and  discussions  as 
to  their  application. 
{g)  Simple  problems  in  interesting  type  forms. 

Course  II.  Second  year,  three  periods  per  week,  114  hours  during  the  year.    This 
course  will  continue  the  work  of  Course  1,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  theory  of  projection,  with  special  emphasis  upon  orthographic  projection 

and  the  angles  of  projection. 
h)  Problems  involving  the  projection  of  lines  and  of  type  forms. 
c)  The  application  of  the  above  problems  to  the  intersection  of  solids  and  the 
development  of  the  surfaces  of  such  intersecting  solids,  with  discussions  of  ap< 
plication  to  heating  and  ventilating,  and  sheet  metal  work. 
The  development  of  oblique  forms,  both  cylindrical  and  conical. 
e)  Screw  h^uls,  tapped  holes,  and  bolts,  with  correct  proportions  and  applications. 
The  drawing  of  machine  parts  from  models. 

Coune  m.  Third  year,  two  periods  per  week,  76  hours  during  the  year,  continues 
the  work  of  Coiuse  II  and  includes: 

(a)  Such  geometric  constructions  as  refer  to  the  constructbn  of  mechanical  devices 

for  transmitting  or  changing  motion. 
'&)  The  construction  of  spur  gearmg  using  the  involute  system, 
fc)  The  construction  of  simple  cams  and  the  study  of  their  uses. 
\a)  The  slide  valve  diagram. 
[e)  Special  study  of  medianical  movements  and  the  use  of  handbooks. 

Cowee  IV.  Fourth  year,  two  periods  per  week,  76  hours  during  the  year,  includes 
the  extension  of  Course  III  to  more  complicated  problems  and  includes: 
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Problems  dependent  upon  the  prismatoid  formula. 
The  use  of  tne  force  polygon  in  mechanics. 
Problems  of  mechanics. 
Designs  of  truss,  retaining  waD,  foundations  or  dam. 


Course  V.  Fourth  year,  two  periods  per  week,  76  hours  during  the  year,  is  designed 
Efpecially  for  students  who  have  already  taken  Courses  I,  II,  and  III,  and  who  wish 
some  architectural  work.    It  includes: 

(a)  Study  of  the  Roman,  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders. 
(5)  Forms  of  moldings,  arches,  doors,  windows,  etc. 

(c)  Details  of  construction — ^windows,  doors,  stairs,  framing,  and  cornice. 

(d)  Interpretation  and  analysis  of  aesthetic  principles  in  u^itecture  and  readings 

ana  study  of  sketches  by  famous  artists. 

(e)  Study  of  the  arrangement,  form,  and  proportions  of  rooms  as  to  utility,  conven- 

ience, location,  lighting,  etc.    Also  the  study  of  openings  and  porches,  of 
general  proportions,  ana  the  study  of  materials. 

(f)  The  plan,  front  elevation,  side  elevation,  and  sectional  elevation  of  a  building. 
(^)  Such  special  reading  and  study  as  is  necessary  to  a  thorough  imderstanding 

of  the  subjects  treated. 

NBWABK,  K.  J.> 

For  the  most  part  the  work  in  Newark  is  still  electiye,  but  each  year  the  classes 
increase  in  number  and  in  size.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  but  one  high  school  in 
Newark,  with  two  instructors  in  the  art  department.  There  are  now  three  buildings 
and  a  fourth  anticiiMited.  The  growth  of  the  art  department  has  been  proportionate 
and  demands  to-day  eight  instructors,  with  a  ninth  needed.    The  high-school  work  in 

1  Eva  E.  Struble,  sapervisor. 
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art  is  now  organized  under  two  headB,  commercial  and  domestic,  as  tabulated: 
Commercial: 

'  Advertising — ^poster,  street-car,  magazine. 

Window  display. 

Wood— furniture,  light  craft. 

Brass,  silver— jewelry,  light  craft. 

,  Leather-^desk  implements,  covers,  mats,  etc. 


Composition. 
Design. 
Perspective. 
Color. 


Domestic: 

Composition,   tt  •  x    •     j         ^'       i.  i       • 

J.    .  Home — interior  decoration,  house  planning 

p^^V.        *  Costume— gowns,  scarfs,  etc. 

^^^®^^®-    Design— textUee,  leather,  etc. 

POBT  DEPOSIT,  MD.i 

The  work  is  compulsory  in  the  first  and  second  forms  and  elective  thereafter.  Each 
student  has  40  minutes  twice  a  week,  but  advanced  students  often  devote  much  more 
time  to  this  branch. 

The  first  form  takes  up  the  perspective  of  the  circle  in  September,  studying  theory 
and  practice  from  flat  disks  and  progressing  to  still  life  studies,  where  the  circle  in 
various  positions  and  relations  is  part  of  a  problem,  including  perspective,  values,  and 
composition.  An  occasional  lesson  in  plant  form  varies  the  work.  December  is 
devoted  to  Christmas  work,  where  the  student  wishes  to  do  so.  In  January  they  take 
up  the  study  of  the  figure  from  the  pose,  working  very  simply  for  action,  proportion, 
and  character  of  line.  In  the  spring  we  devote  ourselves  to  trees  and  simple  land- 
scape dealing  with  perspective,  linear  and  aerial,  reduced  to  their  simplest  forma 

The  second  form  begins  the  school  year  with  the  perspective  of  the  rectangle, 
blocks,  books,  shut  and  open,  boxes,  an  open  door  and  the  appearance  and  construc- 
tion of  a  house.  They  also  take  up  life  work  in  January,  carrying  it  on  to  more  diffi- 
cult phases,  but  kieeping  the  handling  more  strong  and  simple.  When  the  spring 
comes,  early  in  Maryland,  they  work  out  of  doors  on  pleasant  days,  drawing  directly 
from  buiMings  and  studying  the  bare  trees.  The  permission  to  work  out  of  doars  is 
conditional  on  the  steadiness  of  application  and  satisfactoriness  of  the  results.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  lettering  in  both  forms.  The  work  in  design  is  done  in 
connection  with  the  department  of  manual  training. 

In  the  third  form  work  becomes  elective,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  find  out  the 
lines  on  which  each  student  can  develop  most  effectually.  Some  very  good  work 
has  been  done  in  life,  landscape,  and  in  color,  and  drawings  of  interiors  are  to  be 
developed  another  year. 

We  bear  in  mind  in  the  plan  of  work  such  training  as  will  be  needed  or  useful  in 
the  career  of  an  engineer,  the  detail  work  required  by  doctors  and  scientists  in  illustrat- 
ing theories  and  written  matter,  the  needs  of  a  student  who  may  want  to  enter  an  art 
school,  and  the  training  useful  to  one  who  shows  a  taste  for  newspaper  or  commercial 
work.  The  study  of  composition  in  one  form  or  another  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
effort  is  made  to  so  arrange  the  problems  offered  that  each  student  will  be  taxed  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability,  but  no  one  subjected  to  the  discouragement  of  a  demand 
beyond  his  best  powers. 

ST.  LOmS,  MO.* 

High  School  Course  of  Study — Dbawing. 

OENERAIi  NOTES. 

The  outline  is  not  arranged  according  to  the  order  i  i  which  each  topic  is  to  be 
sented,  but  according  to  the  amount  of  time  to  be  given. 

1  E.  W.  Coleman,  instructor.  *  (Mrs.)  M.  E.  Riley,  supervisor. 
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Work  from  plants  and  out-of-door  study  must  be  arranged  according  to  weather, 
material  that  can  be  obtained,  etc.,  and  should  be  done  whenever  all  conditions  are 
favorable. 

Throughout  the  course,  growth  and  development— not  finished  work— should  be 
the  aim. 

The  time  allotted  for  each  topic  should  be  given  to  it. 

The  time  allotted  includes  all  preliminary  work — that  is,  all  practice  work  done 
by  the  pupils  and  the  development  of  the  lesson  by  the  teacher. 

The  amount  of  work  done  in  the  allotted  time  by  the  average  pupil  should  be  the 
measure  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished. 

Pupils  should  be  marked  not  only  upon  the  quality  of  work,  but  also  upon  the  quan-* 
tity  done. 

SUBJECTS  TO   BE  TAUOHT. 

[Oenenl  conne  for  all  the  high  schoob.] 

Object  worh. — ^All  still-life  studies. 

Plant  studies. 

Life  worh. — ^Human  figure. 

Lcmdscape.-^Mt  of  doors,  including  buildings,  roof  studies,  street  scenes,  land- 
scapes, etc. 

Design. — ^Both  decorative  and  constructive,  including  the  actual  making  of  things. 

ColUciions. — ^Tlie  collection  of  art  pottery,  draperies,  books,  casts  showing  orna- 
ments, art  journals,  alphabets  (one  set  for  each  teAcher),  Initial  letters,  examples  of 
designs,  Japanese  books,  prints,  reproductions,  reproductions  of  pencil  and  ink 
sketches  and  all  material  belonging  to  the  school  should  be  used  constantly  in  lessons 
and  should  be  where  the  pupils  can  have  access  to  them  and  make  use  of  them. 

Design. — ^Throughout  the  four  years'  cotirse  the -aim  should  be  to  give  the  pupils 
an  understanding  of  the  underlying  principles  of  good  design,  and  the  ability  to  enjoy 
and  appreciate  good  design  when  they  see  it. 

METHODS  OF  WORK. 

Pencil  and  charcoal. — ^More  time  should  be  given  to  the  x>encil  work  than  to  charcoal. 

Lanscape. — In  addition  to  the  work  in  landscape  using  water  color  alone,  very 
interesting  effects  can  be  obtained  by  making  studies  using  charcoal  and  fiat  tones 
of  color  over  it. 

Water  color. — ^AU  water  color,  except  design,  is  to  be  done  on  wet  paper.  No  opaque 
color  should  be  used  in  representation  (still  life,  plant  studies,  landscape,  etc.)  on 
white  paper. 

Working  upon  the  same  study  or  exercises  along  any  of  the  lines  of  work  planned 
should  be  continued  only  long  enough  for  each  pupil  to  have  made  a  sufficient  effort 
to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  exercise. 

Talented  pupils  and  those  that  work  very  rapidly  should  fill  the  time  by  doing  more 
of  the  same  sort  of  work.  In  sketching,  studies  may  be  done  from  different  points 
of  view. 

Each  pupil  should  write  his  name,  class,  and  date  on  all  i>apers  and  pieces  of  work 
when  completed. 

MATERIAL. 

Helps  in  lessons  and  designs. — Japanese  books,  textiles,  illustration  of  surface,  bor- 
ders, units  (rosettes,  bilaterals,  radiating  designs,  single  complete  units,  elements 
and  combinations)  and  spotting  should  be  collected  and  used  in  lessons  in  design. 

Plant  studies. — ^Plant  studies  should  be  kept  fresh  and  be  arranged  artistically. 
Glasses  of  wet  sand  wlU  keep  the  plants  fresh  long  enough  to  work  from. 
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The  arranging  of  the  plants  should  be  part  of  the  pupils'  training  as  well  as  maknig 
sketches  and  studies  from  them. 

Shadow  boxes, — All  studies  requiring  backgrounds,  and  involving  the  study  of  lig^t 
and  shade,  should  be  arranged  in  shadow  boxes. 

Models — Human  figure. — ^In  the  latter  lessons  a  great  deal  of  interest  wiU  be  added 
by  interesting  costuming  in  the  study  of  the  human  figure. 

Still  life. — Special  attention  should  be  given,  in  the  composition  of  groups  of  still 
life,  to  color  combinations,  both  m  regard  to  the  objects  themselves,  and  also  to  the 
backgrounds  against  which  they  are  arranged. 

The  form,  size,  texture  and  arrangement  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  one 
another. 

Studies  must  be  placed  both  above  the  eyes  and  below  the  eyes,  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  time  being  given  to  the  studies  placed  below  the  eyes. 

First  half  of  the  first  year, 

[Allowing  five  weeks  for  incidental  intemiptioDS.] 

WeekB. 

1.  DMign— Leading  principles 

3.  Plant  study— Pencil 

3.  Object  study— PenclL 

4.  Out-oMoor  study j- 

5.  Life— Human  figure 

6.  Domestic  art 

Second  half  of  the  first  year. 

[Allowing  five  weeks  for  incidental  interruptions.] 

1.  Design— Blockprint 4 

3.  Plant  studv—<7harcoal  (full  values) 3 

3.  Object  study— Charooal  (full  values) 4 

4.  Out-of-door  study ." 1 

6.  Life— Hiunan  figure 3 

6.  Domestic  art > 1 

First  half  of  the  second  year. 
[Allowing  five  weeks  for  inoidental  intentiptioDS.] 


1.  Clay  modeling;^ 

3.  Plant study--water color 

3.  Object  study— Charcoal  (full  values). 

4.  Out^)f-door  study 

6.  Life— Human  figure 

6.  Domestic  art 


Second  half  of  the  second  year. 
[Allowing  five  weeks  for  incidental  interruptions.] 

1.  Clay  modeling. I 

2.  Plant  study— Water  color  (full  values) S 

1 .  Obiec t  study— Water  color  (fuU  values) 3 

4.  Out-of-door  study 1 

6.  Life— Human  figure 3 

0.  Domestic  art 1 

First  half  of  the  third  year. 
[AUowing  five  weeks  for  inoidental  intemiptions.] 

Art  history— One  single  period  a  week 15 

All  other  subjects  counted  in  weeks  of  four  periods  each. 

1.  Design— Leather 6 

3.  Plant  study— Water  color  (full  values) 3 

3.  Object  study— Water  color  (fuU  values) 4 

4.  Out-of-door  study 1 

6.  Life— Human  figure 3 

-  Second  half  of  the  third  year. 
[Allowing  five  weeks  for  incidental  interruptions.] 

Art  history- One  single  period  a  week 15 

Ail  other  subjects  counted  in  weeks  of  four  periods  each. 

1 .  Design— Leather  book 

2.  Plant  study— Water  color  (full  values) 

3.  Object  study— Water  color  (full  values) 

4.  Out-of-door  study 

6.  Life— Human  figure 
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First  half  of  the  fourth  year. 

[Allowing  five  weeks  for  incidental  interruptions.] 

Weeks. 

Art  history— One  single  period  a  week 16 

All  other  subjects  ooonted  In  weeks  of  four  periods  each. 

1.  Metal  work—Bowl 5 

3.  Plant  study— Water  color  (full  values) 3 

3.  Object  study— Water  color  (full  values) 3 

4.  Ouvof-door  study— Charcoal  with  water  color 3 

&  Lif(»— Human  figure. 2 

Second  half  of  the  fourth  year. 

[Allowing  six  weeks  for  incidental  intermiptions.] 

Art  history— One  single  period  a  week. 14 

All  other  subjects  counted  in  weeks  of  four  periods  each. 

1.  Metal  work 5 

2.  Design— Stencil 4 

8.  Plant  study— Water  color  (full  values) 3 

4.  Life— Human  figure 2 

Art  History. 

third  year. 

I.  Ancient  and  Middle  Ages. 

1 .  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 4 

3.  Greek  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 10 

3.  Roman  architecture,  sculptiuv  and  painting 6 

Pagan  and  early  Christian  art. 


4.  Saracenic  architecture  and  decoration 1 

ft.  Bysantine  and  Romanesque  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 3 

0.  Gothic  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 6 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

II.  Eenaissance  and  Modem  Art. 

1.  Art  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 2 

Sculpture  precursors  of  renaissance. 
Begmnings  of  paintings. 

3.  Art  of  the  fifteenth  century 3 

3.  Art  of  theslxteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 7 

4.  Renaissance  in  Germany 2 

6,  Renaisaanoe  In  Spain 2 

0.  Art  in  the  Netherlands,  including  engraving 3 

7.  Modem  art,  French,  German,  Swedish,  Dutch,  American 10 

LOS  ANQSLES,  CAI..^ 

Art. 

Purpose. — ^The  purpose  of  a  course  in  art  is  to  attain  the  artistic  habit  of  mind;  to 
cultivate  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  by  observation,  by  reproducing 
what  is  seen,  by  cultivating  the  imagination  through  evolving  new  creations,  by  help- 
ing students  to  acquire  a  sense  of  power  through  skill  in  technique  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  harmony  of  color;  to  utilize  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  their 
technical  attainments;  to  give  labor  esthetic  expression;  and  to  assist  in  raising  the 
standard  of  civic  art  in  the  community. 

Scope. — The  scope  of  the  work  in  art  in  the  intermediate  and  high  schools  includes 
practice  in  handling  the  different  media  for  artistic  expression;  pictorial  represen- 
tation of  objects  within  and  without  the  classroom;  studies  from  life;  designing;  illus- 
tration; domestic  decoration;  clay  modeling;  applied  art  work  in  wood,  metal,  and 
other  materials;  art  history  and  art  appreciation,  either  by  lectures  or  by  the  study  of 
text. 

Methods. — ^In  teaching  pupils  to  see  with  imderstanding,  to  do  without  loss  of  indi- 
viduality, to  repeat  again  and  again  without  discouragement  in  order  to  acquire  skill, 

1  ICay  Gearhart,  supervisor. 
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it  is  necessary  that  Uie  teacher  be  master  of  many  methods.  Variety  of  methods  as 
well  as  of  work  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  different  powers  of  the  individual,  to 
become  an  adept  in  developing  a  love  for  proportion,  rhythm,  and  harmony  indifferent 
pupils  a  teacher  must  approach  them  at  different  angles  and  with  different  methods, 
with  the  idea  of  thought  in  the  conception,  delight  in  the  work,  and  adaptation  to 
use  and  environment. 
B7. 

Object  drawing — Simple  groups  in  outline,  color  schemes  in  flat  tones;  perspecii?e 
outline  studies  from  books,  boxes,  etc. 

Plant  study — Flower,  seed  pods,  etc.;  composition;  decorative  treatment. 

Landscape  composition. 
A7. 

Color — Color  charts,  color  schemes,  making  of  color  book. 

Design — ^Work  from  plant  study  of  previous  term;  block  printing,  stencils;  apply 
to  simple  articles  of  use. 

Picture  study. 
B8. 

Object  drawing — Continuation  of  seventh  grade. 

Plant  study — Continuation  of  seventh  grade. 

Picture  study — ^Landscape  compositions  applied  to  book  covers,  etc. 
A8. 

Color — Color  schemes,  complementary  and  analagous;  study  of  color  prints;  appli- 
cation of  color  schemes. 

Design — Study  of  space  relations,  applied  to  articles;  abstract  problems  developed 
from  plant  study;  stencils. 
B9. 

Object  drawing — Proportion;  composition;  perspective. 

Plant  study. 

Lettering. 

Optional — Design  in  connection  with  special  work;  applied  art. 
A9. 

Plant  study. 

Design — Space  relation;  space  filling. 

Lettering. 

Applied  art. 

Optional — Design  in  connection  with  special  work. 
BIO. 

Freehand  sketching — Perspective,  interiors  and  exteriors,  or  design  for  special  work. 

Object  drawing. 

Composition. 

Lettering. 
AlO. 

Historic  ornament. 

Design — Invention  and  adaptation. 

Applied  art. 
Bll. 

Cast  and  pose  drawing. 

Figure  composition,  decoration. 

History  of  art. 
All. 

Historic  ornament. 

Design — Constructive  and  decorative. 

Applied  art. 
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B12. 

Ckmtmue  BU. 
A12. 
History  of  art. 
Applied  design. 
Applied  art. 

DOMESTIC  ART  OUTLINE. 

Design— Spacing,  tucks,  ruffles;  for  outline,  darning,  couching,  etc.,  applied   to 

simple  bag  or  border. 
Color — Complementary  and    analagous   schemes;  freehand   sketches;  proportion; 
composition. 
A9. 
Design— For  needlework,  sicallops,  French  embroidery,  applied  to  towels,  waists, 

doilies,  etc. 
Color. 

Freehand  sketches. 
BIO. 
Design — ^For  needlework;  long  and  short,  solid;  pillow  top;  costume  design. 
Color — ^Interiors;  home  plans. 
AlO. 
Design — Lettering  and  monograms,  applied  to  household  linens. 
Costume  design. 
Color  schemes. 
Home  plans. 

Mechanical  Dhawino. 

In  Intermediate  Schools. 
(Non.— "  M  "  indicates  mechanioal  drawing.) 

Ml.  Eighth  grade:  Line  work,  dimensions,  arrangement  of  views,  drawing  to  scale, 
and  some  inking. 
Freehand  sketching  from  objects  accompanied  by  working  drawings  of  same. 
Lettering. 
M2.  Continuation  of  Ml. 
M3.  Continuation  of  eighth-grade  work,  introducing  to  engineering,  architecture,  and 

the  trades. 
M4.  Continuation  of  M3. 

Purpose, — It  is  the  general  purpose  to  prepare  all  students  who  take  this  work  either 
for  going  into  employment  at  the  completion  of  their  school  work,  or  to  enter  any  of 
the  city  high  schools  and  continue  their  drawing  in  any  of  the  various  special  courses 
offered. 

In  High  Schools. 

Mechanical-drawing  courses  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  course  of  study  being 
pursued. 

College  preparatory  drawing  consists  of  one  term  of  plane  geometrical  and  construc- 
tional drawing;  one  term  of  BoHd  geometrical  drawing,  intersections  and  developments, 
as  required  by  the  State  university. 

Mechanic-arts  drawing  prepares  for  engineering  courses  in  the  universities,  continu- 
ing the  six-year  courses  in  the  city  high  schools,  or  practical  use  in  industrial  pursuits. 

Normal  manual  training  drawing  offers  training  in  geometrical  drawing,  the  develop- 
ments and  intersections;  also  furniture,  pattern  making,  and  machine  drawing. 

16827**— 14 13 
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Pattern  makiiigy  cabioetmaking,  foundry,  forge,  and  machine  ehop  drawing  ooneigti 
of  special  training  in  preparing  working  drawings,  useful  and  rational  designs  conaiateBi 
witii  good  shop  practice. 

Machine  drafting  offers  a  special  training  in  mechanical  drawing  involving  shop 
practice,  machine  design,  detailing,  and  drawing-room  methods,  in  which  the  student 
is  given  sufficient  practice  to  prepare  dependable  drawings  with  neatness  and  dispatdt 

Engineering,  mechanical,  and  electrical  drawing  gives  practice  in  the  preparing  of 
designs,  details,  working  drawings,  estimates,  graphics,  mathematical,  mechanic], 
and  electrical  determinations. 

The  above  courses  of  drawing  all  give  practice  in  sketching,  dimensioning,  letten% 
tracing,  and  blue  printing.  They  are  intended  to  be  both  practical  and  educational 
In  all  except  the  college  preparatory  drawing  the  student  is  inmiediately  called  upon 
to  prepare  himself  to  produce  rational  working  drawings,  established  methods  ire 
explained,  and  original  thought  encouraged  and  developed.  It  is  hoped  that  anyone 
compelled  to  drop  out  at  any  time  will  have  derived  some  tangible  benefit  from  this 
work.  » 

The  following  drawing  may  occur  in  different  grades,  depending  upon  the  course  d 

study  followed  by  the  pupil: 

No.  Periodi 

weeks.  veeL 
M3. 
Introductory  to  engineering  and  the  trades.    Line  work,  arrangement  of  views,  dimensianing, 
drawing  to  scale,  inking,  freehand  sketching  of  objects  accompanied  byworkingdJBwines 

of  same,  lettering 20 

M3c. 

Machine  drafting.    Same  as  M3,  except  amount  of  time 20 

M4. 

Continuation  of  M3 20 

M4c. 

Continuation  of  M3c 20 

Mfi. 
Mechanical  engineering,  mechanic  arts,  pattern  making,  foige,  foundry,  machine  shop.    The 
preparing  of  general  draw  Ings  and  detauing  same  from  the  prints  of  machine  parts,  perspeo- 

live  drawings,  sketches,  data, etc 20 

M5a. 

Electrical  engineering.    Same  as  M5,  except  the  substitution  of  electrical  far  machine  parts.. .  20 
M5b. 
Normal  manual  training,  cablnetmaklng.    Same  as  M5,  except  the  substituting  of  furniture 

and  woodwork  for  the  machine  parts 20 

M5c. 

Machine  drafting.    Same  as  M5,  except  amount  of  time 20 

M6. 
Mechanical  engineering,  mechanic  arts,  pattern  making,  forge,  foundry,  machine  shop— the 

preparing  of  general  draw  ings  and  detiuling  same  from  machines  and  machine  parts 20 

M6a. 
Electrical  engineering.    The  preparing  of  general  drawings  and  detailing  same  for  eleetilcal 

machinery  and  apparatus 20 

M6b. 
Normal  manual  training.    Cablnetmaklng.    Same  as  M6,  exoept  that  meet  of  the  work  is 

in  woodwork 20 

M6c. 

Machine  drafting.    Same  as  M6,  except  amount  of  time 20 

M7.  '         *^ . 

Mechanical  engineering,  mechanic  arts.    The  preparing  of  working  drawings  involving  the 

consideration  of  transmissions,  gearing,  and  mechanical  movements 20 

M7a. 
Electrical  engineering.    The  preparing  of  working  drawings,  involving  theoonsideratioii  ct 

transmissions,  gearmg,  and  electrlcaldevices 20 

M7c. 

Machine  drafting.    Same  as  M7,  except  amount  of  time 20 

Ms. 
Mechanical  engineering.    Mechanic  arts.    Designing  and  drawing  of  simple  machines  from 

formulas,  data,  and  accepted  practice,  graphics,  statics 20 

M8a. 

Electrical  engineering.    Same  as  M8,  as  applied  to  electrical  machinery 20 

M8c. 

Machine  drafting 20        U 

M9. 
Mechanical  engineering.    Machine  drafting.    Machine  design,  strength  and  seleotlon  of 

materials \ 20 

M9a. 

Electrical  engineering.    Electrical  machinery  designs,  strength  and  selection  of  materials ao 

MlO. 
Mechanical  engineering.    Machine  drafting.    M9  continued,  involving  the  graphics  of 
work,  operation,  efflciQDcy,  etc 20 
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No.  PerlodB 
of      per 
weeks,  week. 
IClOa. 
Electrical  engineering.    M9a  continued ,  involving  the  graphics  of  work;,  operation,  efficiency, 

etc 20  5 

Mil. 
Mechanical  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  machine  drafting.    Engineering  sketching, 
estimating,  caiculatmg,  designing^  and  illustrating  by  perspective  sketches,  sectioning, 

dimensionmg,  etc 20  5 

M12. 

University  preparatory.    Plane  geometrical  drawing,  as  required  by  State  university 20  5 

M13. 

University  preparatory.    Solid  geometrical  draw ing,  as  required  by  State  university 20  5 

M14. 

Machine  drawing.    Special  for  those  having  completed  M12  and  M13 20  5 

M15. 
Machine  drawing.    M14  continued 20  5 

SUIIVEYINO  DBAWmO. 

In  the  High  Schools.  No.  Periods 

of       per 
(Nora.— "S"  indicates  Surveying  Drawing.)  weeks,  week. 

81. 

Freehand  lettering.    Principles  of  the  Roman,  block,  and  ornate  alphabets 20  5 

82. 

Freehand  lettolng.    Continuation  of  SI  wm-k,  with  addition  of  English  and  German  texts  and 

the  general  arrangement  of  titles 20  5 

S3. 
Map  drawing.    Includes  the  usual  conventions  for  plane  surveying  with  practice  in  the  draw- 
ing ot  maps  from  models  fumi^ed  by  the  surveying  class 20  10 

84. 
Map  drawing.    A  continuation  of  S3  course  with  emphasis  upon  the  complete  map,  including 

tne  arrangement  of  title,  length,  and  bearing  of  each  boundary  line,  etc 20  10 

86. 
Surveying  drawings.    For  those  who  have  had  drawing  M12,  M13,  and  trigonometry ,  ccnsist- 
ing  of  field  work,  use  of  tape,  instruments,  plane  table,  plotting  from  work,  tracing,  and  blue 

prmting 20  5 

SO. 
Continuation  of  86 20  6 

ARCHITECTUBAL   DBAWING. 

In  the  High  Schools. 

CNoTE.— "  Ar"  indicates  Architecture.) 

A  four-year  course  as  outlined  is  intended  to  give  a  preliminary  training,  fitting  for  office  or  college. 
Courses  19, 20, 21,  and  22  are  sufficient  for  college  entrance  requirements. 

No.  Periods 
of        per 
weeks,  week. 
Aria. 
Line  work,  dimensioning,  arrangement  of  views,  drawing  to  scale,  freehand  sketching  of 

objects,  accompanied  by  working  drawings  of  same 20  5 

Arlb. 

Freehand  drawing  (composition  proportion),  elements  of  perspective,  pencil  work 20  6 

Ar2a. 

Continued  from  Arl,  with  special  application  to  work  in  architecture 20  6 

Ar2b. 

Continued  from  Arl,  pencil  and  colors 20  6 

ArS. 
Bungalow  design,  arrangement  of  rooms,  etc.,  study  of  interior  and  exterior  composition, 

styles 20  10 

Ar4. 

ArS  continued,  scale  and  full-size  details 20  10 

Ar5. 
2-story  houses,  study  of  staircases,  etc. ;  treatment  of  materials,  simple  rendering  in  pencil,  ink, 

or  color 20  10 

Are. 

Ar6  continued,  methods  of  estimating,  outlines  in  specffication  writing 20  10 

Ar7, 
Problem;   as  a  residence,  group  of  small  houses;   all  to  a  given  program  of  requirements. 

Study  of  Greek  orders 20  10 

ArS. 
Problem;  schoolhouse,  small  church,  office  building;  all  to  a  given  program  of  requirements. 

Study  of  Roman  orders 20  10 

Ar«. 
Study  of  classic  orders.    Lettering;  rendering  of  plates  of  classic  architectural  details 20  5 

ArlO. 
Study  of  the  orders  continued;  rendermg  in  various  media,  ink,  sepia,  and  color 20  6 

Aril. 
Elements  of  architectural  drafting;  working  drawing  of  simple  detail.    Plans  and  eleva- 
tions for  simple  bungalow 20  6 

Arl2. 
Continuation  of  preceding  Ar21 ;  plates  of  detaQs:  perspective  drawing  roidered  in  color 20  < 


No. 
of         per 
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0HAPHIC8. 

(Note.—"  G  "  IndicatM  On^Uct.) 


Gl. 

Engineering  lettering,  compofiltion  of  iorcee,  mo7ement«,  inTestigation  of  simple  frames, 

investigaaon  of  Ioa<u,  nonnal  and  eccentric 20         1€ 

G2. 

Complex^rames,  revenala  of  strewes,  design  and  detailing 20  tt 

8TBENGTH   OF  MATERIALS. 

(Note.— "Ss"  indicates  Strength  of  Materials.) 
Ssl. 

Theory  of  moments,  reactions,  fixtses,  in  materiab,  introducing  work  in  cement 20  6 

882. 
Continuation  of  theory  Ssl;  theory  of  deidgn;  laboratory  demcostratioos  in  wood,  steel,  stone, 
cement,  etc 20  « 

A  number  of  States  adopt  textbooks  in  drawings  in  which  case  the 
outlines  are  generally  planned  so  that  the  complete  course  is  based 
upon  these  publications.  The  same  is  true  of  a  number  of  cities  also. 
This  greatly  simplifies  the  work  of  the  supervisor,  but  is  an  additional 
expense  to  the  community.  However,  in  towns  without  special 
teachers  this  seems  to  be  a  very  helpful  means  of  presenting  the  work 
and  often  justi&es  the  extra  expense. 

Most  supervisors  and  teachers  make  constant  use  of  textbooks  and 
other  publications  as  illustrative  material,  which,  in  many  instances, 
are  cut  up  and  carefully  mounted  for  classroom  study. 


D.  APPLICATION  AND  CORRELATION. 

''Education  is  a  preparation  for  life."  Only  witbin  more  recent 
times  has  this  saying  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  life  of  the  child, 
as  weU  as  the  life  after  schooldays.  Just  when  drawing  began  to  be 
appUed  it  is  difficult  to  state,  but  certainly  its  application  has  been  a 
gradual  and  constant  growth. 

From  the  earliest  entrance  into  the  school  curriculum,  map  drawiog 
has  been  closely  correlated  with  the  study  of  geography.  With  the 
advent  of  manual  training  and  the  beginning  of  the  arts  and  crafts 
movement,  the  shop  problem  was  severely  criticized  from  the  stand- 
point of  good  design.  The  gradual  breaking  of  the  barriers  of  pro- 
fessional jealousy  and  pride  finally  resulted  in  the  correlation  of 
drawing  with  shopwork.  Design  resolved  itself  into  two  kinds, 
appUed  and  constructive,  the  one  meamng  surface  enrichment,  the 
other  design  which  entered  into  the  actual  construction  of  the  three- 
dimensional  problem. 

Thus  an  early  and  excellent  beginning  was  made,  and,  as  many 
and  varied  materials  found  their  way  into  the  schoohoom  in  the  form 
of  elementary  handwork,  it  was  found  that  to  divorce  drawing  and 
construction  was  impossible.  They  are  quite  inseparable,  the  one 
finding  its  natural  outlet  in  the  other. 
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The  actual  problems  were  at  first  more  or  less  abstract  and  um'elated 
to  any  particular  use  or  immediate  need.  Before  long,  however, 
the  other  school  work  began  to  receive  attention  from  the  supervisor 
and,  in  seeking  new  problems,  correlation  with  regular  school  subjects 
came  into  being.  In  addition  the  child's  outdoor  activities,  his  home 
environment)  and  his  social  life  began  to  be  studied;  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  drawing  and  design,  soon  followed  by  the  actual  construc- 
tive work,  were  directly  applied  to  the  child's  immediate  life. 

The  field  for  correlation  seems  almost  unlimited.  Even  a  casual 
survey  of  the  outlines  included  in  this  bulletin  will  show  how  closely 
both  drawing  and  construction  are  related  to  the  school  subjects  and 
to  each  other.  Illustrative  drawing  is  applied  to  the  reading  and 
story-telling,  to  history  and  to  geography.  Object  and  nature  draw- 
ing are  closely  associated  with  nature  study,  geography,  and  history. 

The  school  booklet  has  come  to  be  a  common  problem,  of  inesti- 
mable value,  in  relating  drawing,  design,  and  construction  to  any  and 
all  studies  in  the  curriculum.  Booklets  of  spelling,  writing,  arith- 
metic, history,  etc.,  are  eminently  successful  ways  of  enforcing  school 
teaching,  and  form  dignified  and  permanent  records  of  lasting  value. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey  writes: 

The  making  of  a  good  booklet  ijivolves  the  vital  correlation  of  several  school  topics 
and  proceases,  presents  many  opportunities  for  sound  instruction,  gives  a  wide  scope 
for  individuality,  aad  furnishes  genuine  trainiug  of  hand  and  eye.  From  such  work 
the  pupils  derive  more  pleasure  and  more  solid  satisfaction  than  from  any  other  school 
project  yet  discovered.* 

One  energetic  teacher  of  the  South'  suggests  most  interesting 
methods  of  adapting  the  booklet  problem.    She  writes  as  follows: 

If  drawing  is  to  take  its  place  in  our  elementary  schools  (respond  to  some  need  in 
the  pupils  everyday  life)  and  is  not  to  be  an  isolated  subject,  then  the  special-day 
program  and  the  club  work  that  is  now  a  part  of  our  southern  schools  must  come  in  for 
a  large  share  of  attention. 

In  this  special  program  and  club  work  drawing  has  been  so  correlated  as  to  be  of  the 
utmost  value.  The  drawing  correlated  with  a  study  of  our  State  has  been  the  means 
of  teaching  more  of  its  history  than  ever  before.  Space  will  not  permit  me  to  give  an 
outline  in  detail  or  to  show  how  correlation  with  English,  history,  spelling,  or  geog- 
raphy was  done  to  great  advantage  to  the  pupils,  in  tiiat  more  interest  was  shown  in 
the  lessons,  clearer  understanding  of  the  subjects  prevailed,  and  less  time  was  taken  to 
learn  the  assignments." 

These  schemes  of  correlation  and  problems  for  booklet  making 
foUow: 

Mississippi  Day. — Design  cover  for  booklet,  using  State  flower  as  unit  of  design. 
Illustrate  pages  on  following  subjects:  Discovery;  early  history;  soil;  agriculture; 
manufactures;  cities;  educational  institutions;  history  of  State  flags;  famous  men; 
legend  of  State  flower. 

1 "  Booklet  leaking,"  by  H.  T.  Bailey.    The  Prang  Co. 
*  Beasie  R.  Muiphy,  supervisor  of  drawing^  Meridian,  Hiss. 
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Arhof  Day. — ^Booklet  *'  In  Our  Forest,'*  same  to  contain  careful  diawings  and  descrip- 
tions of  trees  found  in  our  State,  also  legends  of  same.  Illustrate  papers  on  ''  XTses 
of  trees/*  ''Best  means  of  preserving  our  forest*'  (7tli  grades).  Arbor  Day  invitatloBB 
and  programs. 

Tomato  Clubs  (girla). — Each  member  designs  book-cover,  using  club  emblem  aa 
unit  of  design.  Illustrate  pages  for  book  on  ''  Club  yeU,''  Preparation  of  soil.  Culture, 
etc.    Make  and  design  cover  for  tomato  cookbook.  * 

Com  Club  (boys). — Illustrate  papers  on  methods  of  planting,  testing  of  seeds,  pcep- 
aration  of  ground,  enemies  of  the  plant,  harvesting  the  ciop,  marketing  the  crop  prod- 
ucts of  com. 

Cotton  Clubs  (boys). — ^Make  booklet  shape  of  cotton  bale.  Make  carefid  drawings 
and  give  descriptions  of  seed,  boll,  blossom,  boll  weevil,  picking  baskets,  bale,  sihip- 
ping,  cotton  products. 

Other  booklets  are  Health  Day,  Library  Day,  Field  Day,  Consolidation  of  Schoob 
(including  drawings  of  school  buildings,  etc.).  Our  Wild  Flowers. 

School  pageants  and  festivals  aie  a  fascinating  outlet  for  the  draw- 
ing work.  Historic  art  and  costume  and  historic  environment  are 
really  studied  and  actually  practiced  with  not  only  a  wealth  of  valu- 
able knowledge  gained,  but  intense  enjoyment  received.  The  "bug- 
bear'* of  discipline  is  swept  aside,  and  very  truly  has  some  one  said 
that  teaching  drawing  is  a  joyous  occupation.  A  school  outline  re- 
fers to  this  work  as  a  part  of  the  art  teaching.^ 

Wherever  possible  the  art  work  is  made  to  express  school,  home,  individual,  and 
social  interests.  The  course  as  indicated  is  a  separate  statement  of  the  grades;  it  is 
not  rigid  and  is  modified  whenever  special  reasons  for  doing  so  arise.  For  example, 
the  artistic  needs  of  the  festivals  often  furnish  excellent  problems  for  team  work. 
The  making  of  symbolic  decorations  for  the  gymnasium,  where  the  school  gathers, 
decorating  costumes  by  stencil  design  or  otherwise,  the  painting  of  scenes  for  the 
plays,  designing  stage  properties,  making  banners  and  devices  for  Christmas  proces- 
sionals, and  the  working  out  of  program  designs  are  typical  phases  of  festival  art  work 
which  introduce  an  excellent  stimulus  for  cooperative  effort. 

Childhood  games  and  sports  receive  their  due  attention.  Kites, 
boats,  sleds,  skees,  and  a  host  of  other  things  are  made,  after  being 
first  designed  in  the  drawing  room.  The  latest  and  one  of  the  very 
finest  forms  of  manual  training — printing — oflPers  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  the  applied  art  work. 

Illustrations  for  the  elementary  year  book  and  decorative  designs  for  other  school 
printing,  posters,  and  various  other  pieces  of  lettering  for  school  use  offer  opportuni- 
ties for  the  application  of  the  art  to  everyday  needs.  ^ 

The  home  is  also  studied  and  furniture  designed  and  made,  color 
schemes  are  rendered,  and  home  decoration  is  seriously  considered. 
A  direct  application  is  supplied  for  rug  and  wall-paper  design  and 
designs  for  all  home  furnishings.  In  the  lower  grades  actual  minia- 
ture (doll)  houses  are  furnished  complete,  with  color  schemes  and  all 
necessary  furniture- 
Even  different  countries  and  civilizations  are  studied  through  the 
drawing  and  handwork.     The  actual  lives  of  the  Indians,  the  Esqui- 

1 ''  A  course  of  study  in  art,"  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City.    Outlined  by  James  HaU. 
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moS;  the  eastern  nations;  and  the  western  nations  are  worked  out  in 
clay  on  the  sand  table  or  through  drawing  and  painting. 

Through  such  interesting  work  drawing  is  no  longer  a  "special 
subject/'  but  is  a  natural  and  necessary  means  of  development  in 
modem  education.  Its  value  must  lie  unquestioned  when  without 
it  the  modem  vital  and  concrete  problems  can  not  be  adequately 
studied.  But  the  correlation  must  be  natural,  never  forced.  The 
true  conception  of  the  real  meaning  of  drawing — the  arts — ^for  educa- 
tion at  least,  will  readily  show  its  place  in  relation  to  the  child  and 
to  school  work. 

Says  Miss  Emma  Church : 

As  to  the  work  and  industry  of  our  school  community  we  will  but  need  to  turn  to 
the  history  of  the  race  for  the  natural  order  of  development  of  the  forms  expression, 
and  we  £nd  the  arts  to  have  the  first  place,  and  those  always  first  that  call  for  motor 
expression,  such  as  games,  dances,  ceremonials,  song,  pottery,  weaving,  and  construc- 
tion of  various  things  of  use,  to  which  has  always  been  added  some  design  of  religious 
or  other  signification.  In  the  creation  of  these  various  things  much  thought  is  needed ; 
and  the  ingenious  teacher,  instead  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  his- 
tory as  unrelated  subjects,  can  create  a  necessity  for  their  use,  and  to  her  joy  will  it 
bo  found  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  teaching  children  anything  they  want  to  know 
when  they  have  use  for  their  knowledge.  We  might  eliminate  grammar  and  spelling, 
and  use  words  and  language  weU,  and  step  by  step  refine  their  use.  All  correlations 
shotdd  take  place  in  children's  consciousness,  instead  of  our  trying  to  correlate  subjects. 

Costume  design  and  personal  adornment  are  further  opportunities 
for  correlation.  Dresses,  hats,  belts,  collars,  bags,  jewelry,  etc.,  are 
designed,  constructed,  and  put  into  everyday  use.  Commercial 
courses  include  a  study  of  commercial  art;  industrial  courses  involve 
study  in  industrial  design;  and  classical  courses  demand  the  study  of 
the  arts  of  civilization. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  grade  teachers.  New  York  State  has  issued 
correlative  charts,*  based  on  the  elementary  syllabus.  Each  of  the 
three  charts,  in  which  certain  grades  are  grouped,  gives  page  refer- 
ences to  all  subjects  and  quotes  passages  wherein  the  drawing  and 
construction,  or  handwork,  may  be  utilized  and  closely  correlated 
with  each.  One  university^  has  gone  a  step  farther  than  this  and 
has  interwoven  all  subjecte,  including  drawing,  so  that  each  is  defi- 
nitely related  and  quite  dependent  upon  the  other. 

The  supervisor  of  to-day  never  formulates  his  outline  without  con- 
sidering all  these  forms  of  correlation,  and  abstract  teaching  is  seldom 
if  ever  heard.  Always  the  lesson  of  one  day  is  applied  on  another, 
and  the  final  result  is  a  work  of  immediate  and  often  lasting  value. 
The  fine  mental  training,  certainly,  is  never  lost,  and  the  growth  of 
art  appreciation  is  constantly  quickened  and  strengthened. 

The  broader  conception  of  the  idea  of  correlation  seeks  further  to 
stimulate  local  pride  in  the  designing  and  planning  of  decoration  for 

1  Worked  out  by  State  normal-school  teachers. 
*  Teachars'  Ck>Uege,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 
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the  school  and  other  public  buildings,  the  laying  out  of  the  schod 
grounds,  and  general  civic  improYement;  this  last  including  the 
abolishment  of  sign  boards,  the  cleaning  of  city  and  town  streets,  the 
study  of  lamp-posts,  hydrants,  watering  troughs,  monuments,  and 
all  other  objects  of  public  use.  Such  work,  however,  is  in  its  in- 
fancy and  requires  for  successful  operation  both  keen  intelligeiice 
and  excellent  training,  supplemented  by  constant  study.  But  the 
seed  has  already  been  sown,  and  a  number  of  cities  are  graduaDr 
developing  this  practical  application  of  principles  too  long  applied  to 
abstract  and  far-off  problems. 


E.  PICTUKE  STUDY  AND  SCHOOL  DECORATION'. 

Nearly  every  supervisor  gives  opportunity  for  picture  study  in  the 
drawing  course.  While  picture  painting  is  not  the  aim  of  the  teach- 
ing in  drawing,  any  more  than  novel  writing  or  the  composing  of 
poetry  is  the  aim  of  the  teaching  in  English,  art  appreciation  is  & 
main  issue;  and  a  study  of  fine  pictures,  showing  the  application  of 
principles  used  in  the  classroom,  is  of  great  value  in  obtaining  it 
The  mere  ability  to  recognize  great  works  of  art  is  a  source  of  constant 
enjoyment  and  a  means  of  stimulating  confidence,  factors  not  to  be 
lighUy  ignored. 

The  art  eense  is  a  product  of  education.  It  can  be  developed  in  accordance  with 
either  good  or  bad  principles,  high  ideals  or  low  ideals.  Refined  aesthetic  taste  comes 
from  culture,  and  that  is  the  basis  of  all  true  appreciation  of  art;  to  secure  this  cultnie 
we  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  artists  themselves.  The 
ideals  of  these  artists  will  have  much  influence  upon  the  world's  ideals;  tiie  greater 
the  artist  the  greater  the  influence;  and  therefore  the  more  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive  are  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  his  life  and  achievements. 

Emerson  said:  ''It  is  better  to  educate  a  hundred  people  to  appreciate  art  than 
to  educate  one  artist.'' 

I  believe  the  psychology  of  art  instruction  for  children  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  all 
subjects  contained  in  the  curriculum.  We  must  use  all  these  as  a  means  for  unfolding 
and  developing  the  human  spirit,  which  is  really  education  in  the  highest  sense, 
as  what  we  are  after  is  culture,  and  the  power  and  perfection  that  come  through  culture. 

Therefore  surround  the  child  with  all  that  makes  for  culture.  So  give  the  childreai 
the  best  in  art,  literature,  music,  and  in  all  subjects.^ 

Little  more  than  recognition  is  sought  in  the  early  grades;  but,  as 
the  pupil  progresses,  the  elements  of  perspective  and  composition 
are  considered.  In  the  upper  grades  and  high  school  the  tendency 
is  to  include  sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  minor  arts  and  crafts. 
Here  the  study  may  be  continued  outside  the  school  walls,  and  such 
subjects  as  pubhc  monuments,  sign  and  lamp  posts,  gates,  fences, 
walls,  etc.,  may  be  profitably  discussed. 

>  Ida  Hood  Clark,  in  "Symposiuin  on  Picture  Study.''    School  Arts  Book,  VoL  Vn,  No.  6. 
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Picture  study  is  taught  by  means  of  small  "pemiy"  pictures  for 
individual  pupils  and  large  wall  pictures  for  the  class  as  a  whole. 
Both  methods  have  certaia  advantages.  Small  pictures  are  much 
more  easily  handled,  and  they  may  be  mounted  and  preserved  with 
written  work  in  the  form  of  a  school  booklet.  Furthermore,  the 
expense  of  obtaining  wall  sizes  of  the  total  number  of  pictures 
usually  studied  would  eliminate  such  a  procedure  in  the  average 
school. 

Reference  to  the  outlines  reprinted  in  this  bulletin  will  give  typical 
pictures  used  in  each  grade. 

The  character  of  the  subject  depends  upon  many  things. 

While  the  child's  preferenc^es  are  not  the  only  factors  to  be  considered,  they  can 
not  be  ignored  if,  as  Jerome  Eddy  and  so  many  others  claim,  delight  is  the  purpose  of 
art.  The  wise  teacher  will  select  from  the  most  beautiful  things  in  every  realm  those 
which  awaken  a  response  in  the  child,  and  will  arrange  these  in  such  an  order  that  as 
the  child  passes  from  grade  to  grade  he  may  pass  from  one  stage  of  appreciation  to 
another  until,  perchance,  he  comes  to  delight  in  the  adult  *'best." 

A  rough  working  classification  seems  to  be  this: 

Primcary  grades:  Appreciation  of  the  story  in  pictures  about  pets,  little  children, 
home  life,  and  everyday  experience. 

Intermediate  grades:  Appreciation  of  the  story  in  pictures  about  wild  animals,  boys 
and  girls  in  action,  and  the  occupations  of  men  and  women. 

Orammar  grades:  Appreciation  of  the  story  and  of  how  it  is  told  by  selecting  and 
arranging  the  elements  of  the  pitcure.  First,  enjoyment  of  the  composition  or  design 
of  the  picture. 

High  school:  Appreciation  of  the  picture  itself,  its  composition,  its  technic,  its 
spirit  or  mood,  its  personal  message. 

Of  course,  these  overlap,  interlace,  flow  together,  according  to  the  picture,  the 
individuality  of  the  child,  and  the  temperament  of  the  teacher.  There  are,  in  the 
large,  but  two  subjects  in  picture  study— the  story  of  the  picture  and  the  art  of  the 
picture;  what  the  artist  has  to  say  and  how  he  says  it.  (The  archeological  study  of 
the  picture — who  painted  it  and  when,  to  what  school  the  artist  belonged,  where  the 
picture  is  hung,  and  how  much  it  is  worth — ^is  not  picture  study,  but  a  phase  of  his- 
tory.)* 

Two  fonner  State  agents  for  the  promotion  of  manual  arts  in 
Massachusetts  speak  of  this  subject  as  follows. 
Mr.  Frederick  L,  Bumham'  writes: 

Grades  I,  II,  III. 

The  story  of  the  picture. 

Application  to  school  work. 

Illustrative  sketching  in  color. 
Grades  IV,  V,  VI. 

In  the  intermediate  grades  little  formal  study  attempted. 

Added  to  the  story  is  the  study  of  light  and  dark  and  the  artist's  name. 

A  beginning  is  made  in  picture  making  by  combining  simple  forms  and  using 
values  of  gray  and  color. 

1  Henry  TtiiD«r  Bailey,  editorial  on  picture  study.    Sohool  Arts  Book,  Vol.  X,  No.  7. 
sDeoeased. 
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Giadea  VII,  VIII,  IX: 
The  necessity  of  unity. 
The  affinity  of  parts. 

The  importance  of  the  language  of  art  to  express  ideas.     * 
Booklets  made  by  pupils  containing  a  few  good  pictures  and  a  simple  story  of 
the  artist's  life. 

In  each  room  hang  a  few  pictures  of  sufficient  size  to  command  attention  and  worthy 
of  a  lifelong  acquaintance.  Little  know  we  what  influence  the  pictures  to  the  child's 
life  will  lend.    I  believe  in  memorizing  pictures. 

There  are  many  good  pictures  well  suited  to  children,  but  the  few  best  should  he 
chosen  to  become  x>ermanent  examples  of  good  art.  A  few  technical  temui  are  neces- 
sary. The  study  and  comparing  of  interesting  pictures,  the  making  of  fine  picture 
books,  and  the  development  of  simple  pictures  is  possible  and  desirable. 

Mr.  Walter  Sargent  *  says: 

I  believe  masterpieces  of  pictorial  art  should  be  used  in  teaching  children.  My 
opinion  with  r^ard  to  how  children  should  be  led  to  appreciate  their  beauties  is  as 
follows:  The  pictures  presented  to  each  grade  should  be  such  as  are  appropriate  to 
the  age  of  the  children,  e.  g. ,  the  works  of  Millet  are  more  easily  appreciated  by  young 
children  than  those  of  Michael  Angelo. 

In  primary  grades  it  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  pictures  now  and  th^ 
to  take  one  after  another  of  the  pictures  owned  by  the  school  and  put  each  for  a  few 
days  in  some  place  of  prominence,  perhaps  on  an  easel;  to  talk  about  the  story,  so  the 
imagination  of  the  child  may  be  set  at  play  under  the  influence  of  the  picture. 

In  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  stories  of  the  artist  and  his  country  help 
to  an  understanding  of  the  picture.  Children  who  are  drawing  certain  things  may 
with  profit  be  referred  to  pictures  where  such  things  are  well  rendered — ^for  example, 
houses,  trees,  people,  etc.  They  may  also  And  help  in  copying  good  colcur  harmonies. 
Further  than  this,  any  analysis  for  technic  or  composition  is  of  questionable  value, 
so  far  as  sesthetic  education  of  pupils  of  elementary  school  age  is  concerned. 

In  high  school  more  can  be  attempted  with  good  results.  Even  here,  however, 
unless  the  teacher  is  herself  a  lover  of  art,  she  would  better  not  attempt  to  analyse 
pictures  for  technic  and  comxx)sition.  The  problems  of  compositicHi  and  technic  can 
be  studied  equally  well  from  magazine  illustrations. 

It  is  of  first  importance  that  the  teacher  should  be  a  sincere  lover  of  whatever  work 
of  art  she  attempts  to  teach.  If  she  does  not  care  for  it  herself,  she  will  hardly  lead 
the  children  to  appreciate  it.  One's  desire  for  appreciation  of  fine  things  is  usually 
awakened  by  realizing  the  appreciation  of  others  in  whose  opinion  he  has  confidence.' 

Usually  from  three  to  six  pictures  are  studied  during  a  year  in  each 
grade,  and  in  almost  all  teaching  the  subject  is  closely  correlated 
with  English  and  drawing.  Other  subjects  enter  in,  according  to 
the  kind  of  picture  studied. 

Closely  associated  with  the  study  of  pictures  is  the  study  of  school 
decoration.  This  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  room 
pictures,  naturally  a  most  important  part  of  the  general  scheme  of 
interior  decoration,  are  purchased  with  the  picture  study  work  in 
mind.  Until  recently  pictures  in  color  have  had  little  or  no  place  in 
the  schoolroom.     Original  paintings  being  too  costly,  and  earlier 

1  Professor  of  art  education,  Chicago  unJTerslty. 

t  "Symposium  on  Picture  Study/'  School  Arts  Book,  Vol.  VII,  No.  6. 
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processes  of  lithography  producing  inartistic  results,  the  type  of  pic- 
ture was  necessarily  confined  to  the  black  and  white  or  Sepia  photo- 
graph. But  the  advent  of  Japanese  products  for  public-school  use, 
including  some  exceptionaUy  and  often  remarkably  fine  color  prints, 
the  invention  of  three  and  four  color  processes  in  printing,  color  pho- 
tography, and  the  successful  work  in  the  perfection  of  lithographic 
prints  by  the  German,  English,  and  French  artists,  have  led  to  untold 
possibilities  in  the  use  of  colored  pictures. 

A  promising  departure  from  the  movable  picture  is  the  mural 
painting.  The  fact  that  already  State  and  municipal  laws  have  been 
passed  giving  the  school  building  as  a  place  for  community  gather- 
ings has  led  the  pubhc  to  consider  it  as  a  building  of  civic  pride.  As 
such  it  demands  attention  to  its  decoration.  In  a  number  of  places 
pubhc  spirit  and  the  united  efforts  of  both  school  authorities  and 
teachers  and  pupils  has  led  to  the  purchase  of  fine  mural  paintings. 
High  schools  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Decatur,  111.,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  and 
New  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  show  excellent  examples  of  this  kind  of  work. 
In  Chicago  mural  paintings  have  been  placed  in  the  city  schools  by 
students  of  the  art  institute.  For  seven  years  or  more  this  excel- 
lent work  has  been  in  progress,  with  the  result  that  80  or  more  panels 
have  been  placed  on  the  walls  of  both  grammar  and  high  schools 

The  schools  have,  through  various  methods,  paid  the  expense  of  canvas,  carpen- 
try, paint,  and  model  hire;  they  have  also  paid,  in  all  cases,  prizes  to  the  winners 
of  the  sketch  competitions,  so  that  the  students  who  execute  the  works  are  not  unrec 
ompensed.  *  *  *  In  a  building  where  there  are  instructed  daily  some  1,800  chil- 
dren, only  24  of  whom  were  bom  of  American  parents,  these  pictures  have  a  function 
beyond  tiie  purely  decorative.  In  such  a  room  we  have  represented  "Columbus 
Sailing,"  the  "LMiding  at  Jamestown,"  "La  Salle  on  the  March,"  "Washington  at 
Cambridge,"  "Clark  on  the  Way  to  Vincennes,"  and  "Lincoln."  These  hundreds 
of  children  must  grope  their  way  into  American  traditions,  for  the  Old  World  tradi- 
tions of  their  fathers  and  mothers  do  not  long  hold  out  against  the  hard  attrition  of 
the  American  city.  The  children  find  in  the  paintings  some  hint  of  this  America 
in  the  making.  And  we,  when  we  look  at  them  in  an  optimistic  mood,  may  be  par- 
doned if  we  forget  how  superior  in  critical  faculty  we  have  become,  and  may  find  in 
them  a  glimpse  and  a  prophecy  of  art  in  service  as  it  used  to  be.^ 

All  work  of  this  character  and  spirit  is  to  be  most  highly  commended, 
and  with  such  an  admirable  start  it  should  not  be  long  before  many 
other  cities  containing  art  schools  or  with  such  schools  in  their  vicin- 
ity foDow  Chicago's  example. 

A  discussion  of  the  use  of  pictures  as  decoration  haa  been  well  pre- 
sented in  a  talk  on  schoolroom  decoration  by  Dr.  James  Parton  Haney, 
director  of  art  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City.  An  abstract 
follows:  ^ 

1  Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  School  Arts  Magazine,  Vol.  XII,  No.  5. 
*  Reprinted  from  the  Sohool  Arts  Book,  Vol.  V,  No.  6,  p.  391. 
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I.  To  prevent  confuBion  in  diflcuBsing  problems,  it  ie  necesBary  to  distingoiah  the 
three  ways  in  which  pictures  may  be  used  in  schools: 

(a)  They  may  be  studied  for  their  culture  value. 

(b)  They  may  be  used  as  illustrations. 

(c)  They  may  be  used  as  decorations. 

The  saqie  pictures  can  not,  as  a  rule,  be  used  for  any  two  of  these  purposes.  Pic- 
tures for  decoration  must  be  chosen  for  that  particular  purpose. 

II.  The  questions  involved  in  the  selection  and  hanging  of  pictures  are  questions 
of  design.  The  problem  of  decorating  a  schoolroom  is  a  problem  in  design.  The 
great  aim  should  be  to  get  pictures  of  appropriate  size  and  nature  well  placed.  Each 
wall  space  when  decorated  should  appear  as  a  simple  and  pleasing  design. 

III.  The  elements  to  be  considered  are:  (a)  Size  of  wall  space;  (6)  nature  of  pic- 
ture; (c)  framing;  (d)  hanging. 

IV.  Wall  spaces:  Pictures  should  be  specifically  chosen  to  fill  the  spaces  which 
offer.  Large  spaces  may  require  two  pictures  or  even  three  to  fill  them  properly. 
In  a  smaller  space,  effort  should  be  to  have  wall  space  about  picture  aid  to  frame  it. 

V.  Choice  of  subject: 

(a)  Pictiu'es  should  appeal  to  children  of  the  class:  Animal,  farm,  and  family  scenes 
for  the  smaller  children.  Genre  pictures,  and  those  filled  with  figures,  to  be  avoided. 
Ditto,  architectural  subjects  in  lower  grades. 

(6)  The  picture  that  is  strong  and  simple  in  composition  and  "tells  the  story  well'' 
across  the  room,  makes  the  better  decoration. 

(c)  Unity  should  be  preserved  so  far  as  possible  in  the  forms  of  reproduction  shown, 
i.  e.,  a  mixture  of  etchings,  engravings,  photogravures,  and  color  prints  is  to  be 
avoided. 

(J)  Process  pictures,  photogravures,  and  poster  color  prints  are  satisfactory.  Bright 
lithographs  and  imitated  water  colors  are  unsatisfactory. 

VI.  Framing:  Simple  wood  moldings  recommended,  dark  brown,  gray,  or  green, 
not  black  or  gilt.  Large  pictures  should  have  broad  moldings.  No  gingerbread 
decorations.  Large  carbon  prints  should  be  framed  without  margin.  Engraved  plates 
require  a  liberal  margin  between  picture  and  frame. 

VII.  Hanging:  Pictures  should  be  hung  flat  from  two  hooks.  The  screw  eyes 
should  be  at  top  of  frame.  In  hallways  and  other  large  spaces  they  should  be  hung 
just  above  the  eyes.  If  hung  above  blackboard,  8  inches'  space  should  be  between 
frame  and  board.  In  limited  spaces  hang  pictures  in  middle  of  space.  Hang  casts 
in  same  way  as  pictures.    Large,  flat,  ivory  casts  are  to  be  preferred. 

VIII.  Order  of  general  decoration  in  a  school: 

(a)  Determine  chief  sites,  i.  e.,  halls,  stairways,  landings,  etc.  Arrange  these  in 
order  of  their  importance. 

(b)  Fill  each  in  order,  choosing  pictures  suited  in  size,  in  subject,  and  in  compo- 
sition. 

IX.  Methods  of  obtaining  pictures: 

(a)  From  supply  list;  (b)  from  graduating  classes,  subscriptions,  gifts,  etc.;  (c) 
from  school  papers,  games,  etc. 

X.  Standards  of  criticism.    What  a  well-decorated  school  would  show: 

(a)  Each  room  would  appear  a  good  design,  with  a  few  pictures  well  hung.  No  (me 
in  a  space  to  which  it  was  not  adapted. 

(6)  Nothing  on  the  walls;  as  burlap,  cartridge  paper,  etc.,  would  distract  attention 
from  pictures.    No  imframed  pictures  would  appear. 

(c)  There  would  be  a  unity  in  the  decorations  of  the  room  and  in  decorations  of 
school  as  a  whole. 

((f)  Overdecoration — ^busts,  medallions,  flags,  etc.  (particularly  of  the  school  plat- 
form)— ^would  not  be  observable. 
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Plaster  casts  are  important  features  of  decoration  and  are  fast 
becoming  as  common  in  the  schoolroom  as  pictures  themselves. 
They  are  always  a  welcome  addition  to  the  flat  picture  and  relieve 
the  room  of  undue  monotony.  As  in  the  use  of  pictures,  casts  should 
be  suited  to  the  grade  and  room.    Of  this  Mr.  Bailey  writes : 

Whatever  the  decoration,  it  should  be  suited  not  only  to  the  grade  of  the  room,  but 
to  the  achitectural  arrangement.  It  should  be  in  right  relation  to  the  wall  space  and 
to  the  amount  of  light.  If  a  cast  is  used,  it  should  be  '* framed  in''  or  adequately 
supported  in  some  way,  that  it  may  not  appear  a  mere  fragment  insecurely  placed. 
The  amount  and  direction  of  light  is  the  determining  factor  in  the  placing  of  a  cast. 
A  few  fine  things  perfectly  adjusted  to  aU  the  conditions  is  the  ideal.  A  cluttered 
schoolroom  is  worse  than  a  bare  one.  A  well-decorated  room  makes  its  impression 
first  as  a  whole,  as  a  beautiful  piece  of  color,  as  a  unity  within  which  all  the  parts 
are  happily  related  to  each  other.  Such  a  room  affords  indescribable  satisfaction. 
"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  * 

Additional  decorations  used  for  the  interiors  of  schoolrooms  are 
artistic  vase  forms,  tiles,  fine  textiles  used  as  curtains  or  simple 
backgrounds,  window  boxes,  and  flowers.  Used  as  touches  of  color 
to  enliven  an  otherwise  quiet-toned  room,  these  objects  may  minis- 
ter a  lasting  service  to  the  child.  Through  the  good  influences  of 
art  magazines,  school  and  other  publications,  and  trained  super- 
visors, the  old-time  inartistic  engravings  of  great  men,  busts  of  the 
poets,  and  wall  borders  of  spelling  and  writing  papers  are  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  objects  of  beauty  are  taking  their  place.  Where 
written  work  or  school  notices  are  displayed,  neat  bulletin  boards 
are  everywhere  in  evidence. 

More  than  ever  before,  general  color  schemes  and  the  furniture  of 
the  rooms  are  being  carefully  considered  by  boards  of  education  and 
school  architects.  As  a  result  many  modern  schoolrooms  are  places 
of  delightful  resort  for  the  children,  who  spend  nearly  half  their  whole 
day  growing  within  their  walls.  Changes  in  school  architecture, 
light  corridors,  well-designed  stairways,  and  magnificent  auditoriums 
have  all  added  their  part  in  making  the  school  beautiful. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  exterior  of  buildings  has  been  receiving 
increased  attention.  Many  schools  have  practiced  the  scheme  of 
planting  an  ivy  on  graduation  day,  thus  providing  for  adornment 
by  nature  in  the  years  to  come.  Arbor  Day  has  come  to  mean  more 
than  the  planting  of  one  small  tree  by  a  whole  school.  In  fact  the 
day  is  but  one  of  many  in  which  the  children  plan  and  execute  prob- 
lems in  landscape  design.  Shrubs  and  flower  beds,  school  gardens, 
and  grass  plats  and  graded  walks  are  all  part  of  a  general  decorative 
scheme,  by  no  means  the  exception  in  the  modern  public  school. 
Though  impossible  in  some  large  city  schools,  in  congested  districts, 
such  wholesome  training  is  easily  available  in  the  residential  districts, 

I  Editorial,  SehooL  Arts  Book,  Vol.  X,  No.  7. 
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and  should  prove  an  indispensable  feature  of  the  country  and  rural 
school  curriculum. 

Through  such  means  the  children,  who  are  too  often  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  education  for  the  ''struggle  of  life," 
will  be  receiving  the  beginnings  of  that  "Ideal  of  life,  Beautiful 
Living."  "Children  who  are  brought  up  in  such  an  environment 
will  some  time  be  men  and  women  who  will  not  allow  dumps,  bill- 
boards, unkept  public  grounds,  and  neglected  private  yards  to  dis- 
figure their  town." 

School  and  art  associations  have  been  directly  instrumental  in 
furthering  the  problem  of  school  decoration,  and  in  a  number  of 
instances  literature  of  various  kinds  has  been  published  upon  the 
subject.  In  New  York  State  the  visual  instructions  division  *  of  the 
university  loans  wall  pictures  to  the  public  schools  for  a  period  of 
one  year;  also  lantern  slides  on  various  subjects,  including  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  hand  photographs  for  picture  study.  Circulars 
listing  all  subjects  are  freely  distributed  and  State  money  is  dupli- 
cated on  approved  wall  pictures  and  apparatus  for  visual  instruction. 
The  following  are  "Suggestions  for  school  decoration,"  arranged  by 
the  Public  School  Art  League  and  the  director  of  drawing  in  the 
public  schools,  and  published  by  the  school  committee  of  Worcester, 
Mass.: 

THE  SCHOOL  YARD. 

General  plan. — ^A  carefully  thought-out  plan  of  action  is  exceedingly  imx>ortant  in 
all  work.  It  is  especially  so  in  arranging  for  the  beautifying  of  a  school  yard.  The 
areas  to  be  devoted  to  playground,  grass  plot,  trees  and  shrubs,  and  flower  beds  should 
be  thoughtfully  considered,  and  then  the  varieties  of  each  growth  selected  with  ref- 
erence to  the  soil,  and  the  space  each  is  permanently  to  occupy. 

Grass. — A  small  plot  of  well- trimmed  grass  is  always  pleasing  in  a  school  yard.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the  larger  part  of  the  area  should  be  devoted 
to  playgroimd  and  the  smaller  portion  to  the  lawn.  Usually  it  is  best  to  select  a 
space  £it  the  front  or  sides  of  the  building  or  along  the  boundaries  of  the  yard  for  the 
purpose.  After  the  grass  is  well  started  it  should  be  clipped  at  frequent  intervals 
with  a  lawn  mower  and  the  edges  of  the  plot  kept  neatly  trinmied. 

Trees  and  shmhs. — ^Many  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  suitable  for  school  yards. 
If  possible,  those  of  a  hardy  nature  and  quick  growth  should  be  chosen.  The  place  of 
each  tree  or  shrub  should  be  carefully  selected  in  the  whole  scheme  of  outdoor  decora- 
tion, as  when  once  planted  they  become  permanent  features. 

Vines. — ^Vines,  like  trees  and  shrubs,  are  excellent  for  decoration,  as  after  once 
starting  they  require  little  further  attention.  They  are  especially  desirable  about  a 
brick  or  stone  building  in  that  they  soften  the  severeness  of  the  architecture  and 
afford  a  most  pleasing  contrast  in  color.  The  hardy  varieties  only  should  be  used. 
Where  a  building  is  concreted  about  its  foundations  and  the  concrete  can  not  be 
broken,  it  is  often  possible  to  plant  the  vine  just  outside  the  concrete  and  carry  it  to 
the  building  by  a  short  iron  or  wood  trellis.  Unsightly  fences,  walls,  and  rocks  may 
also  be  much  improved  by  carefully  trained  vines  and  creepers. 

Plants. — Plants  in  the  school  yard  are  desirable  when  well  cared  for.  Too  often, 
however,  a  good  start  is  made  in  the  spring,  but  through  lack  of  care  during  the  siun- 
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mer  vacation,  a  very  discouraging  result  is  reached  later  in  the  year.  It  would  seem 
much  more  desirable  to  devote  attention  to  grass,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  at  first,  and 
then,  if  proper  care  can  be  given,  to  take  up  the  problem  of  plants  with  the  more 
hardy  and  vigorous  varieties. 

Cart  by  pupils,  teachers,  and  janitors. — ^The  pupils,  directed  by  the  teachers,  should 
have  the  largest  share  in  caring  for  the  school  yard.  It  should  be  a  part  of  their  edu- 
cation, and  they  should  feel  that  they  are  responsible  as  a  body  and  individually  for 
its  appearance.  The  sympathy  and  active  help  of  the  janitor  are  always  of  great 
aseistance,  and  every  means  should  be  taken  to  enlist  his  aid  in  the  work. 

List  of  trees,  shrubs^  vines,  and  plants. — To  give  a  list  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  plants 
is  extremely  difficult,  inasmuch  as  the  conditions  of  two  school  grounds  are  seldom 
alike.  Sometimes  the  lot  is  located  at  a  comer,  with  two  rows  of  trees  along  the 
street,  and  the  building  only  a  short  distance  from  the  walk.  In  this  case  the  trees, 
with  a  vine  for  the  building,  and  a  grass  plot,  are  entirely  sufficient.  Again,  if  the 
soil  is  light  and  gravelly,  it  is  possible  to  grow  only  a  few  kinds  of  trees,  such  as  the 
Norway  maples  and  birches.  The  less  hardy  and  more  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
require  at  least  18  inches  of  good  soil  at  the  surface,  and  to  this  should  be  added  a  cart- 
load of  loam  for  each  planting. 

In"^  the  case  of  brick  buildings  care  should  be  taken  to  select  only  those  growths 
whose  foliage  is  in  harmony  with  the  color  of  the  walls. 

In  beginning  the  outdoor  work  consultation  with  practical  horticulturists  is  advised. 
In  every  district  there  are  men  well  informed  in  the  subject  who  will  be  glad  to  give 
advice  without  the  expectation  of  reward  for  their  services. 


TBEE8. 


Cut-toafBiroh. 
Mountain  Ash. 
Weir's  Cut-leaf  Kaple. 
Norway  lilaple. 
Silver-leaf  Maple. 
Schwedler's  Maple. 


Catalpa  Bpedosa. 
Carolina  Poplar. 
Red  Oak. 
Fin  Dale. 
Scarlet  Oak. 
Scotch  Larch. 


White  Pine. 
Norway  Spruce. 
Fir-Conoolor. 
American  Hemlock. 


SHRUBS. 

Vorsythia  Suspensa  (Golden  Bells). 

Bloeaoms  before  the  leaves  appear.    April.    A  graceful,  drooping  growth. 
Forsythia  Fortune!.    April.    Upright  and  strong  growth. 
Both  of  the  above  should  be  planted  where  they  will  have  sunahina 
Deutda  gracilis.    W^hlte.    Early  in  June. 
Deutzia  Crenata  (Pride  of  Rochester). 
Exehorda  Orandiflora.    Bummer. 

Splrea  (Van  Houtte).   White.   Last  of  May.   Drooping  habit.    Four  to  six  feet. 
Spirea  (Anthony  Waterer).    Crimson.    AU  summer.    Two  feet; 
Spirea  arguta.    White.    May. 

Barberry  Thunbergi.   June.    Oreen  leaves,  with  metallic  luster.    Yellow  blossom  and  red  berries. 
Lilac.    Persian.    Two  varieties,  white  and  purple^    Not  as  coarse  growing  as  the  common  French 
variety. 
Lilac.    Charles  X.    Reddish  purple. 
Viburnum  plicatum  (Japanese  snowball).    Handsome  plicated  leaves.    Whiter  flowers  than  the 

common. 
Hydrangea  panioulatagrandiflora.    August.    White.    Flowers  remain  all  winter. 
Syringa  Philadelphus  (Mock  orange). 
WeigeUa  Candida.    White.    June. 
Weigelia  Rosea.    June. 
Weigelia  Eva  Rathke.    Summer. 
Sumac.   Native. 

8HBXTB8  DSSIBABLE  FOR  COLOKBD  FOUAOB. 

Golden  Elder.    White. 

Golden  Spirea.    White. 

Variegated  Weigelia.    Foliage  green,  white,  and  pink. 

Variegated  Dogwood.    Sflver-margined.    Slow  growing,  but  very  desirable. 

Purple-leaved  Barberry.    Red  fhiit. 

All  of  the  above  should  be  planted  in  the  sun  to  develop  the  best  color. 
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Axnpelopsis  Veitohll  (Boston  or  Japanese  fyy) .   Clings  to  brick  and  stone  walls  withoat  saiqport. 
Ampelopsls  QutoquefoUa  (woodbine).   Desirable  for  trellis,  walls,  and  fences. 
Trompet  Vine.   Red,  trumpet-shaped  flowers.   Blooms  all  sommer. 

Lonioera  Japonica  HaUeana.   Nearly  evergreen.   Continual  bloom  of  delicate,  fragrant,  cream-oolond 
flowers.   Not  quite  bardy  if  trained  up,  but  desirable  on  rocks  and  walls. 
Clematis  Paniculata.    Strong  growth.   Covered  in  September  with  white  flowers. 
Clematis  Virginia  (Virginia  Bower).    Similar  to  above. 
Lonicera  Sempervirens  (Scarlet  honey-suckle).    Scarlet  flowers  in  profusion.    Red  berries. 

BZBBACBOUS  FLAMTS. 

PsBonia.    Different  varieties. 

Perennial  Phlox.    Different  varieties. 

Oypsophila  paniculata.    White. 

Gaillardia. 

AquUegia  (Columbine).    Different  varieties. 

Asters.    Different  varieties. 

Coreopsis  Lanoeolata.   YeUow. 

Delphiniums.   Shades  of  blue. 

Heleniums.    Shades  of  yellow. 

HemerocsSlis  Flava  (Lemon  Day  Lfly). 

Funkia  Suboordata  (White  Day  Lfly). 

Funkia  Ceorulea  (Bhie  Day  Lfly). 

Funkia  Sieboldl.   Green  and  white  foliage. 

Dicentra  (Bleeding  Heart). 

Oriental  Poppies.   Shades  of  scarlet  and  black. 

Astflbe  Japonica  (Japanese  spirea).    White. 

Golden  Qlow. 

THE   SCHOOLROOM. 

There  should  be  a  definite  plan  of  action  in  the  decoration  of  each  room  and  corridor 
that  the  reeults  in  the  entire  building  may  form  a  harmonious  whole.  To  this  end 
the  following  subjects  should  be  considered:  Color  of  walls,  pictures,  casts,  temponzy 
objects,  blackboard  drawings,  pottery,  plants,  and  flowers. 

Color  of  walls, — This  generally  receives  too  little  attention.  The  color  and  tone  of 
the  walls  in  a  schoolroom  should  depend  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  light  which 
it  receives,  and  this  is  governed  by  the  point  of  compass  to  which  the  windows  open, 
and  by  their  relative  size.  The  color  of  the  woodwork  and  walls  should  be  considered 
together.  Where  the  natural  color  of  the  wood  can  be  retained,  the  effect  is  very 
pleasing.  If  the  woodwork  is  painted,  it  should  be  done  in  light  broken  tones  of  color, 
in  harmony  with  the  wall  tint,  due  regard  being  given  to  those  colors  which  best  with- 
stand the  activities  of  school  life.  A  wall  against  which  pictures  and  casts  are  to  be 
placed  should  have  no  pattern  to  confuse  the  eye.  Soft,  restful  tints  should  be  usedr- 
lighter  tones  in  the  darker  rooms,  and  darker  tones  in  the  lighter  rooms.  A  pleasing 
effect  may  be  produced  by  bringing  the  tints  of  the  ceiling  down  the  side  walls  to  die 
picture-molding,  and  completing  the  remainder  of  the  side  walls  in  one  tone  of  color. 

Pictures. — In  the  selection  of  pictures,  the  following  suggestions  should  be  noted: 
Size  and  general  color  effect,  subject,  process  of  production,  cost,  frame,  and  haneing. 
Size  and  general  color  effect. — For  permanent  decorations,  pictures  should  not  only 
be  laige  enough  to  fill  the  desired  space  well  upon  the  walls,  but  the  details  of  the 
pictures  themselves  should  be  sufi&ciently  large  and  clear  to  be  seen  easily  across  tibe 
room.  They  should  be  selected  also  with  reference  to  the  color  tones  of  other  objects 
in  the  room,  and  to  the  light  which  they  will  receive  when  placed  in  position.  It  is 
much  wber  to  wait  until  sufi^cient  funds  for  a  satisfactory  article  are  secured  than  to 
purchase  inferior  things  whenever  a  little  money  is  accumulated. 

Subject. -^The  subject  of  the  picture  is  of  great  importance,  and  should  be  selected 
with  special  reference  to  the  age  and  knowledge  of  the  pupils.  It  is  well  for  the 
picture  to  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  their  lives,  or  upon  the  subjects  about  whidi 
they  are  studying.  The  beauty  of  the  picture  is  of  first  importance,  however,  and 
should  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  instruction.    It  should  also  be  remembered 
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that  the  coet  of  a  picture,  or  the  reputation  of  the  artist,  is  not  a  euro  guide  as  to  its 
value  for  school  puiposee. 

Process  of  production. — It  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  an  original  picture  can  he 
afforded  for  the  schoolroom.    Reproductions  must  take  their  place. 

Photographs, — A  silver  print  photograph,  taken  direcUy  from  nature  or  from  a  fine 
painting,  is  probably  the  best  picture  without  color  that  can  be  obtained  for  a  small 
sum.  A  silver  print  will  change  slightly  with  time,  and  for  this  reason  a  carbon  print, 
which  is  permanent,  is  more  desirable.  Carbon  prints  come  in  several  colors,  varying 
from  a  greenish  gray,  through  various  tones  of  brown,  to  a  deep  red  brown,  suggestive 
in  many  cases  of  the  richness  of  color  in  the  original  painting.  They  are  unfortunately 
somewhat  expensive,  but  one  fine,  large  carbon  is  worth  many  of  the  smaller  cheaper 
prints. 

Colored  photographs. — ^Many  good  colored  photographs,  especially  of  architecture 
and  natural  scenery,  can  now  be  found.  When  large  and  simply  framed,  they  are  fre- 
quently to  be  preferred  to  the  uncolored  photographs  of  the  same  subject. 

Half  tones. — Large  half  tones  are  obtainable  at  a  low  price,  but  vary  greatly  in 
quality.    Where  cost  is  an  important  item  they  should  be  considered. 

Solar  prints, — Solar  prints  are  comparatively  inexpensive,  but  somewhat  liable  to 
fade.  Many  large  architectural  pieces  are  quite  satisfactory  at  their  price  and  may 
be  used  to  advantage  in  large  rooms  and  corridors.  Fine  examples  may  be  seen  in 
the  magazine  reading  room  at  the  public  library. 

Photogravures. — Good  photogravures  are  excellent  as  reproductions,  and  as  their 
cost  is  relatively  about  the  same  as  that  of  carbon  photographs  they  should  be  con- 
sidered together. 

Lithographs. — Lithographs,  like  half  tones,  are  inexpensive  and  should  be  used 
when  cost  must  be  the  first  consideration. 

Colored  lithographs, — ^These  vary  greatiy  in  quality.  Those  reproduced  from  famous 
paintings  are  usually  not  at  all  desirable,  but  those  made  from  pictures  painted  for 
this  special  purpose  are  exceedingly  good.  They  are  delighftui  in  color,  and  being 
usually  large  and  inexpensive  should  certainly  have  an  important  part  in  school- 
room decoration.  This  process  of  reproduction  for  water-color  paintings  is  such  that 
it  is  frequentiy  difficult  to  distinguish  a  print  when  framed  from  the  original  painting. 
Reference  is  specially  made  to  those  of  Reviere,  Paris;  Teubner,  Leipzig;  Prang, 
Boston. 

Cost, — ^The  list  of  pictures  and  casts  to  be  found  on  a  succeeding  page  is  not  intended 
to  be  complete,  but  to  suggest  those  things  that  seem  best  adapted  to  schoolroom 
decoration  at  the  present  time.  In  selecting,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  collection 
of  catalogues  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Further  information  may 
then  be  had  of  the  local  dealers  or  of  the  Art  League.  Importations  may  be  made 
through  the  league  free  of  duty.  This  in  many  cases  will  materially  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  better  class  of  pictures. 

Frame. — ^Many  otherwise  pleasing  pictures  are  spoiled  by  poor  framing.  The 
object  of  the  frame  is  to  serve  as  a  break  between  the  surrounding  background  and 
the  picture,  and  not  as  a  piece  of  decoration  in  itself.  It  should  be  a  plain  band  of 
wood  of  a  width  suitable  for  the  picture  and  harmonizing  with  it  in  color.  If  a  mat 
ia  used,  it  should  be  in  harmony  with  both  picture  and  frame  as  to  size  and  color. 
The  picture  and  frame  should  form  one  harmonious  whole,  of  which  the  picture  itself 
should  be  the  center  of  interest. 

Hanging, — ^When  the  picture  is  framed  and  placed  upon  the  wall  it  no  longer  stands 
alone  as  a  separate  thing,  but  forms  a  part  of  the  whole  scheme  of  decoration.  It 
should  hang  nearly  fiat  from  the  molding,  as  low  as  it  can  be  well  placed,  and  should 
then  seem  to  form  a  component  part  of  a  well-planned,  harmonious  room. 

Casts. — Casts  are  beautiful  for  their  line  and  mass,  and  when  made  from  sharp  molds 
are  nearly  as  fine  as  the  original  model.    The  difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor 
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cast  can  be  told,  as  a  rule,  by  the  price,  cheap  casts  being  made  from  worn-out  molds. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  casts  for  the  above  reason.  They  should  be  so 
placed  in  the  schoolroom  that  they  receive  the  light  from  one  side,  if  possible,  in  order 
to  accent  the  relief  to  the  best  effect.  Generally  speaking,  one  laige  cast  is  sufficient 
for  any  ordinary  schoolroom. 

Temporary  objects. — Objects  placed  in  the  ro(Mn  temporarily  should  express  the  bet 
frankly.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  such  things  in  harmony  with  their  sunound- 
ings,  their  usefulness  being  sufficient  excuse  for  their  presence.  They  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  their  purpose  is  served  and  not  allowed  to  remain  to  become  covered 
with  dust. 

BladkboarddrawvngB, — ^Pictures  drawn  upon  the  board  are  for  puix)oees  of  instruction, 
not  for  decoration,  and,  like  all  temporary  things,  should  be  done  away  with  when  they 
have  fulfilled  their  mission. 

Pottery. — Selections  of  pottery  should  be  made  with  care.  Large  pieces,  simple  in 
line  and  good  in  color,  are  desirable,  but  are  unfortunately  generally  expensive.  Ilie 
cheap,  overdecorated  wares  with  which  many  shops  are  filled  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  One  or  two  pieces  well  placed  about  a  room  add  greatly  to  its  appearance. 
Reproductions  of  antique  brass,  copper,  and  pewter  are  also  desirable,  as  many  of  tiie 
pieces  are  beautiful  in  line,  while  tiie  color  of  the  metal  adds  a  pleasing  note  to  the 
general  color  scheme. 

Plants  and  flowers. — ^A  few  well-kept,  thrifty  plants,  with  or  without  flowers,  add 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  a  schoolroom.  The  more  hardy  palms  and  ferns,  when  placed 
in  drip  glaze  jars  of  simple  form  and  beautiful  color,  are  desirable  and  afford  a  very 
effective  decoration.  Children  delight  in  bringing  the  teacher  bunches  of  all  sorts  of 
blossoms,  frequently  with  stems  so  short  that  it  is  not  easy  to  put  them  in  wst». 
There  is  no  beauty  in  such  a  bouquet,  and  no  encouragement  should  be  given  it.  A 
mass  of  flowers  of  one  variety,  well  arranged,  in  an  appropriate  vase  or  jar,  is  beautiful 
while  fresh.  In  all  cases  the  flower  or  flowers  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  receptacle 
and  should  not  produce  a  feeling  of  being  overcrowded.  Branches  and  blossoms  and 
a  few  flowers  are  also  capable  of  fine  arrangements  independent  of  vases.  In  the 
grammar  grades  and  in  the  high  schools  a  committee  of  pupils  might  be  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  this  method  of  decoration.  Care  should  always  be  taken  that  the 
flowers  are  fresh  and  that  none  whose  pollen  is  irritating  are  used  within  doors. 


PICTURES. 


Italian  Aft. 
AlbertineUi: 

The  Visitation. 
Angellco; 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 
Bartolommeo: 

Two  Angels. 

Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints. 
Bellini: 

Virgin  Enthroned. 
Botticelli: 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 

Fortitude. 

Holy  Faknfly. 

Madonna.    (London.) 

Minerva. 
Carlo  Doloi: 

Poetry. 

St.  Cecilia. 

Virgin  and  Child. 
Carpacolo: 

Angel  with  Mandolin. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

Trlnmph  of  St.  George. 


Italian  Art— Continued. 
Correggio: 

Madonna  in  Adoration. 

Holy  Night. 
DaCredi: 

Madonna  of  the  Adoration. 
Da  Forli: 

Angels.    (Series.) 
DaVhicl: 

The  Last  Sapper. 

MonaLisa. 
DelSarto: 

Holy  Family.    (Fbrenoe.) 

Madonna  of  the  Harpies.    (Details.) 

St.  John. 

Domenichlno: 

Cumean  Sibyl. 

Diana's  Hunt. 
Donatello: 

St.  George. 
Ghirlandajo: 

Head  of  the  Angel. 

Head  of  St.  Elisabeth. 

HeadoftbeVlighi. 
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Italian  Art— Continaed. 
ione: 

he  Conoert. 

o: 

>ante. 

oReaii: 

Lorora. 

iCater  Doloroea. 

n.  Mldbael. 

>i: 

Ck>roxiatioii  of  the  Vlrglxi. 

to: 

Three  Ages  of  Man. 
"     nl: 

Virgin  of  the  Rose  TrelUs. 
~  ategna: 

virgin  Enthroned  with  Angels.  . 
-  aaodo: 

-  Tribute  Money, 
obael  Angelo: 

Prophets.    (Sistine  Chapel.) 

Sibyls.    (Sisthie  Chapel.) 
'  lima  Veochio: 

St.  Barbara, 
aphael: 

Burning  of  the  Castle. 

Follgno  Madonna. 

Holy  Family. 

Justice.    Philosophy.    Poetry. 

Liberation  of  St.  Peter. 

Madonna  of  the  Cardinal. 

Madonna  of  the  Chair. 

Madonna  of  the  Fish. 

Madonna  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

Sistine  Madonna. 

Parnassus.    (Detail.) 

Portrait  of  Himself. 

Sohool  of  Athens. 

Sibyls. 

St.  John  in  the  Desert. 

St.  Cecilia. 

Two  Angels  from  Baldechino  Madonna. 

Transfiguration.    (Details.) 
Titian: 

Bella. 

Flora. 

Magdalen. 

Presentation  of  the  Virgin. 

The  Assumption. 

Three  Graces. 
Veronese: 

Industry. 

Angel  with  Mandolin. 
Veroccbio: 

Two  Angels. 

French  Art. 
Adam: 

The  Cat  Family. 
Bastien-Lepage: 

Joan  of  Aro. 
Bashldrtsefl: 

The  Meetbig. 
Bosa  Bonheur: 

Ploughing. 

The  Horse  Fair. 


French  Art— Continued. 

Rosa  Bonheur— Continued. 

Brittany  Cattle. 

Brittany  Sheep. 

Deer  in  the  Forest. 
Bouguereau? 

Little  Scholar. 
Breton: 

Song  of  the  Lark. 
Corot: 

Lake  Nemi. 

Spring. 

The  Lake. 
Daubigny: 

Spring. 
Dagnan-Bouveret : 

At  the  Watering  Troufith. 
Dupr^: 

The  Balloon. 

The  Haymakers. 
G^me: 

The  Two  Majesties. 
Greuze: 

Child  with  Apple. 

Broken  Jar. 
Jaoque: 

The  Sheepfbld. 
Le  Bran: 

Portrait. 

Mother  and  Child. 
Lerolle: 

By  the  Riverside. 

Shepherdess  and  Sheep. 
Lorrain: 

Harbor  at  Sunset. 
Marcke: 

The  Water  Gate. 

A  Golden  Autumn  Day. 

TheMiU. 
MiUet: 

The  Angelus. 

The  Gleaners. 

The  Shepherdess. 

The  Sower. 

The  First  Step. 

Feeding  Her  Birds. 

Feeding  the  Hens. 

The  Goose  Girl. 
Regnault: 

Horsed  of  Achilles. 
Renouf: 

A  HelptDg  Hand. 
Rousseau: 

Sunset  in  Forest. 
Troyon: 

Oxen  Going  to  Work. 

Oxen  Ploughing. 

Flemish  Art. 

Alma-Tadema: 

Reading  Homer. 
Rubens: 

Holy  Family. 

Infant  Christ  and  St.  John. 
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Flemish  Art— Cootlniiad. 

Rubens— Continued . 

King  Dftvid  with  Harp. 

Portrait  of  Himself. 

Portrait  of  MaxlTnilian  I. 
Van  Dyck: 

Baby  Stuart. 

Children  of  Charles  I. 

IiOTd  Wharton. 

Portrait  of  Himself. 

PrinoeEoirL 

Prince  Rupert. 

Repose  in  Egypt. 

William  IT,  Prtnoe  of  Nassau. 
Van  Eyck: 

An^el  of  Annunciation. 

Dutch  Art. 
Dou: 

Cat  in  Window. 

Soap  Bubbles. 
Hackaert: 

Avenue  of  Ash  Trees. 
Hals: 

Jolly  Man. 

ICan  with  Sword. 

Singing  Boy. 
Hobbema: 

Avenue  of  Trees. 

TheMiU. 

The  Water  MQL 
Mauve: 

Sheep.    Autumn. 

Sheep.    Spring. 
Potter: 

The  Wolf  Dog. 
Rembrandt: 

Atotham  and  Angels. 

Meeting  of  David  and  Absalom. 

Portrait  of  Himself. 

Portrait  of  Mother. 

Portrait  of  Wife. 

TheMiU. 

The  Night  Watch. 

The  Polish  Rider. 
Romier: 

A  Fascinating  Tale. 

The  Final  Move. 
Ruysdael: 

TheMiU. 
TerBorch: 

The  Concert. 

German  Art. 

Bodenhausen: 

Madonna. 
Durer: 

Christ  in  the  Temple. 

The  Four  Apostles. 
Hofbnan: 

Worship  of  the  Wise  Men. 

The  Childhood  of  Christ. 
Holbein: 

Christine  of  Denmark. 

Madonna  of  the  Meyer  FamUy. 

Portrait  of  Edward  VI. 

Portrait  of  Htmself. 


Qerman  Art— Contiooed. 

Linbach: 

Wagner. 

Bismarck. 
Mensel: 

A  Reader. 
Meyer  von  Bremen. 

The  Pet  Bird. 
Plockhorst: 

The  Good  Shepherd. 
Rlchter: 

Queen  Louise. 
Schreyer: 

An  Arab. 

Arabs  in  the  DeserL 

Halt  hi  the  Oasis. 
Suttermans: 

Prince  of  Denmark. 
Uhde: 

Christ  and  the  Peasants. 

Spanish  Art. 
MuriUo: 

Children  of  the  ShelL 

Divine  Shepherd. 

Holy  Family. 

Immaculate  Conception. 

Melon  Eaters. 

St.  John  as  a  ChUd. 

Virgin  and  ChUd. 

Velasques: 

Infant  Maria  Theresa. 

Portrait  of  a  Youth. 

Prince  Balthasar. 

The  King's  Family. 

EngUshArt. 
BurneJones: 

Golden  Stair. 

Praise  of  Venus. 
Constable: 

VaUey  Farm. 

Cornfield. 
Crane: 

The  Mower. 
Dicksee: 

The  Child  HandeL 
Douglass: 

Ancient  Britons. 
Gainsborough: 

Blue  Boy. 

Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

Mrs.  Siddons. 
Herring: 

A  Scanty  MeaL 

A  Society  of  Friends.  "*^  ' 

Lawrence: 

Benjamin  West. 

Princess  Charlotte. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 
I.«and8eer: 

Connoisseurs. 

Dignity  and  Impudence. 

Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane 

King  Charles  Spaniels. 

Saved. 

Shoeing  the  Horse. 

Sleeping  Bloodhound. 
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English  Art— Cootinned. 

Leighton: 

Qnek  Girls  Playing  BaU. 
Reynolds: 

Age  of  Innocence. 

Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  Daughter. 

Infant  Samuel. 
Turner: 

Approach  to  Venice. 

Slave  Ships. 

American  Art. 
AJazander: 

PotofBasfl. 
Anderaon: 

Foundling  Olrls. 
Barnes: 

Family  Cares. 
Blsshfleld: 

Christmas  Chimes. 
Boughton: 

Evangeline. 

Pilgrim  Exfles. 

Pilgrims  Going  to  Church. 

Priscilla. 

Return  of  the  Mayflower. 
Brush: 

Mother  and  Child. 
Copley: 

Samuel  Adams. 

John  Hancock. 


Amateurs. 


American  Art— Continued. 

Homer: 

Fog  Waning. 

Lookout,  "All's  WeU." 
Inness: 

Autumn  Gold. 

Landscape. 
McCord: 

Evening  in  the  Harbor. 
Peale: 

George  Washington. 
Sargent: 

Prophets'  Friexe. 

Camatkm  my,  Lily  Rosa.    . 
Thayer: 

Caritas. 
Stuart: 

Chief  Justice  Jay. 

George  Washington. 

Martha  Washington. 

John  Adams. 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Trumbull: 

Signing  the  Dedaratlcn  of  Independenoe. 

Surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

Alexander  Hamilton. 
Whistler: 

Head  of  Blacksmith. 

Little  Rose. 
Portrait  of  Mother. 


ABCBITSCTUBI  AlH)  8CENXBT. 


Egypt. 


Nile  and  Pyramids. 
Pyramids  of  Cheops. 
Pyramids  and  Desert. 
Temple  of  Kamak. 
Temple  of  Fhflae. 


Greece. 


Erectlieom. 
PUfthenoin. 
Temple  of  Minerva. 
The  Acropolis. 


Italy. 


(Florence.) 
Baptistry. 
Campanile. 

Cathedral  and  Campanile. 
Loggia  del  Itansi. 
Pitti  Palace. 
PonteVecchio. 


Italy— <}ontinued. 

(Rome)— Continued. 

Forum  and  Trajan's  Column. 

Forum  and  Temple  of  Anttnous. 

Grand  Panorama  of  Rome. 

Interior  of  St.  Paul's. 

Palace  of  the  Caesars. 

Palace  of  Tiberius. 

Pantheon. 

Temple  of  Vesta. 

Temple  of  Peace. 

Trajan's  Column. 

Tn^an's  Column  and  Arch  of  Titus. 

Vatican. 


Cathedral. 


(Milan.) 
(Rome.) 


Aqueduct  of  Claudius. 

Arch  of  Coostantine. 

Arch  of  Titus. 

Arch  of  Septimus  Severus. 

Appian  Way. 

Baths  of  Caracalla. 

Capitol. 

Castle  and  Bridge  of  St.  i^ngelo. 

Colosseum. 

Fomm  and  Arch  of  Titus. 


Bridge  of  Sighs. 

Ducal  Palace. 

Grand  CanaL 

Rlalto. 

St.  Mark's. 

Church  of  the  Salute. 


(Venice.) 


Amphitheater. 


Alhambta. 
Ooart  of  Lions. 
Caart  of  Myrtles. 
Hall  of  the  Ambsandors. 
Mosque  of  (Cordova. 


(Verona.) 
Spain. 


Amiens  Cathedral. 
Notre  Dame. 
Rheims  Cathedral. 
Rouen  CafhedraL 


France. 
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CoU^ne  Cathedral. 
Heidelberg  Castle. 

St.  Sophia. 


Germany 

Turkey. 
England. 


Ann  Hathaway's  Cottage. 
Durham  Cathedral. 
Houses  of  Parliament. 
Lincoln  Cathedral. 
Peterboro  Cathedral. 
Shakespeare's  House. 


Bancroft,  Oeorge. 
Columbus,  Christopher. 
FranJdin,  Benjamin. 
Lincoln,  Abraham. 


BngUnd— Cootinned. 

The  Toweri 
Warwick  Castle. 
Windsor  Castle. 
Westminster  Abbey. 

United  States. 

Capitol  at  Wadilngton. 
Niagara  FaUs. 

Lower  Falls,  Yellowstone  Park. 
Waahington'fe  Home,  lloimt  Vi 
Yosemite  Valley,  El  Capitan. 
Yosemite  Valley,  Minor  Lake. 


FAMOUS  MEN  AND  ▼OMEN. 


Longfellow,  Hemy  W. 
Washington,  George. 
Washington,  Martha. 
Whittier,  John  O. 


FHOTOaBATHB  OF  8TATUAKT. 


Hermes  of  Praxiteles. 

Lion  on  Eagle's  Back.    (Thorwaldsen.) 


Colored  Lithographs. 
Teubner  Prints. 
Boightlander  Prints. 
Riviere  Prints. 
Mucha  Prints. 
Dutch  Prints. 


Lbm  of  Laoeme. 
Menmon  of  Thsbes. 


VNCLASSinXD. 


English  Prints. 

Fitxroy  Pictures. 

Color  Plates  from  Book,  Oarton  Moon 

Landscape  Reproductioos,  Thaulow. 

Landscape  Reproductions,  Boecklin. 


Refer  to  complete  catalogue  of  P.  P.  Caproni  &  Bro. 

CASTS. 


516.  Boy  and  Goose. 
S22.  Supplicant  Youth. 
531.  Boy  Extracting  Thorn. 
2511.  Cherub  and  Dolphin. 
2505-2506.  Cherubs  with  Shields. 
4037.  Hypnos. 

5151.  Boy. 

5152.  Infant  Christ. 

5153.  Young  Girl. 

5154.  St.  John. 

5155.  Young  Girl. 
5163.  Infant  Christ. 
5166.  Dante. 
5193.  David. 
5400.  Longfellow. 
5415.  Bancroft. 
5422.  Hawthorne. 
5424.  Irving. 
5433.  John  Adams. 
5440.  Columbus. 
5446.  Franklin. 

5448.  Lincoln. 

5449.  Lincoln. 
5457.  Washington. 
5170.  Mercury. 
6017.  Whittier. 

7000-7003.  The  Parthenon  Frieze. 
7054.  Nike. 

7074-7075.  Chariot  Race. 
70S2.  Antinous. 


7065.  Dancing  Girls. 

7066.  Eleusinlan  Relifif. 
8350-8359.  The  Cantoria  Frieee. 

8362.  Bambino. 

8363.  Bambino. 

8372.  Madonna  and  ChUd. 

8373.  Madonna  and  ChUd. 

8383.  Madonna  and  Child. 

8384.  Madonna  and  Child. 
8403a.  Cherub. 

8404a.  Cherub. 

8405.  Cherub. 

8407a.  Cherub. 

8408.  Cherub. 

8408a.  Cherub. 

8411.  Madonna  and  Child.        > 

10007.  Triumph  of  Alexander. 

10009.  Flight  of  Night. 

10014-10019.  Nymphs. 

10024-10025.  Cupids. 

10028-10029.  Cupids. 

10041.  Cupids  Singing. 

12800.  Bear  Dancing. 

12804.  Elephant  Walking. 

12805.  Elephant  Running. 

12806.  Lion. 
12819.  Tiger. 
18891.  Friexe. 
18909.  Torch  Holder. 
18984.  Gothic  SpandriL 
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F.  MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

•  •  • 

Materials  for  the  work  in  drawing  were  necessarily  limited  in  the 
early  days.  Paper  was  used  sparingly  and  work  of  the  pupils  was 
confined  to  slate  pencil  and  slate  or  blackboard,  neither  surface 
especially  adapted  to  acceptable  qualities  of  technic.  High-school 
departments,  however,  and  teachers  of  drawing  were  able  to  procure 
an  extensive  line  of  material  available  for  the  more  advanced  work, 
drawing  which  aimed  for  the  most  part  at  the  higher  branches  of  art, 
such  as  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture. 

A  partial  list  of  such  material,  taken  from  Walter  Smithes  ''Art 
Education,"  1873,  follows: 

SimiMwn's  12  plates  of  Outlines  for  Blackboard.    78. 

Delames'  Free-hand  Outlines  of  Common  Things,  48  subjects.    5s. 

Copies  for  Outline  Drawing. 

Delaines'  Outlines  of  Animals.    Is. 

Dyce's  Elementary  Outlines  of  Ornament.    5s. 

Morghen's  Outlines  of  the  Human  Figure,  20  plates.    Ss.  4d. 

Albertollis'  Foliage,  4  plates  (size  20  by  8  inches).    5d. 

Copies  for  Shaded  Drawing. 

Renaissance  Rosette,  unmounted.    3d. 

Ornament  from  a  Greek  Frieze,  unmounted.    3d. 

Early  English  Capital,  immounted.    4d. 

Renaissance  Scroll,  Tomb  in  S.  M.  Dei  Frari,  Venice.    Is.  4d. 

Architectural  and  Machine  Drawing. 

Selected  Examples  of  Machines  of  Iron  and  Woodwork  (French),  by  Stanislas  Petit. 

60  sheets,  at  13s.  per  dozen.    £3  5s. 
Architectural  Studies,  by  I.  B.  Trifou,  20  plates.    £1 13s.  4d. 
Engineer  and  Machinists  Drawing  Book,  71  plates.    £1  12s. 
Laxton's  Examples  of  Building  Construction  in  Divisions.    lOs. 

Colored  Examples. 

A  small  diagram  of  color,  unmounted.    9d. 
Redgrove's  Manual  and  Catechism  in  Color.    9d. 
Two  Plates  of  Elementary  Design.    Is. 
Cotman's  Pencil  Landscapes  (nine),  set,  mounted,    los. 

Solid  Models,  etc. 

Slip,  two  set  squares  and  T  square.    5s. 

Elliott's  case  of  instruments.    6s.  9d. 

Elliott's  Prize  Instrumental  Case  with  d-inch  compasses,  pen  and  pencil  leg,  two 

small  compasses,  pen  and  scale.    18s. 
A  box  of  models  for  parochial  schools.    £1  48. 

Mr.  Binn's  Models  for  Illustrating  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Orthographic  Projec- 
tion as  applied  to  Mechanical  Drawing,  in  box.    £1  lOs. 
Three  Objects  of  Form  in  Pottery  (Minton's):  Indian  Jar,  58.;  Celadon  Jar,  3s.  9d.; 
^  bottle,  5s. 
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Five  selected  VaseB  in  Majolica  Ware  (Minton's)  each  86.  6d.,  £1  2s.  6d. 
Three  selected  Vases  in  Earthenware  (Wedgewood's)  48.  9d.,  4s.  9d.,  and  66. 
Books,  etc.,  followed,  mainly  on  perspective,  linear  drawing,  and  geometry. 

To-day  charts  and  outline  drawings  for  copy  are  seldom  in 
evidence.  A  number  of  excellent  textbooks  are  published  and  are 
not  only  graded,  but  adapted  to  special  phases  of  art  teaching  and 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  illustrations  are  examples  of 
the  finest  of  reproductions  in  outline,  light  and  shade,  and  color,  from 
original  drawings  by  the  best  of  American  artists.  Loose-leaf  texts 
are  also  published  by  various  houses  and  assist  materially  in  supple- 
menting the  teachers'  outlines.  With  the  abolition  of  the  slate, 
papers  adapted  to  various  media  were  soon  forthcoming.  The 
present  supply  list  of  the  city  supervisor  contains  from  4  to  10  or 
more  different  kinds  and  colors  of  drawing  paper.     Such  lists  include: 

White  paper  for  pencil,  crayon,  or  water  color. 

Colored  paper  for  pencil,  crayon,  or  water  color. 

Japanese  or  onion  skin  paper  for  brush  or  tracing. 

Bogus  paper  for  drawing  or  handwork. 

Construction  papers  in  colors  for  handwork. 

Stencil  paper. 

White  paper  for  mechanical  drawing. 

Duplex  paper  for  mechanical  drawing. 

Cros8  section  papers. 

Charcoal  paper. 

Colored  papers  for  mounting. 

Blotting  papers  for  mounting. 

Cardboard  for  mounting. 

Transfer  paper  and  tracing  cloth  and  paper. 

Blue  print  paper. 

Following  the  advent  of  manual  training,  arts  and  crafts,  and 
elementary  handwork,  many  new  mediums  came  into  use  which 
include: 

Cardboard  for  box,  folio,  etc.,  con  truction. 
Clay  for  modeling  and  pottery. 
Plastercine  for  modeling  and  pottery  design. 
Wood  for  whittling  or  heavier  bench  work. 
Brass  and  copper  for  crafts  work. 
Reeds  and  raffia  for  basketry. 
Yams,  strings,  and  jute  for  weaving. 
Textiles  for  stenciling  or  appliqu^. 
Leather  for  tooling,  etc. 

Advanced  classes  in  well-equipped  high  schools  use  in  addition  to 
the  above,  silver,  enamels,  and  semiprecious  stones  for  work  in 
jewelry.  Vocational  courses  employ  all  mediums  applicable  to  the 
trade  or  vocation. 

Additional  mediums  which  are  in  daily  use  include  pencils  of 
various  grades,  from  very  soft  sketching  pencils  to  very  hard  pencils 
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used  for  mechamcal  drawing,  colored  crayons  of  a  more  or  less  waxy 
composition,  colored  chalks,  charcoal,  and  water  color,  both  in  tubes 
and  cakes.  "Tempera"  water  colors  (opaque  colors)  have  very 
recently  been  placed  before  the  pupils  and  require  colored  papers 
for  use.  These  are  a  very  effective  and  quick  working  medium, 
which  were  first  introduced  from  foreign  countries.  Boxes  for  water 
colors  vary  from  the  "three-color  box,"  containing  what  has  been 
termed  "standard  red,  yellow,  and  blue,"  to  boxes  containing  six, 
eight,  and  more  colors.  There  is  but  little  difference  in  the  various 
makes  of  school  colors,  though  their  qualities  of  permanence  are 
necessarily  greatly  inferior  to  those  in  professional  use.  Brushes  of 
camel's  hair  are  usually  supplied  with  each  box. 

The  Japanese  have  been  instrumental  in  placing  many  useful  and 
inexpensive  materials  before  our  schools  for  use  in  drawing.  Such 
materials  are  brushes,  wood  block  prints  in  black  and  white  and  color, 
stencils,  books  of  nature  drawing  and  desigfis,  papers  for  drawing 
and  mounting  and  decorative  vase  forms. 

The  following  materials  are  also  in  constant  use  in  the  modem 
school  system: 


Scale  rules. 

Erasers. 

Models. 

Compasses. 

Scissors. 

Dyes. 

Drawing    **kit8"    (boards 

Looms. 

Stencil  brushes 

with  T  square  and  tri- 

Water'pans. 

Stencil  knives. 

angle. 

Paste. 

In  the  average  grades  nothing  but  movable  equipment  is  employed 
for  the  drawing  work.  High  schools,  however,  with  special  teachers 
and  special  courses  provided  equipment  to  conform  with  the  require- 
ments of  advanced  work.  Rooms  are  architecturally  designed  to 
meet  lighting  and  other  conditions  for  such  study.  Cabinets  espe- 
cially designed  for  holding  casts,  still  life,  portfoUos,  drawing  papers, 
drawing  boards,  and  individual  suppUes  are  installed.  Special  adjust- 
able tables  and  model  stands  are  provided  and  in  addition  casts, 
pottery  forms,  and  other  objects  for  drawing.  Drawing  boards, 
instruments,  T  square  and  triangles,  blue  print  frames,  and  drawing 
inks  are  suppUed. 

In  the  newer  technical  and  city  high  schools  facilities  are  offered  for 
courses  in  the  industrial  and  applied  arts.  These  include  metal  and 
jewelry  equipment,  benches,  jewelers'  saws,  files,  blowpipes,  vises, 
burnishers,  chasing  tools,  hammers,  etc.;  pottery  and  ceramic  equip- 
ment; kiln,  potter's  wheel,  molds,  cabinets  to  hold  partially  completed 
work  and  materials  for  glazing  and  decorating;  textile  equipment, 
looms,  and  necessary  material  for  weaving.  Courses  in  art  adver- 
tising, millinery,  and  custom  design,  interior  decoration  and  commer- 
cial design  include  equipment  already  enumerated  and  in  addition 
material  from  which  to  obtain  ideas.     For  this  purpose  schools  in  a 
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few  localities  have  come  to  realize  the  value  of  the  museum  and  such 
objects  as  stuffed  animals,  fishes,  birds,  etc.;  and  objects  of  ancient 
craftsmanship  are  borrowed. 

The  need  of  these  special  courses  in  the  industrial  and  applied  arts 
is  constantly  growing;  and  with  them  must  come  the  school  museum, 
a  feature  which  should  be  in  the  equipment  of  every  school,  with  or 
without  special  courses. 

Two  magazines  are  published  which  are  of  direct  help  to  the  work 
of  the  public  schools — the  "School  Arts  Magazine,"  edited  by  Henry 
Turner  Bailey,  of  North  Scituate,  Mass.,  formerly  Massachusetts  State 
agent  for  drawing,  and  the  "Manual  Training  Magazine,"  edited  by 
Charles  S.  Bennett,  director  manual  arts  department,  Bradley  Poly- 
technic Institute,  of  Peoria,  111.  A  magazine  for  vocational  schools, 
called  "The  Vocational  Magazine,"  has  been  recently  published  by 
Mr.  Bennett.    This  is,  however,  of  less  direct  help  along  art  lines. 

The  School  Arts  Magazine,  originally  issued  in  September,  1901, 
aa  "The  Applied  Arts  Book,"  and  edited  by  Frederick  H.  Daniels, 
became  "The  School  Arts  Book"  in  1903.  It  was  again  changed  in 
name,  and  this  time  in  size,  in  1912,  and  is  called  "The  School  Arts 
Magazine."  It  is  a  finely  illustrated  publication,  filled  with  practical 
and  timely  suggestions  covering  all  phases  of  public  school  art  work, 
and  published  10  months  in  the  year.  It  is  adapted  to  both  grade 
teacher  and  supervisor  and  is  of  great  value  in  the  schoolroom  itsdf. 

"The  Manual  Training  Magazine,"  originally  published  four  times 
a  year,  is  now  issued  in  October,  December,  February,  April,  and 
June.  It  is  a  well-printed  magazine  containing  helpful  problems 
and  excellent  articles  on  the  manual  arts  in  the  public  schools.  It 
is  especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  manual  training  teacher  and 
supervisor  of  elementary  handwork. 

Following  are  statements  showing  lists  of  supplies  prescribed  for 
San  Francisco  and  for  Boston: 

We  uae  no  drawing  books  and  the  board  of  education  supply  no  models  or  charte. 
White,  bogus  or  onionskin  paper  is  supplied  to  the  pupils,  but  they  purchase  their 
own  color  media. 

All  drawings  are  done  in  color  or  brush  and  ink,  the  lead  pencil  being  used  only  for 
the  preliminary  exercises. 

Water  colors  are  not  obligatory,  but  we  used  in  some  schools,  generaUy  gmmmar 
schools,  the  color  media  in  general  use,  in  an  eight-color  box  of  crayograph  in  Griades 
I,  II,  and  III.» 

List  of  Suppliss  as  Outlined  fob  Boston. 

Equipment  is  replenished  in  September  on  the  basis  of  principals'  reports  for  which 
blanks  are  furnished  in  March. 

Grades  I,  II,  and  III  are  furmshed  scissors  (4i-inch),  one  pair  to  two  pupils;  to  be 
used  in  sets,  each  set  shared  by  two  classes. 

1  Mlas  Katherine  M.  Ball,  supervisor,  San  Francisoo,  Cal. 
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Supplies  are  furnished  in  September  and  January  on  the  basis  of  principals'  reports 
for  which  blanks  are  furnished  in  March  and  September. 
The  list  shows  the  various  articles  supplied,  and  the  annual  quota  of  each. 

GRADE  I. 

Tabes  of  paste,  2  to  20  pupils 

Drawing  paper,  grav,  6-inch  bv  9-inch.  160  sheets  to  each  pupil. 
Drawing  paper,  white,  6-inch  by  9-inch,  16  sheets  to  each  papil. 
Drawlngpaper,  eray,  12-inch  by  IS-inch,  1  sheet  to  each  papu. 
Printed  illustrations  (Santa  Claus),  1  to  each  pupil. 
Pencils,  Dixon's  Special  Black,  No.  312, 1  to  eacn  pupil. 
Pasteboard  rules,  1  to  each  pupil. 
Colored  crayons,  2  boxes  to  3  pupils.  ^ 

GRADE  II. 

Tubes  of  paste,  2  to  20  pupils. 

Drawing  paper,  grav,  6-inch  bv  9-inch.  160  sheets  to  each  pupil. 

Drawing  paper,  white,  6-inch  by  9-tncn,  16  sheets  to  each  pupil. 

Drawing  paper,  gray,  12-inch  by  18-lnch,  1  sheet  to  each  pupil. 

Printed luustrauons  (Santa  Claus),  1  to  each  pupil. 

Pencils,  Dixon's  Special  Black,  No.  312, 1  to  each  pupil. 

Pasteboard  rules,  l  to  each  pupil. 

Paper  fasteners,  4-lnch,  1  box  to  100  pupils. 

Envelopes,  S-inch  by  11-inch,  1  to  each  pupil. 

Colored  crayons,  1  box  to  2  pupils.* 

White  gununed  stars,  1  box  to  7  pupils. 

Balls  of  gray  twine  1  ball  to  50  pupils. 


GRADE  in. 


Tubes  of  paste,  2  to  20  pupils. 


Drawing  paper,  white,  9-inch  by  12-inch,  4  sheets  to  each  pupil. 

Printed  illustrations  (flags),  1  to  each  pupil. 

Tracing  paper,  6-inch  by  9-inch,  4  sheets  to  each  pupil. 

Pencils,  Dixon's  Special  Black,  No.  312, 1  to  each  pupil. 

Pasteboard  rules,  1  to  each  pupil. 

Balls  of  gray  twine,  1  to  50  pupils. 

Bristol  board,  gray,  5^inch  by  7-inch.  2  sheets  to  each  iHipfl. 

Envelopes,  8-m.ch  by  11-inch,  1  to  each  pupil. 

Colored  crayons,  1  box  to  2  pupils.* 

DRAWING. 

OradeilV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII. 

Water-color  brushes,  1  to  each  pupil. 

Water-color  boxes,  long,  with  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  black,  1  to  2  pupils. 

Water  cups,  1  to  2  pupils. 

Pairs  sdsaors,  4Huch  (Grades  VI  to  Vni),  1  to  2  pupils. 

In  grades  IV  and  V  use  6-inch  manual  training  scissors  (4Hiich  In  girls'  schools),  see  Manual  Training. 

Atomizer  (for  teachers  of.  Grade  Vin),  1  to  group  of  classes. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

CaTiboard  con^raetUm^Qrod*  I V. 

Pairs  scissors,  6-lnch  (for  drawing  also),  1  to  2  pupils. 

Rules,  i-inch,  1  to  2  boys. 

Rules,  -Mnch,  1  to  2  boys. 

Triangles,  1  to  2  boys. 

Compass  attachments,  1  to  2  boys. 

Conaactor's  nunches,  1  to  10  boys. 

Trybom's  "Cardboard  Construction/'  1  to  class. 

BodkbindinQ^Qrade  V.* 

Pairs  scissors.  6-inch  (for  drawing  also),  1  to  2  pupils. 
Rules,  ^incn,  1  to  2  ooys. 
Triangles,  1  to  2  boys. 
Paste  orushes,  1  to  5  bovs. 
Ey^et  punches,  1  to  25  boys. 

Weaving— Oradi  VI. 

Pairs  scissors.  4i-inch  (for  drawing  also),  1  to  2  pupils. 
Rules,  iV-^ciii  1  to  2  boys. 
Small  looms,  1  to  each  boy. 
Large  looms,  as  desired. 

1  These  crayons  with  those  left  over  should  be  suflicient  to  supply  each  pupil  with  a  box. 
*  To  be  used  in  sets,  each  set  shared  by  two  classes. 
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GRADE  IV. 

l>rawing. 

]>rawiAg  paper,  grav,  9-iiich  by  12-iiich .  50  sheets  to  each  pupil. 

Drawing  paper,  white.  9-inch  by  12-inoii,  24  sheets  to  each  pupil. 

Tubes  ofjpaste,  3  to  30  pupils. 

Pencils,  Dixon's  8, 141, 1  to  each  pupil. 

Cakes  of  color,  red.  blue,  and  chaxooal  gray,  1  dozen  each  to  SO  pupils. 

Cakes  of  color,  yellow,  1  dozen  to  25  pupils. 

Erasers,  1  to  2  pupils. 

Envelopes,  10-Incn  by  IS-inch,  1  to  each  pupil. 

Colorea  crayons,  hydiraulio  pressed,*  1  box  to  2  pupils. 

Orade  I V— Manual  traUUng, 
Gray  twine,  1  ball  to  18  boys. 
Pencils,  Dixon's  H,  1  to  each  pupil. 
Screenings,  24-inch  by  36-inch,  ereen,  1  sheet  to  each  boy. 
Bristol  board,  22-inch  by  2S-izic&,  3  colors,  6  sheets  to  each  boy. 
Tubes  of  paste,  1  tube  to  4  boys. 

GRADE  V. 

Drawing. 

Drawing  paper,  gray,  9-inch  bv  12-lnch.  50  sheets  to  each  pupil. 

Drawing  paper,  white.  9-inch  by  12-inon,  24  sheets  to  each  pui»U. 

Tubes  or  paste,  2  to  80  pupils. 

Pendls,  Dixon's  B,  141, 1  to  each  pupil. 

Cakes  of  color,  red.  blue,  and  charcoal  gray,  1  dozen  each  to  50  pupils. 

Cakes  of  color,  yellow,  1  dozen  to  25  pupils. 

Erasers,  1  to  2pupUs. 

Envelopes,  lO^ich  by  13-inch,  1  to  each  pupil. 

Bristol  board,  224nch  by  28-inch,  3  colors,  1  sheet  to  5  pupils. 

Pasteboard  mount,  9i-inch  by  12}4nch,  2  sheets  to  each  girl. 

Colored  crayons,  hydraulic  pressed,*  1  box  to  2  pupils. 

Manual  training. 

Needles,  tapestry,  1  paper  to  25  bovs. 

Balls,  macreme  cord  (black),  1  ball  to  75  boys. 

Screenings,  24-inch  by  364nch,  green,  1  sheet  to  each  boy. 

Boxes  oieyelets,  1  box  to  25  boys. 

Newsboard,  13-inch  by  19-inch,  4  sheets  to  each  boy. 

VeUum  de  luxe,  green,  2  yards  to  3  boys. 

Paper,  Trimont  Mills.  2  reams  to  50  boys. 

Lining  paper,  green,  24-inch  by  36-inch,  1  sheet  to  each  boy. 

Paste,  pints,  2  pints  to  7  boys. 

Cover  paper,  2(>-inch  bv  25-iiich,  green,  2  sheets  to  3  boys. 

Cotton  tape,  l-inch,  white  (4  yaras),  1  piece  to  10  boys. 

Cotton  tape,  f-inch,  green  (12  yards),  1  piece  to  30  boys. 

Linen  thread,  1  skein  to  25  boys. 

GRADE  YI. 

Drawing. 

Drawing  paper,  grav,  9-inch  by  12-inch.  50  sheets  to  each  pupil. 

Drawing  paper,  white,  9-inch  by  12-incn,  24  sheets  to  each  pupil. 

Tubes  or  paste,  2  to  30  pupils. 

Grav  bristol  board  (5^mcn  by  7-inch),  girls'  schools,  1  to  each  girl. 

Half  tones  (3  pictures),  1  to  each  pupil. 

Pencils,  Dixon's  8, 141, 1  to  each  pupil. 

Cakes  of  color,  red.  blue,  and  charcoal  gray,  1  dozen  each  to  50  pnpUa. 

Cakes  of  color,  yellow,  1  dozen  to  25  pupils. 

Erasers,  1  to  2  pupils. 

Envelopes,  lO-incn  by  13-inch,  1  to  each  pupil. 

O>lorea  crayons,  hydraulic  pressed,*  1  box  to  2  pupils. 

Manual  troinkig. 

Raffia,  i  plain,  i  colored  (4  colors),  3  pounds  to  20  boys. 

Warp  thread,  brown,  1  spool  to  6  boys. 

Rovmgs,  2  colors,  1  spool  to  8  boys. 

Jute,  i  plain, }  colored  (3  colors),  1  spool  to  each  boy. 

(^tton  yam  (white),  3  balls  to  2  boys. 

Needles,  tapestry,  1  package  to  group  of  classes. 

GRADE  Vn. 

Drawing. 

Drawing  paper,  grav,  9-inch  bv  12-inch.  50  sheets  to  each  pupO. 
Drawing  paper,  white,  9-inch  by  12-incn,  24  sheets  to  each  pupil. 
Tubes  of  paste,  2  to  30  pupils* 

*  To  be  used  in  sets,  each  set  shared  by  two  classes. 
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Drawing  pi^wr,  manUa,  iMnch  by  134iioh,  0  sliMts  to  each  pupil. 

Treeing  paper,  M-inoh  by  14-Inch,  3  shaets  to  each  pupil. 

Half  tones  (3  plctuiea),  1  to  eaoh  pupiL 

Pandle,  Dixon's  8, 141, 1  to  each  pupiL 

Cakes  of  oolor,  red.  blue,  and  charcoal  gray,  1  docen  each  to  50  pupils. 

Cakes  of  color,  yellow,  1  dosen  to  25  pupils. 

Erasers,  1  to  2  inroils. 

Bnyelopes,  l(Mnon  by  134nch,  1  to  each  pupil. 

Ony  bristol  board  ({^iueh  by  7-inch),  gfrls'  schools,  3  sheets  to  2  pupils 

Colored  orayons,i  1  box  to  2  pupils. 


Tubes  of  paste,  2  to  80  pupils. 


GRADE  vm. 
Drawing. 


Tfadng  paper,  U-iuch  by  14-inch,  8  sheets  to  each  pupil. 

Half  tones  (4  pictures),  1  to  each  pupiL 

Pendls,  Dixon's  8, 141, 1  to  each  pupiL 

Envelopes,  10-inch  by  13-lnch,  1  to  each  pupil. 

Gray  bristol  board  (M^i^usb  by  7-inch),  ^Is^  schools,  3  sheets  to  2  pupils. 

Cakes  of  oolor,  red.  bme,  and  charcoal  gray,  1  dosen  each  to  50  pupils. 

Cakes  of  oolor.  yellow,  1  dosen  to  26  pupils. 

Erasers,  1  to  Spupils. 

Bottles  of  FixKii,  1  to  group  of  classes. 

Colored  ora]rons,i  1  box  to  2  pupils. 


G.  ART  CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

School  art  clubs  and  teachers'  associations  have  acted  as  a  strong 
influence  in  furthering  art  education.  Through  annual  reports,  con- 
ferences, public  meetings,  and  exhibits  they  have  operated  for  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  of  the  country. 

Following  is  a  list  of  such  associations  and  clubs: 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Masmehusetts  Art  Teackers^  AssocicUian. — ^Prior  to  the  establish- 
ment by  the  legislature  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art 
School  the  idea  of  a  mutual  association  of  art  teachers  was  considered 
at  a  meeting  called  by  Walter  Smith,  the  State  director,  in  May,  1873. 
This  organization  was  effected  the  following  year  by  the  members 
of  the  first  class  of  the  new  school,  the  object  being  ''the  general 
advancement  of  art  education  in  America  and  the  mutual  improve- 
ment of  the  members/'  Students  fulfilling  certain  requirements, 
teachers,  and  professors  were  eligible  to  membership.  Tlie  associa- 
tion, however,  was  short-lived,  for  various  re'asons.  The  changing 
from  temporary  quarters  to  a  new  building,  the  addition  of  many  more 
pupils,  of  less  keen  appreciation  of  the  early  efforts  of  the  first  class, 
and  hurried  preparation  for  an  extensive  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position led  to  its  demise.  The  outcome  of  the  first  year's  work 
resulted  in  a  valuable  volume  of  papers  on  art  educational  subjects 
which  had  been  read  at  weekly  meetings.  '  'The  Antifix  Papers  "  were 
printed  for  private  circulation,  copyrighted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Art  Teachers'  Association,  and  comprised  239  pages.    The  following 

>  To  be  used  in  sets,  each  set  shared  by  two  classes. 
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chapters,  suggestive  of  the  contents  of  the  complete  volume,  show 
the  scope  of  study  and  research:  Chapter  II,  fresco,  encaustic,  etc.; 
Chapters  IV  and  V,  harmony  and  contrast  of  color;  Chapter  XVI,  tech- 
nical terms ;  Chapter  XVIII,  botany  as  applied  to  industrial  art ;  Chap- 
ter XXI,  reproductive  processes;  Chapter  XXIII,  glass — cast,  cut,  and 
engraved;  Chapters  XXVIII  and  XXIX,  historical  schools  of  painting. 

The  Industrial  Art  Teachers^  Association. — Following  a  successful 
meeting  of  industrial  art  teachers  of  the  State  in  1881,  a  new  organizar 
tion  was  formed  at  Boston  in  1 882 .  The  general  purposes  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  former  association,  and  annual  meetings  were  held,  when 
papers  were  read  and  discussed.  This  association  continued  for  many 
years,  confined  largely  to  the  New  England  States,  until  it  finally 
merged  into  the  Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Association. 

National  EducaHcm  Association. — ^This  largest  educational  body  in 
the  United  States  meets  annually  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  any  and  all  questions  pertaining  to  educa- 
tional matters.  The  department  of  art  education  was  first  organized  in 
1884  under  the  leadership  of  Langdon  S.  Thompson,  now  of  Jersey  City, 
until  finally  there  was  organized  one  department  of  art  and  manual 
training.  Many  valuable  papers  have  been  contributed  by  leading  art 
teachers  and  supervisors,  and  may  be  found  in  the  annual  reports. 

The  Connecticut  VaUey  Art  and  Industrial  Teachers^  Assodation,— 
Another  New  England  association  was  organized  imder  the  above 
name  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  October,  1888.  It  was  founded  by  art 
teachers  of  central  Connecticut,  with  the  following  purposes:  To 
study  the  relationship  of  the  various  branches  of  the  manual  arts  in 
education,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten;  to  offer  opportunity 
for  discussion  and  study  of  methods  of  art  instruction;  and  to  pro- 
mote public  interest  in  the  subject.  This  association,  like  the  Indus- 
trial Art  Teachers'  Association,  continued  to  hold  successful  meetings 
until  it  merged  into  Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Association  in  1899. 

The  Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  AssocH/iAon. — ^This 
association  was  a  direct  outcome  of  the  enthusiasm  and  inspiration 
created  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893.  In  August  of  that 
year  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association  was  organized,  II 
years  later  to  be  combined  with  the  manual  training  teachers  under 
the  above  head.  The  annual  meetings,  held  in  May,  usually  last  for 
three  days,  with  full  programs  and  prominent  speakers.  A  recent 
feature  of  the  well-attended  and  spirited  meetings  has  been  the 
annual  banquet,  a  dinner  where  not  only  friendships  are  renewed 
but  where  some  of  the  more  valuable  papers  are  presented. 

The  present  organization  consists  of  a  president,  vice  president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  auditor,  council  of  members,  program  com- 
mittee, editorial  board  of  three  members,  and  exhibit  comimittee. 
Local  committees  are  appointed  just  previous  to  the  annual  meeting. 
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Exiensive  exhibits  and  an  annual  illustrated  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meetings  are  profitable  features  of  the  work  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

Eastern  Art  and  Manual  Training  Teachers^  Assodatian. — Through 
the  invitation  of  Solon  P.  Davis,^  president  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Art  and  Industrial  Teachers'  Association,  a  meeting  of  art  supervisors 
from  the  Eastern  States  was  held  at  Hartford  in  1898,  at  which  a  new 
and  far-reaching  association  was  formed,  the  final  organization  taking 
place  on  February  10, 1899.  The  new  Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion held  its  first  meeting  at  Pratt  Institute  and  the  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  Brooklyn  on  May  25-27  of  the  same  year.  Since 
then  well-attended  annual  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  East.  In  1906  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Eastern  Manual 
Training  Teachers'  Association  in  New  York  prompted  the  desire 
and  pointed  out  the  need  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies. 
This  was  not  perfected,  however,  until  a  second  joint  convention  at 
Pittsburgh  in  1908. 

In  the  year  previous  the  Eastern  and  Western  Associations  held 
the  first  joint  conference  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  7.  The  big  meet* 
ing  was  highly  successful  and  contributed  largely  toward  the  suc- 
cessful combining  of  the  two  eastern  associations  the  following  year. 

The  Eastern  Association  reorganized  at  its  successful  meeting  held 
in  New  York  City  during  Easter  week  of  the  year  1913,  following 
the  general  scheme  of  the  western  body  and  incorporating  many 
features  of  their  old  constitution.  A  highly  successful  banquet,  the 
floor  of  a  huge  armory  covered  with  art,  industrial,  and  commercial 
exhibits,  and  well-conducted  meetings  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  president,  Alvin  E.  Dodd,  all  contributed  to  an  educational 
conference  of  no  little  importance. 

TTie  International  Congress  for  Art,  Education,  Drawing,  and  Art 
Applied  to  Industry, — ^The  International  Congress  for  Art,  Education, 
Drawing,  and  Art  Applied  to  Industry  held  its  fourth  convention  at 
Dresden  from  August  3  to  10,  1912.  A  brief  history  of  this  most 
important  gathering  of  people  interested  in  art  education  is  worthy 
of  note. 

The  FiiBt  International  Congress  was  held  in  Paris  in  the  year  of  the  1900  exhibi- 
tion, after  a  successful  appeal  made  by  the  Association  Amicale  dee  Prof^sseurs  de 
Dessin  de  la  ville  de  Paris  et  du  D^partement  de  la  fieine,  to  the  Commissaire 
G^n^ral  de  PExposition  Universelle  de  1900.  Official  permission  having  been  granted , 
the  French  professors  of  drawing  thereupon  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  of 
organization.  The  first  congress  was  instituted  and  held  between  August  29  and 
September  1, 1900,  in  the  Hotel  du  Cercle  de  la  Libraire,  Boulevard  St.  Gemudne, 
Paris,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Paul  Colin.  Official  delegates  were  sent  from  15 
different  coimtries  (including  the  United  States,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Cuba)  and 
were  21  in  nimiber.    The  United  States  of  America  were  represented  by  Miss  Sartain, 


1  Principal,  Henry  Banurd  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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[isB  Wheeler,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Carter,  ol  Denver,  Colo.   Alti^ 
gether  there  were  576  members  of  the  firat  congress,  and  a  permanent  interDatuml 
committee  was  formed.    In  1904  the  Swiss  committee  approached  the  intematkiQil 
committee  with  a  view  to  holding  the  second  congress  in  Berne,  Switzerland.   This 
was  agreed  upon,  full  arrangements  were  made,  and  it  was  ultimately  held  in  Bene 
between  the  1st  and  6th  of  August,  1904.    About  800  persons  attended,  representing 
21  nations.    The  meetings  took  place  in  the  Palais  du  Parlement  and  in  the  imi> 
versity.    The  United  States  of  America  were  officially  represented  by  Miss  Wheeler, 
Dr.  S.  T.  Dutton,  of  New  York;  Prof.  A.  V.  Churchill,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Chades 
M.  Carter,  of  Denver;  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Daniels,  of  Newton,  Mass.;  Mr.  William  H. 
Baldwin,  of  Hyannis,  Mass.;  Mr.  Solon  P.  Davis,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  and  othen.* 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  third  congress  at  London  in  1908.  At 
the  Berne  congress  a  permanent  International  Federation  was 
instituted  with  James  Hall,  North  Scituate,  Mass.,  Charles  M. 
Carter,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  William  Woodward,  New  Orleans,  La., 
as  the  American  representatives. 

This  congress  was  a  vast  improvement  over  the  other  meetings, 
and  under  the  organized  direction  of  the  International  Federation 
covered  an  interesting  and  important  field  of  discussion.  The  meet- 
ings were  held  from  August  3  to  8,  1908,  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
University  of  London,  The  exhibition,  covering  60,000  square 
feet  of  wall  space,  was  opened  on  July  27  by  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyle,  and  remained  open  until  August 
22.  The  membership  was  increased  to  1,810,  and  38  countries 
were  represented. 

The  official  representatives  of  the  f omth  congress  were  Mr.  James 
Frederick  Hopkins,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  John  S.  Ankeney,  of 
Columbia,  Miss.;  and  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Batchelder,  of  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Housed  in  three  large  buildings  in  an  exhibition  park,  24  different 
countries  displayed  99  exhibits.  The  first  day  was  made  memora- 
ble by  the  presence  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Johann  Georg, 
who  opened  the  largest  congress  yet,  more  than  2,200  members 
registering. 

The  fifth  congress,  with  Royal  Bailey  Famum,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
chairman,  Charles  A.  Bennett,  Peoria,  HI.,  and  Robert  A.  Harshe, 
Stamford,  Cal.,  as  the  American  representatives,  will  be  held  in 
Paris,  1916,  in  conjunction  with  a  World's  Exposition  of  Arts  and 
Crafts. 

The  Council  of  Supervisors  of  (he  Manual  Arts. — In  May,  1901,  a 
body  of  10  supervisors  of  drawing  and  directors  of  art  departments 
gathered  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  associa- 
tion which  should  stand  for  professional  advancement.  Members 
of  this  council  pledged  themselves  to  ''study  intensively  different 
phases  of  the  arts  and  to  contribute  the  results  of  these  studies  to 
the  council's  Yearbooks." 

>  From  first  semtannnal  report  of  the  British  and  American  Matnal  Correspondenoe  Association. 
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The  council,  originally  initiated  by  Dr.  Haney,  of  New  York,  grew 
in  numbers  and  power  and  each  publication  proved  one  of  the  most 
important  additions  to  the  literature  of  the  manual  arts.  All  arti- 
cles were  published  in  the  Yearbook  in  advance  of  the  meeting  and 
no  papers  were  read  at  that  time.  Notices  of  the  meeting  were  sent 
out  some  weeks  in  advance,  that  those  appointed  to  discuss  papers 
might  have  opportunity  to  read  them  with  care.  The  meetings  then 
consisted  of  formal  and  general  discussion.  Membership  was  lim- 
ited to  40  active  and  100  associate,  each  active  member  contributing 
to  the  Yearbook.  Seven  volumes  were  published  in  all  and  were 
in  such  demand  that  when  the  council  disbanded  at  Philadelphia 
in  1911  the  first  two  volumes  were  out  of  print.  Such  bodies  of 
interested  workers  banded  together  for  intensive  work  should  and 
do  warrant  continuance,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar  organiza- 
tions may  spring  up  later.  The  council  of  supervisors,  however, 
served  a  timely  i^eed  and  will  continue  their  good  work  through  their 
lasting  publications. 

The  American  Federaiion  of  Arts. — ^The  American  Federation  of 
Arts  was  organized  in  May,  1909,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the 
following  purpose: 

"To  increase  the  appreciation  of  art,  cultivate  taste,  and  improve 
civic  conditions."  It  is  "an  association  of  institutions,  organizfl^- 
tions,  and  individuals,  the  head  oflB.ce  at  Washington,  D.  C,  serving 
as  a  general  bureau  of  information."^  Means  employed  to  fulfill  its 
purposes  include  traveling  exhibits,  lectures  with  slides,  a  monthly 
magazine  called  Art  and  Progress,  and  the  American  Art  Annual,  the 
last  published  at  the  New  York  oflSce.  Among  its  standing  commit- 
tees is  one  for  art  in  public  schools.  Annual  meetings  are  held  in 
May. 

LOCAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  following  local  organizations  have  been  listed  mainly  from  the 
"American  Art  Annual/'  Vol.  X,  Florence  N.  Levy,  editor,  and  all 
such  are  starred: 

*  Buffalo  Manual  Arts  Teachers*  Association. — ^An  organization  of  manual  arte  teach- 
ers of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  Buffalo,  N .  Y.  Five  meetings  held  during 
the  school  year. 

Buffalo  School  Arts  Association. — One  of  the  best  means  to  create  interest  in  art  ac- 
tivities is  to  bring  to  your  teachers  and  their  communities  problems  in  which  the  art 
element  is  an  important  factor.  Whether  it  be  related  to  the  home,  to  industry,  or 
to  civic  improvement,  it  must  in  some  way  be  of  value  to  them  in  their  everyday 
life. 

It  was  with  this  thought  that  the  Bu^o  School  Arts  Association  was  organized  in 
1911  by  C.  Valentine  Kirby,  the  membership  being  made  up  of  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  furthering  the  interests  of  art  education  in  the  schools. 

1  American  Art  Annnal,  Vol.  VIII,  1910-11,  Florence  N.  Levy,  editor. 
16827°— 14 16 
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The  object  of  the  aaBodation  is  to  advance  art  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo  and  their  environments,  by  means  of  lectures,  exhibitions,  cooperation 
with  the  Fine  Arts  Academy  and  the  Albright  Art  School  in  the  training  of  the  young 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  fine  and  applied  arts. 

The  Albright  Art  School  offers  through  competitive  examination  five  scholarahips 
for  talented  pupils  who  graduate  from  the  Buffalo  public  schools  and  desire  to  continue 
the  study  of  fine  and  applied  arts.  The  association  is  also  a  chapter  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts.    The  dues  are  50  cents  a  year,  and  the  membership  is  650. 

During  the  coming  year  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  various 
high  schools.  The  subjects  will  be  selected  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  teachers  of  the 
city,  who  are  anxious  to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  the  fine  and  industrial  arts 
as  applied  to  the  public  schools,  also  subjects  related  to  the  home  and  civic  art  Yiats 
will  be  made  to  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  where  various  speakers  will  explain  the  ex- 
hibits and  conduct  the  students  through  the  galleries.  A  quarterly  bulletin  will  be 
published  for  members  and  for  use  in  the  public  schools,  to  keep  the  interest  aroused 
and  to  bring  to  the  members  and  students  the  progress  that  art  is  making  in  their  dty 
and  in  other  cities. 

Such  an  association  we  feel  will  create  a  new  interest  in  art  education  among  teach- 
ers, students,  and  the  general  public' 

*  Chicago  School  Arts  Association . — Bimonthly  meetings.  * 

*Chicago  Public  School  Art  Society. — Organized  in  1894;  among  other  activities  deco- 
rates the  public  schools.  Traveling  exhibits  of  paintings  are  maintained  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Chicago  Society  of  Artists  and  board  of  education;  art  libraries  and  pho- 
tographs are  loanoi^^  schools. 

*Columbus  Public  School  Arts  Club. — ^Meetings  held  in  Carnegie  Library  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

*  Connecticut  Manual  Arts  Association. — ^Organized  in  1908;  members  meeting  in 
April;  joint  meeting  with  school-teachers'  association  in  October.  Circulates  a  State 
traveling  exhibit. 

League  for  the  Decoration  of  the  PvJblic  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. — Oigan- 
ized  in  1909  under  auspices  of  the  Washington  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Its  object  is 
to  improve  the  general  aspect  of  the  schools,  and  thus  cultivate  taste  and  upbuild 
appreciation  for  beauty  manifested  through  art.  It  has  completely  decorated  one 
building  and  parts  of  others.  ' 

*Evanston  Public  School  Art  Society. — Oiganized  in  1901  to  further  the  inteiests 
of  Evanston,  111. 

Hartford  Supervisors  of  Art  Instruction  in  Public  Sdux>ls,  ffartfordf  Conn. 

*  Houston  Public  School  Art  League,  Houston,  Tea;.— Oiganized  in  1900;  annual 
meeting  in  April;  monthly  meetings  are  held.  Circulates  photographs,  casts,  and 
original  paintings  in  schools. 

*IUinQis  Manual  Arts  Association. — Oiganized  in  1903;  annual  meeting  in  March. 
*Iov)a  Manual  Arts  Association. — Oiganized  in  1909;  annual  meeting  in  llarch. 

*  Kansas  Manual  Arts  Association. — ^Annual  meeting  in  October. 

*  Louisiana  Art  Teachers*  Association. — Oiganized  in  1899;  monthly  meetings,  No- 
vember to  June. 

*  Maine  Teachers*  Association, — Drawing  and  manual  training  department.  Annual 
meeting  in  October. 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  Sdtool  Alumni  Association. — Organized  in  1888;  annual 
meeting  in  April.    Meetings  held  in  January  and  June,  Boston,  Mass. 

*  Western  Massachusetts  School  Art  League. — Oiganized  in  1910;  three  meetings 
yearly. 

>  Harry  W.  Jacobs,  president  and  director  of  art  education,  Bufblo,  N.  Y. 
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*Mkkigan  Industrial  Science  and  Arts  Association. — ^Meetings  November,  February 
and  May. 

*Minneapolis  Manual  Arts  Club. — Bimonthly  meetings. 

*  Missouri  Association  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences. — Ozganized  in  1908;  annual 
meeting  in  November. 

*Teadiers  Art  Club  of  New  Haven. — Organized  in  1905;  annual  meeting  in  May. 
Stated  meetings  September,  November,  January,  and  March. 

New  York  State  Art  and  Industrial  Teachers*  Association. — ^Meets  annually  with  State 
aaBociation  in  November. 

New  York  State  Drawing  Conferences. — Seventeen  conference  bodies  representing 
counties  of  the  State.  Qiqganized  by  State  specialist.  Royal  B.  Famum,  in  1911. 
Hold  annual  meetings  for  discussion  of  school  drawing  and  manual  arts. 

School  Art  League  of  New  York  City. — ^The  school  arts  league  was  oiganized  early  in 
the  year  1911,  and  is  a  development  of  the  art  committee  of  the  public  educational 
association. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  art  league  is  to  foster  the  interests  of  art  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  to  secure  to  this  end  the  cooperation  of 
other  societies.  The  league  is  designed  as  an  organization  for  all  interested  in  the 
creation  of  beautiful  school  surroundings,  in  the  training  of  the  yoimg  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  fine  and  of  applied  art.  and  in  the  preservation  and  develot>ment  of  talent  in 
gifted  pupils. 

The  school  art  league  offers,  through  competitive  examinations,  several  industrial 
art  scholarships  for  talented  pupils  who  graduate  from  the  art  classes  of  the  high  schools 
and  desire  to  continue  the  study  of  design  in  professional  schools.  Other  cities  offer 
many  such  scholarships,  but  these  a*e  the  first  open  to  the  graduates  of  the  New  York 
City  public  schools. 

A  committee  on  schoolroom  decoration  is  placing  casts  and  pictures  in  the  schools 
as  these  are  secured  by  special  contributions. 

Lectures  have  been  given  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  for  the  members  of  the 
society,  and  for  elementary  and  high-school  pupils.  Those  attending  represent  all 
the  hijg^  schools  of  the  city,  and  some  come  many  miles  to  be  present. 

In  1909  a  bronze  mediJ  for  fine  craftamanship  was  established.  This  medal  was 
designed  by  Victor  D.  Brenner,  and  has  since  been  awarded  semiannually,  at  the  close 
of  each  school  term,  for  the  best  piece  of  work  done  by  a  member  of  the  graduating 
class  in  each  of  the  school  workshops.    These  shops  now  number  nearly  200. 

Visits  to  art  galleries  are  conducted  for  high-school  pupils  and  teachers.  Free  ad- 
mission has  thus  been  secured  by  the  league  for  pupils  to  visit  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  Architectural  League,  and  special  Metropolitan  Museum  exhibitions. 
At  each  the  pupils  are  met,  the  exhibit  is  explained,  and  the  students  conducted  by 
their  teachers  through  the  galleries. 

The  School  Art  League  provides  for  the  representation  of  affiliated  societies  among 
its  officers.  Any  organization  paying  $25  annually  is  entitled  to  be  represented  by 
a  member  elected  or  appointed  to  serve  as  a  delegate  member  upon  the  board  of 
managers.  In  no  other  way  can  a  sum  laid  aside  by  any  society  for  art  education  be 
made  to  secure  so  many  advantages  for  so  large  a  number. 

Members  of  the  School  Art  League  receive  cards  for  all  its  ftmctions.  During 
1911-12  there  were  22  lectures,  5  gallery  visits,  and  4  receptions.  The  annual  meeting 
is  in  November;  the  executive  committee  meets  monthly.  There  are  five  classes  of 
members,  all  entitled  to  vote  and  hold  office.  The  annual  dues  are :  Active  members, 
|1;  contributors,  $5;  affiliated  societies,  $25;  patrons,  $50;  donors,  who  give  $1,000. 

*School  Crafts  Club,  New  York  Oi/y.— Organized  in  1902;  annual  meeting  in  March; 
stated  meetings  in  November,  January,  and  May. 
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New  York  JERgh  School  Drawing  Teachers*  AMociation. 

*Okio  Art  and  Manual  Training  Teachers*  Asiociation, — ^Annual  meeting  in  November. 
^Oklahoma  Art  League. — Organized  in  1910;  drculateB  exhibits. 
^Oklahoma  Manual  Arts  Association, — Oiganized  in  1909;  annual  meeting  during 
Christmas  holidays. 

*  Manual  Arts  Association  of  Allegheny  City — Ptttshwrgh. — Oiganized  in  1905;  annual 
meeting  in  May.    Monthly  meetings. 

*  Teachers*  Art  Club,  Pittsburgh, — Organized  in  1902;  annual  meeting  in  MiaidL 
Stated  monthly  meetings. 

*St,  Paul  Manual  Arts  Association, — ^Monthly  meetings  first  Wednesday. 

^Southern  Drawing  Teachers*  Association. — ^Annual  meeting  in  December. 

Sunshine  Club,  Syracuse. — ^Membership  unlimited  if  candidate  signifies  intention 
to  assist  in  making  the  city  beautiful.  Practically  all  the  school  children  belong  and 
further  the  cause  by  means  of  letters  on  beautifying  and  improving  city  conditions 
written  to  the  supervisor  and  forwarded  to  city  officials.  City  improvement  is  part 
of  the  study  in  art  education.  Club  started  in  1910  by  Supervisor  Miss  M.  Matilda 
Miett. 

*  Middle  Tennessee  Educatumal  AssodaJtion. — ^Art  and  manual  training  sectiaQ. 
Annual  meeting  in  April. 

*  Texas  Teachers*  Association. — ^Industrial  art  section.    Meetings  in  December. 
*Waco  Art  League. — Organized  in  1899;  monthly  meeting,  with  annual  meeting  in 

May.    Circulates  exhibitions. 

*Public  School  Art  Teachers*  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. — Oiganized  in  1910; 
annual  meeting  in  April.    Social  meetings  and  talks  by  members. 

*  Wisconsin  School  Arts  and  Home  Economics  Association, — Oiganized  in  1909. 
Branch  State  teachers'  association. 

*  Worcester  Public  School  Art  League. — Organized  in  1896;  annual  meeting,  January. 
Stated  monthly  meetings.  Work  largely  advisory.  Money  prizes  offered  for  improve- 
ment in  school  yards.    Places  pictures,  pottery  casts,  etc.,  in  schools. 


The  value  of  such  organizations  can  not  be  overestimated  and  their 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  aiding  the  work  of  the  teacher  and 
supervisor  has  lightened  the  burden  materially. 

The  present  condition  of  art  in  the  public  schools  is  indeed  gratify- 
ing, and  the  prospect  for  the  future  is  increasingly  bright.  Real  work 
in  the  industrial  arts,  intensive  courses  in  art  as  a  cultural  and 
liberalizing  study,  and  the  hearty  support  of  not  only  local  clubs 
and  societies,  but  of  industrial  and  business  men,  with  generous 
assistance  from  educational  boards,  will  soon  tend  to  bring  the  work 
into  a  position  of  supreme  importance,  a  condition  of  long  standing 
in  foreign  countries  and  a  situation  demanding  national  support  in 
the  United  States. 


dbAlWiko  in  state  school  systems. 
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Abrams,  A.  W.,  Suggestions  for  school  decorations,  204-212. 

Alcott,  W.  A.,  and  use  of  blackboards,  12. 

Application  and  correlation,  194-108. 

Arbor  day,  56,  203-204. 

Architectural  drawing,  course  of  study,  high  schools,  193-1,94. 

Art,  appreciation,  181-182;  clubs  and  associations,  219-224;  courses  of  study,  178-182, 

189-190;  education,  25-143;  elementary  schools,  Denver,  Colo.,  156-159. 
Arts,  practical,  course  of  study  in  rural  schools,  Massachusetts,  44-61. 
Associations  and  art  clubs,  219-224. 
Augusta,  Me.,  instruction  in  drawing,  21. 
Bailey,  H.  T.,  on  making  booklets,  195;  on  picture  study,  199. 
Ball,  K.  M.,  on  course  of  study  in  drawing,  174-175;  on  instruction  in  drawing,  3S-^. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  early  instruction  in  drawing,  14. 
Barnard,  Henry,  and  industrial  education,  11-12. 
Boston,  Mass.,  early  data  relative  to  drawing,  9-10;  instruction  in  drawing,  17-18; 

list  of  suppUes  for  drawing  and  art  work,  216-219. 
Bndnerd,  John,  and  instruction  in  drawing,  14-15. 
Budd,  Caroline,  on  course  of  study  in  drawing,  182-185. 
Bufialo  Manual  Arts  Teachers'  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  223. 
Buffalo  School  Arts  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  223-224. 
Bumham,  F.  L.,  on  picture  work,  199-200. 
Carter,  C.  M.,  on  art  course  in  elementary  schools,  15^159. 
Casts,  list  of  famous  subjects,  212. 
Chicago,  public  schools,  mural  paintings,  201. 
Chicago  Public  School  Art  Society,  224. 
Chicago  School  Arts  Association,  224. 

Church,  E.  M.,  on  application  and  correlation,  197;  on  instruction  in  drawing,  3^:33. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  instruction  in  drawing,  20. 
City  school  systems.    See  School  systems  (city). 
City  supervisors  of  drawing,  39-40. 
Clark,  I.  H.,  on  picture  study,  198. 
Clarke,  I.  E.,  works  consulted,  8. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  instruction  in  drawing,  14,  20. 
Coleman,  E.  W.,  on  course  of  study  in  drawing,  186-189. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  instruction  in  drawing,  21. 
Columbus  Public  School  Arts  Club,  Columbus,  Ohio,  224. 
Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  short  courses  in  art,  37* 
Connecticut,  instruction  in  drawing,  17. 
Connecticut  Manual  Arts  Association,  224. 
Connecticut  Valley  Art  and  Industrial  Teachers'  Associatipn,^20. 
Correlation  and  application,  194-198. 
Costume  design,  and  correlation,  197. 
Council  of  Supervisors  of  the  Manual  Arts,  222-223. 
Decatur,  lU.,  high  schools,  mural  paintings,  201. 
Denver,  Colo.,  art  course  in  elementary  schools,  156-159;  instruction  in  drawing,  41. 
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Detroit,  Mich.,  instruction  in  drawing,  21. 

Dillaway,  T.  M.,  on  drawing  and  manual  training,  88-115. 

Directors  of  art  education,  37-38. 

Dix,  Dorothy  L.,  and  instruction  in  sewing,  11. 

Drawing,  high  schools,  outlines  and  courses,  175-193.    See  aho  under  names  of  cUiei. 

Drawing,  instruction,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  172-174;  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  155-156;  New 

York,  61-64;  St.  Louis,  146-154;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  159-169;  San  Francisco, 

Cal.,  174-175;  Springfield,  Mass.,  116-131;  Washington,  81-87;  Worcester,  Mass., 

115-116. 
Drawing,  methods  of  teaching,  27-37;  pictorial,  course  of  study,  48-49. 
Drawing  and  handwork,  elementary  schools.  New  York,  outline  of  course  of  study, 

64-71. 
Drawing  and  industrial  education,  elementary  schools,  Pennsylvania,  outline  of 

course  of  study,  71-81. 
Drawing  and  manual  training,  elementary  schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  outline  of  course  of 

study,  88-115. 
Drawing  and  practical  arts,  outline  of  course,  of  study  54-57;  rural  schools,  Maasa- 

chusettB,  44-61. 
Drawing,  design,  and  handicraft,  elementary  schools,  opp.  p.  88. 
East  Saginaw,  instruction  in  drawing,  21. 

Eastern  Art  and  Manual  Training  Teachers*  Association,  meeting,  221. 
Elementary  schools,  art  instruction,  156-159;  art  and  construction  work,  159-171; 

drawing,  35-36, 61-71, 81-131, 172-175, 242-256;  industrial  education,  77-81;  manual 

training,  132-141.    See  also  under  names  of  cities  and  States, 
Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City,  course  of  study  in  art,  178-182. 
Evanaton  Public  School  Art  Society,  Evanston,  111.,  224. 
Fairbanks,  J.  L.,  on  art  and  construction  in  elementary  schools,  159-169. 
Famum,  ^.  E.,  on  teaching  of  the  elementary  drawing  syllabus,  61-71. 
Fetterolf,  B.  M.,  on  course  of  study  in  drawing  and  industrial  education,  71-81. 
Fine  arts,  catalog  of  projects,  60-61. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  instruction  in  drawing,  21. 
Fowle,  W.  B.,  and  education  in  Boston,  9-10. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  on  drawing,  9. 
Games  and  sports,  designs,  196. 
Gardening,  rural  schools,  Massachusetts,  46. 
Gearhart,  May,  on  course  in  drawing  in  elementary  schools,  172-174;  on  course  of 

study  in  drawing,  189-194. 
Graded  schools,  drawing  teachers,  40-42. 
Grammar  grades,  instruction  in  drawing,  36. 
Hall,  James,  on  art  instruction,  196;  on  course  of  study  in  art,  178-182;  on  instruction 

in  drawing,  34. 
Handicraft,  elementary  schools,  tabulated  scheme,  opp.  p.  88. 
Haney,  J.  P.,  on  course  of  study  in  drawing,  176-178;  on  use  of  pictures  as  schoolroom 

decoration,  201-202;  works  consulted,  8. 
Hartford  Supervisors  of  Art  Instruction  in  Public  Schools,  Hartford,  Conn.,  224. 
Hentschel,  Ernest,  and  instruction  in  drawing,  11. 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  short  courses  in  art,  37. 
High  schools,  art  department,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  15;  instruction  in  drawing,  36-37, 175- 

193;  mural  paintings,  201;  statistics  of  drawing,  257-351;  teachers  of  drawing,  40. 

See  also  under  names  of  cities. 
High  schools,  private,  statistics  of  drawing,  352-369. 
Historical  development,  9-25. 
Household  arts,  catalogue  of  projects,  58-61;  outline  of  course  of  study,  47-48,  5^^; 

rural  schools,  Massachusetts,  44-45. 
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Holbrook,  Joeiah,  and  instruction  in  drawing,  12. 

Holidays,  outline  of  practical  arts  based  on,  54-57. 

Houston  Public  School  Art  League,  Houston,  Tex.,  224. 

Illinois  Manual  Arts  Association,  224. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  instruction  in  drawing,  21. 

Industrial  art  drawing,  exhibition,  Centennial  Exposition  (1876),  lS-19. 

Industrial  arts,  catalogue  of  projects,  5S-61;  outline  of  course,  52-54 ;  rural  schools,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 45-46. 

Industrial  drawing  and  design,  outline  of  course  of  study,  49,  60-61. 

Industrial  education,  Pennsylvania,  course  of  study,  77-^1. 

Industrial  training,  instruction,  37. 

International  Congress  for  Art,  Education,  Drawing,  and  Art  Applied  to  Industry, 
221-222. 

Iowa,  instruction  in  drawing,  17. 

Iowa  Manual  Arts  Association,  224. 

jkansas  Manual  Arts  Association,  224. 

Kindergarten,  instruction  in  drawing,  85. 

Kirby,  C.  V.,  on  art  and  elementary  industrial  training,  142-146. 

League  for  the  Decoration  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  224. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  elementary  schools,  course  of  study  in  drawing,  172-174;  high 
schools,  course  of  study  in  drawing,  18^194. 

Louisiana  Art  Teachers'  Association,  224. 

Maine,  instruction  in  drawing,  17. 

Maine  Teachers'  Association,  224. 

Manual  Arts  Association  of  All^heny  City,  meeting,  226. 

Manual  training,  elementary  schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  132-141. 

Manual  training  and  drawing,  elementary  schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  outline  of  course  of 
study,  88-115. 

Massachusetts,  art  education  at  Centennial  Exhibition  (1876),  19-20;  instruction  in 
drawing,  15-18,  22-23;  rural  schools,  practical  ails  and  drawing,  44-61;  State  direc- 
tor of  ait  education,  duties,  38. 

Massachusetts  Art  Teachers'  Association,  21^220. 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  foundation  and  work,  18. 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  Alumni  Association,  224. 

Materials  and  equipment,  213-219. 

Mechanical  drawing,  course  of  study,  184-185,  191-193. 

Michigan  Industrial  Science  and  Arts  Association,  meeting,  225 

Middle  Tennessee  Educational  Association,  meeting,  226. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  instruction  in  drawing,  21. 

Minifie,  William,  on  instruction  in  drawing,  14. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  course  of  study  in  drawing,  155-156. 

Minneapolis  Manual  Arts  Club,  meeting,  225. 

Minnesota,  State  Art  Society  of,  work,  38. 

Missouri  Association  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences,  meeting,  225. 

Mural  paintings,  Chicago  public  schools,  201. 

Murphy,  B.  R.,  on  making  booklets,  195-196. 

National  Education  Association,  and  art  education,  220. 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  high  school,  mural  paintings,  201. 

New  York,  instruction  in  drawing,  17,  61-71;  State  director  of  art  education,  duties, 
38. 

New  York  City,  instruction  in  drawing,  42-43,  176-182. 

New  York  State  Art  and  Industrial  Teachers'  Association,  meeting,  225. 

New  York  State  Drawing  Conferences,  meeting,  225. 
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Newark,  N.  J.,  high  schools,  course  of  study  in  drawing,  185-186;   supervisor  of  art, 

Newell,  C.  E.,  on  art  and  handwork,  11&-141. 

Ohio,  instruction  in  drawing,  17. 

Ohio  Art  and  Manual  Training  Teachers'  Association,  meeting,  226. 

Oklahoma  Art  League,  organization,  226. 

Oklahoma  Manual  Arts  Association,  meeting,  226. 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  high  school,  mural  paintings,  201. 

Paper  and  cardboard  projects,  51. 

Parents'  day,  program  of  practical  arts  based  on,  56. 

Peabody,  E.  P.,  on  instruction  in  drawing,  11-12. 

Peale,  Rembrandt,  and  instruction  in  drawing,  12-14. 

Pennsylvania,  elementary  schools,  drawing  and  industrial  education,  outline  of  courae 
of  study,  71-51;  State  director  of  art  education,  duties,  38. 

Pictorial  drawing,  outline  of  study,  60-61. 

Pictures,  list  of  famous,  208-212;  study,  48,  61,  198-212. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  course  of  study  in  art  and  elementary  industrial  training,  142-146; 
instruction  in  drawing,  21. 

Port  Deposit,  Md.,  high  school,  course  of  study  in  drawing,  186. 

Practical  arts,  catalogue  of  projects,  58-61. 

Practical  arts  and  drawing,  outline  of  course,  54-^7. 

Primary  grades,  instruction  in  drawing,  35-36. 

Prussia,  practice  of  music  and  drawing  in  schools,  11. 

Public  School  Art  Teachers'  Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  meeting,  226. 

KafBa  and  reed  projects,  outline  of  course  of  study,  51. 

Recipes  for  cooking,  projects,  49-50. 

Riley,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  on  course  of  study  in  drawing,  146-154,  186-189. 

Roberts,  Emma,  on  course  of  study  in  drawing,  155-156. 

Roberts,  M.  E.,  on  applied  design,  40. 

Rural  schools,  Massachusetts,  practical  arts  and  drawing,  44-61. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  instruction  in  drawing,  21,  146-154,  186-189. 

St.  Louis  Exposition  (1904),  art  exhibits,  24-25. 

St.  Paul  Manual  Arts  Association,  meeting,  226. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  art  and  construction  in  elementary  schools,  course  of  study 
159-171. 

San  Francisco,  instruction  in  drawing,  41-42,  174-175. 

Sargent,  Walter,  on  drawing,  design,  and  handicraft  for  the  grades,  opp.  p.  88;  on 
elementary  drawing,  40;  on  instruction  in  drawing,  85;  on  pictiu»  study,  200. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  high  schools,  coiuw  in  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  182-185. 

School  Art  League  of  New  York  City,  meeting,  225. 

School  Crafts  Club,  New  York  City,  meeting,  225. 

School  decoration  and  picture  study,  198-212. 

School  housekeeping,  outline  of  instruction,  46-47. 

School  or  home  gardens,  outline  of  course,  52-54. 

School  pageants  and  festivals,  196. 

School  systems  (city),  drawing  in  elementary  grades,  statistics,  242-256. 

School  systems  (State),  drawing,  statistics,  227-229. 

School  yard,  plans  for  beautifying,  204-206. 

Sewing,  instruction,  11,  50. 

Smith,  Walter,  and  art  education,  22;  and  instruction  in  drawing,  17-18;  on  geomet- 
rical principles  of  drawing,  10-11. 

Snow,  B.  E.,  on  instruction  in  drawing,  32. 

Southern  Drawing  Teachers'  Association,  meeting,  226. 
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Springfield,  Mass.,  elementary  schools,  outline  of  course  in  drawing,  116-131;  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  41;  manual  training,  elementary  schools,  outline  of  course  of  study, 
132-141. 

State  school  systems.    See  School  systems  (State). 

Stetson,  0.  B.,  on  art  education,  20-21;  on  instruction  in  drawing,  25-27. 

Stevens,  T.  W.,  on  picture  study,  201. 

Strubel,  Eva  E.,  on  instruction  in  drawing,  39-40,  185-186. 

Sully,  Thomas,  and  instruction  in  drawing,  13. 

Sunshine  Club,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  meeting,  226. 

Supplies,  school.    See  Materials  and  equipment. 

Surveying  drawing,  course  of  study,  high  schools,  193. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  art  department,  high  school,  15;  instruction  in  drawing,  21,  41. 

Teachers,  graded  schools,  40-42;  high  schools,  40;  training,  statistics  of  drawing 
courses,  230-241. 

TeacheiB*  Art  Club,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  meeting,  226. 

Teachers'  Art  Club  of  New  Haven,  meeting,  225. 

Texas  Teachers'  Association,  meeting,  226. 

Textbooks,  industrial  arts,  46. 

Thomhill,  E.  H.,  on  drawing  and  design,  115-116. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  high  schools,  mural  paintings,  201. 

United  States  Centennial  Commission,  report  on  art  education,  19-20. 

Vocational  courses  in  art,  37. 

Waco  Art  League,  meeting,  226. 

Washington,  D.  C,  instruction  in  drawing,  21,  81^7. 

Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City,  vocational  courses  in  art,  37. 

Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Association,  220-221. 

Western  Massachusetts  School  Art  League,  224. 

Whitney,  C.  F.,  on  course  of  study  in  the  practical  arts  and  drawing,  44-61. 

Wisconsin,  instruction  in  drawing,  17. 

Wisconsin  School  Arts  and  Home  Economics  Association,  meeting,  226. 

Woodworking,  projects,  51. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  elementary  schools,  outline  of  course  in  drawing,  115-116;  super- 
visor of  art,  40. 

Worcester  Public  School  Art  League,  meeting,  226. 
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rd  of  current  edncational  publications,  January,  1013. 
ses  for  rural  teachers.   A.  C.  Monahan  and  R .  H.  Wright.    5  cts. 
of  modem  languages  in  the  United  States.   Charles  H.  Handschln.    15  cts. 
dards  o  f  higher  education  in  the  United  States.    George  £ .  MacLean.    20  cts. 
rd  of  current  educational  publications.  February,  1913.    5  cts. 
1  Instruction  in  high  schools.   C.  H.  Robison  and  F.  B .  Jenks.    10  cts. 

ce  requirements.   Clarence  D.  Kingsley.    15  cts. 
of  rural  education  in  the  United  States.   A.  C.  Monahan.    15  cts. 
ports  on  continuation  schools  in  Prussia.   5  cts. 
ecord  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1013.    5  cts. 
eoord  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1013.   5  cts. 
otion  of  peace.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    10  cts. 

and  tests  for  measuring  tiie  ef&ciency  of  schools  or  systems  of  schools.    Report  of  the 
tee  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  George  D.  Strayer,  ohairman.    5  cts. 

1  instruction  in  secondary  schools, 
record  of  currmit  educational  publications.  May,  1913.    5  cts. 
phy  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision.   15  cts. 

ool  for  girls.    A  preliminary  investigation  in  a  typical  manufacturing  city,  Worcester. 
10  cts. 

th  international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.    Fletdier  B.  Dresslar.    10  cts. 
industrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the  United  States.    Holmes  Beckwith.    15  cts. 
in  the  United  States. 

record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1913. 
phy  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education.    10  ots. 

•rgia  Club  at  the  State  Norxnai  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  study  of  rural  sociology. 
Branson.    10  ots. 

of  public  education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.    Georg  Kerschensteiner, 
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schools.   A.C.Hill.    10 cts. 

sions  on  education  by  American  statesmen  and  publicists.    5  cts. 
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I  hly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1913. 
on  systems  in  Great  Britain.    Raymond  W.  Sies.    10  cts. 
of  books  suited  to  a  high-school  library.    16  ots. 
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hly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1913. 
omy  of  time  in  education. 

lentary  industrial  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.    W.  N.  TTfttifnitnn- 
reorganized  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.    10  ots. 
reorganization  of  secondary  education, 
xperimoital  rural  school  at  Winthrop  College.    H.  S.  Browne, 
culture  and  rural-life  day,  material  for  its  observanoe.    Eugene  C .  Brooks.    10  cts. 
vnized  health  work  in  schools.    E .  B .  Hoag.    10  ots. 
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cational  directory,  1913.    15  ots. 

ibing  material  In  Government  publications.    F.  K.  Noyes.    10  ots. 
}ol  hygiene.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.    15  ots. 

Faxiagut  School,  a  Tennessee  country-life  high  school.  A.  C.  Monahan  and  Adams  Phillips. 
Fitchburg  plan  of  cooperative  industrial  education.    M.  R.  McCann. 
ication  of  the  immigrant, 
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1906. 

tNo.  1 .  Education  bUl  of  1900  for  England  and  Wales  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons.    Anna  T.  Smith. 
*No.  2.  Qerman  views  of  American  education,  with  particular  reforenoe  to  industrial  development. 

William  N.  HaUmann.    lOcts. 
*No.  3.  State  school  systems:  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 1904^ 

to  Oct.  1, 1906.    Edward  C.  Elliott.    15cts. 

1807. 

tNo.  1.  The  continuation  school  in  the  United  States.    Arthur  J.  Jones. 

*No.  2.  Agricultural  education,  including  nature  study  and  school  gardens.    James  R.  Jewell.  15  ots. 

tNo.  3.  The  auxiliary  schools  of  Qermany.    Six  lectures  by  B.  Maennel. 

tNo.  4.  The  elimination  of  pupils  from  school.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 

1908. 

tNo.  1.  On  the  training  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  pubUc  schools.    Liberty  H.  Bailey. 

*No.  2.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education ,  1867-1907.    10  cts. 

*No.  3.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1907.   James  Ingersoll  Wyer ,  jr.,  and  Martha  L.  Phelps.    10  cts. 

tNo.  4.  Music  education  in  the  United  States  schools  and  departments  of  music    Arthur  L.  Manchester. 

'*^o.  6.  Education  in  Formosa.    Julean  H.  Arnold.    10  cts. 

^o.  6.  The  apprenticeship  system  in  its  relation  to  industrial  education.    Carroll  D.  Wright.    15  cts. 

*No.  7.  State  school  systems:  II.  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1,- 

1906,  to  Oct.  1, 1906.    Edward  C.  Elliott.    30  cts. 
No.  8.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by  the 

State.    1907-8. 

1909. 

*No.  1.  Facilities  for  study  and  research  in  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Qovemment  in  Washington. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley.    10  cts. 
No.  2.  Admission  of  Chinese  students  to  American  oolI^;es.    John  Fryer. 
*No.  3.  Daily  meals  of  school  children.   Caroline  L.  Himt.    10  cts.  ' 
tNo.  4.  The  teaching  staff  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  ^tes;  amount  of  education,  length  of 

experience,  salaries.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 
No.  5.  Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1908. 
*No.  6.  Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United  States.    A  statistical  monograph.    Henry 

T.Bailey.    15  cts. 
No.  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1867-1907. 
4No.  8.  A  teacher's  professional  library.   Classifled  list  of  100  titles.    5  cts. 
No.  9.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1908-9. 

No.  10.  Education  for  efficiency  in  railroad  service.   J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

*No.  11.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State.    1906-9.    5  cts. 

1910. 

No.  1.  The  movement  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools  of  Saxcmy.    Arte  7  B. 

Show. 
No.  2.  State  school  systems:  III.  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1, 

1908,  to  Oct.  1, 1909.    Edward  C.  Elliott. 
tNo.  3.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1867-1910. 
*No.  4.  The  biological  stations  of  Europe.   Charles  A.  Kofoid.    50  cts. 
*No.  6.  American  Schoolhouses.    Fletcher  B.  Dreeslar.    75  cts. 

tNo.  6.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1909-10. 
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1911. 

*No.  1.  Bibliography  of  science  teaching.    5  cts. 

No.  2.  Opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Monahan. 
*No.  3.  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.    William  C.  Ruediger.    15  cts. 
*No.  4.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  study  the  system  of  education  in  the  public  schools  of 

Baltimore.    10  cts. 
*No.  5.  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  colleges.    Oeoige  D.  Strayer.    10  cts. 
No.  6.  Graduate  work  in  mathematics  in  universities  and  in  other  Institutions  of  like  grade  in  the  United 

States. 
*No.  7.  Undergraduate  work  in  mathematics  m  colleges  and  universities.    5  cts. 
*No.  8.  Examinations  in  mathematics,  other  than  those  set  by  the  teacher  for  his  own  classes.    5  cts. 
No.  9.  Mathematics  in  the  technological  schools  of  collegiate  grade  in  the  United  States. 
fNo.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1909-10. 
tNo.  11.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  1908-9. 
*No.  12.  Training  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics.    5  cts. 
*No.  13.  Mathematics  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.    15  cts. 
*No.  14.  Provision  for  exceptfonal  children  in  the  public  schools.    J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Lightner  Witmer, 

and  Leonard  P.  Ayres.    10  cts. 
*No.  15.  Educational  system  of  China  as  recently  reconstructed.    Harry  E.  King.    15  cts. 
4^0. 16.  Mathematics  in  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.    15  cts. 
tNo.  17.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  October,  1911. 
*No.  18.  Teachers'  certificates  issued  under  general  State  laws  and  regulations.  Harlan  U  pdegraff .   20  cts. 
No.  19.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State.    1910-11. 

1912. 

*No.  1.  A  course  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers.    Fred  Mutchler  and  W.  J.Craig. 

5  cts. 
*No.  2.  Mathematics  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.    5  cts. 
*No.  3.  Report  of  committee  on  uniform  records  and  reports.    5  cts. 
*No.  4.  Mathematics  in  technical  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    5  cts. 
*No.  5.  A  study  of  expenses  of  city  school  systems.    Harlan  Updegraff.    10  cts. 
*No.  6.  Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 
*No.  7.  Educational  status  of  nursing.    M.  Adelaide  Nutting.    10  cts. 
*No.  8.  Peace  day.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    [Later  publication,  1913,  No.  12.]    Sets. 
*No.  9.  Country  schools  for  city  boys.    William  S.  Myers.    10  cts. 
*No.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  In  agriculture  and  home  economics.    10  cts. 
tNo.  11.  Current  educational  topics.  No.  I. 

tNo.  12.  Butch  schools  of  New  Netherland  and  colonial  New  York.    William  H.  Kilpatrick. 
*No.  13.  Influences  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics.    5  cts. 
*No.  14.  Report  of  the  American  commissioners  of  the  international  commission  on  the  teaching  of  mathe< 

maticB.    10  cts. 
tNo.  15.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  II. 

*No.  16.  The  reorganized  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.    5  cts. 
*No.  17.  The  Montessori  system  of  education.    Anna  T.  Smith.    5  cts. 
*No.  18.  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  science.    M.  A.  Leiper.   5  eta. 
*No.  19.  Professional  distribution  of  college  and  university  graduates.    Bailey  B.  Burritt.    10  cts. 
*No.  20.  Readjustment  of  a  rural  high  school  to  the  needs  of  the  community.    H.  A.  Brown.    10  cts. 
*No.  21.  Urban  and  rural  common-school  statistics.    Harlan  UxHle^^  and  William  R.  Hood.    5  cts. 

No.  22.  Public  and  private  high  schools. 

No.  23.  Special  collections  in  libraries  In  the  United  States.  W.  Dawson  Johnston  and  Isadore  O.  Modge. 
*No.  24.  Current  educational  topics,  No.  III.     5  ct^. 
tNo.  25.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1912. 
tNo.  26.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  1910-1911. 

No.  27.  History  of  public-school  education  In  Arkansas.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
*No.  28 .  Cultivating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N .  C .    Zebulon  Judd.    5  cts. 

No.  29.  Bibliography  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  1900-1912.    David  Eugene  Smith  and  Charles 
Oolddher. 

No.  30.  Latin-American  nnlversitles  and  special  schools.    Edgar  £.  Brandon . 

No.  31.  Educational  directory,  1912. 

No.  32.  Bibliography  of  exceptional  children  and  their  education.    Arthur  MacDonald. 
tNo.  33.  Statistics  of  State  univeisities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State.    1912. 
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1918. 

No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  edncational  publications,  Januaryj  1013. 
*No.  2.  Training  courses  for  rural  teachers.    A.  C.  Monahan  and  R.  H.  Wright.    5  cts. 
*No.  3.  The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  the  United  States.    Charles  H.  Bandschln.    15  cts. 
*No.  4.  Present  standards  o  f  higher  education  in  the  United  States.    George  £.  IfacLean.    20  cts. 
^0. 5 .  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications .  February,  1913.    5  cts. 
*No  .0.  Agricultural  instruction  in  high  schools.   C.  H.  Roblson  and  F.  B.  Jenks.    10  cts. 
*No.  7.  College  entrance  requirements.   Clarence  D.  KIngsley.    15  cts. 
*No.  8 .  The  status  of  rural  education  in  the  United  States.   A.  C.  Monahan .    15  cts. 
*No.  9 .  Consular  reports  on  continuation  schools  in  Prussia.   5  cts. 
*No.  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1913.    5  cts. 
*No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1913.    5  ots. 
*No.  12.  The  promotion  of  peace.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    10  cts. 

*No.  13.  Standards  and  tests  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  schools  or  systems  of  schools.    Report  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  George  D.  Strayer,  ohalrman.    5  cts. 

No.  14.  Agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools. 

*No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  edacatlcmal  publications.  May,  1913.    5  ots. 
*No.  16.  Bibliography  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision.    15  cts. 
*No.  17.  A  trade  school  for  girls.    A  preliminary  investigation  in  a  typical  manufacturing  city,  Worcester. 

Mass.    10  ots. 
*No.  18.  The  fifteenth  international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    10  cts. 
*No.  19.  German  industrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the  United  States.    Holmes  Beckwith.    15  ots. 

No.  20.  miteracy  in  the  United  States. 

fNo.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1913. 
*No.  22.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education.    10  ots. 
*No.  23.  The  Georgia  Club  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  study  of  rural  sociology. 

£.  C.  Branson.    10  cts. 
*No.  24.  A  oomparison  of  public  education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.    Georg  Kecschensteiner, 

6  cts. 
*No.  25.  Industrial  education  In  Columbus,  Ga.    Roland  B.  Daniel.    5  cts. 
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PREFATORY  STATEMENTS 


The  organization  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Associa- 
tion was  completed  during  a  series  of  meetings  held  in  1913  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  October  21-24,  inclusive.  This  was  the  third  national 
conference  on  vocational  guidance^  previous  meetings  having  been 
held  at  Boston  in  1910  and  New  York  City  in  1912.  At  the  latter 
meeting  the  conference  authorized  the  selection  of  a  committee  to 
arrange  for  a  convention  in  1913  and  to  present  plans  for  a  permanent 
organization  should  such  a  procedure  seem  advisable  after  due  con- 
sideration of  the  opportunities  for  service  presented  by  present-day' 
conditions. 

In  accordance  with  this  authorization,  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association  was  duly  organized  at  Grand  Rapids  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  organization  committee,  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution,  and  the  election  of  officers. 

This  bulletin  contains  the  formal  papers  presented  at  the  con- 
ference. 

In  addition  to  these  papers,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  Round 

Table  "  Question  Box  "  ^  and  of  a  remarkable  session  devoted  to  a 
series  of  demonstrations  of  the  Grand  Rapids  plan  of  vocational 

guidance  conducted  in  the  Central  High  School  and  the  Junior  High 

School  in  Grand  Rapids,  the  demonstrations  being  carried  out  largely 

by  the  pupils  themselves.*    The  questions  presented  and  discussed  at 

the  round  table  showed  more  clearly  than  did  the  deliberations  of 

any  other  ses^on  the  need  for  such  an  organization  as  the  National 

Vocational  Guidance  Association. 

Perhaps  the  formation  of  a  new  society  such  as  this,  when  so- 
cieties are  multiplying  so  rapidly,  demands  a  word  of  explanation, 
if  not  of  defense. 

The  new  association  was  organized  only  when  a  careful  study  of 
the  situation  had  disclosed  the  fact  that  no  existing  organization 
was  in  a  position  to  do  the  work  to  which  the  association  proposes 
to  address  itself;  a  work,  furthermore,  which  should  be  undertaken 
immediately.    There  is  no  doubt  that  a  widespread  demand  exists 

iBy  Prof.  Frank  M.  Leavltt,  University  of  Chicago. 

*  See  Appendix  A,  p.  83. 

*  See  Appendix  B,  p.  91. 
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\  for  a  more  rational  and  humane  guidance  of  the  youth  of  the  land 
(  toward  and  in  vocational  life,  yet  even  a  superficial  study  of  the 
movement  reveals  the  fact  that  divergent^  if  not  conflicting,  opinions 
are  held  as  to  the  duties  of  public-school  authorities  to  give  advice 
to  their  pupils,  or  to  exercise  vocational  supervision  over  the  children 
who  become  wage  earners  at  an  early  age.  It  is  also  clear  that,  as 
the  result  of  several  excellent  but  nevertheless  partial  investigations, 
a  mass  of  information  has  been  collected  which  must  be  more  care- 
fully collated  before  wholly  trustworthy  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

Particularly  important  is  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  guidance 

seems  to  come  from  three  rather  distinct  sources.    There  as  the  eco- 

nomic  demand,  made  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  industrial 

,    system  needs  a  better  or  more  efficiently  chosen  body  of  anployees. 

•    This  is  closely  allied  to  the  phase  of  scientific  management  which 

'     shows  the  need  of  more  scientific  methods  of  selecting  workmen. 

Then  there  is  the  educational  d^nand  that  our  schools  enlarge  their 
functions  to  include  not  only  preparation  for  vocational  life,  but  also 
a  specific  plan  of  vocational  guidance,  even  to  the  extent  of  finding 
employment  for  children  about  to  leave  school,  especially  for  those 
who  must  do  so  at  an  early  age  to  become  wage  earners.  But  it  is 
not  alone  for  the  future  industrial  workers  that  teachers  are  de- 
manding vocational  guidance.  Recently  there  has  been  a  severe 
self-examination  by  the  schools,  and  educators  are  coming  to  feel 
that  even  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  courses  of  study  are  too 
often  adopted  at  the  dictation  of  tradition  and  too  seldom  with  a 
clearly  defined  purpose.  It  is  therefore  quite  as  truly  for  the  benefit 
of  those  more  advanced  students  whose  education  is  frequently  mis- 
directed, inappropriate,  and  unapplied,  that  the  schools  propose  to 
exercise  some  form  of  vocational  guidance. 
'  Finally,  there  is  the  social  demand  for  the  guidance  of  youth, 
particularly  those  destined  for  early  employment,  for  the  very  pres- 
ervation of  society  itself.  Such  a  demand  recognizes  the  difference 
between  the  finding  of  employees  for  positions  and  the  finding  of  suit- 
able employment  for  would-be  workers.  It  recognizes  the  need  of 
important  modifications  in  school  methods  and  organization,  and  also 
the  necessity  for  larger  measure  of  social  control  of  the  conditions 
of  labor  in  child-employing  industries. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  the  threefold  nature  of  this  demand^  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  social,  that  the  organization  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation was  recommended.  It  was  felt  that  it  could  help  materially 
in  coordinating  the  results,  if  not  the  efforts,  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  employers'  associations,  of  educational  systems,  and  of 
charitable  or  philanthropic  societies  in  the  important  project  of  se- 
curing more  adequate  vocational  guidance  and  supervision  of  the 
youth  of  the  land. 
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The  possibility  of  securing  the  same  results  through  subcommittees 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
and  of  the  committee  on  yocational  education  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  was  thoroughly  discussed.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  more  immediate  and  certain  progress  can  be  made  by  a  relatively 
large  association  of  individuals  interested  especially  in  the  problems 
of  vocational  guidance  than  by  small  committees  of  organizations  as 
strong  even  as  the  two  societies  named.  Conferences  with  representa- 
tives of  these  societies  revealed  the  fact  that  both  had  as  many  spe- 
cific problems  under  consideration  as  could  well  be  studied  for  some 
years  to  come.  The  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  hopes 
to  cooperate  with  these  and  with  other  strong  organizations.  It  is 
planning  to  meet  in  1&14  with  the  National  Society  for  the.  Promo- 
tion of  Industrial  Education,  as  it  did  in  1913,  and  it  is  assured  of  a 
continuation  of  the  helpful  services  which  that  society  rendered  the 
new  association  at  its  organization  meeting. 

With  a  clear  definition  of  its  field  of  effort  the  National  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Association  enters  upon  its  work  and  invites  the 
membership  of  all  who  can  help  it  or  be  helped  by  it.  In  the  words 
of  the  constitution : 

The  objects  of  this  association  shaU  be  to  promote  intercourse  between  those 
who  are  interested  In  vocational  guidance;  to  give  a  stronger  and  more  general 
impulse  and  more  systematic  direction  to  the  study  and  practice  of  vocational 
guidance;  to  establish  a  center  or  centers  for  the  distribution  of  information 
concerning  the  study  and  practice  of  yocational  guidance ;  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  public  schools  and  other  agencies  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects. 

The  organization  committee  was  as  follows :  Chairman,  Frank  M. 
Leavitt,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  secretary,  M.  Edith 
Campbell,  director  Schmidlapp  Bureau,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  treasurer, 
James  S.  Hiatt,  secretary  public  education  association,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Meyer  Bloomfield,  director  vocation  bureau,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Alice  P.  Barrows,  director  vocational  educational  survey.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  . 

The  officers  elected  at  Grand  Rapids  for  the  year  1914  are :  Presi- 
dent, Frank  M.  Leavitt,  Chicago,  HI.;  vice  president,  Alice  P. 
Barrows,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  secretary,  Jesse  B.  Davis,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  treasurer,  James  S.  Hiatt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Executive 
council :  Meyer  Bloomfield,  Boston,  Mass. ;  M.  Edith  Campbell,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  George  Piatt  Knox,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  O.  W.  Burroughs, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  E.  M.  Robinson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Over  60  years  ago  Lord  Macaulay  declared  on  the  floor  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  children : 

Intense  labor^  beginning  too  early  in  life,  continued  too  long  every  day, 
stunting  the  growth  of  the  mind,  leaving  no  time  for  healthful  exercise,  no 
time  for  intellectual  culture,  must  impair  all  those  high  qualities  that  have 
made  our  country  great  Your  overworked  boys  will  become  a  feeble  and  igno- 
ble race  of  men,  the  parents  of  a  more  feeble  progeny ;  nor  will  it  be  long  before 
the  deterioration  of  the  laborer  will  injuriously  affect  those  very  interests  to 
which  his  physical  and  moral  interests  have  been  sacrificed.  If  ever  we  are 
forced  to  yield  the  foremost  place  among  commercial  nations,  we  shall  yield 
it  to  some  people  preeminently  vigorous  in  body  and  in  mind. 

We  have  in  this  country  already  begun  to  reap  the  harvest  of  con- 
signing a  certain  part  of  our  family  to  tasks  of  meaningless,  manual 
drudgery,  and  naturally  enough  we  do  not  like  the  harvest.  Let  us 
not  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  the  prophecy  in  Lord  Macaulay's  in- 
dictment has  not  come  true.  We  are  gratified  that  we  are  not "  forced 
to  yield  the  foremost  place  among  commercial  nations.*'  This  is  not, 
however,  because  of  our  intelligent  organization  of  labor.  It  is  simply 
because  there  is  no  such  other  race  as  Macaulay  described — ^"  some 
people  preeminently  vigorous  in  body  and  in  mind." 

That  many  other  nations  have  apparently  resigned  themselves  to  the 
fate  of  such  commercial  prosperity  as  they  may  grind  out  of  their 
underpaid  and  overworked  children  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in 
the  international  response  to  the  recent  proposal  in  the  United  States 
tariff  bill  to  exclude  the  products  of  child  labor  from  our  ports. 
The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  proposed  this  amendment  to 
the  tariff  bill,  not  with  any  expectation  of  its  enactment,  but  for 
the  double  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  sister  nations  to 
the  awakening  conscience  of  American  citizens  against  exploitation 
of  young  children  for  the  convenience  of  the  purchasing  public  and 
with  the  further  object  of  forcing  into  the  spotlight  of  universal 
condemnation  those  few  of  our  Commonwealths  that  still  persist  in 
exploiting  the  labor  of  children  of  12  or  10  or  even  less  years.  Both 
purposes  have  been  achieved.  The  European  press  has  called  us 
hypocrites  for  proposing  an  international  14-year  age  limit  while 
certain  of  our  own  States  permit  children  to  work  at  12 ;  and  both 
the  European  and  the  Asiatic  press  have  resented  the  proposed  action 
of  the  United  States  as  a  menace  to  their  commercial  intercourse 
with  us. 

The  matter  is  mentioned  here  because  it  throws  into  definite  per- 
spective the  generally  accepted  policy  of  forcing,  or  at  least  permit- 
ting, a  certain  portion  of  every  community  to  become  the  so-called  \ 
"  unskilled  workers,"  glad  to  take  any  kind  of  job  for  any  kind  of 
wage.  In  the  past  our  own  people  have  been  inclined  to  uphold  such 
a  system  because  they  thought  there  was  economy  in  low  wages; 
but  we  are  awakening  to  learn  that  the  system  is  one  of  extravagance 
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instead  of  economy,  and  naturally  our  captains  of  industry,  our 
leaders  in  manufacturing  enterprises,  are  among  the  first  to  see  the 
error  and  are  clamoring  for  efficient  workers. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  hear  that  positions  requiring  brains  can  not 
be  filled;  that  important  departments  of  large  manufacturing  and 
commercial  enterprises  suffer  because  there  are  none  among  the  work- 
ers who  can  advance  to  positions  of  responsibility  requiring  initiative 
and  mental  resourcefulness.  Therefore  business  is  calling  on  the 
schools  to  turn  out  a  better  product  and  to  supply  the  demands  of  our 
enterprising  industrial  age. 

The  employers  have  a  very  definite  program.  They  know  what 
they  want  and  are  going  after  it.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  by 
thinking  they  are  actuated  by  philanthropy.  It  is  simply  good  busi- 
ness. They  want  a  crop  of  fresh,  young  labor  furnished  them  every 
year  that  can  make  fewer  mistakes  and  more  profits. 

This  is  extremely  gratifying,  if  educators  will  have  the  courage  to 
take  the  helm.  It  indicates  that  economic  self-interest  is  attempting 
to  shake  off  the  double  burden  society  has  long  borne — the  burden  of 
using  goods  worth  much  less  than  they  cost  because  poorly  and  in- 
efficiently made,  and  of  supporting  by  charity  those  paid  less  than 
their  work  is  worth  because  of  their  poverty,  inefficiency,  and  conse- 
quent helplessness.  But  while  employers  are  awake  to  the  need  of  effi- 
ciency, industry  is  not.  Industry  still  beckons  to  the  inefficient,  the 
immature,  the  unprepared.  Low  wages  and  casual  employment  are 
open  switches  that  lie  ahead  on  the  track  of  the  child  laborer  of  to- 
day. Society  is  very  far  from  having  reached  a  decision  that  un- 
skilled labor  must  be  abolished.  The  occupations  which,  outside  of 
agriculture,  absorb  the  output  of  our  schools  are  barren  of  any  ele- 
ment to  make  them  of  present  interest  to  the  child  or  to  offer  any 
hope  for  the  future.  The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  conmiission 
made  this .  clear  a  few  years  ago.  A  recent  investigation  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  shows  that  of  a  certain  number  of  children 
under  16  years  who  left  school  to  work  90  per  cent  entered  industries 
in  which  the  wages  of  adults  were  $10  a  week  or  less.  A  vocational 
survey  in  New  York  City  soon  to  be  published  exhibits  in  one  group 
101  boys  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  and  an  analysis  of  the  work 
they  are  doing.  For  only  five  of  them  is  there  any  opportunity  to 
advance  or  improve ;  96  are  in  dead-end  occupations. 

Business  is  now  saying  that  if  we  had  the  right  kind  of  schools 
all  this  would  be  changed ;  that  child  labor  would  become  a  blessing 
instead  of  an  abuse  for  children.  We  are  constantly  told  that,  if  the 
schools  had  the  right  kind  of  curriculum  and  gave  the  right  kind  of 
training,  every  child  would  have  his  natural  capacity  developed,  and 
we  should  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  army  of  industrial  misfits. 
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All  this  young  life  would  flow  naturally  from  our  schools  into  the 
great  sea  of  industry.  Everyone  would  fit  his  place.  The  boy  or 
girl  of  14  who  now  leaves  our  school  from  the  eighth  grade  or  the 
fourth  to  enter  on  the  endless  quest  for  meaningless  jobs  would  be 
succeeded  by  the  boy  or  girl  of  14  fitted  to  choose  life's  work  intelli- 
gently and  to  enter  upon  it  with  efficiency.  One  educational  expert 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  with  vocational  schools  established 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  not  destined  to  business  or  professional 
careers,  every  pupil  ought,  as  the  result  of  his  training,  to  be  in  a 
position  at  14  years  of  age  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  the  occu- 
pation he  desires  to  follo\Y. 

In  accepting  this  challenge  of  the  business  world  our  educators 
have,  in  my  judgment,  assumed  an  unwarranted  responsibility  for 
this  condition.  Those  who  assert  that  only  the  inadequacy  of  our 
school  curriculum  and  the  improper  development  of  the  child's  mind 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  solution  of  this  perennial  tangle  of  industrial 
incompetence  and  inefficient  job  hunting,  overlook  two  considerations 
of  vital  importance,  one  industrial  and  the  other  psychological. 
The  industrial  consideration  is  simply  the  fact  that  for  the  boy  or 
girl  under  16  years  of  age  there  is  no  place  in  industry.  I  speak 
broadly,  of  course,  for  there  are  exceptions ;  but  in  general  it  is  clear 
that  the  time  spent  in  industry  or  in  the  pursuit  of  industry  before 
reaching  that  age  is  a  loss  to  industry  itself  and  almost  always  a  loss 
to  the  child. 

A  study  of  the  annual  contribution  of  our  city  schools  to  the 
business  interests  of  the  community  will  show  that  a  considerable 
percentage  is  thrown  into  the  discard  within  the  first  month;  that 
another  large  percentage  goes  drifting  from  job  to  job,  sometimes 
advancing,  quite  as  frequently  receding,  the  industries  complaining 
that  the  children  the  schools  turn  out  are  no  good;  and  that  the 
children  lose  courage,  enthusiasm,  and  youthful  idealism  in  the 
various  meaningless  jobs  to  which  they  are  assigned.  That  many 
drift  into  casual  and  thence  into  permanent  idleness  is  to  be  expected. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  any  ultimately  rise  to  positions  of  efficiency 
and  responsibility. 

The  skilled  trades  have  no  place  even  for  a  beginner  apprentice 
under  16  years,  and  many  allow  no  apprentices  to  qualify  as  journey- 
men under  19  or  20.  This  puts  out  of  the  field  the  choicer  occupa- 
tions, and  leaves  the  majority  of  children  to  seek  jobs  as  errand  boys, 
delivery  boys,  messenger  boys,  cash  girls,  sweepers,  cleaners,  tene- 
ment homeworkers,  street  merchants,  and  the  like.  The  building 
trades;  the  iron,  steel,  and  woodworking  industries;  the  printers' 
trade;  the  trade  of  the  plumber,  gas  fitter,  electrical  worker,  or  glass 
worker — all  these  are  closed  to  young  children  because  they  lack 
physical  strength  or  maturity  of  judgment 
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Our  schools  are  not  fair  to  themselves,  therefore,  in  assuming  that 
they  or  the  child  are  wholly  at  fault.  If  the  schools  need  a  better 
curriculum,  so  does  the  industrial  establishment.  If  the  child  needs 
a  more  definite  and  purposeful  mind,  much  more  does  industry.  One 
of  the  most  vital  services  vocational  guidance  can  render  is  to  analyze 
our  industries  and  train  our  youth  to  distinguish  between  a  "  voca- 
tion "  and  a  "  job."  It  is  futile  to  give  special  training  to  a  child  for 
the  purpose  of  fastening  him  to  a  machine  on  which  he  shall  do 
purely  mechanical  labor  for  life.  Business  says :  "  Here  are  the  jobs; 
what  kind  of  children  have  you  to  offer?"  We  must  reverse  the 
inquiry  and  say  to  business :  "  Here  are  our  children ;  what  kind  of 
industry  have  you  to  offer?" 

Without  professing  to  know  much  about  the  educational  side  of 
this  problem^  I  am  willing  to  admit  all  the  criticisms  our  foremost 
educators  launch  against  the  present  school  curriculum  and  methods. 
Nothing  can  be  more  essential  to  the  training  of  a  child  than  a  con- 
ception of  his  industrial  obligations  and  opportunities.  I  should 
make  this  general.  Instead  .of  having  one  specialized  industrial 
expert  to  diagnose  and  prescribe  for  our  public  school  children, 
I  should  like  to  have  the  entire  curriculum  shot  through  and  through 
with  the  meaning,  the  history,  the  possibilities  of  vocation.  A  glance 
at  the  curriculum  of  any  well-ordered  school  will  discover  that 
almost  every  subject  is  suceptible  of  an  industrial  or  vocational  inter- 
pretation. Such  as  are  devoid  of  this  possibility  are  of  doubtful 
value  in  the  curriculum  and  should  be  dropped,  unless  someone  can 
r  advance  a  valid  defense  for  their  retention.  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able results  of  the  modem  tendency  to  vocationalize  our  schools  will 
be  that  both  the  curriculum  and  the  teaching  staff  will  become  so 
imbued  with  vocational  inspiration  that  they  will  advance  into  the 
realm  where  the  child  lives  and  speak  to  him  in  the  language  wherein 
he  was  bom.  The  child  thus  finding  himself  at  home  in  school  will 
long  to  remain  to  the  last  possible  moment,  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
tugging  at  the  leash,  eager  to  leave  at  the  first  possible  moment.  This 
will  be  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  elimination  of  the  young 
child  from  our  industries. 

To  turn  to  our  other  consideration,  we  maintain  furthermore 
that  no  child  of  14  years  under  any  possible  syst^n  of  educational 
training  is  equipped  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  the  occupation 
he  desires  to  pursue.  Any  attempt  to  fit  boys  and  girls  to  become 
wage  earners  at  14  years  of  age  is  based  on ,  the  theory  that  society 
is  bankrupt;  that  we  need  the  product  of  their  labor.  But  we  are 
not  bankrupt;  the  reserve  wealth  of  our  nation  and  of  the  world  was 
never  so  great  as  to-day. 

Undoubtedly,  intelligent  vocational  guidance  in  our  public  schools 
will  do  much  to  turn  the  minds  of  youth  into  channels  of  occupation 
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most  attractive  and  most  promising.  This  has  been  true  of  our  con- 
ventional schools  for  many  years.  The  old  style  sdiool  is  a  vocational 
school  to  such  as  plan  or  are  destined  by  the  plan  of  others  for 
the  professions.  The  child  who  is  to  be  a  doctor,  lawyer,  clergyman, 
or  teacher  finds  in  the  curriculum  of  the  typical  high  school  the 
very  course  essential  to  lay  the  foundation  for  his  future  profession. 
Every  year  he  spends  in  the  primary  and  secondary  grades  is  directly 
contributing  to  preparation  for  his  life  occupation.  But  he  does 
not  have  to  decide  at  14  or  15  or  16  years  of  age  which  of  these  pro- 
fessions he  will  follow.  The  decision  may  be  deferred  until  years 
have  given  opportunity  for  a  survey  of  the  field,  until  the  beginnings 
of  experience  have  helped  him  to  make  the  choice  intelligently.  The 
tendency  in  this  direction  is  increasing.  To-day  the  young  man  who 
desires  to  enter  one  of  these  higher  professions  is  required  to  make 
more  preparation,  to  lay  a  broader  foundation  than  his  father  or  his 
grandfather.  And  if  the  physician  desires  to  become  a  specialist, 
he  is  not  even  permitted  under  the  rules  of  the  profession  to  take  up 
his  specialized  study  or  practice  until  he  has  laid  its  foundation  in 
a  study  of  the  profession  as  a  whole. 

The  tendency  of  specialization  is  just  the  reverse  in  industry.  For 
the  professions  we  require  a  broad  general  curriculum  on  which  the 
specialized  profession  shall  be  superimposed.  For  industry  we  as- 
smne  it  may  be  substituted. 

How  can  a  child  of  14  years  know  whether  he  is  destined  for  the 
professions  or  the  manual  arts?  How  many  of  us  in  this  movement 
chose  our  life's  occupation  at  14  years  or  would  have  been  capable  of 
doing  it  under  any  form  of  training?  I  can  not  boast  of  my  train- 
ing, but  at  14  years  I  was  planning  to  be  a  railroad  brakeman.  At 
15  I  had  determined  to  be  a  horse  doctor.  At  16  the  current  of  my 
life  was  changed  through  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  having  a 
brother  so  determined  to  go  to  college  that  he  cooperated  with  my 
parents  to  get  the  whole  family  there.  It  may  have  been  a  mistake, 
but  it  deferred  the  choice  until  after  the  adolescent  period.  At  a 
meeting  of  prominent  educators  in  New  York  last  week  I  asked  the 
85  men  present  how  many  had  chosen  their  present  occupation  before 
they  were  20.    Only  2  had  done  so. 

The  child  destined  for  occupation  in  what  we  call  "  the  industrial 
world  "  has  no  such  demand  laid  upon  him.  He  is  not  required  to 
lay  a  foundation  in  general  culture ;  neither  is  he  required  to  become 
familiar  with  the  various  branches  of  the  occupation  in  which  he  is 
to  engage.  He  is  not  expected  to  know  how  to  make  a  shoe  in  order 
to  become  a  shoemaker,  or  to  know  how  to  fit  and  join  in. order  to 
become  a  carpenter,  or  to  know  how  to  corral,  segregate,  and  dispose 
of  dirt  in  order  to  become  a  street  cleaner.  Instead  of  superimposing 
his  specialization  upon  his  general  training,  we  seek  to  substitute 
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specialization  for  general  training.  This  not  only  belittles  the  in- 
dustry under  consideration,  but  cribs,  cabins,  and  confines  those 
destined  to  engage  in  it.  What  is  that  ignoble  thing  about  industry 
that  makes  it  careless  of  its  craftsmen?  It  should  demand  as  thor- 
ough preparation  as  professional  life,  except  in  such  forms  of  labor 
as  are  almost  entirely  mechanical,  and  these  diould  never  be  open 
to  children,  but  only  to  those  who  have  had  their  day  of-  idealism 
and  inspiration.  We  reveal  that  we  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  point 
of  looking  upon  our  industrial  occupations  as  sacred  callings  minis- 
tering to  the  necessities  of  our  race,  but  as  the  unfortunate  fate  of 
those  who  through  poverty,  inexperience,  or  lack  of  personal  ini- 
tiative are  unable  to  get  on  top  and  draw  profits  from  the  labor  of 
others. 

So  long  as  we  view  industries  in  this  light  we  shall  continue  to 
consign  our  children  to  them;  we  shall  continue  to  reward  the 
manual  laborer  with  wages  toa  slight  to  maintain  him  and  his  family 
in  decency ;  we  shall  continue  to  place  upon  our  public  and  private 
charitable  agencies  the  tragic  burden  of  bent  and  broken  old  age, 
suffering  the  privation  of  grinding  poverty  as  the  only  visible  re- 
ward for  a  life  of  long  service  in  the  ranks  of  labor. 

Our  whole  tendency  in  this  splendidly  inspiring  educational 
awakening  should  be  toward  recognizing  that  we  have  entered  upon 
the  credit  side  of  our  ledger;  that  we  are  having  to  do  henceforth 
with  the  problems  of  human  possibility  rather  than  of  human  pov- 
erty ;  that  society  has  reached  a  point  where  it  can  feed,  clothe,  and 
house  itself  without  crushing  life,  either  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual, 
from  any  of  its  children;  that  we  can  perform  the  work  required 
and  at  the  same  time  guarantee  reasonable  hours  of  labor  to  our 
adult  workers  and  the  opportunity  to  grow  and  play  and  learn  to  all 
our  children. 

What  this  will  mean  to  the  ultimate  lifting  of  labor  from  its  pres- 
ent bent  position  can  hardly  be  overstated.  But  to  enter  deliberately 
upon  an  educational  policy  which  classifies  little  children  into  those 
destined  for  the  professions  and  other  pleasant  callings  on  the  one 
hand^  and  those  destined  as  manual  laborers  on  the  other  is  to  at- 
tempt a  cleavage  in  society  which  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  all  our 
theories  of  democracy.    Prof.  Hanus  said  recently : 

Education  Is  a  preparation  for  complete  living.  •  •  •  Complete  living 
Includes  usefulness  and  happiness.  Usefulness  Is  the  activity  that  promotes 
the  interests  of  manlclnd.  Happiness  means  the  enjoyment  of  work  and  leisure. 
Education  should  therefore  equip  a  boy  for  a  vocation  and  also  equip  him  for 
an  enjoyment  of  the  refined  pleasure  of  life. 

Such  an  education  will  break  down  the  present  class  distinctions 
which  already  cleave  society  and  wreck  so  many  lives.  If,  as  I  sup- 
pose, we  all  believe  in  real  democracy,  we  must  reach  a  point  at  whidi 
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we  can  stop  talking  about  the  "  friend  of  the  workingman,"  the 
"  housing  of  the  working  people,"  etc.  Who  has  a  right  to  be  housed 
except  the  worker?  Why  should  the  worker  require  a  "  next  friend  " 
at  court  as  his  guarantor  or  sponsor?  Who  has  better  right  to  stand 
close  to  the  throne?  Are  not  his  own  hands  his  credentials?  But 
he  can  maintain  his  right  only  by  having  been  given  the  opportunity 
in  childhood  to  store  his  mind  with  useful  and  beautiful  Imowledge 
as  well  as  his  hands  with  technical  skill. 

If  we  educate  our  workers  to  make  them  appreciate  their  work, 
to  recognize  the  unity  of  industry,  we  shall  have  real  leaders  among 
them.  We  now  have  "  captains  of  industry."  The  phrase  is  well 
taken.  In  many  of  the  industrial  crises  the  protesting  workmen  are 
actually  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  ^ 

Through  a  proper  system  of  vocational  guidance  in  our  schools 
industry  will  cease  to  be  poverty-stricken  on  the  side  of  leadership. 
It  will  cease  to  depend  on  leadership  from  outside.  From  the  ranks 
will  rise  statesmen  able  and  glad  to  defend  the  people^s  sacred  rights. 

Let  us  accept  the  goal  proposed  by  Mr.  Prosser,  secretary  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  that 
every  minor  child  shall  be  regarded  as  a  ward  of  the  Stata  Let  us 
insist  that  the  industries  offering  valuable  training  to  children  shall 
become  an  adjunct  of  the  schools.  Let  us  insist  that  the  child's  future 
usefulness,  not  the  present  balance  sheet,  shall  be  the  measure  of  the 
success  of  this  guidance  into  vocations,  and  let  us  resist  every  scheme 
to  miake  the  labor  of  young  children  a  makeshift  to  maintain  them- 
selves or  their  family. 

B.— THE    LARGER    EDUCATIONAL    BEARINGS     OF     VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE. 

George  Herbert  Mead, 
Professor  of  PJtUoaophy,  the  Universitv  of  Chicaffo,  OMoago,  HI. 

The  school  is  an  institution  fashioned  as  other  institutions.  It  has 
its  roots  in  the  past.  It  has  held  its  own  in  the  midst  of  contentions 
and  against  hostile  forces  by  being  what  it  is.  It  has  been  consdous 
of  its  value  for  society  because  of  its  past  and  has  found  its  courage 
and  relf-respect  in  its  accomplishments.  Especially  the  public 
schools  of  a  democracy  such  as  ours  have  had  need  of  a  strong  hold 
upon  its  traditions.  Our  democracy  has  been  suspicious  of  the  stand- 
ards of  a  learning  and  a  literary  art  that  belong  to  an  upper  class, 
and  of  the  standard  of  an  efficiency  that  arose  out  of  a  bureaucratic 
government. 

Our  school  system  has  had  its  own  practical  traditions;  and  where 
it  has  added  to  its  earlier  meager  curriculum,  the  addition  has  been 
frequently  without  any  controlling  principle.    We  have  been  very 
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proud  of  our  American  common  public  school,  but  we  have  never 
been  quite  clear  what  our  schools  have  done  for  us,  nor  from  just 
what  standpoint  we  should  criticize  them.  They  have  been  the 
bulwark  of  our  liberties,  but  we  have  been  very  generally  unwilling 
that  they  should  undertake  more  than  the  drill  in  the  three  R's. 
When  we  have  overloaded  their  curricula,  and  the  cry  has  arisen 
against  the  "fads  and  frills,''  there  has  been  no  definite  conception 
of  what  they  should  do  by  which  we  can  test  the  demands  of  rival 
educational  theories. 

To  a  large  extent  the  educational  policy  of  most  of  our  large  cities 
has  represented  a  fluctuating  compromise  between  forces  that  have 
been  by  no  means  all  educational  forces.  This  situation  is  common 
to  our  popular  education  and  to  our  popular  government.  We  know 
that  they  are  precious  institutions,  but  we  treat  them  with  a  great 
deal  of  good-humored  ridicule.  They  are  the  palladia  of  our  lib- 
erties, but  concretely  we  have  not  wished  to  have  to  take  them  too 
seriously.  The  school-teacher  and  the  politician  have  been  standing 
subjects'  for  the  wit  of  himiorous  papers. 

But  a  change  has  come  about  in  our  attitude  toward  our  govern- 
mental institutions.  It  is  a  great  deal  clearer  to  us  what  these  insti- 
tutions should  and  can  do.  We  may  not  be  any  clearer  as  to  the 
fundamental  theories  of  government,  but  the  community  now 
knows  that  popular  government  is  itself  our  most  precious  treasure 
and  it  is  becoming  aware  that  this  precious  institution  can  be  called 
upon  to  do  certain  specific  things. 

Industrial  education  and  vocational  guidance  mark  the  points  at 
which  our  public  schools  are  making  such  contact  with  actual 
life  that  the  community  may  intelligently  criticize  the  schools  and 
control  them  in  something  like  the  same  sense  that  it  may  control 
the  management  of  technical  departments  of  our  governing  bodies. 

Fruitful  contact  implies  primarily  that  the  community  shall  be  able 
to  pass  in  certain  respects  intelligent  criticism  upon  the  school,  criti- 
cism which  the  school  authorities  will  themselves  seek  and  of  which 
they  will  be  able  to  make  profitable  use.  This  implies  further  that 
the  school  life  reaches  back  into  the  home  and  the  community  of 
which  the  home  is  a  part  and  out  into  the  occupations  which  the 
children  enter  when  they  leave  the  school.  Lack  of  such  intelligence 
and  such  connection  between  the  school  and  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity is  evidenced  in  a  type  of  criticism  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
These  criticisms  gather  mainly  about  the  lack  of  drill  in  the  three  R's. 
Spelling,  number  work,  and  English,  we  are  told,  are  slovenly;  tiie 
graduates  of  neither  the  grades  nor  the  high  schools  can  write  a  fairly 
respectable  letter ;  the  commonest  words  are  misspelled ;  the  English 
is  atrocious;  the  ability  to  cast  up  a  simple  column  of  figures  is 
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lamentably  absent;  and  yet  the  children  are  so  possessed  with  a  sense 
of  their  own  competence  that  they  can  not  be  corrected  nor  taught  in 
the  offices  where  they  are  employed.  The  cry  arises  at  once  that  the 
curriculum  is  stuffed  with  comparatively  useless  subjects  while  the 
weightier  matters  of  essential  importance  for  vocations  are  neglected. 

The  school  authorities  are  compelled  to  bear  the  onslaught  of  this 
irresponsible  criticism.  Their  critics  hark  back  to  the  good  old  years 
when  the  simpler  courses  of  study  and  the  sturdier  discipline  of  the 
rod  brought  forth  the  results  so  lacking  in  our  degenerate  days.  They 
continue  thus  to  criticize  though  actual  proof  from  the  tests  of  the 
schools  of  our  grandfathers  clearly  indicates  that  the  children  came 
out  of  these  more  Spartan  institutions  less  well-equipped  even  in  the 
three  K's  than  are  the  graduates  of  our  own  grades.  These  attacks 
upon  the  schools  are  recurrent  Each  year  when  the  employer  of 
boys  and  girls  loses  control  of  the  irritation  caused  by  youthful  in- 
competence he  is  apt  to  pour  out  his  wrath  on  the  institutions  from 
whose  hands  he  receives  his  employees. 

Unfortunately  the  relation  between  the  school  and  the  occupation 
has  been  so  slight  that  the  comment  and  criticism  called  out  by  the 
child's  failure  to  fit  into  the  machinery  of  the  office,  the  shop,  or  the 
factory  has  little  value  beyond  the  registration  of  frictiwi  and  of  the 
need  of  adjustment.  It  is  not  illuminating  comment  and  criticism. 
The  teacher  naturally  resents  the  implication  that  the  child's  entire 
education  should  consist  in  drills  in  spelling,  penmanship,  and  figur- 
ing, flanked  by  stenography,  typewriting,  and  cataloguing.  If  the 
child's  employer  is  to  have  and  express  an  opinion  upon  the  child's 
school  training,  that  opinion  must  be  more  enlightened  and  more  im- 
proved by  interest  in  the  child's  entire  welfare.  The  teachers,  failing 
to  find  such  all-round  judgment  in  members  of  the  community  who 
employ  the  graduates  of  our  public  schools,  naturally  come  to  regard 
themselves  as  the  only  competent  judges  of  what  the  school  training 
should  be. 

Fortunately  this  gap  between  the  community  and  the  school  has 
been  bridged  at  a  number  of  points.  The  schools  have  undertaken 
a  certain  amount  of  vocational  training,  and  upon  strictly  vocational 
training  the  comment  and  criticism  of  those  representing  these 
specific  vocations  is  felt  to  be  pertinent.  It  has  been  even  in  some 
degree  sought  by  the  school  itself.  Out  of  this  interplay  have  arisen 
various  departments  of  vocational  training,  such  as  technical  high 
schools  and  commercial  high  schools.  In  touch  with  these  schools 
the  business  and  technical  men  have  formed  advisory  boards  for  con- 
sultation with  the  teaching  and  administrative  forces  of  the  school, 
both  as  to  curriculum  and  as  to  the  actual  conduct  of  the  training 
itself,  and  the  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  has  on  occasion  followed 
the  child  in  his  first  entrance  into  work,  at  times  guarding  the  child's 
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interests  and  himself  getting  ooncrete  material  for  the  subject  matter 
of  the  schoolroom  work.  The  commercial  high  schools  in  Boston  and 
in  Cleveland  and  the  technical  ^hools  in  a  number  of  our  cities  are 
illustrations  of  institutions  in  which  the  occupational  training 
already  present  in  the  school  has  not  only  been  improved  by  this 
technical  outside  interest  and  cooperation,  but  in  which  the  voca- 
tional training  has  become  more  educative  and  cultural  than  it  was 
when  it  lacked  this  outer  stimulus  to  efficiency. 

The  inference  from  this  is  that  what  we  have  lacked  in  the  com- 
munity's complaints  against  school  training  has  been  a  larger  and 
more  fruitful  contact  between  the  school  training  and  the  social 
situation  for  which  the  child  is  trained. 

No  one  will  assume  that  such  instances  as  these  solve  all  the  many 
problems  of  education  which,  old  and  rising  in  novel  forms,  face  the 
teachers  and  administrators  of  our  great  public  school  systems.  A 
very  large  number  of  our  school  children  are  not  and  can  not  be 
oriented  toward  such  specific  occupations  that  their  training  can  be 
made  frankly  vocational,  and  we  would  be  turning  our  backs  upon 
the  best  educational  traditions  if  we  should  separate  those  who  grad- 
uate from  the  grades  or  the  high  schools  into  shops  and  offices  from 
those  who  will  continue  their  scholastic  training  or  who  have  no 
specific  vocations  before  them.  A  democratic  education  must. hold 
together  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  whole  community;  it  must  give 
them  the  common  education  thai  aU  should  receive,  so  diversifying 
its  work  that  the  needs  of  each  group  may  be  met  within  -the  insti- 
tution whose  care  and  generous  ideals  shall  permeate  the  specialized 
courses,  while  the  more  academic  schooling  may  be  vivified  by  the 
vocational  motive  that  gives  needed  impulse  to  a  study  which  may  be 
otherwise  unmeaning  or  even  deadening. 

Vocational  training  came  into  the  American  school  system  some- 
what tardily,  but  it  has  at  last  passed  the  door.  It  is  true  that  it 
still  remains  a  question  whether  in  the  immediate  future  it  will  be 
frankly  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  our  public  school  work 
under  a  single  direction,  or  whether,  under  a  separate  direction,  it 
is  to  be  kept  outside  the  organized  system  of  public  education. 

However  this  question  may  be  answered  in  the  immediate  future,  I 
can  not  believe  that  eventually  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  separate 
two  sides  of  the  training  of  children  which  in  material  and  method 
supplement  each  other — as  theory  and  practice,  as  material  and  in- 
terpretation, as  technique  and  application. 

There  is  a  further  powerful  argument  against  the  separation  of 
vocational  training  from  academic  training  in  the  public  school,  and 
that  is  that  vocational  training  has  made  the  contact  with  the  com- 
mimity  conditions  under  which  this  education  is  to  be  used  and  has 
thus  brought  itself  into  a  normal  situation  within  which  it  must  be 
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checked  and  tested  bjr  its  results.  It  is  jost  this  contact  whidi  our 
puUic-^chool  training  for  life  has  hitherto  ladcnL  In  so  far  as  yo- 
cational  training  and  public  schooling  can  become  a  part  of  the  same 
educational  process,  just  so  far  will  the  benefits  of  this  dose  func- 
tional relation  between  the  childroi^s  training  and  the  life  of  the 
community  pass  over  to  all  parts  of  the  preparation  of  our  children 
for  life.  I  know  of  no  answer  that  can  be  made  to  this  argument 
exceept  one  which  must  maintain  that  vocational  training  may  not 
be  educational,  and  that  the  more  academic  subjects  of  the  sdiool 
curriculum  have  no  organic  place  in  the  curriculum  of  vocational 
training — contentions  which  the  best  vocational  training  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe  abundantly  disprove& 

It  is  to  the  other  phase  of  this  contact  of  the  school  with  the  OMn- 
munity  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  especial  attention,  the  answering 
phase  of  vocational  guidance.  I  hope,  however,  it  has  been  suffi- 
ciently emphasized  that  vocational  training  and  vocational  guidance 
are  normally  linked  together.  Through  these  two  doors  the  com- 
munity gains  admittance  to  the  school. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  that  the  community  through 
vocational  guidance  is  able  to  cooperate  healthfully  with  the  school 
and  exercise  a  legitimate  criticism  in  the  process  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  school  more  or  less  unwittingly  has  been  itself  a  voca- 
tional guide,  has  been  determining  what  occupations  many  of  the 
children  who  leave  school  shall  enter,  and  the  further  fact  that  this 
unwitting  guidance  and  direction,  just  because  it  has  been  largely  un- 
intentional, has  been  in  no  small  degree  imfortunate  for  the  children. 
In  so  far  as  the  school  has  fitted  its  pupils  to  enter  one  occupation 
rather  than  another,  just  so  far  it  is  guiding  them  to  this  vocation. 

If  the  school  had  in  the  past  as  deliberately  trained  the  children 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  had  centered  its  study  of  history  as  diligently 
around  the  growth  of  industry,  had  studied  the  industries  in  the  com- 
munity  as  earnestly  as  it  has  trained  them  in  the  arts  of  the  office 
and  the  counter,  as  it  has  organized  its  study  of  history  about  litera- 
ture and  politics,  as  it  has  studied  the  careers  of  its  successful  poli- 
ticians, warriors,  and  literary  men,  it  would  unquestionably  have  been 
guiding  them  toward  the  mechanical  occupations.  But  the  school 
has  uncritically  accepted  the  general  attitude  of  the  community  that 
each  child  should  take  advantage  of  the  unequaled  opportunities 
that  America  has  offered  of  getting  up  in  the  world ;  and  the  uncriti- 
cal assumption  back  of  this  attitude  has  been  that  the  upward  path 
lay  away  from  the  labor  of  the  hands  and  led  toward  the  labor  of  the 
wits,  and  that  these  were  trained  by  the  uses  of  language  and  mental 
arithmetic.  Success  has  generally  meant  achievement  in  business,  in 
politics,  or  in  one  of  the  professions;  and  the  schools^  apart  from  the 
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generalities  found  in  its  reading  books  or  heard  from  its  rostra  con- 
cerning the  nobility  of  labor  and  the  beauties  of  the  simple  life,  have 
unconsciously  adjusted  themselves  to  those  callings  in  which  lay.  the 
opportunities  for  the  successful  man.  The  training  in  these  branches 
has  not  been  extensive,  but  it  used  to  be  the  boast  of  our  American 
society  that  the  grounding  of  the  three  R's  gained  in  the  common 
school  was  all  that  was  needed  for  the  energetic  man;  that  he  had 
much  better  get  the  rest  of  his  vocational  training  in  business  or 
politics  than  in  the  school ;  while  the  professional  man  must  gain  his 
technique  in  professional  training  schools. 

While  the  curricula  of  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary 
schools  have  been  immensely  enriched,  especially  in  those  subjects 
which  are  termed  cultural,  the  trend  of  the  training  has  continued 
to  be  toward  businesi^  politics,  or  further  preparation  for  college  or 
professional  study.  It  has  followed  very  naturally  from  this  that 
the  children  find  themselves  directed  toward  office  work,  and  that 
when  training  is  offered  in  mechanical  arts  side  by  side  with  the 
technique  of  office  work  the  training  for  the  white-collar  jobs  is  the 
more  attractive.  The  schools  growing  up  in  the  traditions  of  the 
American  community  have  been  guiding  the  children  toward  a  cer- 
tain type  of  vocation. 

We  have  referred  to  positive  guidance.  There  is  a  negative 
guidance,  which  is  the  more  serious,  because  it  arises  from  a  lack  of 
vocational  training  or  direction.  In  the  schools  of  the  country  at 
large  between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  eliminated  before  they  have  finished  the  grades — ^that  is, 
before  they  have  acquired  a  common-school  education.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  those  who  have  studied  these  children  that  they  are  not 
able  to  retain  even  the  meager  acquirements  of  the  lower  grades. 
They  are  less  capable  readers  and  writers  of  English  and  less  capable 
figurers  in  the  years  after  they  have  left  school  than  they  were  in 
the  school  itself.  They  constitute  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  those 
who  attend  the  night  schools.  They  have  not  that  minimum  of  edu- 
cation which  our  common-school  system,  with  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance regulations,  contemplates.  They  are  not  fitted  for  any  but  the 
unskilled  vocations;  and  our  community,  in  leaving  the  schools  with 
their  predominantly  academic  curricula,  their  direction  toward  only 
one  type  of  vocation  and  the  inadequate  laws  governing  school  at- 
tendance is  much  more  effectively  guiding  these  unfortunate  grad- 
uates of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  toward  the  unskilled 
occupations  than  any  system  of  vocational  training  could  guide  its 
graduates  into  the  skilled  trades. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  community  to  avoid  the  task  of  guidance. 
If  it  is  not  undertaken  consciously  and  with  adequate  forethought. 
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the  schools,  from  the  very  nature  of  school  training,  its  adaptation 
or  lack  of  adaptation  to  the  occupations  of  the  community,  its  success 
or  failure  will  determine  in  large  degree  what  doors  shall  be  open 
or  closed  to  those  who  leave  school.  The  aptitudes  and  ambitions 
gained  in  school  and  from  the  surrounding  neighborhoods  shape  the 
children's  possible  careers. 

This  guidance  must  be  incomplete  even  when  the  school  system 
frankly  recognizes  its  duty  toward  vocational  training.  It  is 
through  the  door  of  the  vocational  guidance  and  training  that  the 
school  enters  into  immediate  concrete  contact  with  the  homes  and 
neighborhoods  from  which  the  children  come,  as  well  as  with  the 
industries  into  which  they  enter,  and  the  meaning  for  the  school  of 
this  contact  is  not  exhausted  when  it  undertakes  various  types  of 
training  in  the  industrial  and  household  arts.  The  destination  of 
the  particular  child  can  not  be  left  to  his  own  immature  judgment 
or  whim;  nor  is  the  teacher  alone  a  competent  judge;  nor  can  the 
decision  be  safely  left  to  the  parents  alone — ^in  whose  hands  it  might 
seem  to  be  most  safely  left. 

The  experience  in  vocational  guidance  in  England  and  in  this 
country  is  conclusive  upon  this  point.  The  parent,  the  social  worker 
who  so  frequently  must  help  parents  to  interpret  their  social  situa- 
tion, the  teacher,  and  some  one  who  understands  the  labor  market  for 
children  and  the  character  of  the  occupations;  especially  what  they 
have  to  oflFer  the  employees  in  the  future,  must  get  together  if  the 
best  possible  chance  is  to  be  offered  the  child.  This  is  especially  true 
if  the  child  leaves  school  with  but  little  training  and  faces  a  market 
for  only  unskilled  labor.  To  find  that  opening  which  carries  with 
it  some  training  in  skill,  some  future  beyond  the  minimum  wage, 
which  avoids  the  blind  alleys  and  the  many  pitfalls  that  child  labor 
so  abundantly  provides,  to  find  this  opening  for  the  immature  child 
who  goes  out  to  work  for  the  community  under  the  least  satisfactory 
conditions  is  surely  the  common  duty  of  the  school  and  of  the  com- 
munity. And  it  is  an  individual  task  that  has  a  new  character  with 
each  child.  It  can  not  be  undertaken  or  carried  out  in  a  wholesale 
manner.  No  child  should  leave  school  to  go  to  work  without  the 
benefit  of  all  the  guidance  which  those  who  have  reared  and  taught 
and  are  about  to  employ  him  can  give.  The  meagemess  of  the 
training  which  we  can  give  the  majority  of  our  children  emphasizes 
this  duty.  It  is  further  emphasized  by  the  value  for  society  of  the 
human  material  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

But  in  our  interest  in  the  particular  child  we  must  not  overlook 
the  immense  value  which  such  interest  should  have  for  the  school 
itself.  It  is  the  process  by  which  the  institution  of  the  school  passes 
from  its  fixed  dogmatic  stage  into  that  of  a  working  institution  that 
has  come  to  consciousness  and  can  test  its  methods  and  presupposi- 
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tions  by  its  results.  For  in  this  task  of  guiding  the  individual  child 
into  his  occupation^  the  school  faces  its  own  accomplishment  tested 
by  the  most  important  value  which  society  possesses,  its  future 
citizen.  The  standpoint  for  the  judgment  of  the  school  and  all  its 
works  is  inevitably  given  in  the  conscientious  attranpt  to  guide  the 
particular  child  into  the  best  occupation  he  can  find  in  view  of  his 
training  and  background. 

It  is  upon  this  phase  of  vocational  guidance  that  I  wish  to  insist — 
its  value  for  the  school.  Its  importance  for  the  individual  child  is 
too  evident  to  need  argument  or  rhetoric.  Tiie  obligation  of  the 
community  that  employs  the  child ;  that  too  often  exploits  him ;  that 
turns  him  loose  upon  the  streets  at  the  age  of  14  and  refuses  him  any 
employment  with  a  future  until  he  is  16 ;  that  invests  great  sums  in 
an  education  which  half  the  time  it  does  not  carry  to  the  point  of 
adequate  return  either  to  the  child  or  to  the  community — ^the  obliga- 
tion of  this  community  to  reach  out  its  hand  to  the  child  and  guide 
him  to  the  most  favorable  opening  is  also  evident  enough ;  the  only 
diflBculty  is  to  find  the  corporate  bodies  of  the  community  upon  whom 
this  obligation  can  be  fastened.  To  a  very  large  extent  this  sense  of 
responsibility  has  come  home  only  to  the  social  worker  whose  interest 
in  the  child  and  his  family  has  made  his  individual  case  real  and 
pressing.  Even  the  employer  has  come  to  realize  in  some  cases  the 
value  of  vocational  guidance  to  the  business  that  employs  the  child. 
The  teachers  who  inevitably  feel  a  genuine  interest  in  their  pupils 
will,  if  they  are  able,  extend  this  interest  to  these  most  crucial  mo- 
ments in  the  child's  career — ^when  he  seeks  his  first  job.  Beyond 
this  human  interest  there  is  the  import  to  the  school  of  this  first  test 
of  the  child's  training.  The  test,  of  course,  is  that  of  the  whole  edu- 
cational process  and  it  affords  ground  to  criticize  the  age  at  which  the 
child  comes  to  school,  the  whole  training  given  in  the  school,  the  age 
of  leaving  school,  the  forms  of  occupation  these  factors  prescribe  for 
the  child,  and  the  care  of  the  child  after  he  has  left  the  schoolhouse 
up  to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  his  training  for  his  occupation. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  schools  are  still  in  one  respect 
medieval.  They  assume  more  or  less  consciously  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  indoctrinate  their  pupils,  and  that  the  doctrine  which  they 
have  to  instill — ^whether  it  be  that  of  language,  number,  history, 
literature,  or  elementary  science — ^is  guaranteed  as  subject  matter  for 
instruction  by  its  own  truth,  by  its  traditional  position  in  the  school 
curriculum,  and  finally  by  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  ideas,  points 
of  view,  artistic  products,  historical  monuments^  which  together  make 
up  what  we  call  our  culture.  These  tests  of  subject  matter  in  in- 
struction may  be  fairly  called  internal  and  do  not  carry  the  judg- 
ment of  the  pedagogue  out  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  subject  matter  is 
determined,  then,  in  a  real  sense  by  authority,  and  it  follows  that 
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when  the  results  of  the  training  are  disappointing,  the  pedagogue 
feels  that  he  is  secure  within  his  institution  and  can  calmly  pass  the 
charge  of  inefficient  training  on  to  other  social  agents  and  conditions. 
No  one  will. question  the  legitimacy  of  these  tests  if  they  are  recog- 
nized as  organic  parts  of  the  larger  test  of  the  working  of  the  child's 
school  training  when  brought  up  against  its  use  in  practice. 
.  The  medieval  character  of  the  school  is  shown  in  the  separation  of 
the  institution,  which  has  the  doctrines  of  education  intrusted  to  it, 
from  the  other  training  processes  in  which  the  intellectual  content  is 
at  a  minimum  and  the  practical  facility  is  at  a  maximum.  In  the 
real  sense  the  doctrine  which  the  school  inculcates  should  be  con- 
tinually tried  out  ia  the  social  experience  of  the  child — ^there  should 
be  a  play  back  and  forth  between  formal  training  and  the  child's 
actual  conduct.  Until  this  is  brought  about  the  school  will  continue 
to  be  in  some  degree  medieval  and  scholastic;  but  every  fresh  contact 
with  the  situation  of  the  child  who  has  been  imbibing  the  doctrine 
and  now  must  make  use  of  his  training  in  his  social  world  outside  is 
of  immense  value  in  enabling  us  to  bring  the  child's  training  as  a 
whole  a  little  nearer  the  normal  education  of  the  citizen  to  be.  No 
small  part  of  this  criticism  must  fall  upon  industries  which  are  wiQ- 
ing  to  exploit  children,  in  some  sense  enticed  from  the  school  by  the 
promise  of  a  paltry  wage,  and  upon  the  inadequate  training  regu- 
lations of  the  governments  of  our  school  districts. 

After  all,  the  school  is  the  self-conscious  expression  of  the  com- 
munity in  child  training;  it  is  the  rational,  intentional  institution; 
and  however  essential  the  activity  of  outside  agencies  are  in  direction 
and  training  of  children,  the  school  should  be  the  central  and  organ- 
izing agency.  It  can,  however,  become  such  a  central  and  organizing 
agency  only  as  it  abandons  its  medieval  position  of  giving  a  body  of 
doctrines  and  techniques  which  find  their  justification  in  themselves 
rather  than  in  their  value  in  conduct,  at  home,  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  in  the  vocations. 

Such  a  testing  of  the  doctrine  and  technique  of  school  training  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  any  narrow  sense.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  final 
good  of  the  child  rather  than  his  immediate  wage  that  must  be  con- 
sidered ;  in  the  second  place,  we  all  realize  that  many  of  the  values 
that  accrue  to  the  child  from  the  school  training  are  intangible  and 
can  be  stated  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  in  terms  of  his  success  in  a 
trade  or  an  office.  What  I  am  pleading  for  is  the  recognition  that  it 
is  in  relation  to  his  vocation  that  all  the  child  has  acquired  should  be 
regarded,  even  if  some  of  the  acquirements  are  intangible  and  can 
not  be  weighed  in  the  coarser  scales  of  wage  and  advancement  In  a 
word,  it  must  be  through  the  child's  vocation  that  he  can  get  to  the 
positions  in  which  these  very  intangible  results  of  schooling  will  have 
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their  season  of  flowering  and  fruiting.  Unless  a  child  can  get  into 
life  he  can  not  have  it,  no  matter  how  well  he  may  be  prepared  to 
appreciate  much  that  is  fine  therein.  The  school  may  not  concen- 
trate its  efforts  upon  values  to  be  realized  later  unless  it  sees  doors 
open  through  which  the  child  can  reach  the  uplands  of  life.  It  is 
the  whole  life  of  the  child  that  the  school  must  envisage,  but  it  must 
conceive  of  it  as  growing  out  of  the  child's  first  beginnings  in  the 
world  after  he  leaves  school.  Unless  the  school  helps  the  child  effec- 
tively into  the  larger  fields,  it  is  in  vain  that  it  has  given  him  their 
chart. 

Now  it  is  at  least  consonant  with  the  traditions  of  American  school- 
ing to  assume  that  culture  and  training  form  a  whole,  and  that  the 
higher  values  grow  out  of  the  immediate  necessities ;  to  assume  that 
in  the  immediate  experience  of  the  child  there  are  found  the  oppor- 
tunities for  development  of  what  the  school  has  to  inculcate.  It  is 
not  only  possible,  but  pedagogically  correct,  to  give  a  child  the 
history  of  his  country  from  the  standpoint  of  the  industries  into 
which  he  must  enter;  to  follow  the  line  of  the  child's  vocational 
interest  in  organizing  his  course  of  study,  with  the  full  recognition 
that  such  a  vocation  has  its  essential  relations  to  all  that  the  child  has 
to  learn.  Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
curriculum,  the  school  can  profit  by  making  its  standpoint  vocational 
guidance,  the  guidance  of  the  child  becoming  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  curriculum.  The  illustration  has  been  taken  largely  from  the 
case  of  the  children  who  go  direct  from  an  incomplete  elementary 
schooling  into  the  shop,  factory,  or  office ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  same  principle  holds,  whatsoever  the  vocation  of  the  child 
may  be,  and  it  is  even  true  that  the  child  may  well  profit  in  his  ele- 
mentary and  perhaps  secondary  training  if  he  looks  toward  some  vo- 
cation whose  outline  he  can  discern  better  than  the  profession  which 
he  may  later  follow.  Trade  training  when  adequately  given  is  sound 
education  even  for  those  who  will  not  be  tradesmen. 

But  it  is  the  still  broader  outlook  that  I  would  insist  upon  for  the 
school.  Not  only  should  the  sdiool  conceive  of  its  subject  matter 
and  method  from  the  standpoint  of  the  success  and  failure  of  the 
children  when  they  leave  school;  it  should  be  humanized  and  social- 
ized more  completely  by  keeping  the  human  fortunes  of  its  children 
perpetually  before  it,  and  by  continually  questioning  its  own  mate- 
rial and  method  when  its  graduates  stumble  and  fall  before  the  ob- 
stacles that  confront  them  when  they  leave  the  schoolhouse.  It 
should  be  so  organically  related  to  the  other  agencies  that  regard  the 
success  and  failure  of  children — ^the  home,  the  social  workers,  the 
employment  agencies,  the  employers  and  their  various  plants,  the 
higher  schools  into  which  some  of  its  pupils  will  pass,  and  the  whole 
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community  into  which  as  citizens  it  will  send  its  students — that  the 
contacts  which  vocational  guidance  brings  with  it  will  be  largely 
sought  and  intelligently  used  for  purposes  of  critician  and  inter- 
pretation. 
;       To  sum  up,  Vocational  guidance  means  testing  the  whole  training 
I    given  the  child,  both  within  and  without  the  school.    It  is  the  point 
'    of  contact  with  the  outer  world  from  which  to  criticize  both  this 
training  and  the  occupations  into  which  society  admits  the  children 
whom  it  has  partly  educated.    The  healthful  relation  of  the  school 
to  the  community,  and  especially  to  the  other  agencies  that  train  our 
children,  depends  upon  the  school  making  the  standpoint  of  voca- 
tional guidance  a  dominant  one  in  its  whole  organization. 

In  accepting  this  standpoint  the  school  will  abandon  the  medieval 
position  and  will  come  into  full  human  relationship  with  homes, 
neighborhoods,  occupations,  and  all  the  agencies  that  are  bound  .up 
with  the  development  of  the  rising  generation.  In  accepting  the 
challenge  of  formulating  the  education  of  the  child  on  terms  of  the 
uses  to  which  he  will  put  it,  the  school  should  abandon  nothing  of 
the  higher  values  of  which  it  conceives  itself  to  be  the  carrier,  but 
should  recognize  its  task  to  be  the  statement  of  these  values  in  terms 
of  the  child's  own  experience. 

In  vocational  guidance  the  school  finds  its  supreme  task  as  the 
conscious  educational  institution  of  a  democracy. 

In  endeavoring  to  formulate  the  larger  meaning  of  vocational 
guidance  for  the  school,  I  seem  to  have  gone  away  from  the  imme- 
diate concrete  and  often  meager  undertaking  of  the  vocational  guid- 
ance with  which  we  are  familiar,  but  acquaintance  with  intensive 
studies  of  the  schooling  and  occupations  of  children  in  a  poverty- 
stricken  industrial  section  of  Chicago  has  convinced  me  that  the  task 
of  following  up  the  boys  and  girls  who,  with  incomplete  schooling, 
search  after  wretched  jobs,  brings  out  with  terrible  force  the  neces- 
sity of  regarding  and  judging  our  whole  process  of  child  training 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  vocations  into  which  we  are  uncon- 
sciously driving  them.  The  children  are  worth  so  much  more  than 
the  occupations  to  which  we  dedicate  very  many  of  them,  and,  after 
all,  the  school  is  the  one  institution  which  can  express  this  value 
of  the  children  in  terms  of  the  preparation  it  gives  them  for  life; 
hence  it  can  speak  with  authority  to  society  as  to  the  occupations 
into  which  the  children  may  enter.  It  is  at  this  meeting  point  of 
training  and  occupation  that  the  school  can  criticize  its  own  achieve- 
ments and  at  the  same  time  the  life  into  which  the  children  are  to 
enter.  It  seems  to  me  of  supreme  importance  both  to  the  children's 
training  and  to  their  vocations  that  both  should  be  formulated  in 
terms  of  vocational  guidance. 
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C— STUDIES  IN  OCCUPATIONS. 

Leonasd  p.  Aybes, 
Director  Division  of  Education^  Ruaaell  Bage  Foundation, 

Eecently  we  have  been  conducting  a  series  of  studies  in  the  divi- 
sion of  education  of  the  Eussell  Sage  Foundation  with  the  object 
of  finding  a  fact  basis  for  some  of  our  thinking  and  acting  in  regard 
to  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance. 

One  of  our  investigations  consisted  of  a  study  of  certain  facts  con- 
cerning the  13-year-old  boys  in  the  public  schools  of  78  American 
cities,  and  of  their  fathers.  We  chose  the  13-year-old  boys  because 
they  are  in  the  last  year  of  compulsory  school  attendance.  They  are 
the  ones  who  under  present  conditions  leave  school  in  large  numbers 
to  enter  money-earning  occupaticMis.  The  first  fact  that  we  learned 
about  these  boys  was  their  school  grades.  We  found  that  they  were 
scattered  in  every  grade,  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high 
school.  More  significant  still,  we  found  that  one-half  of  them  were 
in  the  sixth  grade  or  below.  To  my  mind,  the  significance  of  this  fact 
is  that  the  kind  of  vocational  guidance  that  these  boys  need  is  the 
kind  that  will  keep  them  in  school  longer,  and  the  kind  of  vocational 
guidance  that  these  school  systems  need  is  the  kind  that  will  help 
them  to  carry  such  boys  as  these  forward  through  the  grades  further 
and  faster.  Certainly,  the  boy  who  has  completed  the  compulsory- 
education  period  and  is  in  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  grade  is  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  any  money-earning  occupation. 

Another  thing  that  we  found  out  about  these  boys  and  their  fathers 
was  where  they  were  bom.  This  inquiry  disclosed  the  facts  that 
among  the  fathers  only  1  in  6  is  now  living  in  the  city  where  he  was 
bom,  and  that  among  the  boys  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  are 
living  in  the  city  of  their  birth.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that 
vocational  guidance  must  have  a  broader  outlook  than  that  which 
relates  solely  to  the  local  industries;  for,  if  present  conditions  main- 
tain in  the  future,  one  thing  that  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  many  of 
the  young  people  of  any  given  community  will  eventually  find  their 
life  work  in  some  other  community. 

The  next  set  of  facts  that  we  gathered  concerning  the  fathers  of 
these  boys  related  to  the  industries  and  occupations  by  which  they 
earn  their  livings ;  and  the  analysis  of  these  data  brought  to  light  the 
significant  fact  that  there  are  some  occupations  common  to  every 
community,  which  we  may  therefore  term  "  constant "  occupations. 
Other  occupations  are  found  in  some  localities  and  not  in  others,  and 
these  we  may  term  "variable"  occupations.  The  constant  occupa- 
tions are  those  that  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  many  branches  of 
the  enlarged  municipal  housekeeping  that  must  go  on  wherever  large 
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numbers  of  people  live  together  in  one  place.  For  example,  house 
painting  must  be  carried  on  in  the  city  where  the  house  is,  while  paint 
may  be  manufactured  anywhere.  The  baking  of  bread  must  be  car- 
ried on  by  each  community,  but  crackers  can  be  baked  somewhere  else 
and  brought  into  the  city. 

In  making  our  analysis  of  constant  and  variable  occupations  we 
enlarged  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  so  as  to  include  all  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  of  more  than  50,000  population.  We  discovered 
the  facts  concerning  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  each  of  140 
separate  occupations  in  each  one  of  those  cities.  As  a  result  we 
found  that  there  are  20  constant  occupations  in  which  the  number  of 
men  workers  is  at  least  equal  to  1  for  every  1,000  of  the  population, 
and  7  constant  occupations  in  which  the  number  of  women  workers 
is  always  at  least  equal  to  1  for  each  1,000  of  the  population.  We 
discovered,  for  example,  that  in  any  city  in  the  United  States  of 
50,000  population  you  will  always  find  more  than  50  barbers,  and 
that  in  the  average  city  of  that  size  you  will  find  150  barbers.  It  so 
happens  that  this  is  the  most  constant  of  all  occupations,  so  that  if 
anyone  knowing  these  facts  had  been  able  to  foresee  that  Gary,  Ind., 
for  example,  would  be  a  city  of  40,000  population,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  prophesy  ahead  of  time  that  the  city  would  employ  ap- 
proximately 120  barbers.  These  constant  occupations,  with  the  num- 
ber of  people  engaged  in  them  in  the  average  city,  are  as  follows: 


MEN. 

Average  number  workers 
Occupations.  per  1,000  population. 

Bakers 2 

Shoemakers 2 

Street  railway  men 3 

Plumbers 3 

Barbers 3 

Masons 4 

Blacksmiths 4 

Printers 4 

Engineers 5 

Waiters 6 

Bookkeepers 6 

Printers 7 

Machinists 8 

Steam  railroad  men 11 

Carpenters 11 

Salesmen 12 

Teamsters 12 

Clerks 15 

Storekeepers 15 

Laborers 37 


Occupations. 

Housekeepers  _ 

Nurses 

Laundresses 

Saleswomen 

Teachers  

Dressmakers 


WOMEN. 

Avera^^e  number  workers 
per  1,000  population. 

2 


3 

4 

4 

5 

9 

Servants 25 


It  is  almost  certain  that  if  this  list  was  brought  up  to  date  two, 
and  only  two,  additional  occupations  would  be  included — ^those  of 
stenographer-typewriter  and  chauifeur.  These  occupations  include 
in  the  aggregate  more  than  half  of  all  the  people  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  in  all  our  cities.    These  facts  appear  significant.    They 
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seem  to  indicate  that  if  all  other  conditions  are  equal,  vocational 
guidance  should  give  preference  to  occupations  that  are  everywhere 
constant  over  those  that  are  not. 

Our  next  study  consisted  of  a  consideration  of  certain  diaracteris- 
tics  of  different  industries  which  it  would  seem  fair  to  take  into  con- 
sideration in  deciding  whether  or  not  any  given  occupation  holds  out 
such  promise  to  the  future  worker  that  it  may  justly  ask  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  public  schools.  In  considering  these  tests  or  criteria  for 
judging  industries,  ve  have  taken  the  somewhat  unusual  position 
that  if  any  industry  is  to  demand  of  the  public  schools,  "  Train  our 
future  workers,"  the  public  schools  not  only  may  but  must  ask  of  the 
industry, "  What  have  you  to  offer?  "  We  are  looking  at  this  matter 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  producer  and  his  quality,  and  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  product  and  its  quantity. 

Taking  six  conmion .  manufacturing  occupations  at  random,  we 
asked,  first:  "  What  are  the  current  weekly  wages  paid  to  adult  male 
workers  ? "  In  this  comparison  we  have  found  the  percentage  of 
adult  male  employees  in  each  of  these  industries  receiving  weekly 
less  than  $10,  the  perce;ntage  getting  as  much  as  $10  but  less  than  $20, 
and  the  percentage  getting  $20  and  more.  Our  object  here  was  to  find 
out  whether  there  was  in  each  industry,  in  the  phraseology  of  George 
Ade,  "  always  room  and  board  at  the  top."  Our  results  were  as 
follows : 

Weekly  wages  in  certain  occupations. 


Occupationa. 

Percentage  of  workers 
reoeivmi;  weekly— 

Under 
$10. 

$10  to 
$30. 

$20  and 
up. 

Printine 

36 
48 
33 
16 
54 
31 

50 
48 
63 
76 
41 
60 

14 

Agricultural  ixiii>lcrziiexitn 

Bftkorles 

Breweries. 

Shoes 

PiftlUX? -  r    .     r 

It  is  not  only  important  to  know  how  much  each  worker  finds  in 
his  pay  envelope  each  week,  but  we  also  need  to  know  how  long  he 
works  each  day  to  fill  that  pay  envelope;  so  our  second  question 
related  to  the  prevailing  hours  of  work.    The  results  are  as  follows: 

Occupations.                                                                            Hours  per  day. 
Printing 8 

Breweries 8 

Pianos 9 

Agricultural  implements 9i 

Shoes 9i 

Bakeries 10 
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While  wages  and  hours  of  work  are  of  prime  importanoe,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  amount  of  unemployment  during  the  year  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration;  and  this  we  have  investigated  by  finding 
what  proportion  of  the  workers  are  idle  during  each  of  the  12  months. 

In  judging  these  industries  the  factors  affecting  economic  efficiency 
are  of  prime  importance,  but  those  affecting  physical  health  must  not 
be  disregarded.  This  last  item  has  been  studied  by  finding  the  death 
rates  per  1,000  employees  in  each  of  the  industries,  with  the  following 
results: 

Death  rate  per 
Occupations.  1,000  employees. 

Shoes 9. 4 

Agricultural  implements 10.5 

Printing 12.1 

Bakeries 12. 3 

Pianos _' 18. 0 

Breweries 19.  7 

We  have  included  one  more  factor  in  our  series  of  suggested 
tests,  and  that  relates  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  industry. 
It  is  important  to  know  whether  the  industry  is  one  in  which  the 
chances  of  employment  are  relatively  good  throughout  the  country, 
or  one  confined  to  a  restricted  locality.  Taking  some  extreme  cases, 
we  found,  for  example,  that  79  per  cent  of  all  the  cuflfs  and  collars 
manufactured  in  America  are  made  in  the  small  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ; 
that  87  per  cent  of  all  the  grindstones  are  manufactured  in  the  State 
of  Ohio ;  and  57  per  cent  of  all  clothing  is  made  in  New  York.  There 
are  about  20  other  important  industries  that  are  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  the  concentrated  class. 

To  summarize,  some  of  the  larger  social,  economic,  and  educational 
bearings  of  this  problem,  as  they  have  presented  themselves  to  us 
during  our  investigations,  are  as  follows:  If  we  are  to  engage  in 
vocational-  guidance,  our  first  and  greatest  need  is  a  basis  of  fact  for 
our  own  guidance.  The  kind  of  vocational  guidance  that  many  of 
our  children  most  need  is  the  kind  that  will  guide  them  to  stay  in 
school  a  few  years  longer,  and  the  kind  of  vocational  guidance  that 
our  schools  most  need  is  the  kind  that  will  show  them  how  to  carry 
the  children  forward  through  the  grades  further  and  faster.  Voca- 
tional guidance  must  have  a  wider  horizon  than  that  oflfered  by  the 
local  industries.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  vocational  guidance 
should  favor  constant  occupations  over  localized  ones.  'Vocational 
guidance  must  be  prepared  to  challenge  each  industry  intelligently, 
and  on  the  basis  of  ascertained  fact,  and  to  demand  of  it  that  it  show 
a  clean  bill  of  health  with  respect  to  such  important  factors  as  wages, 
hours,  unemployment,  and  hygienic  working  conditions. 


II.  PRACTICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  PROFESSIONAL  PHASES  OF 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 


A.— LESSONS  EUROPE  HAS  FOR  US. 

Meteb  Bloomfield, 
Director  of  the  Vocation  Bureau,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  different  cities  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany,  particu- 
larly cities  like  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  York,  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow,  have  developed  a  vast  machinery  of  service  to  tide  over 
the  transition  from  school  to  work,  but  it  is  my  impression,  after 
looking  over  the  work  with  some  care,  that  these  communities  have 
become  too  much  engulfed  in  the  transition  problem  of  placement  to 
give  sufficient  thought  at  the  present  time  to  a  lessening  of  the  causes 
which  produce  such  a  rush  on  the  labor  exchange.  It  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  open  an  employment  office  and  find  jobs;  and  the  fact 
that  there  are  400  labor  exchanges  in  England  is  interesting  and  im- 
portant only  to  this  extent,  that  they  have  begun  to  organize  the 
labor  market — something  we  have  not  done  in  this  country. 

So  far  as  there  is  an  organization  of  the  labor  market,  the  work  on 
the  other  side  is  praiseworthy.  So  far  as  the  organization  of  the 
labor  market  has  swallowed  up  the  child  market  for  labor  without 
clearly  differentiating  the  peculiar  problems  of  children  under  18 
years  of  age,  the  plan  is  rather  too  big  to  be  thoroughly  effective  from 
our  vocational  guidance  viewpoint.  They  content  themselves  on  the 
other  side,  particularly  in  Scotland,  with  seeing  to  it  that  all  the 
children  who  are  given  places  go  to  night  school,  to  their  so-called 
continuation  schools.  Their  eagerness  for  night-school  enrollment 
appears  to  have  made  them  quite  lose  sight  of  a  fact  which  we  feel 
very  strongly  in  America,  that  the  only  right  time  for  children  to  be 
found  in  night  schools  is  the  day  time. 

Perhaps  this  great  overdevelopment  in  England  and  Scotland  may 
delay  certain  fundamental  policies  which  legislation  alone  can  effect. 
Nevertheless,  this  vast  system  of  voluntary  service  of  public-spirited 
women — there  are  1,500  in  Birmingham  alMie — and  these  vast  nuclei 
of  voluntary  committees  are  educating  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
English  public  to  see  the  child  problem  in  modem  industry,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  these  days  they  may  unload  a  good  deal  of 

ai 
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this  detail  and  begin  to  ask,  Why  so  busy  in  our  labor  exchanges? 
Then  we  should,  indeed,  be  on  common  ground. 

As  to  Germany,  we  have  heard  much  about  the  continuation 
schools,  which  are,  indeed,  excellent  We  have  not  heard,  however, 
that  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  and  women  in  Germany  have 
been  agitating  quietly  and  now  are  agitating  openly  for  a  system  of 
vocational  counseling  to  safeguard  the  part-time  vocational  schools. 
With  all  this  system  of  efficient  part-time  training,  it  is  as  true  in 
Germany  as  it  is  in  England  and  in  this  country  that  the  jobs  which 
amount  to  nothing  pay  the  highest  wages  and  attract  most  of  the 
children,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  problem  of  the  boy  or  girl  in 
unskilled  callings  is  hardly  even  considered. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Bavaria,  where  the  continuation 
schools  are  best  known  to  us^  the  Social  Democratic  Party  has  in  its 
recent  convention  written  into  its  municipal  platform  a  strong  state- 
ment in  favor  of  municipal  vocational  bureaus  to  serve,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  schools  which  have  not  the  economic  contact,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  labor  bureaus  which  have  not  the  social  outlook.  Within 
two  or  three  years  some  of  the  directors  of  the  municipal  statistical 
offices,  who  are  usually  trained  economists,  have  seen  the  gap  between 
the  elementary  school  and  the  continuation  school.  In  three  or  four 
cities  the  directors  of  these  offices  have  established  what  they  call 
parent  consultation  hours.  They  have  taken  the  valuable  statistical 
material  hitherto  compiled  only  for  the  student  and  dealing  with  the 
labor  market,  apprenticeship,  conditions  of  employment,  demand  for 
employment,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  wages,  and  they  have  made  that 
information  available  to  parents,  children,  teachers,  and  employers 
who  resort  to  these  offices  for  expert  consultation. 

I  have  not  found,  either  in  Germany  or  in  England,  any  consider- 
able recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  vast  scheme  of  medical  inspec- 
tion and  factory  inspection  misses  fire  at  the  point  of  most  concern 
to  us,  the  employment  of  the  child.  Since  this  is  a  world  lack,  I 
hope  we  shall  all  call  attention  to  the  need  of  so  coordinating  our 
medical  inspection  that  it  may  be  something  more  than  a  preventive 
of  school  epidemics ;  so  that  it  may  be  something  more  than  perfunc- 
tory ;  so  that  it  may  in  time  develop  vocational  specialists  among  the 
physicians,  who  are  almost  the  most  valuable  persons  at  certain  times 
in  the  whole  scheme  of  vocational  guidance. 

Finally,  the  validity  of  any  vocational  scheme,  whether  abroad  or 
here,  may  be  tested  by  one  very  simple  test:  What  does  it  mean  to 
the  child  and  its  future?  All  vocational  service  takes  its  meaning 
from  its  relation  to  the  child,  not  its  transitory  relation,  not  its  sta- 
tistical relation,  but  its  fundamental  relation  of  continued  and  far- 
sighted  service.    With  these  tests  in  mind,  we  shall  be  able  to  grade 
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the  vocational  lessons  from  Europe  as  some  good,  many  indifferent, 
and  many — ^I  shall  not  say  poor — but  promising  and  incipient.^ 


B.— PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS  IN  VOCATIONAL   GUIDANCE. 

liBONABD  P.  AyBES,  Ph.  D., 
Director  DiviaUm  of  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 

Psychological  tests  in  vocational  guidance  are  of  two  sorts.  Those 
of  the  first  sort  have  for  their  aim  the  selection  of  people  for  posi- 
tions. Such  tests  are  now  being  put  into  practical  application  in 
several  occupations  and  industries.  They  vary  in  kind  from  the  sim- 
plest sensory  tests  to  complicated  evaluations  of  complex  mental 
operations. 

Among  the  simplest  of  such  tests  are  those  for  vision,  hearing,  and 
color  discrimination  given  to  all  recruits  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps.  Similar,  but  more  exacting,  tests  of  the  same  sort 
are  given  to  candidates  for  licenses  as  pilots  and  for  positions  as  offi- 
cers of  ships. 

Eailroad  employees,  and  in  some  cases  those  of  street  railways,  are 
subjected  to  tests  of  vision,  hearing,  and  color  discrimination.  In 
the  case  of  the  trainmen,  the  color  discrimination  tests  result  in  the 
rejection  of  about  4  per  cent  of  the  applicants.  The  tests  are  re- 
peated every  two  years  for  all  the  men  and  at  intervals  of  six  months 
for  those  suspected  of  defects  in  color  discrimination.  In  all  of  these 
cases  the  tests  have  for  their  object  merely  the  detection  and  rejection 
of  unfit  applicants. 

In  at  least  three  industries  phychological  tests  are  in  use  that  are 
more  highly  developed  in  character  and  have  for  their  object  the 
more  difficult  task  of  selecting  from  among  all  the  applicants  those 
best  fitted  to  perform  the  work. 

The  first  instance  is  the  work  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Thompson,  who  used 
reaction  time  tests  in  selecting  girls  for  the  work  of  inspecting  for 
flaws  the  steel  balls  used  in  ball  bearings.  This  work  requires  quick 
and  keen  perception  accompanied  by  quick  responsive  action.  Mr. 
Thompson  measured  the  reaction  time  of  all  the  girls  and  eliminated 
those  who  showed  a  long  time  between  stimulus  and  reaction.  The 
final  outcome  was  that  35  girls  did  the  work  formerly  done  by  120; 
the  accuracy  of  the  work  was  increased  by  66  per  cent;  the  wages  of 
the  girls  were  doubled;  the  working-day  decreased  from  lOJ  hours 
to  8J  hours ;  and  the  profit  of  the  factory  was  increased. 

^  For  detailed  Information  about  vocational  guidance  in  Europe,  see  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  1914,  No.  4 :  The  School  and  the  Start  In  Ldfe,  by  Meyer  Bloom* 
field. 
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The  second  of  the  three  cases  is  the  work  of  MiiBsterberg,  of 
Harvard,  in  testing  street-car  motormen  with  the  object  of  selecting 
those  least  liable  to  be  responsible  for  accidents.  From  several  view- 
points this  problem  is  of  great  practical  importance,  inasmuch  as 
some  electric  railroad  companies  have  as  many  as  50,000  accident 
indemnity  cases  a  year,  which  involve  an  expense  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  13  per  cent  of  the  annual  gross  earnings. 

.The  motormen  were  examined  by  means  of  a  somewhat  complicated 
laboratory  apparatus  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their 
powers  of  sustained  attention  and  correct  discrimination  with  respect 
to  a  rapidly  changing  panorama  of  objects,  some  moving  at  different 
rates  of  speed  parallel  to  the  line  of  vision  of  the  subject,  and  others 
crossing  it  from  right  and  left. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  showed  that  the  tests  were  fairly 
accurate  in  sorting  the  motormen  for  efficiency  as  demonstrated  by 
actual  service.  The  tests  require  about  10  minutes  for  each  indi- 
vidual. Even  in  their  still  unperf ected  form  their  applicati(Mi  would 
result  in  the  rejection  of  about  25  per  cent  of  those  who  now  are  em- 
ployed as  motormen.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  would 
result  in  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  deaths  and  injuries  from 
street-car  accidents. 

The  third  and  last  example  of  the  application  of  psychological 
tests  to  the  selection  of  employees  in  industry  is  the  series  of  tests  of 
telephone  operators.    These  also  were  conducted  by  Miinsterberg. 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  employs  some  23,000 
operators.  Applicants  for  positions  are  given  a  preliminary  train- 
ing of  three  months'  duration  in  the  company's  schools,  during  which 
time  they  receive  salaries.  So  many  eventually  prove  unfitted  for 
the  work  that  more  than  a  third  leave  within  6  months,  involving  a 
financial  loss  to  the  company  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  each  year. 
The  object  of  the  tests  was  to  develop  methods  whereby  the  unfit 
girls  could  be  eliminated  before,  instead  of  after,  entering  the  service. 

The  girls  were  examined  with  reference  to  memory,  attention, 
general  intelligence,  space  perception,  rapidity  of  movement,  accu- 
racy of  movement,  and  association.  The  results  showed  that  the  girls 
who  gave  the  best  results  in  the  tests  were  most  efficient  in  practical 
service,  while  those  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  list  failed  later  and 
left  the  company's  employ.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  when  such 
tests  are  perfected,  short  examinations  of  a  few  minutes  eadi  will 
prevent  thousands  of  applicants  from  wasting  months  of  study  and 
training  in  preparing  for  a  vocation  in  which  they  can  not  succeed.^ 

*The  accounts  of  the  tests  of  motormen  and  telephone  girls  are  taken  from  Psy- 
chology and  IndnstiinI  EfBciency,  by  Hugo  MQnsterberg,  HoughtOQ-Mlfflln  Co.^  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  1913. 
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In  the  cases  so  far  reviewed  the  persons  tested  l^ave  been  appli- 
cants for  positions.  With  a  somewhat  different  purpose  Prof.  James 
E.  Lough,  of  New  York  University,  has  tested  beginning  students  in 
stenography  and  typewriting  to  determine  which  ones  possess  the 
abilities  which,  will  enable  them  to  succeed.  The  tests  used  are  de- 
signed to  measure  the  subject's  ability  in  habit  formation.  The 
experiments  are  still  under  way,  but  already  results  have  been  secured 
which  warrant  the  conclusion  that  a  method  has  been  devised  which 
successfully  separates  the  fit  from  the  unfit  candidates. 

In  addition  to  these  cases  in  which,  psychological  tests  are  being 
successfully  applied  to  vocational  problems,  several  pieces  of  experi- 
mentation are  now  under  way  to  develop  similar  tests  for  marine 
officers.  Ricker,  of  Harvard,  has  constructed  apparatus  for  testing 
chauffeurs.  Whipple,  of  Cornell,  has  done  some  work  with  tests  for 
motormen.  Seashore,  of  Iowa,  has  published  a  most  careful  study  of 
tests  of  the  ability  of  a  singer.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  work  in  this 
general  field  has  been  done  in  Europe. 

All  of  the  tests  referred  to  up  to  this  point  are  of  the  sort  men- 
tioned at  the  outset.  All  of  them  have  as  their  purpose  the  selecting 
of  persons  for  positions. 

The  second  sort  of  psychological  tests  in  vocational  guidance  are 
those  having  for  their  purpose  the  selecting  of  positions  for  persons. 
Up  to  the  present  timje  none  has  been  developed,  although  expres- 
sions of  a  longing  for  them  and  faith  that  they  will  ultimately  be 
discovered  are  features  of  the  literature  of  the  vocational  guidance 
movement.  Even  definite  attempts  in  this  direction  are  few.  In 
Chicago  Dr.  McMillan  is  doing  some  hopeful  work.  In  Cincinnati 
Mrs.  WooUey  has  records  of  tests  of  the  intellectual  abilities  of  800 
children  and  records  of  their  industrial  success  or  failure,  and  she 
hopes  to  correlate  the  two  sets  of  data. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country  vocational  exx)erts  are  at  work 
who  base  their  decisions  not  on  the  results  of  psychological  tests,  but 
rather  on  character  diagnoses  made  from  an  inspection  of  the  appli- 
cant and  from  a  general  evaluation  of  his  answers  to  questions  about 
himself.  The  defect  of  this  method  is  that  the  questions  are  put  for 
the  purpose  of  revealing  the  personality  of  the  subject,  but  since  the 
replies  can  not  be  evaluated  until  the  questioner  has  some  basis  for 
knowing  with  what  degree  of  truth  and  significance  they  have  been 
answered,  the  whole  effort  tends  to  move  in  a  circle.  Some  of  the  ex- 
perts  who  employ  these  methods  unquestionably  obtain  good  results, 
but  until  their  tests  become  objective  rather  than  merely  observational 
and  until  the  results  are  definitely  recorded  so  that  they  can  be  accu- 
rately studied,  it  can  not  be  claimed  for  them  that  they  have  attained 
the  dignity  of  scientific  status  and  reliability. 
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Nevertheless,  the  present  situation  is  that  we  already  have  some 
tests  for  selecting  people  for  positions  and  no  tests  for  selecting  posi- 
tions for  people.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek ;  in  one  case  the  prob- 
lem is  vastly  more  sunple  than  in  the  other.  When  we  select  people 
for  a  position,  our  problem  is  to  sort  out  the  more  fit  from  among  the 
applicants.  This  involves  the  development  of  methods  for  discover- 
ing the  degree  to  which  each  candidate  possesses  the  needed  quali- 
fications for  one  kind  of  work. 

When  the  object  is  to  select  a  position  for  a  person,  the  problem 
is  to  discover  which  one  of  a  vast  number  of  possible  sorts  of  work 
the  person  is  best  qualified  to  do.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  almost 
unlimited  number  of  possible  alternatives. 

At  the  present  time  we  possess  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
qualifications  demanded  in  four  occupations — ^those  of  inspector  of 
bicycle  balls,  motorman,  telephone  operator,  and  typewriter.  More- 
over, in  the  cases  of  at  least  two  of  these  occupations  the  tests  required 
for  even  a  rough  sorting  of  the  applicants  are  numerous,  long^  com- 
plex, and  must  be  given  by  a  trained  psychologist. 

Now  the  total  number  of  separate  classes  of  gainful  occupations 
listed  in  the  occupational  index  of  the  United  States  Census  is  9,326, 
and  many  of  them  should  be  split  into  several  subdivisions.  This 
reveals  something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  sorting  children 
according  to  their  vocational  destinations. 

Nor  is  the  mere  number  of  our  occupations  the  only  difficult  fea- 
ture to  be  faced.  Modern  industry  is  subdivided  into  occupations  of 
which  teachers  and  psychologists  have,  as  a  rule,  slight  knowledge. 
For  example,  if  we  open  the  occupational  index  to  "  S  "  we  find  a  list 
like  the  following: 


shooter 

skimmer 

sleever 

smelter 

shoveler 

skinner 

slider 

smlther 

sUker 

skiver 

slipper 

smoker 

singer 

slasher 

slitter 

smoother 

sizer 

slater 

slubber 

snapper 

skelner 

slaughterer 

slugger 

soldier 

skidder 

Now,  when  we  propose  to  guide  children  into  vocations,  we  must 
remember  that  large  numbers  of  them  are  going  into  just  sucli  voca- 
tions as  these.  It  is  true  that  only  a  part  of  the  9,326  gainful  occu- 
pations are  available  to  the  children  of  any  one  locality.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  same  sorts  of  tests  would  undoubtedly  serve  for  many 
different  occupational  examinations.  Again,  we  must  remember  that 
we  are  using  a  false  analogy  when  we  refer  to  fitting  square  pegs 
into  round  holes  in  talking  of  vocational  misfits ;  for  people  and  po- 
sitions are  both  plastic,  not  rigid,  and  much  mutual  change  of  form 
often  takes  place  without  injury  to  either  person  or  position. 
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Nevertheless,  even  after  all  allowances  are  made,  the  inevitable 
conclusion  remains  that  in  vocational  guidance  the  greatest  field  of 
immediate  development  for  psychological  tests  is  in  choosing  persons 
for  positions  rather  than  in  selecting  positions  for  persons. 

The  possibilities  in  the  former  field  of  effort  are  inspiring.  When 
the  best  possible  adjustment  shall  have  been  attained  between  work 
and  workman,  each  one  will  have  his  full  opportunity  to  achieve  at 
least  something  for  commonwealth  and  common  weal;  the  tasks  of 
the  world  will  be  better  done  and  the  workers  will  receive  greater 
rewards,  deeper  joy,  and  fuller  satisfaction  in  their  doing. 


C— NECESSITY  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  VOCA- 
TIONAL COUNSELING. 

Frederick  G.  BoNsia, 
Direotor  Industrial  Arts,  Teachers^  College,  Columbia  University. 

Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  the  chief  work  of  the  vocational 
counselor  is  to  deal  with  individual  persons  who  are  in  need  of  help 
in  choosing  a  life  career.  There  are,  however,  factors  involved  in 
doing  this  which  make  it  expedient  and  necessary  for  him  also  to  be 
no  less  a  counselor  for  the  vocations  themselves  on  the  one  side  and 
for  the  schools  on  the  other.  Of  course,  there  is  the  great  pr(rf)lem 
of  the  floating  population,  the  vocational  tramps,  who  need  help 
periodically  in  getting  jobs;  but  aid  given  them  is  essentially  in  the 
nature  of  the  employment  agent's  work.  His  problem  is  to  know 
opportunities  for  immediate  employment  and  to  connect  the  given 
job  with  a  man  who  can  do  it.  He  gives  no  advice,  counsel,  or 
information  save  only  that  necessary  to  provide  the  employer  with 
his  man,  the  man  with  his  job.  The  work  of  the  counselor,  however, 
is  concerned  much  more  with  the  choice  of  permanent  life  work. 
He  is,  therefore,  dealing  with  a  problem  that  is  fundamental,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  seeking  his  place  in  the  world's 
work,  and  of  the  social  world  for  which  his  work  is  to  be  done. 

Whether  one  who  assumes  responsibility  for  such  counsel  should 
have  professional  training  may  be  best  answered  by  noting  the 
elements  of  specific  work  which  he  is  to  do  and  the  qualifications 
required  to  do  it.  Upon  the  efficacy  of  his  counsel  depends  the  weal 
or  woe  of  many  individuals  and  the  consequent  well-being  or  mis- 
fortune of  the  society  these  individuals  serve. 

Among  the  qualifications  which  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful counseling,  I  shall  note  specifically  four  which  are  inclusive 
of  many  minor  elements.  These  are :  Information,  experience,  appro- 
priate personality,  and  capacity  for  constructive  research. 
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The  information  definitely  needed  is  of  two  types — tiiat  of  the 
vocational  world  and  that  of  people.  It  is  manifestly  impoesible  f<Hr 
any  one  person  to  know  the  details  of  all  of  the  several  thousand 
different  kinds  of  work  by  which  people  maintain  a  liveHHood,  but  it 
is  possible  to  know  something  of  each  of  the  relatively  small  number 
of  groups  of  vocations  into  which  these  may  be  classified  on  the  basis 
of  fundamental  activities  involved.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  group- 
ing into  the  five  large  divisions,  the  professional,  the  commercial,  the 
agricultural,  the  industrial,  and  the  household.  Within  each  field 
are  subdivisions  rather  well  defined  in  some  particulars.  In  turn, 
each  of  these  subgroups  is  divisible  into  specific  phases  of  work,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  several  thousand  different  kinds  of  occupation.  There 
are,  however,  many  overlappings  in  these  occupations  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  activities  and  qualities  required  for  efficient  service.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  little  that  is  of  fundamental  character  in 
the  clas$ification  of  qualities  for  vocational  success,  nor  of  the 
activities  that  are  fundamental  in  the  vocations  themselves.  Viewed 
from  this  one  standpoint  the  hit-or-miss,  leap-in-the-dark  quality  of 
advice  given  by  a  counselor  who  does  not  even  know  the  little  now 
known  and  who  has  not  the  training  and  capacity  for  further  dis- 
covery is  quite  apparent.  The  fundamental  activities  involved  in  tlie 
larger  groups  of  vocations  and  their  more  important  subdivisions  the 
vocational  counselor  should  know  as  the  analytical  chemist  knows  the 
elements,  the  families  of  elements,  and  the  compounds  of  these  ele- 
ments and  families  of  elements. 

The  counselor  must  know  not  only  the  more  fundamental  activities 
involved  in  these  various  fields  and  the  personal  qualifications  re- 
quired to  conduct  them,  but  he  must  also  know  the  conditions  of  the 
occupations  as  they  exist  from  time  to  time.  The  relationship  be- 
tween present  and  probable  supply  and  demand,  the  relative  wages, 
and  the  changes  in  methods,  devices,  and  organization  affecting  the 
workers  must  all  be  more  or  less  at  his  immediate  command.  Illus- 
trations may  be  drawn  readily  from  the  fields  of  farming,  commer- 
cial work,  and  manufacture  to  show  that  new  inventions  are  con- 
stantly supplanting  whole  groups  of  workers,  leaving  them  out  of 
employment  and  unable  to  derive  any  help  whatever  from  a  technical 
training  which  may  have  been  developed  only  through  a  long  and 
devoted  period.  A  current  illustration  of  this  is  clearly  evident  in 
the  commercial  field.  Stenographers  have  been  in  great  demand,  and 
means  for  preparing  them  have  developed  in  response  imder  both 
private  and  public  auspices.  If  a  young  man  or  woman  seems  well 
adapted  to  this  field,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  advise  attendance  upon 
a  school  appropriately  fitting  for  such  work,  assuming  that  such  a 
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school  exists.  But  a  disturbing  factor  immediately  appears  when  it 
is  learned  that  the  dictaphone  has  begun  an  invasion  of  this  field 
which  points  toward  the  early  elimination  of  the  stenographers  from 
perhaps  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  offices  in  whidi  they  have  here- 
tofore been  indispensable, 

A  knowledge  of  the  initial  wages  in  the  various  occupations  is 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  pur{>oses  of  the  counselor.  Possibilities 
for  training,  advancement,  and  increase  in  wages  are  altogether  of 
more  significance  than  are  initial  wages.  There  are  hundreds  of 
jobs  that  offer  wages  alluringly  high  for  boys  in  their  early  teens, 
16,  18,  or  even  20  cents  an  hour;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  work 
save  the  easily  attained  maximum  of  the  20  cents  an  hour.  The  end 
of  the  "blind  alley"  is  reached.  When  manhood  overtakes  the 
worker  in  such  a  calling,  he  either  morosely  submits  to  a  life  sen- 
tence of  dulling,  monotonous  drudgery  with  all  that  this  implies,  or 
he  changes  to  some  other  occupation,  rarely  finding  one  with  much 
more  chance  of  growth  or  advancement  than  the  first  Dissatisfac- 
tion leads  him  again  to  change,  and  the  probability  is  strong  that 
he  will  soon  become  a  permanent  member  of  the  class  of  "job 
floaters"  or  "hoboes."  All  such  occupations  the  counselor  must 
know. 

The  counselor  must  likewise  know  in  which  vocatic«is  the  capital 
for  success  lies  primarily  in.  manual  skill,  and  in  which  it  is  chiefly 
a  matter  of  vocational  intelligence.  In  the  transition  from  handi- 
craft methods  of  manufacture  to  factory  and  machine  production  a 
whole  generation  of  schoolmasters  and  not  a  few  tradespeople  have 
made  the  error  of  prescribing  an  effective  method  of  training  for  an 
outgrown  method  of  production  without  realizing  that  it  was  fundar 
mentally  defective  in  meeting  the  conditions  for  which  they  were 
presumably  preparing.  We  all  thank  God  and  progress  that  the  day 
of  handicraft  production  has  been  supplanted  by  methods  far  more 
efficient,  just  as  log  cabins,  kerosene  lamps,  hand-reaping  machinery, 
and  "  prairie  schooners  "  have  been  supplanted  by  inventions  a  hun- 
dredfold or  a  thousandfold  more  efficient.  But  the  work  of  a  thousand 
manual-training  teachers  in  this  country,  fondly  supposing  them- 
selves to  be  vocational  trainers  for  present-day  industry,  shows  how 
the  factory  system  with  its  division  of  labor,  its  machine  processes, 
and  its  applied  sdence  has  entirely  escaped  them.  If  these  and  the 
authorities  employing  them  have  been  so  oblivious  to  conditions  in 
the  real  world  of  industry,  it  behooves  us  to  have  a  care  that  those 
counseling  young  people  about  to  enter  such  callings  should  be  alive 
to  the  world's  work  as  it  actually  must  be  done  by  those  taking  up  its 
problems.    I  count  it  a  travesty  upon  our  schools  and  a  tragedy  for 
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our  boys  and  girls  that  a  number  of  large  hardware  dealers  in  New 
York,  who  conduct  supply  houses  for  the  whole  country,  carry  a  large 
stock  of  goods  no  longer  used  at  all  in  the  trades,  but  carried  to  meet 
the  steady  or  even  increasing  demand  of  the  manual-training  depart- 
ments and  schools  of  the  country. 

The  vocational  counselor  must  also  know  people.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  meaning  which  would  attach  to  this  statement,  I  mean 
that  he  must  know  how  to  use  all  of  the  means  whereby  he  may  be 
able  to  help  the  candidate  to  discover  his  vocational  aptitudes  and 
capacities  and  make  the  adjustment  between  these  and  the  work  ap- 
propriate for  him.  He  must  be  able  to  make  appropriate  use  of  the 
tests  and  devices  discovered  by  psychological  research  in  the  finding 
of  individual  differences  and  abilities;  he  must  know  the  bearing 
upon  the  problem  of  race  and  national  peculiarities,  traditions,  preju- 
dices, and  characteristics ;  he  must  know  the  influence  of  home  and 
social  settings  and  of  previous  experiences  in  determining  motives, 
ambitions,  and  ideals ;  and  he  must  know  how  to  interpret  those  more 
or  less  elusive  and  intangible  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  the  thing 
we  call  personality.  Thus  to  know  people  requires  at  least  three 
factors :  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  methods  and  values  of  mak- 
ing records  and  tests,  together  with  their  interpretation;  a  large 
background  of  experience  in  observing  young  people  and  workers  in 
their  work,  in  their  homes,  and  in  their  social  life;  and  a  high  degree 
of  common  sense  or  the  ability  to  take  the  results  of  common  obser- 
vation and  experience  and  from  these  to  deduce  quickly  a  valid 
judgment.  This  resulting  judgment  will  seem  to  the  casual  observer 
a  matter  of  intuition,  but  it  is  rather  only  the  product  of  much 
knowledge,  training,  and  experience  reduced  to  terms  by  the  instant 
and  almost  unconscious  application  of  the  expert. 

Besides  this  crystalized  experience,  the  counselor  must  be  charac- 
terized by  tact,  decision,  and  unbounded  human  sympathy.  He  is  to 
give  advice,  not  orders.  The  candidate  is  to  act  as  a  free  person, 
following  counsel  because  of  the  appeal  it  makes  to  his  ambition  and 
sense  of  worth,  not  because  of  any  sense  of  compulsion. 

As  a  final  qualification,  I  would  add  that  of  capacity  for  construc- 
tive research.  Since  human  life,  and  notably  vocational  life,  is  in  a 
state  of  constant  change,  the  vocational  counselor  must  be  capable  of 
making  or  of  directing  such  lines  of  research  and  investigation  as 
will  insure  his  progressive  familiarity  with  those  changes  to  which 
adjustments  of  workers  must  be  made.  Furthermore,  in  our  present 
state  of  poverty  of  knowledge  relative  to  questions  of  fundamental 
importance  in  the  classification  of  vocations  and  of  the  means  for  de- 
termining vocational  aptitudes,  the  counselor  will  have  the  pressing 
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problem  of  initiating  means  of  inquiry  which  will  help  to  supply 
this  much-needed  information. 

The  relation  of  the  counselor  to  the  schools  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. The  needed  changes  revealed  by  his  work  must  be  wrought 
through  the  schools.  When  he  looks  at  the  conditions  and  need^ 
of  vocational  life  on  the  one  hand  and  at  the  pitiable  emptiness  of 
the  schools  with  reference  to  these  needs  on  the  other,  his  spirit  must 
indeed  be  courageous  and  heroic,  or  it  will  shrink  from  a  task  that 
looks  almost  insuperable.  Besides  his  own  experiences,  he  reads 
in  one  of  the  most  recent  studies  of  the  vocations  entered  by  children 
between  14  and  16,  based  upon  4,386  St  Louis  cases,  that  about  90 
per  cent  entered  unskilled  occupations;  about  7  per  cent  low-grade 
skilled  occupations;  and  less  than  3  per  cent  high-grade  skilled 
occupations ;  that  over  70  per  cent  of  these  children  entered  occupa- 
tions demanding  merely  fetching  and  carrying — ^'' blind  alleys"  in 
almost  every  case.  Turning  to  the  Massachusetts  study  of  1906,  the 
New  York  study  of  1911-12,  the  Cincinnati  studies  still  in  progress, 
the  Philadelphia  study  of  1912-13,  and  to  any  others  available,  he 
finds  this  condition  approximately  true  for  the  country  at  large.  He 
reads  that  Charles  H.  Luddington,  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 
Philadelphia,  recently  stated  that : 

Seventy-five  appUcants  were  Interviewed  for  a  recent  vacancy  in  our  typist 
force.  At  least  50  were  obviously  unfitted,  and  about  25  were  tested  before  one 
competent  worker  was  secured.  To  fill  the  position  of  correspondent,  It  is 
necessary  for  the  Curtis  Publishing  Ck>.  to  interview  from  10  to  50  persons ;  to 
find  a  stenographer,  15  to  25 ;  a  typist,  25  to  50 ;  a  high-grade  clerk,  .20  to  25 ; 
an  ordinary  clerk,  10  to  15.  Whenever  It  is  necessary  to  secure  operators  for 
our  ofilce  appliances,  which  are  generally  used  throughout  the  commercial 
world,  we  are  obliged  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  to  train  them  ourselves. 

From  these  conditions  in  the  vocations  the  counselor  looks  back  to 
the  schools.  What  are  they  doing  about  it  all  ?  Armies  of  children 
are  dropping  out,  largely  because  the  work  makes  no  appeal  of  appre- 
ciable worth  to  them  or  their  parents;  occupations  oflfering  oppor- 
tunity for  growth  and  progress  will  not  have  them  until  they  are 
16.  Counseling  100  children  to  enter  vocations  that  will  take  but  3 
is  as  foolish  as  it  is  vain ;  counseling  them  to  go  back  to  the  schools 
from  which  they  came  is  almost  as  foolish  and  usually  quite  as  vain. 
To  counsel  the  child  to  make  the  most  of  the  occupation  possible  as 
a  temporary  measure  and  to  take  up  part-time  school  work  for 
entrance  into  an  occupation  that  is  more  desirable  when  adequate 
maturity  is  reached  appeals  to  the  counselor  as  the  most  hopeful 
solution.  But  here  arises  the  stone  wall  of  ancient  tradition,  manned 
by  the  guns  of  academic  schoolmasters  and  political  boards  of  educa- 
tion* backed  by  a  quiescent  public  opinion.    The  counselor  realizes 
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that  in  most  oommnnities  there  are  no  adiools,  thoe  is  no  school 
work  which  his  honest  conscience  will  permit  him  to  adTise  as  meet- 
ing the  need.  How  long  most  this  army  of  ambitions,  capable  boys 
and  girls  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  scrap  heap  of  adolt  inefficimcy,  dis- 
appointment, and  too  often  of  pauperism  and  crime?  How  long 
most  this  army  of  tens  of  thousands  ask  for  the  Iwead  of  resl^ 
present-day  life,  of  opportonity  to  prepare  for  gaining  an  adegaate, 
respectable,  and  efficient  living  and  citizenship,  and  be  given  the 
stones  of  academic  gymnastics? 

It  is  my  faith  that  the  vocaticmal  counselor,  properly  trained,  will 
become  the  great  force  for  bridging  this  gap  between  the  vocational 
wcMrld  and  the  schools.  Timely,  tactful^  and,  most  of  all,  intelligent 
appeals  to  employers  and  school  people  (boards  of  education,  super- 
intendents, and  teachers),  revelaticHi  to  them  of  facts,  needs,  and 
plans,  should  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  effective  and  fiir-readiing 
duties  of  the  vocational  counselor.  To  be  sure,  his  immediate  prob- 
l^n  is  partly  an  emergency  problon — to  do  all  that  he  possiUy  can 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  individual  candidates  whom  he  is 
trying  to  aid.  But  if  his  work  does  not  reach  far  enough  into  the 
vocational  world,  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  the  schools  <hi  the  other, 
to  better  conditions  in  both,  to  bring  them  closer  together,  and  largely 
to  remove  the  causes  producing  the  emergenc^^,  then  his  efforts  are 
just  so  much  short  of  adequate  success. 

Can  the  vocational  counselor  achieve  the  success  for  which  his 
position  is  established  without  professional  training?  In  considering 
the  problems  of  the  counselor  and  the  means  and  qualifications  for 
meeting  these  problems,  it  seems  to  me  that  professional  training  is 
implied  as  essential  at  every  points  His  work  is  not  a  matter  of  a 
card-filing  cabinet  nor  of  the  mere  memory  of  facts.  It  is  a  work 
requiring  trained  judgment,  intelligence  trained  to  see  the  crucial 
point  in  a  mass  of  complex  data,  a  broad  and  intensive  grasp  of 
many  complex  social  and  psychological  situations,  and  rigid  train- 
ing in  the  accurate  interpretation  of  facts,  conditions,  and  human 
qualities.  Efficiency  in  these  activities  does  not  come  by  intuition 
alone  nor  by  casual  experience  alone.  Although  every  day's  work 
of  the  counselor  will  be  an  asset  in  the  work  of  the  days  following, 
training  in  every  phase  of  the  problem  for  which  provision  can  be 
made  will  aid  in  eliminating  waste  from  the  beginning.  It  will  save 
many  a  worker  who  would  probably  be  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  mis- 
direction. The  problem  comprehends  the  well-being  of  individuals, 
of  vocations^  of  the  sdiool,  and  of  society  at  large.  For  this  signifi- 
cant work  le9  us  have  men  and  women  of  the  best  possible  profes- 
sional training)  that  their  dBdency  may  be  in  proportion  to  their 
responsibilities. 
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D.— THE  PRESENT  TREND  OP  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Helen  T.  W^oolley, 
Director  Child  Labor  DiviHon,  Cincinnati  Public  SohooU,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

The  interest  in  vocational  guidance  in  this  country  began  with  the 
problem  of  the  misfits — ^those,  chiefly  adults,  who  had  failed  because 
they  had  gone  into  the  wrong  occupation.  The  work  began,  not  in 
the  schools,  but  in  connection  with  social  settlements;  and.  the 
general  attempt  was  to  interview  these  people  who  had  gone  into  the 
wrong  occupations  and  to  try  to  help  them. 

The  general  assumption  which  seemed  to  underlie  these  early  ef- 
forts implied  a  sort  of  *'  niche  "  theory  of  vocational  guidance.  The 
idea  was,  apparently,  that  there  were  niches  enough  in  society  to  go 
around;  that  the  individuals  were  all  right,  but  that  they  had  been 
shuffled  the  wrong  way,  and  some  had  fallen  into  the  wrong  niches. 
If  one  could  simply  find  out  where  these  mistakes  had  been  made  and 
reshuffle  the  people  into  the  right  niches,  the  problem  would  be 
solved. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  both  of  those  assumptions  to  break  down. 
In  the  first  place,  it  became  evident  that  there  are  not  enough  of  the 
right  sort  of  niches  in  society.  In  the  second  place,  it  became  evident 
that  very  many  of  these  individuals  who  were  coming  for  advice  had 
failed  not  merely  because  they  had  been  shuffled  into  the  wrong  niche, 
but  very  largely  because  they  had  been  spoiled  in  the  making.  They 
were  no  longer  fit  for  any  respectable  kind  of  a  niche,  and  it  was 
hopeless  to  try  to  fit  them.  It  therefore  came  to  be  realized  that 
there  was  a  much  more  fundamental  problem  involved,  and  that  this 
fundamental  problem  was  really,  in  the  first,  how  to  avoid  spoil- 
ing these  individuals ;  and  how,  in  the  second  place,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  niches  awaiting  them.  In  order  to  attack  any  such 
problem  it  was  necessary  to  turn  toward  the  public  schools.  In  other 
words,  the  emphasis  shifted  in  this  field  of  vocational  guidance  very 
early,  as  it  has  shifted  in  nearly  every  field  of  social  endeavor,  from 
the  curative  point  of  view  to  the  preventive  point  of  view. 

Accordingly,  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  vocational  guidance 
turned  toward  the  public  schools,  -y^here  are  assembled  a  large  mass 
of  individuals  in  the  making,  and  they  said  that  to  advise  a  child 
after  he  has  left  school  what  vocation  he  should  follow  is  entirely 
too  late.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  begin  to  advise  him  long  enough 
before  he  leaves  the  school  so  that  the  school  itself  can  do  something 
to  help  him  to  fit  himself  for  a  proper  vocation. 

Then  another  point  logically,  if  not  chronologically,  arises:  There 
is  little  use  in  placing  stress  on  advising  the  child  as  to  the  kind  of 
work  in  life  for  which  he  ought  to  fit  himself  unless  you  can  offer  him 
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training  for  that  work.  So  we  get  another  shift  on  ^nphasis  from 
mere  vocationl  guidance  to  vocational  training.  Most  of  us  have 
now  reached  the  point  where  we  are  ready  to  insist  that  an  adequate 
public-school  system  ought  to  have  at  its  command  courses  of  train- 
ing for  any  legitimate  occupation  that  a  child  should  wish  to  follow ; 
and  we  wish  to  find  out  some  rational  way  of  advising  the  children 
how  to  select  their  courses  of  training  and  consequently  their  future 
vocations.  We  realize  that  there  are  none  of  our  school  systems  that 
come  up  to  that  ideal,  but  it  is  something  to  be  at  the  point  where  we 
ore  all  ready  to  agree  as  to  the  need.  In  other  words,  we  have  now 
reached  the  problem  of  ways  and  means. 

Of  course  the  most  obvious  demand  is  for  an  increased  variety  of 
instruction  and  for  proportionately  increased  equipment  in  our 
public  schools.  We  need  more  teachers  and  different  kinds  of 
teachers  to  present  the  various  subjects  which  ought  to  be  taught 
But  here,  again,  we  come  face  to  face  with  another  practical  problem. 
In  order  to  decide  intelligently  just  what  kinds  of  training  ought  to 
be  introduced  into  our  schools,  or  at  least  to  decide  with  what  kinds 
we  ought  to  begin,  even  if  we  grant  that  they  all  ought  to  be  there 
ultimately,  we  need  information  of  at  least  two  kinds.  We  need,  in 
the  first  place,  a  careful  educational  survey  of  the  community ;  that 
is,  we  need  to  know  what  courses  of  training  are  already  provided 
for  in  the  community  in  question.  We  need  such  a  survey  as  that 
made  in  Boston — a  charting  of  all  the  educational  opportimities  of 
the  community ;  because  that  might  modify  very  markedly  the  initial 
steps  toward  introducing  courses  of  training  into  the  public-school 
systems. 

We  need,  in  the  second  place,  an  industrial  survey.  The  industrial 
survey  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make ;  it  is  a  very  difficult  topic  to 
deal  with.  Of  course,  a  school  has  to  take  and  does  take  the  attitude 
of  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  and  the  community.  It  does 
not  wish  to  introduce  any  courses  of  training  into  its  system  which 
Would  lead  to  occupations  that  are  undesirable  or  injurious  to  the 
child.  But  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  find  out  just  what  the  good  and 
the  bad  occupations  are.  We  have  some  general  information  that 
applies.  As  to  a  few  occupations,  perhaps  we  know ;  as  to  a  great 
many,  particularly  industrial  occupations,  we  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  conditions  are,  whether  they  are  such  that  the  public 
school  would  be  warranted  in  training  workers  for  them  or  not,  and 
we  can  only  find  out  by  making  a  careful  industrial  study  of  them. 

I  do  not  wish  to  lay  down  rules  for  making  industrial  surveys,  but 
there  are  a  few  things  that  need  to  be  avoided.  In  the  first  place  we 
can  not  make  an  industrial  survey  satisfactorily  by  sending  out  cards 
to  be  filled  out  by  employers,  or  even  by  interviewing  employers.  A 
great  many  employers  are  not  willing  to  tell  the  truth  about  their 
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industries,  or  at  least  are  not  willing  to  tell  the  bad  features.  Again, 
the  leaders  of  industry  resent  a  demand  for  publicity;  they  insist 
that  their  business  is  their  individual  affair  and  that  no  one  has  a 
right  to  meddle  with  it.  Further,  employers  often  make  their  an- 
swers from  a  point  of  view  so  different  from  that  of  the  questions 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  interpret  them. 

To  make  an  industrial  survey  we  have  to  consider  both  sides  of  the 
industry  as  an  employment,  and  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  necessary 
to  interview  a  large  number  of  individual  employers  to  get  weekly 
rates,  average  time  unemployed,  yearly  income,  average  weekly  wages 
for  the  year,  etc.  In  order  to  do  all  that  we  need  a  staff  of  trained 
workers.  It  can  not  be  done  by  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  because 
they  have  not  the  time  and  they  have  not  the  experience.  . 

There  are  various  ways  of  getting  industrial  information  other 
than  by  means  of  a  survey.  The  ways  we  have  at  present  are  the  con- 
tinuation schools;  the  compulsory  continuation  schools,  which  keep 
our  public  school^  in  contact  with  the  children  in  industries  for  a  year 
or  two;  the  system  of  registering  changes  of  positions,  such  as  we 
have  in  Ohio,  which  brings  the  children  all  back  to  the  central  office, 
where  the  information  may  be  obtained ;  and  then  the  placement  work 
with  a  systematic  "  follow  up." 

There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  early  placement 
work  ought  to  begin,  as  to  whether  it  is  wise  at  present  to  try  to  place 
beginners  in  industries  at  all ;  but  I  think  we  all  agree  that  ultimately 
placement  work  is  one  of  the  things  to  look  forward  to.  It  is  un- 
questionably a  valuable  means  of  getting  just  the  kind  of  industrial 
information  which  the  school  needs  so  badly  in  deciding  its  courses 
of  industrial  training. 

Then  there  is  the  further  problem  facing  us  of  the  form  of  instruc- 
tion; how  closely  shall  industrial  courses  be  identified  with  the  in- 
dustry and  how  closely  with  the  school.  Is  it  safe  to  put  the  courses 
on  a  part-time  system — a  little  bit  of  industrial  instruction  in  the 
school  and  a  little  within  the  industry?  Should  we  have  separate  in- 
dustrial schools  under  different  boards  of  education,  or  should  the 
industrial  courses  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem? These  are  all  problems  on  which  we  are  at  present  taking 
somewhat  different  attitudes  and  on  which  we  need  more  information. 

Even  if  we  did  know  what  attitude  to  take  about  the  form  of  in- 
dustrial training,  we  should  still  be  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
guidance;  we  should  still  have  before  us  the  question,  how  to  sort 
the  children  in  the  schools  into  the  various  groups — ^which  class  to 
send  into  industry,  which  class  into  commercial  work,  which  class 
into  professional  work,  and  which  class  into  the  academic  group. 

On  what  basis  are  we  going  to  make  any  such  decision  as  that;  and 
just  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?    Suppose  we  had  teachers  who  were  from 
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the  start  interested  in  a  child's  future  career,  interested  in  him  as  an 
individual;  would  those  teachers  without  any  further  assistance  be 
able  to  come  to  a  wise  decision  as  to  advice  in  guiding  that  child  ? 
It  is  worth  finding  out  how  much  assistance  experimental  psychology 
can  render;  we  do  not  now  know.  Sometimes  we  talk  about  mental 
ability  as  though  it  was  a  very  special  kind  of  thing;  we  seem  to 
assume  that  tucked  away  somewhere  in  each  individual  child  there 
is  some  special  aptitude  which,  if  it  could  be  ferreted  out  by  any 
proper  test,  would  decide  the  kind  of  occupation  that  child  ought 
to  take.  Again,  we  talk  about  mental  ability  as  though  it  were  a 
^ery  general  quality  which,  if  possessed  by  the  individual,  would  fit 
him  to  follow  any  one  of  the  higher  types  of  occupation,  and  which, 
if  lacking,  would  send  the  individual  to  one  of  the  simpler  and  more 
mechanical  occupations.  Where  between  those  extremes  does  the 
truth  of  the  matter  lie? 

We  often  talk  as  though  individuals  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
some  of  whom  should  do  mental  work  and  some  manual  work.  We 
talk  about  mind  workers  and  hand  workers,  as  though  if  a  man  works 
well  with  his  hands  he  can  not  work  well  with  his  head,  and  vice 
versa.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  that  assumption?  In  Cincin- 
nati we  tested  149  children  with  regard  to  their  simple  motor  abilities 
and  with  regard  to  their  mental  abilities,  and  we  found  that  those 
who  are  best  in  the  mental  tests  are  also,  on  the  whole,  best  in  the 
physical  tests  and  in  physical  development.  In  so  far  as  that  evi- 
dence goes  it  would  seem  to  show  that  there  is  not  only  no  oppositi<m 
between  manual  and  mental  ability,  but  that  the  two  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  correlated  than  opposed.  Our  reason  for  assuming  that 
any  child  that  can  work  well  with  his  hands  but  not  with  his  head 
ought  perhaps  to  be  assigned  to  handwork  is  really  because  that  is 
all  that  is  left  for  him.    That  is  not,  however,  a  safe  basis  for  action. 

There  is  also  the  study  of  occupations.  In  Cincinnati  we  have  a 
man  trained  in  experimental  psychology  who  is  making  a  study  of 
the  shoe  industry.  As  he  goes  through  the  factories  he  pays  special 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  occupation.  There  are  some  200  differ- 
ent processes  in  each  factory.  He  is  trying  to  group  them,  to  see 
what  types  of  work  are  involved,  and  then  to  find  out  whether  for 
each  type  of  occupation  it  would  be  possible  to  devise  tests  which 
would  separate  the  workers. 

The  women's  work  in  a  shoe  factory  is  for  the  most  part  of  a 
much  simpler  and  more  mechanical  type  than  that  of  the  men,  and 
the  only  distinction  he  can  find  that  seems  to  be  of  importance  is  the 
distinction  between  hand  workers  and  machine  workera  The  fore- 
men tell  him  that  they  find  quite  generally  that  the  women  who 
succeed  at  the  machines  do  not  like  the  handwork,  and  that  those 
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^  who  are  best  at  the  handwork  are  likely  not  to  succeed  at  the  ma- 

■  chines.    They  believe  that  there  is  a  natural  difference  between  those 

who  are  most  likely  to  succeed  at  handwork  and  those  who  are  most 
likely  to  succeed  at  machine  work. 

Among  the  occupations  for  men  in  a  shoe  factory,  one  of  the  most 
skilled  is  that  of  a  shoe  cutter.  The  shoe  cutter  has  the  problem  of 
taking  a  piece  of  leather  and  getting  from  it  as  many  of  the  various 
parts  for  the  shoe  as  he  can.  If  there  are  any  flaws,  they  must  be 
placed  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  miss  the  cutting  or  be  put  in 
some  part  of  the  shoe  where  they  will  not  spoil  its  appearance.  The 
work  must  be  done  quickly  and  rapidly.  If  you  ask  the  foremen  or 
the  employers  what  qualities  are  required  for  a  shoe  cutter,  they  all 
make  the  same  answer:  ''  Oh,  that  takes  judgment!''  This  is  not  a 
very  definite  or  specific  answer,  but  it  is  characteristic.  There  are 
very  few  employers  who  are  able  to  analyze  their  own  jobs. 

We  realize  in  this  country  more  and  more  that  if  vocational  guid- 
ance is  to  be  made  effective,  it  must  be  through  the  schools.  The 
great  need  is  for  more  money  for  the  public  schools,  and  for  three 
distinct  purposes.  In  the  first  place  we  need  more  teachers  and 
smaller  classes  even  for  the  kind  of  work  we  are  now  giving.  In  / 
the  second  place  we  need  a  far  greater  variety  of  instruction  and  the 
equipment  that  goes  with  it.  In  the  third  place  we  need  departments  / 
^  of  research  both  for  economic  information  and  for  psychological  / 

information,  which  ought  to  be  parts  of  the  public-school  systems. 


III.  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  WITHIN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM. 


A.— GUIDANCE  BY   MEANS    OF  A  SYSTEM   OF 
DIFFERENTIATED    COURSES. 

Alfred  P.  Fletcher, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rochester,  2f.  7. 

I  shall  attempt  to  answer  four  questions,  hypothetical  but  definite. 
First:  Is  vocational  guidance  needed;  and,  if  so,  of  what  kind? 
Second:  How  can  that  vocational  guidance  be  given?  Third:  Can 
it  be  given  by  means  of  diflFerentiated  courses  of  study?  Fourth: 
How  should  such  courses  be  organized? 

The  first  question  needs  no  answer;  we  all  admit  that  vocational 
guidance  is  greatly  needed.  I  should  like,  however,  to  cite  two 
instances  that  prove  it. 

Last  year  the  records  of  4,708  boys  and  girls  of  Rochester  were  col- 
lected. A  majority  of  these  youths  left  school  at  the  age  of  14, 
from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  They  had  been  at  work  or  out 
of  work  for  periods  of  from  one  day  to  four  years.  The  boy  of  two- 
years'  working  experience  had  averaged  six  jobs  under  six  different 
employers.  Since  they  left  school  over  80  per  cent  of  the  4,700  chil- 
dren had  done  nothing  that  led  up  to  the  life  work  in  which  they 
were  most  interested.    They  surely  needed  vocational  placement. 

Three  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  I  had  occasion  to  ad- 
vertise for  an  elevator  boy.  Thirty  applied.  Some  of  them  had 
been  out  of  work  for  months.  All  were  mighty  anxious  to  get  that 
job,  and  at  almost  any  wage.  I  sat  at  a  table  in  the  center  of  the 
schoolroom,  with  my  hat  off.  The  30  boys  came,  one  at  a  time,  sat 
down  at  the  table,  and  gave  their  experience  and  qualifications  for 
the  position.  As  the  first  half  dozen  were  examined  I  noticed  that 
no  one  of  them  took  his  hat  off;  so  I  resolved  to  give  the  position  to 
the  first  bov  who  removed  his  hat  as  he  sat  and  talked  with  me.  No 
one  of  the  30  got  the  job.  These  boys  all  needed  vocational  guidance 
in  applying  for  positions. 

Vocational  guidance  is  the  selection  of,  the  preparation  for,  and  the 
placement  in  a  life  work.  It  should  begin  when  the  boy  or  girl  first 
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begins  to  think  about  going  to  work  and  should  continue  until  the 
boy  or  girl  is  securely  placed  in  the  chosen  vocation.  Let  us  think 
for  a  moment  about  vocational  analysis  and  vocational  selectioiL  We 
are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the  psychologists  will  tell  us 
how  to  analyze  the  boy  so  that  we  may  know  exactly  what  kind  of 
work  he  is  fitted  for.  I  suppose,  however,  we  must  wait  until  the 
psychologists  have  themselves  found  out  how  to  make  these  analyses. 
But  even  if  we  were  able  to  say  to  a  boy,  "  From  a  diagnosis  of  your 
case  I  have  discovered  that  thQ  thing  you  are  best  fitted  for  is  the 
trade  of  patternmaking,"  it  is  certain  that  the  average  boy  would 
say :  "  Go  to,  now,  I  am  going  to  be  something  else.  Right  now  I  am 
going  to  take  a  job  as  messenger  boy  until  I  can  get  a  chance  in  the 
thing  I  want." 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  last  few  years  about  fitting 
square  pegs  into  round  holes.  Some  of  us  have  discovered  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  task  to  fit  square  pegs  into  square  holes  when  the  square 
pegs  are  self-willed  American  boys  who  do  not  wish  to  go  into  square 
holes.  In  the  Old  World  about  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  fit  the  boy  to 
follow  his  father's  trade,  but  here  boys  follow  their  mates  and  their 
whims.  In  one  vocational  school  in  I^ochester,  all  of  the  boys  who 
entered  froai  Seward  School,  No.  19,  wished  to  take  up  carpentry 
because  one  boy  who  was  a  leader  came  from  that  school  and  took  up 
carpentry.  From  another,  Andrews  School,  No.  9,  every  boy  wished 
to  be  a  plumber,  and  in  a  short  time  the  school  had  more  plumbers 
on  hand  than  could  be  properly  placed  in  good  positions.  Vocational 
selection  was  a  game  of  "follow  the  leader."  We  must  find  some 
way  to  give  the  boy  experience  and  interest  in  the  vocation  for  which 
he  is  fitted. 

I  have  been  trying  to  imagine  what  a  man  would  do  if  he  were  a 
director  in  a  number  of  large  industries  and  had  a  favorite  nephew 
who  looked  to  him  for  guidance.  Mr.  Director  is  to  give  vocational 
counsel  to  his  nephew  William.    What  shall  he  do? 

Plan  No.  1 :  Talk  the  matter  over  with  William,  select  some  one 
industry  in  which  the  opportunities  seem  to  be  good,  go  to  the  super- 
intendent of  that  plant  and  say :  "  I  wish  you  would  try  William 
for  three  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  you,  William,  and  I  will 
decide  whether  or  not  he  ought  to  remain  and  take  up  this  business  as 
a  life  work."  Mr.  Director  goes  to  Europe  and  William  goes  to  work. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  (assuming  that  William  has  stuck  it  out 
that  long) ,.  Mr.  Director  talks  with  the  superintendent  and  with  Wil- 
liam, and  if  the  lad  has  made  good  and  likes  the  work,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  remain.  If  he  had  made  a  failure  he  is  tried  out  in 
something  else  until  he  finally  sticks.  That  is  the  method  of  trial 
and  error,  with  emphasis  on  the  error. 
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Plan  No.  2.    Mr.  l)irector  says: 

William,  I  will  secure  for  you  a  place  in  six  or  eight  of  the  businesses  In 
which  I  am  interested.  You  may  remain  three  months  in  each.  At  the  end  of 
two  years  I  will  get  a  report  from  all  the  foremen  and  superintendents  for 
whom  you  have  worked.  You  may  decide  which  kind  of  work  you  like  best 
If  the  reports  of  your  employers  and  your  own  inclination  coincide  I  will  try 
to  place  you  in  the  kind  of  work  selected. 

Plan  No.  2  has  some  decided  advantages  over  plan  No.  1.  In  the 
first  place,  in  that  William's  chance  to  find  himself  does  not  come 
through  his  failure  in  a  preceding  job.  The  loss  of  self-confidence 
in  repeated  failure  is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  vocational  guidance. 
Again,  in  the  second  plan  the  boy  has  a  background  of  experience  on 
which  to  make  an  intelligent  choice.  Again  and  again  teaehers  have 
heard  boys  say,  as  they  began  a  new  line  of  work,  or  as  they  com- 
pleted a  term's  work,  "  I  would  like  to  do  that  kind  of  work  all  my 
life."  But  only  as  a  boy  looks  back  over  a  variety  of  experiences 
and  compares  them  is  he  able  to  judge  intelligently. 

Now,  every  William  has  not  an  influential  uncle  who  is  a  director 
in  a  dozen  corporations ;  so  we  are  selecting  vocational  counselors  to 
assume  that  role.  So  far  their  reward  comes  in  their  high-sounding 
title  and  in  the  satisfaction  of  performing  a  needed  work. 

But  vocational  counselors  must  do  more  than  counsel.  Guidance 
and  advice  are  not  synonymous  terms.  Advice,  even  vocational  ad- 
vice, has  some  decided  limitations.  If  advice  does  not  coincide  with 
the  boy's  preconceived  ideas,  it  isn't  heeded.  If  it  does  coincide,  it 
isn't  needed.    Its  value  is  doubtful  in  either  case. 

The  next  question  is: 

Can  not  the  general  industrial  school,  or  the  prevocational  school,  or  the 
intermediate  industrial  school — whatever  it  may  be  caUed — give  this  voca- 
tional guidance?  Can  it  not  help  the  boy  to  select  his  life  work?  Can  it  not 
prepare  him  for  his  life  work  or,  at  least,  begin  the  preparation?  In  other 
words,  can  not  these  schools  do  effectively  the  work  outlined  in  Mr.  Director's 
second  plan?  Can  not  this  type  of  school  select  the  fundamental  elemotts  of 
some  of  the  most  important  industries,  organize  these  into  courses,  and  "try 
the  boy  out"? 

I  imagine  that  you  are  already  formulating  the  question,  What 
industries  should  be  represented  in  such  a  course  of  study?  That 
question  is  best  answered  by  a  survey  of  the  vocational  opportunities 
of  a  locality,  and  such  a  survey  need  not  be  exhaustive  and  expensive 
to  be  valuable.  One  survey,  lasting  three  months  and  costing  only 
$300,  gave  material  for  the  beginning  of  a  good  course  in  vocational 
preparation.  Mr.  Prosser  has  mentioned  three  essentials  in  a  gen- 
eral industrial  course  for  boys:  Wood,  metal,  and  power.  A  girls' 
school  of  this  type  would  include  the  elements  of  home  making  as 
well  as  the  elements  of  the  common  industries.  I  know  of  one  course 
for  boys  which  includes  the  elements  of  carpentry,  cabinetmaking, 
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ftlmiture  making,  pattern  making,  molding,  casting  and  machine 
work,  sheet-metal  work,  plating,  printing,  electrical  wiring,  motor 
maintenance  and  repair,  salesmanship,  and  office  practice. 

May  I  anticipate  your  next  two  questions?  Where  can  be  found  a 
jack-of -all- trades  to  teach  such  a  course?  Of  what  value  is  a  course 
taught  by  a  jack-of -all- trades,  anyhow?  The  best  answer  to  these 
questions  has  been  given  by  Mr.  McNary,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr. 
McNary  has  tried  out  the  plan  of  bringing  in  a  joumejonan  from 
each  trade  to  teach  the  elements  of  his  craft.  The  plan  has  also  been 
experimented  with  in  other  places.  So  far  the  results  seem  to  show 
that  both  the  regular  shop  instructor  and  the  pupils  profit  greatly 
by  this  plan.  The  instructor  and  the  journeyman  working  together 
can  organize  the  subject  matter  so  that  it  is  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  the  pupil's  comprehension.  The  pupils  are  greatly  interested 
in  the  "  practical "  touch  given  by  the  work-a-day  mechanic. 

In  one  school  the  pupils  have  formed  a  corporation  for  the  manu- 
facture of  all  sorts  of  articles,  and,  although  the  pupils  are  not  con- 
scious of  it,  they  are  being  "  tried  out "  as  they  do  the  various  kinds 
of  work.  After  the  costs  of  the  materials  have  been  deducted,  the 
value  of  the  labor  and  the  profit  are  distributed  as  dividends— one 
half  going  to  the  school  for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  and  the 
other  half  to  the  members  of  the  corporation.  The  stock  is  pur- 
chased by  salary  checks  paid  to  the  pupils  for  work  done.  The  pos- 
sibilities for  instruction  of  many  kinds  by  such  a  plan  are  evident. 
I  remember  one  boy  who  came  to  a  trade  school  resolved  to  be  a 
plimiber.  He  could  never  have  become  a  good  plumber  in  a  hundred 
years.  Yet  that  boy  after  school  could  sell  more  copies  of  certain 
popular  journals  than  any  boy  I  ever  saw.  If  a  visitor  came  to  the 
school,  he  would  waylay  him  on  the  way  out  and  sell  him  a  copy. 
His  instructors  had  to  be  watchful  to  avoid  buying  two  copies  of  each 
issue.  That  boy  was  a  bom  salesman,  and  the  "  corporation  "  plan  of 
organization  would  have  afforded  him  training  in  the  line  of  his 
greatest  ability.  A  classroom  teacher  whom  I  know  has  a  typewriter 
and  a  mimeograph  in  his  room  and  feach  year  certain  pupils  naturally 
OTavitate  toward  those  machines.  These  pupils  usually  "  find  them- 
selves ''  in  the  commercial  high  school. 

A  plan  that  is  about  to  be  tried  out  in  an  eastern  city  summarizes 
the  points  I  have  attempted  to  make.  A  survey  of  the  youth  of  the 
city  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  has  been  made,  so  that  it  is  defi- 
nitely known  where  pupils  go  when  they  leave  school.  A  survey  of 
the  industries  has  been  made  so  that  it  is  known,  first,  what  prepara- 
tion is  needed  for  each  line  of  work  in  each  industry ;  second,  what 
kind  of  continuation  or  part-time  instruction  is  needed  to  secure 
promotion  in  each  line  of  work. 
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With  the  help  of  the  employers,  short  "  try-out "  courses  are  being 
organized  in  many  lines  of  work.  When  a  pupil  finds  himself  or 
herself  in  one  of  these  "  try-out "  courses,  this  course  extended  be- 
comes a  preparatory  vocational  course.  When  the  course  is  com- 
pleted the  shop  instructor  assumes  the  responsibility  of  placement. 

One  more  point.  I  know  one  manufacturer  who  keeps  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  persons  he  tries  out.  Believed  of  this  "  try-out "  process 
which  is  vocational  analysis  from  the  employer's  point  of  view,  that 
employer  would  be  able  to  pay  a  much  higher  initial  wage  to  the  10 
per  cent  selected  for  him  than  he  could  pay  to  the  100  per  cent  whom 
he  must  try  out.  It  is  this  higher  initial  wage  that  will  hold  pupils 
in  school  long  enough  for  us  to  give  them  real  vocational  guidance. 


B.— GUroANCE  BY  SYSTEMATIC  COURSES  OF  INSTRUC- 
TION IN  VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

F.  M.  GHiES, 
Principal  of  De  Kalh  Totonahip  Bigh  School,  De  Kalb,  III. 

What  I  shall  describe  is  a  practical  experiment  in  vocational  guid- 
ance that  we  have  been  carrying  on  in  our  town  for  a  number  of 
years.  Ours  is  a  town  of  about  10,000  people,  a  manufacturing  cen- 
ter, with  definite  agricultural,  commercial,  and  professional  ele- 
ments. Although  the  work  was  designed  for  this  community,  its 
elements  are  such  that  it  might  be  adapted  to  towns  of  larger  or 
smaller  size. 

We  undertook  this  problem  of  guidance  for  the  following  reasons : 
We  felt  that  we  were  sending  students  into  the  world  with  very 
little  understanding  of  the  vocations  into  which  they  were  to  go, 
and  with  very  little  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  industrial  world 
about  them.  We  felt  that  guidance  was  a  practical  problem  that  de- 
manded immediate  action ;  that  we  could  not  wait  till  a  perfect  sys- 
tem for  guidance  was  devised,  but  that  we  must  do  something  at  once. 

In  taking  up  our  task  we  decided,  first  of  all,  that  we  ought  to 
know  our  school  from  an  occupational  point  of  view.  Accordingly, 
we  took  a  survey  to  find  how  many  different  prospective  occupations 
were  represented  among  our  students.  Perhaps  some  figures  of  the 
results  of  the  survey  will  be  of  interest.  We  found  that  about  30 
per  cent  of  our  students  had  made  no  choice  of  an  occupation. 
Here  was  a  problem — to  find  material  for  these  children  which 
might  help  them  to  make  an  intelligent  decision.  Next,  we  discov- 
ered that  about  23  per  cent  of  all  the  students,  or  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  girls,  were  going  into  teaching.*    Here  was  another  definite 

^  It  should  be  remembered  that  Northern  lUlnois  State  Normal  University  Is  located  In 
this  town,  which  accounts  for  these  figures. 
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group  to  be  considered  in  any  guidance  work.  Our  next  largest 
group  was  bookkeeping  and  stenography,  with  10  per  cent  choosing 
these  occupations.  Next  was  agriculture,  with  8  per  cent;  and  then 
came  engineering,  toward  which  about  5  per  cent  of  the  boys  were 
aiming.  Then,  in  smaller  groups,  came  the  machine  trades,  music, 
and,  finally,  a  number  of  scattering  occupations. 

We  had  gathered  some  definite  facts  which  would  be  of  help  to  us 
in  planning  our  school  work,  but  we  had  found  also  that  we  had  a 
complicated  problem  if  we  were  to  prepare  people  definitely  for  the 
24  different  occupations  represented  in  our  survey. 

The  next  problem  was,  Could  we  use  our  school  as  a  laboratory  to 
help  different  vocational  courses?  Could  we  organize  it  so  that  the 
curriculum  would  represent  in  a  general  way  some  of  the  great  groups 
of  industry,  such  as  commercial  work,  trade  work,  agricultural  work, 
professional  work,  and  domestic  arts?  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
let  each  of  our  vocational  teachers  become  a  specialist  in  the  industrial 
conditions  in  his  line  in  our  community?  For  instance,  would  it  not 
be  worth  while  to  ask  our  commercial  man  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  commercial  conditions  in  De  Kalb ;  our  manual  training 
man,  with  trade  conditions;  our  agricultural  man,  with  farm  condi- 
tions ;  the  principal,  with  professional  conditions  ? 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  we  began  to  study  our  community,  and  we 
devised  several  blank  forms  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey.  For 
instance,  we  had  what  we  call  our  industrial  blank,  by  means  of  which 
we  made  a  sort  of  survey  of  the  industrial  conditions  in  the  com- 
munity. We  asked  the  employer  to  tell  us  how  many  boys  he  em- 
ployed; at  what  wages  they  were  employed;  what  he  paid  his  men. 
Then  we  asked  some  general  questions,  as,  Are  boys  deficient  in  shop 
work,  in  mechanical  drawing,  in  book  work,  or  in  character  qualities? 

On  Our  commercial  blank  we  asked  the  employers  questions  related 
to  conmiercial  lines,  such  as  the  wages  paid  in  stores,  the  chance  of 
advancement,  whether  boys  were  deficient  in  penmanship,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  business  training. 

To  get  at  these  facts  in  trade  lines,  we  asked  our  manual-training 
teacher  to  go  out  into  the  community,  from  shop  to  shop  and  to  get,  as 
far  as  possible,  answers  to  the  questions  indicated  above;  our  com- 
mercial man  was  to  do  the  same  in  the  stores.  We  found  very  soon 
that  we  got  better  results  by  going  to  the  shop  foremen  than  we  did 
by  going  to  the  heads  of  the  business. 

We  found,  for  instance,  in  the  commercial  investigation,  that  the 
things  demanded  were  practically  three.  Nearly  every  employer 
asked  that  boys  be  trained  thoroughly  in  penmanship,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic  Some  employers  asked  for  salesmanship  as  an  additional 
training,  and  a  few  asked  for  certain  character  qualities,  such  as 
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trustworthiness  and  courtesy.    A  few  employers  were  decidedly  criti- 
cal, and  reported  boys  as  lacking  almost  all  desirable  qualities. 

As  to  the  pay,  we  found  that  in  general  it  was  quite  low;  and  I 
suppose  this  is  true  of  the  average  small  city.  It  varied  in  the  com- 
mercial work  from  a  beginning  wage  of  $4  a  week  for  girls  to  about 
$6  or  $8  a  week  for  girls  with  experience;  and  for  boys,  from  $1  a 
we^  up  for  beginners,  to  $10  or  $12  in  some  of  the  higher  classes 
of  salesmanship.  In  the  trades  we  found  the  wages  paid  boys  were 
from  $5  a  week  up  to  19  cents  an  hour. 

Now^  what  did  our  investigation  sliow  as  to  the  industrial  training 
demanded  by  the  average  employer?  We  found,  somewhat  to  our 
surprise,  that  the  majority  of  the  shops  did  not  demand  a  very  high 
training.  In  general,  the  foremen  stated  three  things  as  requisites. 
They  would  like  to  have  a  boy  able  to  run  a  drill  press,  to  read  a 
mechanical  drawing^  and  to  read  a  micrometer  caliper.  Several  of 
the  men  stated  that  the  boys  lacked  perseverance.  They  said  that 
they  put  a  boy  on  a  drill  press  and  that  he  would  stay  only  abont 
three  months. 

Finally,  what  general  estimate  can  we  make  as  to  the  value  of  this 
survey?  The  greatest  value,  imdoubtedly,  was  that  it  gave  us  a 
definite  knowledge  of  our  town  as  aJi  industrial  community,  of  the 
pay  offered  in  various  lines,  the  requirements  in  the  way  of  training, 
the  opportunity  to  advance.  We  are  in  a  position  to  talk  facts  when 
advising  a  student  as  to  opportunities  in  De  Kalb.  It  has  shown  us 
also  that  in  the  smaller  towns  there  are  few  positions  open  to  the 
boy,  and  that  promotion  is,  in  general,  slow.  We  see  why  so  many 
of  our  students  seek  the  larger  cities.  Secondly^  it  has  helped  our  in- 
structors of  vocational  subjects  by  giving  them  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  shop  conditions  and  demands.  This  I  consider  very  valuable.  It 
has  shown  us  also  that  there  is  not  such  a  demand  for  skilled  or 
technical  training  as  we  thought.  We  are  faced  with  the  problem 
whether,  so  to  speak,  we  shall  train  the  boys  for  unskilled  jobs  or 
whether  we  shall  train  them  for  positions  out  of  town. 

So  much  for  our  preliminary  work.  We  had  now,  undoubtedly,  a 
better  understanding  of  our  school  and  of  our  community.  The 
problem  was  now  to  give  to  our  students  in  some  way  more  adequate 
knowledge  of  industrial  life  in  De  Kalb  and  of  the  industrial  world 
as  a  whole.  In  carrying  out  this  aspect  of  the  work,  the  principal 
planned  to  meet  the  upper  classes  once  a  week  in  what  we  call  our 
"  general  assembly  period."  During  this  time  we  would  talk  over 
with  them  industrial  conditions  as  related  to  the  choice  of  a  voca- 
tion. We  realized  that  a  difficult  problem  confronted  us,  as  we  had 
a  big  industrial  world,  with  some  9,000  different  kinds  of  jobs  in  it* 
But  we  felt  that  these  different  jobs  could  be  classified,  and  that  in 
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a  general  way  the  individual  could  decide  the  direction  in  which  he 
would  like  to  go. 

Our  plan  now  i^  to  meet  a  class  of  froin  40  to  50  once  a  week  for  a 
period  of  a  year  or  more  and  talk  to  them  d^nitely  upon  industrial 
conditions.  The  purpose  of  these  talks  is  to  help  the  students  to 
see  the  organization  in  the  business  world  and  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  industrial  life  about  them  with  the  idea  that  they  may 
decide  more  intelligently  upon  the  occupation  in  which  they  will 
make  a  living. 

Their  decision  as  to  an  occupation  should  rest,  they  are  told,  upcm 
two  things:  First,  knowledge  of  themselves  and  their  abilities; 
second,  knowledge  of  social  conditioiis. 

You  can  find  out  something  In  regard  to  your  ability  by  your  success  In  school 
in  the  various  courses.  About  other  conditions  you  probably  have  little  knowl- 
edge. Tou  will  find,  for  instance,  that  some  occupations  are  tremendously 
overcrowded.  Other  occupations  have  disadvantages  as  to  working  conditions 
or  working  hours.  These  are  facts  that  you  ought  to  know  before  you  choose 
an  occupation.  We  can  not  talk  to  you  about  all  the  great  occupations  to  be 
found  in  the  hnsiness  world,  >but  we  can  classify  the  occupations  into  great 
groups,  and  by  considering  the  quaUflcatlons  required  in  these  great  groups 
you  will  be  helped  somewhat  to  make  a  decision  on  the  choice  of  an  occupation. 
These  groups,  which  we  shaU  discuss  from  week  to  week,  are  as  follows: 
Mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  mechanical;  railroads;  agriculture;  banking; 
Government  service ;  personal  service ;  the  home. 

The  outline  as  given  above  is  used  as  a  basis  for  several  talks  with 
the  class.  In  this  connection  I  use  diagrams  to  show  the  relations 
of  the  occupations  and  figures  from  the  census  to  show  the  number 
of  people  earning  their  living  in  the  different  occupations.  The 
purpose  of  these  discussions,  as  I  sometimes  tell  the  students,  is  to 
give  them  a  bird's-eye  view  of  industry.  It  is  doing  in  a  certain  way 
what  Franklin's  father  did  when  he  took  his  boy  to  some  of  the 
industries  in  Boston  in  order  that  the  boy  might  more  intelligently 
make  a  choice  of  his  life  work. 

After  the  introductory  talks  we  discuss  in  detail  the  characteristics 
of  these  groups  mentioned  before.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  of  this 
work  a  brief  discussion  of  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  group. 
We  consider  it  first  from  our  De  Kalb  conditions  in  order  to  make  it 
concrete.  The  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  in  De  Kalb 
are  pointed  out — certain  iron  and  steel  industries,  such  as  gas-engine 
works,  cream-separator  works,  wire  mills,  refrigerating-machine  fac- 
tories, foundries,  and  blacksmith  shops;  certain  wood  industries, 
such  as  wagon  works  and  planing  mills;  certain  building  trades,  such 
as  carpentry,  plumbing,  gas  fitting;  and  certain  leather  trades,  such 
as  the  glove  factory. 

These  industries  are  all  grouped  together  because  they  deal  with 
the  manufacturing  and  handling  of  materials.    There  are,  I  think, 
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certain  tests  by  which  a  boy  may  tell  whether  he  has  ability  in  this 
line.  For  instance,  in  the  mechanical  trades,  mechanical  skill  is  a 
fundamental  requisite.  A  boy  must  have  the  necessary  skill  to 
handle  materials  deftly.  Next,  he  must  have  a  liking  for  machines 
and  power.  He  must  have  some  inventiveness  in  making  things. 
He  should  have  some  skill  in  mechanical  drawing  and  be  willing  to 
learn  the  trade  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  industry  into  which  he 
is  going.  He  should  not  be  afraid  of  hard  and  dirty  work.  He 
should  be  willing  to  put  on  overalls  and  get  his  hands  dirty  if  neces- 
sary. Finally,  he  should  try,  if  possible,  to  get  the  technical-school 
training,  which  is  the  basis  of  his  trade. 

To  make  this  work  concrete  t  try  to  find  as  many  illustrations  from 
actual  life  as  possible,  clipping  constantly  from  the  magazines  for 
current  material  and  preserving  it  in  a  scrapbook. 

After  we  have  discussed  the  general  conditions  of  this  group  vre 
bring  up  the  question  as  to  how  the  individual  is  to  know  whether 
or  not  he  has  the  necessary  skill  to  succeed  in  mechanical  lines.  We 
tell  him  that  our  school  courses  are  planned  to  help  him  to  decide  for 
himself. 

For  instance,  if  you  think  your  ability  lies  in  the  direction  of  mechanical 
trades,  take  the  work  in  the  manual-training  shop  and  try  out  some  of  the  * 
courses  which  are  offered  in  woodwork,  metal  work,  printing,  gas-engine  work. 
If  you  find  that  your  interest  is  aroused  and  sustained,  that  you  have  skill  to 
do  good  work  in  the  school  shop,  you  have  some  Indication  of  your  ability. 
You  may,  further,  use  your  summer  vacations  to  good  purpose  by  getting  a  place 
in  some  of  our  shops  and  finding  out  whether  you  really  like  the  work  which 
Is  carried  on  in  them. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  do  not  decide  for  the  individual.  We 
throw  the  burden  back  upon  the  students  Our  purpose  is  to  furnish 
the  individual  with  the  material  for  a  more  intelligent  decision,  not 
to  make  the  decision  for  him. 

Another  great  division  in  occupations  to  which  I  call  the  attention 
of  our  students  is  that  between  business  and  the  professions.  I  call 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  about  29  people  gain  a  living  in  busi- 
ness to  1  who  gains  a  living  in  the  professions.  Hence  high-school 
students  who  contemplate  going  into  the  professions  must  consider 
certain  things — ^first,  whether  they  can  get  the  necessary  training 
through  four,  six,  or  eight  yeara  They  must  consider  whether  they 
have  the  capital  to  get  this  training  and  to  go  through  the  usual  star- 
vation period  that  comes  to  the  young  doctor,  lawyer,  or  architect 
after  he  has  finished  his  course.  Tliey  must  consider  whether  they  are 
interested  in  social  service,  for  I  believe  that  the  professions  demand 
a  certain  amount  of  service.  They  must  consider,  also,  whether  they 
are  of  a  studious  disposition,  for  to-day  in  law,  medicine,  teaching,, 
engineering,  the  individual  must  be  a  constant  student  to  keep  up 
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with  the  advance  in  his  work.  These  are  some  of  the  general  qualifi- 
cations discussed  in  reference  to  the  professions. 

Then  we  treat,  in  some  detail,  the  principal  professions,  such  as 
law,  medicine,  teaching,  engineering.  We  treat  engineering  in  some 
detail  because  so  many  high-school  boys  have  ambitions  in  that  direc- 
tion— some,  who,  so  far  as  their  success  in  school  would  show,  have 
no  talent  for  the  profession.  We  try  to  show  that  the  basis  for  suc- 
cess in  engineering  lies  in  mathematical  and  mechanical  skill.  Pros- 
pective students  of  engineering  are  asked  to  look  over  such  a  book  as 
McCuUough's  "  Engineering  as  a  Vocation." 

Just  this  year  a  couple  of  boys  who  were  thinking  of  engineering 
came  to  me  and  asked  for  information  along  that  line.  I  asked  them 
to  take  this  book  and  read  it  in  the  light  of  the  discussions  we  had 
had.  They  both  came  to  me  a  little  later  and  said :  "  We  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  would  not  care  for  engineering  as  a  voca- 
tion. We  had  no  idea  that  it  involved  taking  higher  mathematics, 
physics,  and  things  like  that."  This  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
guidance  work. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  our  work  in  guidance,  which 
the  program  calls  personal  characteristics,  but  which  I  like  to  think 
of  more  as  applied  ethics.  In  this  part  of  the  work  it  is  impressed  on 
the  students  that  certain  qualifications  are  needed  in  whatever  line 
they  may  enter,  because  they  are  fundamental  to  success.  These 
things  are  attractive  personality,  practical  efficiency,  upright  char- 
acter, loyalty.  I  call  their  attention  to  a  card  which  says : "  The  face 
you  wear  at  60  depends  upon  what  you  do  to-day."  Now,  what  is 
the  reason  for  this  statement  ?  The  reason  is  that  youth  is  the  plastic 
period.  This  is  the  period  in  which  we  acquire  and  absorb.  It  is 
the  period  of  education.  We  can  make  ourselves  now  very  nearly 
what  we  desire.  A  little  later  our  habits  will  be  fixed  and  we  shall 
find  it  difficult  to  change  them.  It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  have 
some  ideals  of  personal  qualifications  and  to  endeavor  to  make  our- 
selves like  our  ideals. 

Personality  is  treated  as  involving  voice,  dress,  manner,  courtesy, 
tact.  In  talking  to  students  about  courtesy  we  use  this  little  card, 
which  reads :  "  Politeness  is  like  an  air  cushion ;  there  may  be  nothing 
in  it,  but  it  eases  the  jolts  wonderfully." 

When  you  apply  for  a  position,  how  do  you  act  when  you  enter  the  oflBlce? 
If  there  is  but  one  seat  left  and  several  people  are  waiting,  do  you  take  the 
empty  seat,  without  considering  the  others?  When  leaving  the  oflQce,  do  you 
aUow  your  employer  to  go  first,  or  do  you  step  ahead  of  him?  On  the  other 
hand,  suppose  some  of  you  go  to  college  Instead  of  into  business.  You  think  per- 
haps your  manners  will  not  be  observed.  Here  is  what  the  college  editor  wrote 
about  the  freshmen  whom  he  noticed  on  the  campus :  **  They  do  not  know  better 
than  to  walk  around  with  toothpicks  in  their  mouths ;  they  do  not  know  enough 
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to  tip  their  hats  to  a  lady ;  and  they  gurgle  when  they  eat  their  soup."  Ton 
see,  yon  are  being  Judged  in  this  matter,  whether  you  are  in  college  or  whether 
you  are  at  work. 

I  ofteA  have  the  experience  that  for  the  next  two  or  three  days  after 
talking  to  a  class  I  find  the  pupils  exceedingly  polite  when  they  meet 
me.  They  bow  deeply ;  and  if  I  happen  to  come  to  the  school  docH: 
with  one  of  them,  with  great  courtesy  I  am  allowed  to  step  through 
first.  This  is  a  small  item,  to  be  sure,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
applying  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  said  to  them. 

After  personality  we  consider  efficiency.  What  is  meant  by  ^- 
ciency  to-day?  Efficiencgr  is  much  more  than  physical;  it  is  largely, 
if  not  chiefly,  mental.  As  a  striking  example  of  mental  efficiency 
attention  is  called  to  the  president  of  one  of  our  great  industrial  com- 
panies. Here  is  a  man  who  has  achieved  great  success  because  of  his 
wonderful  mentality,  his  ability  to  recognize  conditions  and  to  do 
things  skillfully,  quickly,  and  accurately. 

Then  we  go  a  little  deeper  into  our  problem  of  practical  ethics. 
It  is  pointed  out  that,  besides  a  pleasant  personality  and  efficiency, 
there  is  a  demand  for  certain  elements  of  character.  As  a  basis  for 
talking  to  them  about  the  elements  of  character  needed  in  business, 
the  rules  that  Cyrus  Simmons  used  are  read  to  them.  Most  of  you 
are  familiar  with  them,  no  doubt.  They  contain  some  moral  truths 
in  epigrammatic  form.  For  instance:  "Don't  lie;  it  wastes  my 
time  and  yours."  "  Don't  do  anything  that  hurts  your  self-respect." 
"  It  is  none  of  my  business  what  you  do  at  night,  but  if  dissipation 
affects  what  you  do  the  next  day,  and  you  do  half  as  much  as  I  de- 
mand, you  will  last  half  as  long  as  you  hoped." 

I  offer  this  experiment  in  vocational  guidance  not  as  a  panacea,  but 
as  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem  in  the  average  high  school.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  working  effectively  to  some  degree,  because  we  have  saved 
some  students  from  places  where  they  were  misfits,  and  we  have 
helped  others  to  places  where  they  fit.  We  have  guided  some  boys 
out  of  blind-alley  jobs.  We  maintain  a  sort  of  an  employment 
bureau  in  the  school  and  encourage  employers  to  call  upon  us  for 
help.  A  few  months  ago  we  had  a  call  for  a  draftsman.  Our  rec- 
ords showed  a  boy  working  as  an  errand  boy  who  had  developed  con- 
siderable skill  as  a  draftsman  while  in  school.  We  secured  the 
drafting  position  for  this  boy,  and  he  is  one  of  the  happiest  boys 
in  town  because  of  his  success  in  his  work.  He  has  been  promoted 
twice  since  he  obtained  the  position,  and  he  recently  came  to  school  to 
tell  me  that  this  is  the  greatest  thing  the  school  had  done  for  him.  He 
can  not  get  over  the  fact  that  we  helped  him  after  he  had  left. 

Again,  from  the  character  side,  I  believe  the  work  is  worth  while. 
We  get  a  certain  amount  of  school  pride  in  this  way  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  in  other  ways.    It  seems  to  me  we  must  introduce 
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our  ethics  in  some  concrete  and  vital  way,  so  that  the  ideals  will  take 
hold.  I  believe  this  instruction  in  personal  characteristics  accom- 
plishes the  work. 

C— GUIDANCE  BY  THE  DEVELOPMENT   OF    PLACEMENT 

AND   FOLLOW-UP  WORK. 

SOPHONISBA   P.   BbECKENBIDGE, 
Chicago,  III. 

I  bring  a  very  limited  contribution  to  this  discussion.  I  come  to 
report  upon  an  undertaking  in  Chicago  having  to  do  with  a  very 
definite  group  of  children.  They  were  limited  in  number,  since  we 
have  never  had  more  than  five  workers,  but  it  is  not  the  small  number 
served  (2,186  between  October  1,  1912,  and  October  1,  1913)  which 
is  significant  here;  it  is  the  definite  limitations  set  about  the  kind  of 
child  to  be  served,  for  the  group  of  whom  I  speak  consists  of 
25,000  children  between  14  and  16  years  old  who  have  left  school  to 
go  to  work. 

I  do  not  think  that  on  that-  account  the  report  is  less  important. 
I  tkink,  in  fact,  that  the  subject  will  gain  and  not  lose  by  being  pre- 
sented in  relation  to  well-defined  groups  of  children.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, in  my  judgment,  to  discuss  profitably  together  the  college  stu- 
dent who  looks  forward  to  a  professional  career,  the  high-school 
pupil  about  to  graduate  whose  uncle  might  be  a  director  of  nine 
corporations  or  even  of  one  corporation,  the  eighth-grade  graduate 
from  the  home  of  the  skilled  artisan,  and  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  grade  children  from  poor  homes  who  leave  school  at  the  earli- 
est moment  allowed  by  the  law  and  try  to  find  employment.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  first  two  groups  may  possibly  be  a  discussion  of  an 
educational  problem,  involving  choice  of  career  and  organization  of 
course  of  study;  the  discussion  of  the  third  group  may  be  a  dis- 
cussion of  new  sources  of  information  to  be  tapped  by  the  school  in 
readjusting  its  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the  children  in  a  modem 
industrial  community.  The  discussion  of  the  fourth  group  in  rela- 
tion to  their  employment  is  no  discussion  of  program  of  study  or 
choice  of  career.  It  is  neither  present  organization  of  curriculum, 
nor  pedagogy,  nor  guidance.  It  is  a  proposed  guardianship  of  chil- 
dren for  which  the  school  is  the  best  agency  at  hand. 

Obviously  as  conditions  of  living  become  more  pressing  and  more 
complex,  the  school  to  whom  the  community  entrusts  the  child  for 
from  seven  to  nine  years  by  its  compulsory  attendance  laws  is  going 
to  be  called  on  to  perform  more  and  more  of  these  services  which  are 
services  of  guardianship  and  not  of  instruction.  The  proper  classi- 
fication of  the  children  in  accordance  with  their  mental  qualifications 
(child-study  departments),  and  the  maintenance  of  an   adequate 
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physical  well-being  (school  medical  service  and  school  nursing) ,  are 
services  related  to  education  but  easily  distinguishable  from  educa- 
tion ;  they  represent  services  growing  out  of  the  position  of  the  school 
as  suitable  guardian  rather  than  out  of  its  narrower  educational 
function. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  high-school  pupil,  nor  even  of  the  eighth- 
grade  graduate;  but  in  serving  the  children  who  leave  before  cona- 
pleting  the  eighth  grade  to  go  to  work  the  school  is  rendering  this 
kind  of  service.  I  believe  that  the  school,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
its  eye  single  to  the  well-being  of  the  child,  is  the  proper  social  agency 
to  exercise  this  guardianship.  It  can  not,  however,  exercise  it  alone. 
Industry  must  be  called  on  to  cooperate,  and  the  general  public,  which 
is  concerned  for  the  well-being  of  the  child,  concerned  for  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  industry,  concerned  for  the  protection  of  family 
integrity,  must  cooperate.  But  in  my  judgment  the  school  should 
take  the  initiative  and  retain  the  lead  in  this  cooperative  effort.  Such 
has,  I  know,  not  always  been  the  case.  In  London  the  "skilled 
apprenticeship  committees,"  which  inaugurated  the  effort  there,  de- 
vised the  method  afterwards  adopted  by  the  juvenile  labor  exchanges, 
which  have  themselves  extended  its  use  in  London  and  inaugurated 
similar  efforts  in  other  English  cities;  but  in  Edinburgh  it  came  from 
the  school,  as  it  should  in  any  community  where  the  work  is  yet  to 
be  begun.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  work  should  be  done  by 
teachers,  any  more  than  that  the  nursing,  medical  inspection,  mental 
testing,  all  of  them  dependent  on  the  teachers  for  cooperation,  but 
performed  by  independent  professional  staffs,  should  be  laid  upon 
the  teachers.  The  better  the  teachers  the  less  should  they  be  diverted 
from  their  own  profession  to  tasks  for  which  they  are  not  qualified. 

To  turn,  then,  to  the  experiment  which  we  have  been  working  out 
in  Chicago,  it  has  been  made  in  the  effort  to  serve  the  children  who 
leave  school  at  the  earliest  moment  allowed  by  law,  to  go  to  work. 
Each  year  about  12,000  of  these  14-year-old  children  take  out  their 
"  working  papers,"  the  age  and  school  certificates  prescribed  by  the 
child-labor  law.  During  the  year  1912-13  there  were  12,583  of  these 
children;  so  that  we  have  always  about  25,000  children  under  the 
age  which  the  law  names  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  age.  The  Illinois  statute  says  that  children  between  7 
and  16  years  of  uge  must  be  in  school  unless  out  of  sdiool  for  some 
one  of  several  recognized  excuses,  one  of  which  is,  if  the  child  is 
between  14  and  16,  being  necessarily  and  lawfully,  employed.  Now, 
we  claim  that  if  this  necessary  and  lawful  employment  is  accepted 
as  an  alternative  to  school,  the  school  should  make  sure  that  it  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  true  substitute  in  what  it  means  to  the  child. 
That  involves  supervision  of  the  child  in  finding  his  first  work,  and 
supervision  of  the  child  in  his  early  working  life.    This  means,  of 
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course,  placement — ^the  placing  the  child  in  what  one  would  like 
to  call  the  best  job  available,  and  what  one  must  call  the  least  de- 
moralizing job  available.  No  one  thinks  that  there  are  suitable  jobs 
for  these  children.  No  one  thinks  that  children  under  16  years  of 
age  should  be  in  the  labor  market  as  industry  is  organized  to-day. 
Everyone  knows  that  many  of  the  positions  are  connected  with 
blind-alley  and  dead-end  trades.  No  one  thinks  that  at  the  present 
time  the  thing  that  should  be  done  for  every  child  in  the  community 
can  be  done  for  even  a  small  fraction  of  these  children — enable  them 
to  spend  these  two  invaluable  years  either  in  a  school  or  at  a  t^ade 
which  is  more  educational  than  the  school  and  educational  in  many 
ways  besides  industrial  efficiency.  It  is  an  easy  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion to  say  that  since  w^  can  not  do  all  we  would  for  these  children, 
we  will  do  nothing;  it  is  perfectly  simple  to  adopt  the  maadm  of  the 
law,  "  What  should  be  done  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  done." 
Since  children  under  16  should  have  been  removed  from  the  labor 
market,  they  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  removed  from  the  labor 
market.  That  presumption  seems  to  me  to  be  possible  only  to  one 
who  knows  nothing  by  actual  contact  with  these  children's  lives. 
The  question  is  not  whether  we  can  do  all  that  we  would  for  these 
children.  The  question  is  whether  we  can  do  more  for  them  than 
they  can  do  for  themselves.  If  we  can,  they  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  we  do  all  we  can.  Because,  however,  we  can  do  so  little  com- 
pared with  what  should  be  done,  we  in  Chicago  were  unwilling  to 
call  our  experiment  by  an  ambitious  title  like  vocational  guidance. 
Instead  we  selected  the  title  "  Employment  supervision,"  which  in- 
dicated our  supervision,  not  their  choice. 

The  problem  then  has  to  do  with  children  whom  the  law  permits 
to  leave  school;  whose  parents  are  very  poor;  who  come  from  a 
group  which  has  never  before  been  either  held  up  to  the  standard 
implied  by  seven  years  of  schooling  nor  indeed  suffered  to  raise 
themselves  to  that  standard,  and  therefore  expects  its  children  to 
stop  school  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  begin  to  earn.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  members  of  this  group  are  unworthy  as  parents,  nor 
that  they  are  dependent  in  any  way.  It  means  only  that  they  are 
forced  by  the  compulsory  education  law  to  a  higher  level  of  child 
care  than  before.  With  these  children  and  these  parents  there 
are,  too,  the  jobs — only  about  half  enough  of  them  if  they  were 
all  good — and  many  of  them  are  most  undesirable.  By  hunting,  how- 
ever, some  can  be  found  which  are  not  so  bad  as  jobs,  and  others 
which,  while  bad  as  jobs,  are  under  good  foremen,  whp  will  help 
the  child  to  wring  at  least  discipline,  responsibility,  and  regularity 
out  of  the  experience. 

Placement  work  of  this  kind  is  clearly  very  different  from  the 
guidance  that  selects  the  t^hild  for  the  job;    Here  the  child  must, 
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of  course,  be  able  to  do  the  work,  and  there  must  be  a  chance  of 
continiied  employment.  But,  at  least,  the  job  is  selected  far  the 
child,  not  the  child  for  the  job,  which  makes  all  the  difference. 

This  requires,  as  a  preliminary  step,  investigaticm  of  a  very  high 
order ;  quick,  skillful  selecticm  of  possible  trades — the  selection  based 
on  a  real  intelligence  of  the  children's  possibilities  and  needs  ;  then^ 
equally  rapid,  accurate,  and  intelligent  iuTestigation  of  the  selected 
trades.    For  these  investigations  qualifications  of  a  high  order  are 
necessary.    Their  high- water  level  is  perhaps  reached  in  the  strodi^ 
made  by  Miss  Ccdlet  and  Mr.  Aves,  of  the  British  board  of  trade, 
for  the  London  juvenile  labor  exchanges — not  dull  and  wasteful  repe- 
tition and  enumeration,  but  doee,  inteUigent  observation,  applied  to 
an  adequate  number  of  establishments  to  answer  the  two  questions: 
(1)  Can  the  trade  be  included  in  the  list?    (2)  Can  the  establishment 
be  used  as  a  place  of  employment  for  these  children? 

Needless  to  say,  the  most  skilled  investigator  who  is  (mly  an  investi- 
gator is  not  only  useless  but  probably  misleading  in  these  preliminary 
inquiries.    The  work  is  not  pedagogical  in  any  respect    It  is  a  high 
grade  of  personal  service  rendered  in  what  one  might  call  a  program 
of  social  treatment.    It  means  obtaining  the  information  about  the 
trade;  it  means  learning  what  the  child  wants;  it  means  finding  out 
what  the  parents'  aspirations  and  plans  are,  and  cooperating  with 
them  where  possible,  and  explaining,  where  cooperation  is  impossible, 
why  it  is  impossible ;  it  means  learning  as  well  as  may  be  whether  the 
employment  is  "  necessary  "  in  any  true  sense.    For  example,  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  children  who  have  come  to  us — ^225 
out  of  the  2,186  last  year,  of  wh(Hn  only  850  came  directly  from  the 
school — ^have  been  returned  to  school,  either  to  the  one  which  had 
been  left  or  to  one  which  would  serve  the  child's  needs  better.    It 
means  often,  when  the  child's  chances  for  better  employment  depend 
on  instruction  as  to  personal  habits — cleanliness  of  hair  in  the  case  of 
girls,  for  example — giving  the  instruction  which  interprets  those 
habits  in  terms  that  the  diild  and  the  parents  can  understand.    It 
means,  if  the  child's  physical  condition  is  below  normal,  securing  a 
week  in  the  country,  or  the  minor  operation  which  is  necessaiy.    It 
means  innumerable  personal  services  which  make  it  possible  for  the 
child  to  avail  himself  or  herself  of  opportunities  closed  by  barriers  as 
slight  as  those  I  have  mentioned. 

Furthermore,  it  means  following  the  child  into  his  work  and  hold- 
ing him  to  it.  For  these  children  are  children;  and  if  a  Polish  boy 
will  not  work  next  a  Bohemian  boy  without  fighting,  the  foreman 
may  be  willing  to  place  them  far  apart  from  each  other  for  a  while  . 
at  any  rate,  until  they  can  be  reasoned  with.  If  they  are  placed  in 
shops  that  seem  good  and  the  foremen  mean  to  do  right,  the  weight  of 
the  loads  they  carry  may  be  lightened,  the  speed  at  whidi  the  work 
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is  done  may  be  lessened,  and  the  condition  of  all  the  children  may  be 
improved  because  you  were  there  to  interpret  the  needs  of  some. 
Foremen  are  human.  Many  things  that  are  wrong  are  wrong  because 
attention  has  not  been  called  to  them ;  and  things  look  very  different  to 
one's  own  eyes  when  one  knows  that  an  outsider  is  looking  at  them, 
loo.    And  this  experience  is  good  for  the  foreman. 

So  much  for  the  value  of  the  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
children.  In  my  judgment  this  is  only  one  side  of  its  importance. 
It  serves,  by  way  of  personal  service,  this  limited  group  of  children. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  learning  what  should  be  done  by  the 
school  in  the  way  of  preparing  all  children  who  are  going  into  in- 
dustry it  is  invaluable.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  a  valuable 
method  of  investigation — it  is  the  only  sound  guide  to  modifications 
of  the  school  curriculum  in  that  direction.  There  may  be  all  the  sur- 
veys in  the  world ;  you  may  ask  employers  what  they  want  until  the 
end  of  time;  you  may  look  at  processes  and  repeat  them  in  school 
shops;  but  you  can  not  learn  what  demands  are  really  made  by 
industry  on  young  persons  unless  you  go  with  them  through  their 
experience  in  industry.  On  that  account,  the  proposal  that  Chicago, 
a  community  where  the  organization  of  industry  after  the  principles 
of  the  factory  system,  including  the  use  of  machinery  and  the  sub- 
division of  tasks,  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme,  should  adopt 
methods  successful  in  Germany,  where  that  development  has  been  at 
a  very  different  rate  and  in  different  directions — such  a  proposal 
seems  to  one  who  looks  at  the  situation  from  a  real  knowledge  of 
these  children's  experiences  and  prospects  as  nothing  short  of  absurd. 
The  school  can  learn  in  this  way  without  abusing  its  trust  what  it 
can  do  to  fit  children  for  the  industrial  life  into  which  they  go,  and 
at  what  point  it  must  stand  absolutely  firm  and  say  to  industry  it  will 
do  nothing  to  fit  its  children  for  conditions  so  far  from  human — 
work  "  which  a  monkey  could  do,  if  it  could  be  kept  at  it."  It  can 
learn  by  this  placement  and  follow-up  work,  and  only,  in  my  judg- 
ment, by  this  work,  skillfully  done,  honestly  recorded,  and  courage- 
ously interpreted,  what  it  needs  for  its  own  constructive  advance 
and  on  what  terms  it  will  demand  and  then  force  concessions  and 
modifications  on  the  part  of  industry. 

On  such  a  basis,  wise  and  well  thought-out  plans  for  changes  in  the 
curriculum  can  be  made.  The  intelligence  thus  secured,  the  clarity 
of  vision,  adds  enormously  to  the  skill  with  which  the  more  fortunate 
children  who  can  "go  through"  eighth  grade  or  even  the  high 
school  will  be  handled.  We  have  taken  over  many  things  learned 
from  the  care  of  delinquent  children  into  the  care  of  good  children ; 
many  experiments  with  the  subnormal  point  the  way  to  more  effi- 
cient service  of  the  normal;  and  when  I  hAve  been  exasperated  at 
much  of  the  nonsense  written  about  "  counseling  "  eighth-grade  and 
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high-school  children,  I  have  admonished  myself  to  be  patient  and 
to  remember  that  not  very  much  could  be  expected  even  of  principals 
in  a  community  which  had  never  had  the  chance  really  to  look  at  the 
problem  through  the  eyes  of  the  children  and  young  people  it  is  hon- 
estly trying  to  serve. 


D.— DEVELOPING  PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP  WORK. 

Charles  Mastin, 
Director  of  IndutUial  Arts,  JetcUh  OrpTian  Asylum,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Some  of  the  problems  confronting  proper  placement  and  f oUow-np 
work  are  that  (1)  children  drift  aimlessly  about  from  one  position 
to  another;  (2)  children  are  almost  wholly  lacking  in  any  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  industries  in  the  community;  (3)  child  labor  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  16  has  practically  no  economic  value  to 
society. 

The  habit  t)f  aimless  drifting  from  one  position  to  another  is  espe* 
cially  true  of  those  children  who  leave  school  before  they  complete 
the  elementary  grades.  They  lack  intelligent  supervision,  and  are 
often  tempted  by  ease,  fairly  good  wages^  and  a  sense  of  independence 
to  crowd  those  occupations  which  require  no  skill  and  promise  no 
future.  Their  moral  and  intellectual  powers  are  weakened.  Their 
school  knowledge  is  soon  dissipated,  and  they  become  unfit  either  for 
employment  or  for  further  education.  Their  parents  are  without  ade- 
quate knowledge  to  guide  and  advise  them.  Too  often  they,  feel  con- 
cerned mainly  in  having  the  children  "  earn  something "  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  The  immediate  wage  is  considered  rather 
than  the  development  of  the  child's  best  gifts. 

The  years  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  are  not  productive  to  the 
industrial  world,  because  the  boy  or  girl  is  immature  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally.  Grit,  mental  energy,  endurance,  and  power 
of  concentration  are  not  yet  trained  and  developed.  In  order  that  the 
public-school  system  may  develop  placement  and  follow-up  work, 
it  is  essential  that  the  pupil  be  properly  developed  physically^  men- 
tally, and  morally  to  enter  the  world  of  labor.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  pupils  have  careful  supervision^  and  training  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18 — these  years  that  are  so  vital  for  the  formation  of  char- 
acter and  for  the  production  of  skilled  and  efficient  workmen.  Chil- 
dren should  be  guarded  against  exploitation.  They  should  have 
healthy  surroundings,  just  treatment,  legal  working  hours,  and  an 
opportunity  to  advance  in  an  employment  that  is  congenial  and  that 
will  provide  a  living  wage  without  overwork.  This  guidance  and 
protection  should  continue  until  they  are  established  as  self -depend- 
ent earners,  in  the  world  pf  labor.    .  . 
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Many  opportunities  are  open  to  the  public-school  system  to  assist 
in  the  solution  of  the  problems  incident  to  proper  placement  and 
follow-up  work.  Teachers  have  the  opportunity  for  careful  study 
of  the  personal  characteristics  of  each  pupil.  A  permanent  record  of 
these  characteristics  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  placement  and 
follow-up  work.  The  school  studies  and  shopwork  are  vitalized  by 
direct  contact  with  the  occupations  of  the  community,  thus  aiding 
the  pupil  to  realize  the  value  of  the  school  studies  and  their  close 
relationship  to  the  world  of  labor. 

Some  of  the  necessary  requirements  for  the  development  of  intel- 
ligent placement  and  follow-up  work  in  the  public-school  system 
are:  (1)  Securing  a  permanent  record  of  the  child's  personal 
characteristics  and  special  aptitudes;  (2)  educational  guidance  dur- 
ing the  school  life  of  the  pupils  in  order  that  they  may  be  given  the 
proper  opportunity  to  develop  physically,  mentally,  and  morally; 
(3)  offering  the  pupils  opportunities  for  continued  education  after 
they  have  entered  the  world  of  labor;  (4)  imparting  to  the  pupils 
a  knowledge  of  the  world  of  labor,  especially  a  knowledge  of  the 
principal  occupations  of  the  community;  (5)  securing  the  con- 
fidence and  cooperation  of  the  public;  (6)  the  establishment  of  a 
juvenile  employment  bureau  under  the  direct  control  of  the  school 
board  and  working  in  cooperation  with  the  industries. 

Estimates  of  the  pupils'  personal  characteristics  and  aptitudes 
should  be  based  on  careful  study  and  should  cover  a  long  period  of 
time.  They  should  represent  the  combined  judgment  of  the  school 
medical  officer,  and  of  the  teachers  who  come  in  contact  with  the 
pupil.  The  school  medical  officer  should  enter  on  the  pupil's  card 
the  general  nature  of  the  employment  suited  to  the  pupil,  with  spe- 
cial remarks  as  to  unsuitable  occupations.  These  records,  containing 
the  decisions  of  the  medical  officer  and  the  teachers,  would  place  the 
pupil  in  one  of  the  broad  classes  of  occupations  and  thus  assist 
in  the  choice  of  a  vocation  or  employment.  This  record-card  system 
would  lessen  the  habit  of  aimless  drifting  and  would  decrease  the 
number  of  misfits  in  the  world  of  labor. 

Efficiency  and  success  in  one's  work  are  largely  dependent  upon 
knowing  one's  ability  and  adapting  oneself  to  environment.  An 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  pupils  to  discover  their  dormant 
powers  before  they  are  compelled  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  school- 
room and  take  their  place  among  the  world's  army  of  workers.  A 
system  of  differentiated  courses  in  a  conmiercial  or  industrial  school 
for  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  would  aid  the  pupils  in  discover- 
ing their  mechanical,  commercial,  and  artistic  tendencies.  At  least 
half  the  school  time  should  be  devoted  to  laboratory  and  shop  work. 
With  the  discovery  of  the  pupils'  tendencies  would  come  a  definite 
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aim  in  life.  The  primary  importance  of  such  a  commercial  indus- 
trial school  is  that  it  would  give  the  pupils  the  opportunity  to  try 
themselves  out  in  different  lands  of  work.  Such  a  school  would 
aid  the  pupils  who  are  compelled  to  leave  school  at  the  age  limit, 
and  also  aid  those  pupils  who  are  trying  to  decide  whether  they  'will 
enter  the  academic,  commercial,  or  technical  high  school. 

The  influence  of  the  public-school  system  should  go  with  the  pupil 
into  the  world  of  labor.  The  pupil  should  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  his  education  does  not  end  with  his  school  days.  He  should 
be  taught  the  value  of  using  leisure  time  for  studying  as  an  asset 
for  future  advancement.  He  should  be  informed  by  lectures  and 
educational  charts  as  to  the  opportunities  that  the  community  offers 
for  continued  education.  Stereopticon  lectures  and  a  course  in  eco- 
nomic history  and  geography  dealing  mainly  with  the  occupations 
and  their  requirements  are  helpful. 

Parents,  as  a  rule,  are  willing  to  cooperate  if  they  are  convinced 
that  further  schooling  is  worth  the  sacrifice  that  they  are  required 
to  make.  They  should  be  advised  as  to  the  occupations  for  which 
their  sons  and  daughters  are  best  fitted  when  they  leave  the 
school  and  as  to  the  chances  of  earning  good  wages.  Employers  of 
labor  should  be  educated  as  to  the  aim  and  efforts  of  the  public- 
school  system's  placement  and  follow-up  work.  By  reporting  vacan- 
cies, stating  the  requirements,  rate  of  wages,  and  future  prospects, 
hy  suggesting  ways  of  closely  relating  the  industries  and  school 
studies,  they  can  give  valuable  aid.  As  a  rule,  the  employers  of  labor 
are  willmg  to  cooperate  with  the  public-school  system.  The  coopera- 
tion of  churches,  social  settlements,  boys'  and  girls'  dubs,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations are  also  valuable. 

The  juvenile  employment  bureau  should  be  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  school  board,  with  offices  in  the  board  of  education  build- 
ing. The  details  of  its  organization  would  depend  upon  the  local 
conditions.  Its  duties  are  to  advise  and  to  follow  up  the  young 
persons  in  their  occupations ;  to  keep  the  educational  system  in  dose 
touch  with  the  local  industries;  to  collect  and  promulgate  general 
information  in  regard  to  industrial  conditions.  The  director  at  the 
head  of  the  employment  bureau  should  be  appointed  by  the  school 
board.  The  advisory  committee  should  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  educators,  representatives  of  public  bodies,  of  trade  associa- 
tions, and  of  employers  of  labor.  There  should  be  counselors  repre- 
senting the  various  schools.  If  teachers  are  used  as  counselors,  they 
should  be  properly  trained,  and  they  should  have  time  for  the  work. 

Volunteer  men  and  women  workers,  representing  the  different 
industries  of  the  community,  are  needed  to  follow  the  young  persona 
into  the  industries  and  to  give  them  advice  and  supervision, 
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E.— THE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS   OF   CINCINNATI  AS  A 
^  MEANS  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

^  Edwabd  D.  Roberts, 

^    ~  A894$tant  Superintendent  of  BchooU,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

There  is  so  little  of  mystery  shrouding  the  origin  of  the  Cincinnati 
continuation  schools  that  one  can  readily  affirm  that  the  dominant 

"'  motive  in  this  origin  was  vocational  guidance. 

^  These  schools  are  the  outgrowth  of  an  interesting  combination  of 

circumstances.    First,  Cincinnati  shared  with  other  cities  the  feeling 

•  of  regret  and  responsibility  that  so  many  children  had  each  year  been 

•  leaving  school  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  allowed,  that  is,  when 
just  14  and  upon  completing  the  fifth  grade.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, too,  that  for  a  large  number  of  pupUs,  "  having  completed  the 

'  fifth  grade,"  as  specified  by  law,  is  not  much  more  than  a  phrase  with- 

out significance. 

Second,  the  success  of  the  work  done  in  the  Cincinnati  Continua- 
tion School  for  Apprentices  was  of  great  influence  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  compulsory  continuation  classes.  The  school  for  appren- 
tices was  organized  in  1909,  at  which  time  it  included  classes  for 
apprentices  in  machine  shops  and  in  pattern  and  drafting  trades. 
Two  years  later  classes  were  formed  for  apprentices  in  the  11  trades 
classed  as  the  allied  printing  trades.  This  school  is  attended  by  boys 
who  range  in  age  from  16  to  21.  They  are  in  school  one  4-hour  ses- 
sion each  week.  This  school  attendance  is  paid  for  by  the  employers 
at  the  regular  shop  rate,  and  the  boys  are  docked  for  absence  or  tardi- 
ness. The  course  of  study  is  entirely  academic  and  cultural.  There 
are  no  machines  in  the  school,  all  thedirect  practical  experience  being 
secured  by  the  boy  while  in  regular  employment  in  his  own  shop. 

The  teachers  in  this  school  are  both  expert  craftsmen  and  expert 
teachers.  With  these  qualifications  they  retain  the  respect  of  the 
boys,  to  whom  they  become  a  very  real  inspiration,  and  they  com- 
mand the  approval  and  support  of  the  labor  organisations  and  the 
employers.  Their  work  is  supplemented  by  the  voluntary  service  of 
owners,  superintendents,  and  foremen  of  the  shops,  and  of  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  organizations,  who  give  instruction  from  time  to 
time  and  assist  in  keeping  the  school  and  the  shop  in  close  connection. 

Third,  the  Women  Teachers'  Association  of  Cincinnati  has  given 
serious  consideration  to  the  problem  of  girls  who  leave  school  to  go 
to  work.  During  the  Christmas  holidays  in  1909  this  organization 
devoted  a  meeting  to  the  discussion  of  how  to  reach  girls  who  were 
forced  by  need  to  leave  school  for  work.  At  that  meeting  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  matter,  to  make  an  investi- 
gation of  conditions,  and  to  suggest  methods  by  which  conditions 
might  be  bettered.  This  committee  was  called  the  continuation- 
school  committee.    At  least  half  a  dozen  meetings  were  held  by  the 
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committee  in  1910,  at  which  were  considered  as  many  phases  of  the 
problem  as  it  was  possible  to  study  by  reading,  by  inquiry,  and  by 
actual  observation.  The  members  of  the  committee  became  con- 
vinced that  there  should  be  established  a  school  to  which  the  young 
women  at  work  could  come  for  at  least  one-half  day  a  week,  and 
they  so  recommended  to  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  movements,  Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer  and  the 
board  of  education  began,  in  the  spring  of  1910,  a  movement  to  secure 
legislation  upon  the  subject.  In  May,  1910,  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  Dyer  and  his  board,  the  legislature  passed  the  fol- 
lowing law : 

In  case  the  board  of  education  of  any  school  district  establishes  part-time 
day  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  over  14  years  of  age  who  are  engaged 
in  regular  employment,  such  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  require  all 
youth  who  have  not  satisfactorily  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary 
schools  to  continue  their  schooUng  until  they  are  16  years  of  age:  Provided, 
however^  That  such  youth,  if  they  have  been  granted  age  and  schooling  certifi- 
cates and  are  regularly  employed,  shaU  be  required  to  attend  school  not  to 
exceed  8  hours  a  week,  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  during  the 
school  term.     (Sec.  7767,  Rev.  Stat,  Ohio.) 

In  January,  1911,  the  board  of  education  adopted  a  resolution  to 
establish  part-time  day  schools  in  accordance  with  the  law.  These 
schools  were  to  be  opened  the  following  September,  when  attendance 
would  be  compulsory  for  those  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Employers  were  so  notified  and  preparations  were  begun  by  the 
school  authorities  for  organizing  the  work. 

In  February,  1911,  a  very  competent  elementary  teacher,  who  was 
recommended  by  the  committee  of  the  Women  Teachers'  Association 
already  referred  to,  was  appointed  supervisor  of  the  continuation 
schools.  Her  first  work  was  to  visit  all  the  department  stores, 
in  order  to  explain  the  work  and  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
employers.  The  response  of  the  business  men  was  unanimously 
sympathetic,  and  it  was  decided  to  open  inmiediately  a  school  of 
salesmanship. 

In  May,  1911,  this  continuation  school  of  salesmanship  was  opened, 
under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  and  in  immediate  charge  of  a 
second  very  capable  elementary  teacher.  This  teacher  had  previously 
been  granted  a  three  months'  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  attend  the 
school  of  salesmanship  connected  with  the  Wwnen's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  Boston,  Mass.  To  this  initial  effort  in  the  field  of 
continuation  schools  for  girls,  25  firms  sent  their  employees,  usually 
young  women  over  16,  one-half  day  a  week.  They  attended  without 
loss  of  pay  and  received  instruction  in  English^  civics,  the  art  of 
salesmanship^  store  arithmetic  and  accounting,  textiles  and  fabrics 
(objectively  illustrated),  applied  art  and  decoration,  personal  hy- 
giene, life  ideals,  and  home  economics.     The  school  enrolled  over 
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200  students  (firms  sending  from  2  to  20  girls)  and  continued  for 
three  months,  until  the  exigencies  of  the  store  vacation  period  made 
it  necessary  to  close  the  school.  The  following  September  the  attend- 
ance decreased  because  of  the  great  burden  put  upon  the  store  au- 
thorities by  the  organization  of  the  compulsory  continuation  classes. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this  school  of  salesmanship  was  entirely 
vocational  in  its  intent,  though  its  effect  in  the  direction  of  guidance 
was  rather  secondary.  Nevertheless,  the  good  results  for  the  em- 
ployers, evidenced  by  the  repeated  expression  of  approval  from  them 
and  by  the  fa<^  that  one  firm  arranged  with  the  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  exclusive  services  of  the  salesmanship  teacher  for 
some  months,  were  not  greater  than  the  thoroughly  stimulating  and 
•beneficial  results  upon  the  pupils. 

The  spirit  of  this  school  of  salesmanship  has  proved  to  be  the 
spirit  of  all  the  continuation-school  work.  Compulsory  classes  for 
those  between  14  and  16  who  were  regularly  employed,  having  the 
required  age  and  schooling  certificate,  were  organized  in  September, 
1911.  The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  four  persons,  who  gave  their 
full  time  to  this  work,  and  of  a  large  number  of  principals  and 
teachers  from  the  regular  elementary  and  high  schools. ,«  The  pupils 
had  left  school  presumably  only  after  the  completion  of  the  fifth 
grade ;  but  the  evident  lack  of  preparation  for  work  which  ought  to 
be  given  such  pupils  made  it  doubtful  whether  many  of  them  had 
completed  the  required  grade  in  any  very  real  sense. 

At  the  beginning  the  work  was  based  upon  the  regular  elementary 
course.  It  soon  became  possible,  however,  to  modify  this  course, 
partly  by  adapting  the  old  material  to  a  new  method  of  treatment 
and  partly  by  utilizing  new  material.  The  course  was  organized  in 
detail  at  weekly  conferences  of  teachers  held  throughout  the  first 
year  of  this  work. 

English  and  arithmetic  form  the  backbone  of  the  course,  which 
includes  also  civics,  hygiene,  geography,  physics,  handicraft,  art,  and 
salesmanship.  Daily  drills  are  given  in  spelling,  correct  English, 
and  rapid  calculation.  English  includes  reading,  spelling,  and  cor- 
rect usage,  the  aim  being  to  connect  these  subjects  with  th^  daily  life 
and  work  of  the  child.  The  work  is  made  intensely  practical,  so 
that  the  spelling  lessons  will  be  words  suggested  by  the  child's  occu- 
pation of  the  day.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  reading  period 
will  afford  an  opportunity  to  bring  into  the  child's  life  a  bit  of  the 
ideal,  the  cultural,  which  he  might  otherwise  lack. 

Arithmetic  includes  much  practice  in  the  fundamental  operations, 
as  well  as  work  in  fractions,  percentage,  business  forms,  pay  rolls,  the 
keeping  of  accounts,  and  simple  bookkeeping. 

Civics  and  hygiene,  including  moral  instruction  and  personal 
guidance  in  conduct,  is  given  more  serious  consideration  than  any 
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other  part  of  the  work.    It  not  only  has  its  place  on  the  week'is 
program,  but  it  is  brought  in  incidentally  whenever  possible. 

Geography  is  studied  largely  from  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
and  is  brought  into  close  relation  to  present-day  conditions  in  the 
child's  own  city  and  country.  Much  use  is  made  of  the  stereopticon 
in  connection  with  the  geography  work,  as  well  as  in  the  study 
of  civics. 

Physics  has  been  given  with  a  desire  to  broaden  the  child's  out- 
look on  life.  The  work  is  given  by  a  regular  high-school  physics 
teacher,  and  consists  of  simple  experiments,  which  illustrate  some 
of  the  more  common  experiences  of  everyday  life. 

The  handicraft  or  industrial  work  receives  one-third  of  the  pupil's 
time  and,  for  the  eighth-grade  boys  and  girls,  may  occupy  the  entire  • 
four  hours.  Many  of  the  boys  who  thus  spend  their  full  time  in 
the  shop  taking  a  special  line  of  work  have  completed  the  eighth 
grade  and  are  attending  continuation  classes  voluntarily.  The  girls 
who  devote  their  whole  time  to  industrial  work  are  those  who  are 
preparing  themselves  for  trade  work  in  millinery  or  dressmaking. 

It  is  this  field  of  industrial  work  which  offers  the  largest  oppor- 
tunity for  vocational  guidance.  Not  only  is  instruction  closely  re- 
lated to  the  field  of  the  child's  present  activity,  but  opportunity  is 
offered  for  the  child  to  receive  preparation  for  the  field  of  his  pref- 
erence. It  is  a  common  experience  to  have  a  child  who  is  working 
at  a  blind-alley  job  elect  at  school  the  subject  which  will  fit  him 
or  her  for  a  job  with  a  future.  Many  of  the  "  vocational  hoboes  " 
have  manifested  a  very  strong  desire  to  cease  being  such  and  to 
settle  down  with  thought  for  the  future. 

In  dealing  with  such  pupils,  the  continuation-school  teacher  has 
a  unique  opportunity,  for  the  teacher  here  deals  with  a  child  who 
has  left  the  regular  school  and  has  gone  into  daily  occupation  in 
the  business  world.  The  boy  or  girl  attends  the  school,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, through  compulsion,  but  nevertheless  with  the  always  present 
consciousness  of  the  job  and  its  significance.  To  discuss  with  such 
children  the  opportunities  of  the  curriculum  and  to  allow  the  choice 
of  subjects  of  instruction  which  have  meaning  in  the  world  of 
jobs  and  wages,  is  the  special  advantage  here. 

The  range  of  the  school's  activity  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
lines  is  therefore  made  clear  to  the  child.  Boys  are  allowed  to  elect 
shopwork  in  wood  and  iron,  with  classes  in  cabinetwork,  wood- 
turning,  forging,  and  electrical  work.  Art  of  the  applied  type,  as 
well  as  mechanical  drawing  and  lettering,  open  to  the  boys  an  at- 
tractive and  desirable  field.  Girls  may  choose  work  in  either  sewing 
or  cooking,  as  well  as  in  novelty  making  and  in  millinery.  Classes 
are  conducted  in  salesmanship  by  an  expert  instructor. 
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In  all  the  industrial  work  the  effort  is  made  to  group,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  children  who  work  in  one  line  of  industry.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  give  the  classes  special  instruction  relating  to  that 
industry.  However,  the  work  is  not  always  immediately  related  to 
the  child's  regular  occupation — ^partly  from  a  desire  to  counteract 
the  results  of  purely  automatic  work  and  partly  in  order  to  give  the 
child  an  insight  into  other  lines  of  industry  than  those  with  which 
he  is  familiar. 

The  art  course  for  boys  is  planned  to  give  the  development  and 
skill  which  will  secure  him  promotion  in  his  field.  Thus,  the  boy 
engaged  in  jewelry  making  is  given  problems  in  the  designing  of 
jewelry,  and  one  employed  in  process  engraving  is  given  work  in  line 
and  wash  rendering.  Mechanical  drawing  is  taught  to  those  who 
need  it  in  their  daily  work.  A  study  of  simple  lettering  is  made,  as 
well  as  of  the  principles  of  proportion  and  of  good  and  poor  arrange- 
ment in  signs  and  advertisements. 

Girls  who  elect  sewing  or  cooking  spend  half  the  time  in  this 
special  field.  The  work  is  very  practical  in  character.  In  sewing^ 
the  girls  are  taught  garment  making  by  machine,  as  soon  as  they 
have  mastered  the  simplest  principles  of  sewing.  In  cooking,  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  practical  work  and  correct  methods,  the  combi- 
nation of  suitable  dishes  for  simple  meals  being  the  teacher's  aim. 

Novelty  making  is  taught  in  some  classes,  the  pupils  being  given 
instruction  in  sample  mounting,  making  of  novelties,  covering  and 
lining  of  boxes  and  cases,  accurate  measurements,  and  the  solution 
of  problems  pertaining  to  the  economical  use  of  materials.  Trade 
orders  are  solicited  by  the  teacher,  and  the  articles  are  made  in  class, 
with  a  view  to  emphasizing  the  trade  side  or  money  value  of  time, 
skill,  and  materials.  The  art  work  in  color  and  design  correlates 
with  the  work  of  the  novelty-trade  teacher.  In  a  similar  manner 
girls  in  the  sewing  and  millinery  classes  have  one  period  each  week 
in  drawing.  This  art  work  is  closely  connected  with  sewing  and 
millinery. 

Instruction  in  salesmanship  is  given  to  girls  from  the  retail  stores. 
The  course  consists  of  practical  lessons  in  business  arithmetic,  in- 
cluding sales-slip  practice  and  cash  accounts;  textiles,  including 
cotton,  flax,  silk,  and  wool  from  raw  material  to  finished  product; 
color  and  design,  including  color  combinations  as  to  counter  and 
dress;  and  salesmanship,  including  care  of  stock,  approach,  analysis 
of  sale,  closing  sale,  courtesy,  demonstration  sale.  This  work  is 
plainly  of  great  vocational  value. 

Thus,  I  have  attempted  to  indicate  the  directions  in  which  the 
Cincinnati  compulsory  continuation  schools  have  developed  and  have 
seemed  to  be  of  vocational  significance.    To  bring  the  story  up  to 
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date  and  to  complete  the  tale,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  legisla- 
ture, at  its  session  in  the  spring  of  1913,  changed  the  statutes  re^rd- 
ing  school  attendance  and  child  labor  in  such  a  manner  as  practically 
to  eliminate  the  field  of  the  compulsory  continuation  school.  The 
new  law  makes  it  necessary  for  boys  to  remain  in  school  until  their 
fifteenth  birthday  and  girls  until  their  sixteenth.  This  leaves  subject 
to  the  old  unchanged  continuation-school  law  only  those  boys  at  work 
between  15  and  16  who  have  not  finished  the  eighth  grade.  How- 
ever, under  an  interpretation  of  the  attorney  general,  which  con- 
strues as  valid  all  age  and  schooling  certificates  issued  before  the 
new  law  went  into  effect  last  August,  all  children  thus  at  work  and 
subject  to  the  law  are  attending  continuation  classes.  These,  with 
the  boys  already  referred  to  as  now  subject  to  compulsory  attend- 
ance, are  the  pupils  with  whom  the  work  described  is  carried  oil 
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A.    HOW  SHALL  WE  STUDY  THE  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE 
PURPOSES  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ? 

Chables  R.  RicUABDS, 
Director  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York  dtp. 

Of  late  years  a  large  number  of  investigations  or  surveys  have 
had  for  their  purpose  the  development  of  data  upon  which  to  for- 
mulate measures  of  vocational  education.  The  results  obtained  by 
many  of  these  surveys  have  not  seemed  commensurate  with  their 
expense,  nor,  on  occasions,  with  their  pretensions.  Their  frequent 
weakness  has  been  that  the  data  obtained  have  not  been  of  a  nature 
capable  of  interpretation  in  definite  educational  terms.  The  present 
paper  represents  an  attempt  to  present  principles  and  lines  of  in- 
vestigation that  may  be  turned  to  immediate  practical  account.  Its 
distinct  purpose  is  to  formulate  lines  of  inquiry  and  enable  data  to 
be  obtained  upon  which  desirable  relations  of  vocational  instruction 
to  a  community  or  an  industry  may  be  accurately  determined. 

If  we  analyze  the  relation  of  education  to  industrial  workers,  we 
are  likely  to  find  that  in  each  industry  there  is  one  of  three  ways 
by  which  the  welfare  of  the  workers  in  that  particular  industry 
may  best  be  promoted:  First,  their  industrial  efficiency  may  be  im- 
proved either  as  regards  skill  or  technical  knowledge ;  second,  their 
general  education  may  be  extended ;  third,  opportunities  for  physi- 
cal and  mental  recreation  and  stimulation  may  be  offered  them, 
whereby  the  monotony  of  automatic  tasks  may  be  relieved  and  the 
narrowing  or  cramping  influences  surrounding  the  daily  work  may 
be  neutralized. 

It  is  evident  that  only  the  first  of  these  divisions  constitutes  the 
field,  in  any  strict  sense,  of  vocational  education.  The  other  two 
lines  may  be  equally  valuable  and  important  to  the  well-being  of 
the  workers  under  certain  conditions,  but  they  do  not  constitute  in 
a  strict  sense  vocational  education.  One  is  concerned  with  the  ex- 
tension of  general  education,  perhaps  under  many  conditions  the 
most  needed  and  helpful  influence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear.  The 
other  represents  a  field  of  activities  of  great  importance  in  large 
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numbers  of  factory  and  mill  trades  where  the  conditions  are  sudi 
that  a  combination  of  physically  recreative  and  mentally  stimulating 
experiences  are  the  most  important  benefit  that  can  be  brought  into 
the  lives  of  young  workers. 

Before  beginning  any  survey  intended  to  develop  a  program  of 
vocational   instruction,   it   is   evident  that   substantial    indications 
should  be  present  pointing  to  opportunities  along  the  first  division. 
Such  evidence  should  indicate,  first  of  all,  that  there  is  large  need 
in  the  industries  of  the  community  under  consideration  for  further 
skill  or  technical  knowledge  that  can  not  be  entirely  supplied  in 
commercial  practice,  and  furthermore  that  this  need  is  worth  sup- 
plying.   To  be  specific,  we  should  know  whether  considerable  diffi- 
culty exists  in  obtaining  efficient  workers;  whether  the  industries 
represented  are  of  sufficiently  high  grade  to  afford  adequate  employ- 
ment that  insures  a  fair  standard  of  living.    Besides  these  facts  ve 
should  know  certain  things  as  to  the  general  industrial  situation  in 
the  community,  such  as  the  proportion  of  industrial  workers  to  the 
total  population;  the  status  of  the  community  and  its  social  attitude 
toward  industrial  work;  the  situation  as  regards  variety  and  con- 
centration of  industries;  racial  traditions  as  regards  the  use  of  the 
child  as  an  income  asset ;  the  habit  of  the  conmiunity  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  educational  opportunities;  whether  the  industries  concerned 
represent  on  the  whole  healthful  occupations;  whether  they  repre- 
sent on  the  whole  industries  that  from  the  civic  and  social  stand- 
point are  desirable  to  encourage. 

To  obtain  such  an  outlook  might  require  a  preliminary  survey.  If 
so,  the  methods  and  conclusions  of  such  an  inquiry  should  be  based 
upon  its  particular  purpose  and  should  be  thoroughly  distincti^ 
from  investigations  of  ihe  type  to  be  hereafter  considered,  ^whidh 
aim  to  develop  data  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of  a  constructive  prograoL 

As  a  result  of  such  a  preliminary  outlook  upon  the  situation  ^ 
should  be  able  to  determine  roughly  whether  the  prospects  for  thi 
introduction  of  vocational  education  becoming  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity are  such  as  to  justify  an  intimate  investigation  of  the  c<Mn 
munity's  industries. 

Before  attempting  to  formulate  the  lines  of  such  an  inquiry  i 
may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  propositions  submitted  are  basei 
upon  the  assumption  that  our  main  progress  in  vocational  eduoi 
tion  is  to  be  made  by  adapting  instruction  to  the  specific  needs  <i 
different  industries  rather  than  by  setting  up  general  types  of  voci 
tional  instruction  and  inviting  workers  or  would-be  workers  ix>  coi 
form  thereto.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  an  investigation  th 
aims  at  direct  constructive  results  from  the  educational  side  sbou 
address  itself  to  the  study  of  each  of  the  important  industries 
types  of  industry  represented  in  the  community. 
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The  first  effort  of  such  an  mvestigation  would  thea  endeavor  to 
ascertain  whether  the  industrial  efficiency  of  those  engaged  .in  any 
industry  or  those  intending  to  enter  the  industry  may  be  improved 
either  as  regards  skill  or  technical  knowledge.  In  order  to  develop 
the  lines  of  such  an  inquiry,  the  following  analysis  may  be  of  service : 
In  general  there  are  two  aspects  to  every  industry:  (a)  The  purely 
manipulative  side,  that  is,  skill  or  dexterity,  which  may  be  denoted 
by  S ;  and  (6)  the  technical  side,  consisting  of  knowledge  or  informa- 

f         tion,  which  may  be  called  T.    The  efficiency  of  a  worker  may  be 

^        expressed   by    the   equation  E=S+T.     Different    industries    vary 

^        greatly  as  to  the  amount  of  these  two  elements  needed  to  secure  effi- 

rr.       ciency.    The  following  different  cases  and  intermediate  conditions 

ti       standout: 

niV  (a)  Both  skill  and  knowledge  are  needed. 

bef.  (6)  Skill  is  needed,  but  not  technical  knowledge. 

iliu  (g)  Technical  knowledge  is  needed,  but  not  skill. 

fo:ii  (d)  Neither  skill  nor  technical  knowledge  is  needed  except  in  a 

soi      very  low  degree. 

rietiL  Not  only  does  the  need  for  the  two  elements  vary  greatly  in  the 

tljf  Q      different  industries,  but  the  opportimities  for  acquiring  either  or  both 

uRgi'      ^f  these  elements  in  commercial  practice  are  a  matter  of  great 

^tries'?'     variation. 

j^^j^if         Under  (a)  we  may  have  three  sets  of  typical  conditions:  (1)  In 

ijj  ^     which  the  worker  can  obtain  both  skill  and  requisite  technical  knowl- 
edge in  regular  employment;  (2)  in  which  he  can  acquire  skill,  but 

^gg,     not  technical  knowledge;    (3)   in  which  he  can  obtain  technical 

4addi    knowledge,  but  not  skill. 
n  |j        Under  (6)  there  are  represented  two  typical  conditions:  (1)  In 

^  -y^    which  the  learner  can  obtain  skill  in  regular  practice;  (2)  in  which 

'  ^^jjj    he  can  not. 

,    -^       Under  (c)  likewise  there  are  two  typical  conditions:  (1)  In  which 
^^.    technical  knowledge  can  be  acquired;   (2)  in  which  it  can  not  be 

^  frUflC  obtained. 

^\    [^       This  classification  represents  extreme  typical  conditions,  between 

*^^^  which  are  to  be  found  intermediate  stages. 

From  this  analysis  follows  the  first  line  of  the  proposed  inquiry : 
ica  ail         i^  jg  gj^ii  ^y,  teckmcal  knowledge^  or  hoth^  needed  for  efficiency 

^  ,  I  and  progress  in  the  industry  f 
vocatifflB'       jj  g^^  ^^^  ^^  gj^jj  Yy^  obtained  under  conditions  of  regular  em- 

i  s^  plojrment?  and  (6)  can  technical  knowledge  required  be  so  obtained? 
iwl  typ^  As  a  result  of  these  lines  of  inquiry  it  would  be  found,  for  example, 
be  ^^\  that  both  skill  and  technical  knowledge  are  needed  in  the  industry. 
investi?  j^  would  also  be  found,  however,  that  in  many  industries  under  usual 
itioDal  ^^  conditions  the  requisite  skill  may  be  obtained  in  practical  work,  but 
rtant  'd^ 
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that  the  technical  knowledge  required  for  progress  and  full  efficiency 
may  not  be  readily  obtained.  This  would  indicate  that  in  such  indus- 
tries organized  school  instruction  along  technical  lines  may  b©  of 
service.  Again,  it  would  develop  that  skill  represents  the  important 
element  in  efficiency  and  that  technical  knowledge  is  of  small  account. 
In  many  industries  the  requisite  skill  can  not  be  obtained  under  usual 
conditions  of  actual  practice.  Here  again  it  is  indicated  that  the 
school  may  have  a  possible  place  in  the  training  on  the  manipulative 
side. 

Further  to  determine  the  exact  needs  of  school  instruction,  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  inquiry  are  desirable : 

2.  Opportvmtiea  represented  hy  the  industry, — Opportunity  as 
shown  by  (a)  relative  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  upper  and 
in  the  lower  stages  of  the  industry;  (6)  average  wages  in  the  upper 
and  in  the  lower  grades;  {c)  proportion  of  new  employees  each  year 
as  compared  to  the  total  number  of  employees;  {d)  intermittence  or 
steadiness  of  the  industry;  {e)  number  of  departments  or  kinds  of 
work  represented  in  the  industry. 

3.  Ways  in  wMch  the  industry  is  recruited. — ^Recruiting  as  shown 
under  the  following  conditions:  (a)  Difficulty  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing efficient  workers.  (&)  How  are  high-grade  workers  recruited,  by 
promotions  from  below  or  by  direct  employment?  (c)  Are  un- 
trained beginners  wanted  by  employers?  (d)  Different  ways  in 
which  beginners  enter  the  occupation,  (e)  Average  wage  at  which 
beginners  enter  the  occupation;  preferred  age  from  employers' 
standpoint.  (/)  Percentage  of  those  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age  entering  during  one  year,  (ff)  Percentage  of  those  between 
16  and  18  years  of  age  entering  during  one  year.  (A)  Average 
amount  of  general  school  training  represented  by  beginners,  (i)  Are 
the  wages  small  at  first,  growing  slowly  to  high,  or  are  they  compar- 
atively large  at  first  but  with  small  rate  of  increase?  (j)  Percentage 
of  beginners  leaving  in  the  space  of  one  year,  (k)  Percentage  re- 
maining in  low-paid  work  at  end  of  six  years,  (l)  Percentage  ad- 
vanced to  skilled  or  responsible  work  at  higher  wages  at  end  of  six 
years. 

4.  In  what  ways  do  workers  obtain  traimingf — (a)  Have  all  be- 
ginners opportunities  to  learn  more  than  one  operation  or  kind  of 
work?  (6)  Are  there  opportunities  later  on  for  those  showing 
ability  to  change  from  one  department  to  another?  (<?)  Is  the  occu- 
pation open  at  the  top  for  all  beginners  with  requisite  ability?  (rf) 
Does  the  worker  receive  any  instruction  or  training  from  the  «n- 
ployer?  {e)  Is  there  an  apprenticeship  system?  (/)  What  per- 
centage of  all  young  beginners  are  apprenticed  ? 

5.  Qualities  deTnamded  in  a  worker, — Strength,  endurance,  intelli- 
gence, quickness^  accuracy,  dexterity,  carefulness,  artistic  feeling. 
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6.  Conditions  under  which  the  work  is  performed, — {a)  Does  the 
-work  involve  any  peculiar  physical  or  nervous  strain  or  present 
peculiarly  unhealthy  conditions ?  (6)  Are  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  the  work  such  as  to  stimulate  the  intelligence  of  workers  or  such 
as  to  narrow  and  restrict  their  growth?  {c)  Are  the  influences  sur- 
rounding the  work  morally  deteriorating? 

7.  Relations  of  occupation  to  school  trairdng. — {a)  Is  the  industry 
hampered  by  lack  of  Imowledge  or  training  on  the  part  of  beginners? 
(6  )  Is  general  school  training  beyond  the  "  working-paper  "  grade  of 
value  for  success  in  the  occupation?  (<?)  Is  general  school  training 
beyond  graduation  from  grammar  school  of  advantage?  {d)  Is  a 
complete  high-school  education  of  advantage?  {e)  Is  industrial- 
school  training  in  any  form  an  advantage?  (/)  If  either  general 
or  vocational  training  is  an  important  advantage,  just  what  kind  of 
training  is  most  necessary  for  efficiency?  (1)  General  knowledge, 
(2)  industrial  and  economic  intelligence,  (3)  specialized  technical 
knowledge,  or  (4)  manipulative  skill?  {g)  Would  such  instruction 
be  most  helpful  if  obtained  before  entrance  upon  the  occupation  or 
after? 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  outlined  it  should  be  possible  to 
determine  first  of  all  whether  the  situation  in  the  particular  industry 
is  such  as  to  make  school  instruction  in  some  form  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  added  efficiency;  that  is,  whether  the  industry 
requires  some  form  of  skilled  or  technical  knowledge  that  is  not 
readily  or  satisfactorily  obtained  under  conditions  of  regular  work. 
Second,  granted  that  this  need  is  indicated,  the  investigation  should 
allow  us  to  determine  whether  the  industry  represents  economic,  sani- 
tary, and  other  conditions  that  justify  the  community  in  providing 
means  to  assist  its  workers.  Third,  the  investigation  should  indi- 
cate with  some  degree  of  definiteness  what  type  of  vocational  school 
work  is  best  adapted  for  serving  the  industry;  that  is,  whether  an 
all-day  preparatory  trade  school  dealing  with  pupils  before  entrance 
into  the  industry  or  part-time  day  classes  or  evening  classes  is  needed 
and  to  what  kind  of  subject  matter  such  classes  should  address  them- 
selves. Furthermore,  if  it  is  desired,  we  should  be  able  to  ascertain 
for  the  industry  in  which  vocational  instruction  is  not  an  indicated 
need  whether  general  school  instruction  or  social- welfare  work  is  an 
important  need  of  the  worker.  Such  data  should  allow  us  to 
ascertain  fairly  well  the  type  of  school  instruction  needed  for  the 
particular  industry. 

To  illustrate  the  way  in  which  such  data  might  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  a  constructive  program,  let  us  examine  two  or  three  typical 
industries. 

Industry  1. — In  this  industry  both  skilled  and  technical  knowledge 
are  required  for  efficiency.    The  requisite  skill  is  obtainable  und' 
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conditions  of  practical  work,  but  not  the  .technical  knowledge.  The 
possibility  of  outside  school  instruction  to  supply  this  technical 
knowledge  is  consequently  indicated.  It  is  found  that  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  obtaining  efficient  high-grade  workers;  it  is  also 
found  that  the  industry  presents  adequate  economic  returns;  that 
the  conditions  of  work  are  satisfactory;  and  that  opportunities 
for  advancement  are  open.  It  is  also  found  that  beginners  are  not 
admitted  below  16  years  of  age.  Such  conditions  taken  by  them- 
selves would  indicate  possibilities  for  either  a  preparatory  trade 
school  for  those  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  part-time  day  classes, 
or  evening  classes. 

Further  detailed  study  would  be  necessary  to  determine  whether 
the  required  technical  knowledge  could  be  gained  by  boys  below  16 
years  of  age  in  a  preparatory  trade  school,  and  whether  they  would 
attend  such  a  school;  whether  or  not  the  employers  would  allow 
attendance  on  part-time  day  classes;  and  still  further  consideration 
to  determine  what  type  of  school  would  be  best  fitted  for  this  par- 
ticular condition. 

Industry  2, — ^In  this  industry  skill  is  needed  for  efficiency;  con- 
ditions of  practical  work  do  not  allow  skill  to  be  readily  obtained; 
the  trade  brings  good  returns ;  conditions  of  work  are  satisfactory ; 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  efficient  high-grade  workers; 
opportunities  for  advancement  to  high-grade  work  are  frequent; 
beginners  are  not  taken  below  16  years  of  age.  Such  conditions  indi- 
cate the  possibilities  of  school  instruction  to  supply  training  and 
skill.  The  same  analysis  would  be  necessary.  In  this  case  four  pos- 
sible school  opportunities  are  suggested — a  preparatory  trade  school 
for  those  from  14  to  16  years  of  age ;  a  trade  school  for  those  above  16; 
part-time  day  classes ;  evening  classes.  Further  investigation  would 
be  necessary  to  determine  whether  sufficient  skill  to  meet  the  case 
could  be  given  in  a  preparatory  trade  school;  whether  young  boys 
below  16  would  attend  such  a  school;  whether  they  would  attend  a 
school  for  a  sufficient  period  after  reaching  16  years  of  age;  and 
whether  or  not  the  employers  would  allow  attendance  on  part-time 
day  classes.  Still  further  consideration  would  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine what  type  of  school  would  be  best  fitted  for  this  particular 
condition. 

Ind/ustry  S. — ^In  this  industry  skill  is  needed,  but  little  technical 
knowledge.  Difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  efficient  high-grade 
skilled  workers;  wages  of  high-grade  workers  are  good;  conditions 
of  workers  fairly  satisfactory;  opportunities  for  obtaining  skill 
needed  for  advancement  are  small;  beginners  enter  in  large  i^um- 
bers  at  14  to  16  years  of  age  and  obtain  fair  wages.  Such  conditions 
indicate  the  possibility  of  a  day  preparatory  school  with  short-term 
courses,  part-time  classes,  or  evening  classes.  Further  study  would 
be  needed  to  determine  the  type  best  fitted. 
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If  the  need  for  general  education  or  for  social  welfare  work  is  to 
be  looked  into,  the  investigation  should  give  at  least  primary  indi- 
cations on  this  side — if,  for  instance,  the  industry  presents  need  for 
but  little  skill  or  technical  knowledge,  but  presents  fair  returns  in 
the  upper  grades,  to  which  advancement  can  be  made  through  ex- 
perience ;  if  the  conditions  of  work  as  far  as  health  and  growth  are 
concerned  are  satisfactory;  if  beginners  are  entered  at  14  years  of 
age — at  the  working-paper  stage.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  extension  of  general  education  will  be  of  important 
benefit  to  the  workers.  This  would  be  doubly  true  of  conditions 
similar  to  those  just  mentioned,  but  under  which  the  line  of  advance^ 
ment  was  very  restricted,  and  juvenile  workers,  although  employed 
in  large  numbers,  would  find  employment  only  for  short  periods. 

Furthermore,  such  an  investigation  would  reveal  conditions  in 
which  little  skill  or  technical  knowledge  is  required;  in  which,  al- 
though the  opportunity  for  advancement  to  fair  wages  is  present,  the 
work  is  concerned  with  such  a  narrow  range  of  operations  in  connec- 
tion with  automatic  machinery  that  the  daily  routine  is  monotonous 
and  deadening  in  its  effect.  The  study  of  such  conditions  of  industry 
would  very  probably  point  to  the  provision  of  physical  and  social 
recreation  as  the  greatest  benefit  that  could  be  conferred  upon 
workers. 


B.— HOW  SHALL  WE  STUDY  THE  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE 
PURPOSES  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  ? 

Prof.  Frank  M.  Leavitt, 
University  of  OtUcagOj  Chicago,  III. 

Since  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance  are  generally 
recognized  as  two  phases  of  the  great  economic  and  social  movement 
to  improve  the  condition  of  those  who  form  the  base  of  the  human 
pyramid  which  we  call  civilization,  it  may  be  asked,  when  the  ques- 
tion "How  shall  we  study  an  industry  for  purposes  of  vocational 
education?"  has  been  answered,  whether  there  will  remain  anything 
to  be  said  from  the  point  of  view  of  vocational  guidance. 

If  there  be  any  distinction  between  the  two  viewpoints,  it  is  be- 
cause the  movement,  as  already  noted,  is  both  economic  and  social, 
and  because  vocational  education  might  possibly  be  expected  to 
emphasize  its  economic  phases,  and  vocational  guidance  certainly 
should  emphasize  its  social  features.  It  is  possible  to  think  of  voca- 
tional education  as  having  for  its  purpose  the  salvation  of  our  indus- 
trial system  and  the  maintenance  of  our  commercial  supremacy,  but 
vocational  guidance  must  have  as  its  chief  purpose  the  salvation  of 
the  lives  and  the  ideals  of  the  Nation's  workers. 

The  two  are  not  necessarily  antagonistic,  but  the  energy  which 
impels  ?aQli  wovemwt  is  likely  to  be  drawn  from  a  somewhat  differ- 
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ent  source.    For  this  reason,  if  we  study  an  industry  from  the  j>aint 
of  view  of  vocational  guidance,  it  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  a  modification  of  existing  conditions  and  methods  in  the 
industry  quite  as  much  as  to  secure  a  modification  of  the  cooditioii^ 
and  methods  of  education.    It  is  well  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  vocational  guidance,  when  carried  out  in  a  comprehensive,  pur- 
poseful, and  scientific  way,  may  force  upon  industry  many  modifica- 
tions which  will  be  good  not  only  for  the  childreyi  but  equally  for 
the  industry. 

For  example,  we  hear  much  about  a  "minimum  wage*"      It  is 
frequently  contended  that  the  minimum  wage  should  be  at    least 
a  living  wage.    But  this  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  always  had,  and  always  shall  have,  children  who  are 
only  partly  self-supporting  because  they  are  in  that  transition  stage 
between  the  period  of  dependence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of   fuU 
responsibility  for  one's  own  maintenance,  on  the  other.     What  is 
radically  wrong  in  the  present  situation  is  that  children  so  often 
are  obliged  to  work,  and  work  intensely,  for  the  full  adult  working 
period,  and  are  given  for  their  services  a  wage  only  sufficient  for 
part  support.    When  children  work  part  time  only,  and  when  the 
remaining  hours  are  spent  as  children  should  spend  them  in  recrea- 
tion and  study,  we  shall  hear  less  about  a  minimum  wage  for  minors. 
And  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  child-employing  industry  which 
is  forced  to  adjust  itself  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  children  in 
respect  to  hours  of  labor  will  inevitably  gain  by  such  adjustment. 

The  point  I  would  try  to  make  is  this,  that  in  studying  an  indus- 
try from  the  point  of  view  of  vocational  guidance,  we  should  try 
to  ascertain  what  the  possibilities  are  for  reorganizing  its  methods 
of  employing  minors,  and  to  show  how  such  modification  may  re- 
sult in  common  advantage,  both  to  the  industry  and  to  the  industrial 
worker.  Vocational  guidance  will  not  hesitate  to  demand  such 
modification  merely  because  the  industry  is  rich  and  powerful  and  the 
child  relatively  poor  and  weak.  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  lay  hands 
on  industry  in  the  name  of  education  when  we  have  already  laid  hands 
on  the  school  in  the  name  of  industry? 

In  studying  the  characteristics  of  the  various  industries  in  order 
to  determine  what  are  the  "  good  "  industries,  we  are  told  that  a 
"  good  "  industry  is  one  in  which  there  are  clearly  defined  lines  of 
progress  from  the  lowliest  "  job  "  up  to  some  of  the  prominent  re-  , 
sponsible  positions  in  the  organization,  thus  providing  incentive  for 
both  work  and  study.  In  studying  an  industry  from  the  guidance 
point  of  view,  it  is  essential  that  we  stand  between  the  schod  and 
the  industry  and  look  in  both  directions — forward  into  the  shop 
and  backward  into  the  school  life  of  the  child.    We  must  be  able  to 
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say,  eventually,  that  such  and  such  experiences  gained  in  the  last 
3^ear  or  two  of  the  child's  school  life  have  rendered  the  first  year 
or  two  of  his  vocational  life  more  efficient  and  progressive  than  some 
other  type  of  school  work.  In  order  to  do  this  it  will  be  necessary,  not 
only  to  improve  immensely  the  nature  of  our  school  records,  but  to 
establish  the  right  to  exercise  some  sort  of  community  control  and 
supervision  of  working  minors,  so  that  records  of  the  early  voca- 
tional years  may  also  be  preserved.  It  is  only  by  taking  the  late 
school  records,  together  with  the  early  vocational  records,  and  by 
considering  them  as  a  whole,  as  a  continuous  experience,  that  valu- 
able conclusions  can  be  reached  and  the  industry  be  truly  "  studied.*' 

It  is  quite  dear  that  all  this  will  take  time  and  that  the  process 
can  not  produce  immediate  results,  biit  beginnings  can  be  made  now ; 
and  we  should  remember  that  the  project  upon  which  we  are  engaged 
is  one  that  will  last  indefinitely,  advancing  by  slow  growth  from 
within  rather  than  by  superficial  accretion. 

Since  any  plan  for  giving  vocational  guidance  involves  the  cooper- 
tition  of  parent,  teacher,  and  employer,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
modifications  will  be  brought  about  not  only  in  the  school  but  also  in 
the  home  and  in  the  shop.  It  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  employer  may  be  brought  to  see  the  advantage  of  making  the 
early  vocational  experience  educative  as  that  the  teacher  shall  be  in- 
duced to  give  the  later  school  experiences  a  real  vocational  flavor. 
In  the  problem  of  making  a  better  adjustment  between  the  child,  the 
educational  methods,  and  the  vocational  demands,  we  shall  certainly 
find  that  the  characteristics  of  childhood  are  more  fundamental  and 
changeless  than  are  the  characteristics  of  our  industrial  systems  or 
of  our  school  organizations.  The  "  factory  system,"  which  is  giving 
us  most  of  our  difficult  problems  in  the  industrial  education  move- 
ment, has  evolved  its  important  features  within  200  years ;  our  mod- 
ern school  has  its  roots  in  an  educational  tradition  of  perhaps  four 
Centuries;  the  characteristics  of  childhood  are  the  same  now  as  ages 
ago.  They  are  constant^ — one  might  say  eternal — ^while,  by  compari- 
son, the  "  systems  "  of  education  and  of  industry  are  but  transitory. 

The  child  needs  for  his  complete  development  play,  study,  and 
work.  We  can  not  improve  matters  materially  by  "  saving "  him 
from  work  until  he  is  16  or  18,  for,  sls  Prof.  Ely  has  pointed  out, 
the  problem  of  child  idleness  is  a  far  more  serious  one  in  the  United 
States  to-day  than  is  the  problem  of  child  labor.  So  we  must  "  save," 
that  is  to  say,  "  improve  "  the  work,  and  whatever  may  be  of  im- 
portance in  studying  an  industry  from  the  point  of  view  of  vocational 
education,  from  the  point  of  view  of  vocational  guidance  the  prime 
factor  will  always  be  the  child,  whose  rights  will  be  placed  far  above 
those  of  property  or  the  dictates  of  educational  tradition. 
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A.— THE  ROUND  TABLE  QUESTION  BOX. 

Presiding  Officer,  Prof.  J.  M.  Telleen, 
Ccue  School  of  Applied  Sciences,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Question  1. — ^What  should  be  the  relation  of  vocational  guidance  to  employment 

agencies? 

Ms.  Henby  D.  Hatch,  Chicago :  In  this  country  we  have  very  much  to  learn 
from  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  In  that  city  there  Is  a  very  vital  connection  be- 
tween the  educational  information  department,  which  practically  works  out  the 
vocational  adjustment  problem,  and  the  employment  department 

Under  the  Parliamentary  act  of  1910  it  was  made  possible  for  boards  of 
education  to  expend  public  funds  in  Scotland,  and  later  in  England,  for  the 
establishment  of  vocation  bureaus  Afterwards  the  board  of  trade  labor  ex- 
change  made  it  possible  to  establish  juvenile  departments,  and  now  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  three  different  forms  of  cooperation  exist.  In  my 
judgment  the  type  found  in  Edinburgh  is  the  wisest,  where  there  Is  a  combi- 
nation of  both  functions,  the  juvenile  department  of  the  board  of  trade  labor 
exchange  and  the  educational  Information  department  in  the  board  of  educa- 
tion offices,  both  under  board  of  education  supervision  and  direct  control. 

Miss  Lillian  Kane,  Hartford,  Conn. :  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  special  problem 
of  placement  from  my  experience  in  Hartford.  When  I  went  to  Hartford  to 
start  vocational  guidance  work  there  was  no  vocational  education  at  all.  The 
children  were  leaving  school  by  the  thousands  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
and  entering  any  industry  they  happened  to  find.  We  found  by  investigating 
in  Hartford  th^t  placement  is  needed  for  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16. 

Vocational  guidance  is  too  loose  a  scheme ;  that  Is,  you  can  advise  a  child  to 
enter  a  vocation,  but  you  must  define  exactly  the  place  for  him  to  get  the  right 
guidance.  Placement  work  is  necessary,  but  it  can  not  be  done  legitimately  by 
the  public-school  system  until  there  Is  a  thoroughgoing  system  of  continuation 
schools. 

Chaibman  Telleen  :  There  is  a  rather  interesting  phase  In  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, where  they  have  made  provisions  for  an  employment  bureau  in  connection 
with  which  vocational  guidance  will  be  taken  up.  It  is  felt  that  vocational 
guidance  must  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  employment  or  placement. 

Mr.  Gustav  Blumenthal,  Washington,  D.  O. :  An  employment  agency  can  not 
have  much  to  do  at  present  with  vocational  guidance.  Most  of  the  vocational 
agencies  which  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  started  in  Buffalo, 
Minneapolis,  and  New  York  have  to  do  altogether  with  boys  who  have  already 
been  through  school. 

Vocational  guidance  should  have  its  start  in  the  schools  before  the  children 
attain  the  age  of  14  years  and  require  employment.  For  the  last  three  years  I 
have  practiced  In  America  a  kind  of  vocational  employment  work,  but  it  was 
not  actually  to  find  positions  for  people;  It  was  rather  to  size  up  what  they  were 
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actually  capable  of  doing.  We  have  recently  started  a  Tocational  buzeaa  is 
Washington,  D.  G.  The  chamber  of  commerce,  the  board  of  txade;  and  Uk 
manufacturers*  association  have  no  other  purpose  in  this  enterprise  than  to 
find  work  for  high-school  boys  and  girls  in  Washington  when  they  leave  sctooL 

Mb.  Edwin  6.  Cooley,  Chicago:  They  have  a  most  practical  bureau  in  tie 
city  of  Edinburgh.    In  the  building  on  Castle  Terrace  the  organizer  ot  contioiB* 
tlon  schools  has  his  own  office,  and  in  the  next  room  the  man  at  tlie  liead  cf 
the  labor  bureau  has  his  office,  and  this  serves  as  a  clearing  lionse  for  the 
employment  of  youthful  people  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.     The    educationftl 
organizer  receives  from  men  and  women  in  charge  of  schools  a  list  of  those 
who  are  going  to  be  free  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  seek  employment  under  the 
law,  being  14  years  of  age.    He  knows  whether  they  are  going  to  stay  In  school 
or  whether  they  are  going  out.    If  they  are  going  to  leave,  they  are  reported  to 
this  organizer  of  the  continuation  schoola     Information  is  filed    witli  him 
about  these  boys  and  girls  as  to  their  physical  and  mental  characteristics— 
whether  their  eyes  are  good,  whether  their  lungs  are  good,  whether  tbey  are 
stupid  or  intelligent,  industrious  or  lazy.    Any  general  information  that  can  be 
made  available  is  all  at  hand  in  this  organizer's  office. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  doorway  is  the  application  of  the  employer  stating 
what  he  wants — a  cari)enter's  apprentice,  a  plumber's  apprentice,  or  whatever 
it  may  be. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  organizer  each  year,  shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
schools,  to  call  the  students  in  with  their  parents  for  a  meeting,  at  which  he. 
the  teachers,  the  parents,  and  the  members  of  a  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  board  of  education,  representing  various  trades,  all  talk  with  these  boys  and 
girls,  to  ascertain  what  wages  are  paid  and  how  many  positions  there  are  to  fill. 
Then,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  students  make  their  applications  to  the 
educational  organizer,  stating  what  they  would  like  to  do.    On  the  other  side 
of  that  application  is  placed  the  Information  as  to  what  is  available.    The  work 
is  carried  on  in  a  very  systematic  and  careful  manner.    As  soon  as  a  boy  or  a 
girl  enters  upon  employment,  the  continuation  school  organizer  knows  it;  the 
child  is  called  in ;  and  full  information  is  obtained  concerning  his  employment 
The  system  is  working  admirably  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

Question  2. — At  what  period  of  the  school  woric  should  vocationid  ^daaee  be 

begun? 

Mr.  Jesse  B.  Davis,  Grand  Rapids:  It  just  happens  that  we  begin  with  the 
seventh  grade  in  Grand  Rapids.    That  does  not  mean  that  we  believe  that  this  is 
the  place  where  it  necessarily  should  be  begun.    We  have  not  tried  to  get  at  it  from 
that  point  of  view.    It  is  a  matter  of  evolution.    We  began  the  work  in  the  high 
school  and  have  worked  it  back  to  this  point,  and  as  so  much  of  our  work  is  in  a 
condition  of  experimentation,  this  is  about  the  only  answer  I  can  make  to  the 
question.    In  other  words,  so  far  as  this  formal  study  of  the  problem  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  is  concerned,  we  feel  that  the  seventh  grade  is  about  as  early  as  it  is 
practicable;  but  others  may  have  had  experience  in  beginning  it  before  the        | 
seventh  grade. 

There  is  some  work  in  broadening  the  vision  of  the  pupils  that  might  perhaps 
be  done  earlier — industrial  excursions,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  but  so  t&r  we 
have  not  attempted  to  do  anything  by  way  of  formal  instruction  earlier  than  the 
seventh  grade. 

Mas.  Wills,  Hartford,  Ck>nn. :  In  the  State  of  Connecticut  nearly  70  per 
cent  of  the  children  have  left  school  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  There- 
fore, if  you  begin  vocational  guidance  in  the  seventh  grade,  it  would  oaly 
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touch  a  few  of  the  children  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  14  to  go  to  work. 
We  think,  in  Hartford,  that  vocational  guidance  should  begin  just  as  early 
as  possible. 

Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  what  some  of  you  mean  by  vocational  guid- 
ance in  the  lower  grades  of  school,  but  to  me  it  would  mean  the  study  of 
aptitudes,  such  as  the  teacher  can  make  from  daily  association  with  the 
child.  Possibly  an  illustration  would  be  of  moi«  interest  I  know  of  a 
little  apprenticeship  school  for  machinists  in  a  small  town  in  Connecticut, 
where  they  take  boys  in  at  the  age  of  16;  and  the  director  of  that  school 
told  me  that  within  three  months  40  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  discharged  as 
not  having  the  aptitude  for  becoming  expert  machinists.  There  the  special 
requirement  is  that  a  boy  should  have  the  correct  eye  for  proportion  and 
direction.  Without  that  qualification  he  can  never  be  an  expert  machinist. 
As  I  say,  the  director  informed  me  that  the  boys  go  in  at  the  age  of  16  and 
that  40  per  cent  of  th^n  are  found  to  be  misfita  Now,  that  should  be 
found  out  by  the  teacher  in  the  school  long  before  the  child  is  14  years  of 
age.    To  me  what  is  meant  by  vocational  guidance  is  the  study  of  aptitude. 

Mb.  F.  p.  Goodwin,  Cincinnati:  A  few  of  us  in  Cincinnati  have  been  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  trying  something  in  the  way  of  vocational  guid- 
ance with  that  class  of  pupils  whom  we  may  call  prevocartlonists — those  pupils 
who  perhaps  are  behind  in  their  course^  whom  we  are  already  putting  or 
expect  to  put  in  prevocational  work,  largely  manual  in  character,  and  who 
will  spend  at  least  half  of  their  time  in  school  and  the  other  half  in  em- 
ployment. We  have  not  attempted  this  yet,  but  we  have  come  to  believe,  as 
has  just  been  said,  that  a  good  deal  could  be  done  through  the  study  of 
aptitude. 

I  am  willing  to  go  further  as  a  suggestion  for  an  experiment  and  to  urge  that 
a  considerable  body  of  information  should  be  given  pupils  of  that  class  con- 
cerning the  various  trades  which  may  be  open  to  them,  so  that  the  child 
himself  will  be  giving  some  consideration  to  the  question  of  what  his  life  career 
shall  be.  I  should  add  in  that  connection  that  in  my  judgment  there  should  be 
a  strong  contrast  in  the  child's  mind  between  the  two  classes  of  occupations  he 
may  enter — the  blind-alley  trade  and  the  trade  which  opens  up  a  career  instead 
of  simply  a  fair  living  at  the  beginning. 

BlB.  Henby  D.  Hatch,  Chicago.  Two  points  occur  to  me  in  this  connection — 
one  as  to  the  relation  of  the  charts  which  Dr.  Ayres  has  exhibited^  and  the 
other  in  connection  with  what  has  just  been  said.  Dr.  Ayres  very  distinctly 
showed  that  the  sixth  grade  and  those  below  it  contain  half  of  the  pupils  who 
leave  school.  If  you  begin  in  the  seventh  grade  to  look  after  the  vocational 
adjustment  problems  of  these  children  you  leave  more  than  half  of  them  out 
of  any  consideration  whatever,  and  perhaps  you  leave  out  of  consideration  that 
half  which  is  most  in  need  of  your  help,  because  the  circumstances  of  those  who 
go  on  with  their  school  work  are  much  more  favorable  to  their  life  outlook 
than  are  the  circumstances  of  those  who  have  dropped  by  the  wayside  in  these 
lower  gradea 

Now,  just  a  word  again  supplementing  what  Mr.  Cooley  has  said  and  adding 
further  to  what  I  suggested  in  reference  to  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  part  of  their 
plan  there  that  when  the  child  is  12  years  of  age,  or  when  he  has  reached  the 
sixth  standard,  corresponding  fairly  well  to  our  sixth  grade,  the  parents  are 
taken  into  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  school  authorities  as  to  the  outlook 
for  future  school  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  child.  If  it  is  the  outlook  of 
the  child  that  he  may  go  on  into  the  higher-grade  schools,  having  completed 

^  See  p.  27f,  for  the  data  on  which  these  charts  were  based. 
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the  sixth  standard,  for  a  two-year  course,  or  a  three-year  course^  or  a  fiye-yttr 
coarse,  leading  evaitually  to  a  certificate  to  the  university,  tli^i  liis  way  H 
clear  through  the  regular  courses  that  have  heen  in  operation  for  a  numba 
of  years;  hut  if  it  is  the  forecast  of  the  parents  that  that  cMld  must  leaTe 
school  at  14,  then  it  is  the  thought  and  arrangemait  of  the  school  authorities 
tn  Edinburgh  to  care  very  carefully  for  the  child  during  these  next  two  yean, 
between  the  age  of  12  and  14,  in  what  are  known  as  the  supplementary  oounei 
in  the  regular  day  school,  courses  which  form  the  first  foundation  of  the 
continuation  school  for  those  that  do  not  get  a  chance  to  accomplisti  tbls  wort 
before  they  leave  school. 

Mb.  Hendebson,  Hammond,  Ind. :  It  seems  to  me  self-evident.  If  we  are  to 
give  the  child  vocational  guidance,  that  we  must  give  it  to  the  cbild  wlSk 
we  have  him  and  not  after  he  is  gone.  If  practically  70  per  cent  of  tlie  childnB 
leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  we  must  get  in  ahead  of  that  time. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me,  however,  that  we  should  accept  this  condition  as  at 
all  needful,  that  of  a  boy  leaving  school  in  the  sixth  grade  at  14  years  of  age; 
or  about  two  years  retarded.  We  had  better  devote  our  attention  to  getting 
that  boy  past  the  sixth  grade  at  the  age  of  14.  If  70  per  cent  of  tbe  diildm 
leave  school  at  the  sixth  grade,  we  would  have  to  begin  at  the  fourth  grade: 
That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  needful  at  all.  We  as  instructors  should  see 
to  it  that  those  children  get  beyond  the  sixth  grade  at  the  age  of  14. 

Question  3. — ^Wbat  metliods  and  agencies  are  needed  for  advising  school  duldm 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  training  indicated  by  vocatiooal 


Miss  Anne  Davis,  Chicago :  We  started  to  work  in  Chicago  a  little  over  three 
years  ago  with  a  private  organization  entirely  outside  of  the  schools.  It  started 
under  the  supervision  of  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  beine^  assigned 
to  the  research  department  of  that  school.  They  were  making  an  Interestinf 
study  at  that  time  of  truant  children  who  were  coming  out  of  the  grammar 
schools,  with  no  one  to  guide  them  or  lead  them  into  any  beginning  Jobs;  and 
in  following  up  the  children  they  found  the  majority  of  them  landed  sooner  or 
later  in  the  Juvenile  court  as  delinquent  boys  and  girls.  They  began  making 
a  study  of  some  of  the  industries  and  some  of  the  Jobs  open  to  boys  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16 ;  and  after  a  few  months  of  experimental  work  they  began 
studying  some  of  the  occupations  and  industries  open  to  girls  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16.  For  nearly  two  years  we  worked 
entirely  outside  of  the  schools.  The  result  was  the  children  that  came  to  us 
were  children  that  had  been  out  of  school  for  some  time.  They  were  children 
who  had  had  anywhere  from  one  to  eight  or  nine  Jobs ;  they  had  drifted  from 
one  blind-alley  occupation  to  another;  and  the  result  was  that  there  was  very 
little  we  could  do  for  them  In  the  way  of  vocational  guidance.  Some  of  them 
had  worked  on  automatic  machines ;  they  could  not  see,  and  we  could  not  make 
them  see,  that  it  was  worth  while  to  enter  a  trade  as  an  apprentice  at  $5  or  $6  a 
week,  when  they  could  earn  $8  or  $9  or  $10  a  week  on  an  automatic  macbine. 
For  that  reason,  as  I  say,  the  result  was  that  we  could  do  very  little  for  these 
boys  and  girls. 

We  saw,  therefore,  that  the  work  ought  to  be  done  In  the  schools;  that  we 
ought  to  catch  these  children  before  their  worldng  certificates  were  issued  and 
before  they  had  a  chance  to  get  into  any  kind  of  employment 

In  March  of  this  year  (1913),  Mra  Young  and  the  board  of  education  very 
kindly  consulted  to  give  us  office  space  in  the  board  of  education  headquarters. 
Notices  were  sent  out  to  the  principals  asking  their  cooperation  and  asking  also 
if  they  would  be  willing  to  send  children  to  us  before  they  Issued  their  working 
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certificates.  Now,  when  a  child  asks  for  a  working  certificate  or  when  a  teacher 
understands  a  child  Is  thinking  of  leaving  school,  the  supervisor  who  has  charge 
of  the  work  nearest  that  school  is  notified ;  the  child  is  seen ;  the  home  is  vis- 
ited and  the  parents  interviewed;  with  the  result  that  we  have  been  able  to 
return  a  good  many  children  to  schooL 

We  found  in  two  or  three  schools  that  it  had  simply  become  a  custom  for  the 
children  to  leave  at  14  years  of  age.  In  response  to  inquiry,  numerous  children 
said,  "  We  are  leaving  school  because  we  are  14  years  old ; "  they  thought  they 
did  not  have  to  go  any  longer.  When  we  held  open  the  opportunities  that  the 
Chicago  schools  are  now  giving  in  the  way  of  vocational  training,  when  they 
heard  of  this  and  of  the  technical  work  in  the  high  schools,  we  found  we  were 
able  to  return  a  large  number  of  these  children  to  school  to  continue  their 
training. 

We  are  doing  a  little  work  in  placement,  of  course,  but  our  main  object  is  to 
get  the  child  back  to  school  and  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  further  training  if 
possible. 

Miss  M.  EbrrH  Campbell,  Cincinnati :  Do  you  think  you  can  get  a  good  idea 
of  the  industries  without  placement  work? 

Miss  Davis  :  No  ;  I  do  not  think  you  can.  We  did  very  little  work  in  place- 
ment at  first  We  find  out,  however,  before  we  place  children  in  these  indus- 
tries, all  we  can  learn  about  the  occupations  and  the  conditions  under  which 
these  children  work,  the  opportunities  open  to  them,  and  the  wages  paid  to 
them.  An  interview  with  an  employer  gives  us  perhaps  a  very  good  idea  of  a 
certain  occupation  or  a  certain  factory  or  a  certain  shop,  but  after  a  child 
has  worked  there  we  are  not  always  convinced  that  the  employer  has  given 
us  a  correct  statement  of  the  conditions  in  that  factory  or  shop. 

Mr.  C.  B.  CoNLEY,  Pittsburgh :  I  should  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers? 

Miss  Davis:  We  have  investigated  about  4,000  shops,  offices,  and  factories 
in  the  city.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  number  we  have 
in  Chicago ;  but  on  the  whole,  especially  since  we  have  started  to  work  in  the 
school,  the  manufacturer  has  been  very  much  interested  in  the  work  we  are 
doing,  and  I  think  we  have  had  very  good  cooperation.  I  might  add  that  we 
have  also  had  very  good  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  unions  in  the  work  we 
are  doing. 

Mb.  Richabds,  Rockford,  111. :  I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  manufacturers  apply 
to  you  for  children? 

Miss  Davis  :  We  do  not  wish  the  employers  to  think  we  are  a  regular  employ- 
ment bureau.  We  try  to  get  that  out  of  their  heads.  Just  before  I  came  away 
an  employer  called  me  up.  He  had  called  up  the  week  before  for  a  boy  to 
fill  a  certain  position  because  we  had  sent  others  to  him  who  had  been  success- 
ful, and  he  told  me  he  wanted  another  boy  Just  like  the  boy  we  had  sent  him 
before.  His  need  was  a  little  more  urgent  than  we  could  supply,  however,  and 
he  called  me  up  to  say  that  our  boy  came  a  day  too  late ;  that  he  hired  another 
boy,  but  was  sorry  he  had  not  waited,  but  that  now  he  wanted  another  boy  and 
he  was  willing  to  wait  until  we  could  send  him  the  right  kind  of  a  boy. 

Mb.  Oonley:  You  stated  that  you  had  the  cooperation  of  the  manufacturer. 
Does  the  manufacturer  take  sufficient  interest  in  your  boys  to  know  how  they 
are  trained?  Have  they  cooperated  with  you  in  any  extent  as  to  the  curricu- 
lum? My  reason  for  asking  that  question  is  this:  So  far  as  I  know  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  has  the  only  school  board  that  has  set  aside  a  sum  of  money 
for  vocational  guidance  We  have  always  been  reaching  out  to  get  the  very 
best  we  could.    If  the  manufacturer,  from  our  view  point,  would  do  his  very 
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best  and  Interest  bimself  in  the  training  of  the  child  as  mncb    as  lie  does  ia 
getting  him,  I  think  it  woold  relieve  oar  work  very  much. 

Miss  Davis  :  We  are  working  at  that  from  another  direction  lo  Clitotgo  bj 
trying  to  got  these  manufacturers  who  employ  boys  who  have  had  little  training 
and  have  had  to  go  to  work  at  an  early  age  to  send  the  boys  to  sctiool  lialf  j 
day  a  week.    There  is  one  company  in  Chicago  sending  20  boys  to  elementair 
schools — ^boys  who  have  not  completed  the  grammar-school  grades — tar  conraes 
in  academic  subjects,  English,  history,  mathematics,  etc.    ,We  are  worUng  from 
that  direction  with  these  boys.    The  majority  of  the  manufacturers  are  inter- 
ested in  their  further  training,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  them  al]  ses 
the  benefit  they  are  going  to  derive  by  giving  the  boys  a  half  day  off  each  week 
to  go- to  school. 

Mb.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Chicago :  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  greatest  -vrork  that 
vocational  agencies  have  done  has  been  to  get  the  children  back  to  school 
Abount  40  per  cent  of  those  who  apply  for  Jobs  are  induced  to  go  back  to  acbwA 
and  continue  their  courses.  Usually,  as  Miss  Davis  has  said,  it  would  be  advls^ 
able  to  suggest  to  these  people  something  that  could  be  done  in  school  to  fur- 
ther the  purpose  the  child  has  in  mind  as  his  life  work,  some  line  of  study  or 
vocational  course  that  can  be  taken  up  in  high  school 

Miss  Davis  :  In  answer  to  Mr.  Conley's  question  as  to  whether  the  basioeas 
men  are  in  cooperation  with  this  work,  I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Raymond 
Booth,  who  represents  the  association  of  commerce  in  cooperatin  with  the 
board  of  education,  state  something  of  the  work  he  is  doing  with  the  bnainesB 
men  of  Chicago. 

Mb.  Raymond  Booth,  Chicago:  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather  healthy  sign 
to  any  community  when  the  business  and  educational  interests  realize  that  their 
interests  in  the  boy  who  leaves  school  or  is  contemplating  leaving  school  are^ 
in  the  last  analysis,  one  and  the  same.  The  Chicago  Association  of  Commeroe 
has  definitely  entered  upon  the  work  of  vocational  guidance  simply  from  the 
business  and  economic  viewpoint. 

Employers  are  generally  heard  complaining  of  the  loss  of  time  and  waste  of 
energy  they  have  in  breaking  in  boys  who  drift  into  jobs  for  which  they  are 
not  fitted;  who  therefore  last  only  a  brief  length  of  time;  and  who  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  have  to  be  dismissed.  It  was  felt  that  some  means 
ought  to  be  instituted  whereby  one  of  two  things  could  be  put  into  effect: 
First,  that  boys  who  were  leaving  school  might  be  induced  to  stay  In  school 
longer,  so  that  when  they  did  leave  they  would  give  a  better  type  of  service 
to  the  employers ;  or  second,  that  those  who  did  leave  might  be  placed  in  work 
for  which  th^  had  the  most  natural  aptitude. 

Instead  of  going  about  this  independently,  it  was  felt  that  the  best  way  to 
work  it  out  was  to  cooperate  with  all  the  institutions  interested,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  board  of  education,  inasmuch  as  the  board  of  education  is 
training  the  future  operatives  for  industry.  So  the  association  of  commerce  has 
for  the  past  year  been  cooperating  directly  with  the  board  of  education.  It 
has  kept  one  representative  in  the  field  who  has  been  trying  to  induce  the 
boys  who  came  to  him  to  go  back  to  school  if  they  possibly  could. 

Employers  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  child  labor  is  not  in  the 
last  analysis  profitable.  A  number  of  employers  have  told  me  that  they  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  raise  the  age  limit  at  which  boys  come  to  them  and  seek 
employment.  In  fact,  a  number  of  employers  are  gradually  raising  the  age 
limit  to  16,  because  they  feel  that  the  type  of  service  that  they  get  under  that 
age  is  not  efficient  and  is  far  from  proving  satisfactory.  Employers  are  ?oicing 
a  cry  which  is  bound  to  be  heard,  and  which  is  heard  now,  for  greater  efficiency 
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and  a  better  type  of  service  from  the  Juvenile  employees  who  come  to  them. 
We  therefore  try  to  keep  the  children  In  school  Just  as  long  as  possible,  know- 
ing that  in  the  long  run  they  are  going  to  give  a  tjrpe  of  service  that  is  better 
and  more  satisfactory  to  the  boys  and  girls«themselves  and  that  is  going  to  be 
of  more  value  to  the  industries. 

Again,  those  boys  who  do  have  to  leave  want  to  be  linked  up  with  the  kind 
of  work  for  which  they  have  the  most  natural  fitness,  and  so  we  have  tried 
to  extend  the  cooperative  group  of  employers,  especially  among  those  who  are 
members  of  the  association  of  conunerce.  I  have  therefore  been  going  around 
to  a  number  of  these  employers,  Interesting  them  in  the  work  by  telling  them 
what  the  board  of  education  is  doing,  and  that  it  was  felt  that  the  board  of 
education  and  the  association  of  commerce,  representing  the  combined  business 
interests,  should  work  in  direct  harmony  and  should  have  at  heart  the  best 
interest  of  these  boys  who  are  leaving  school  and  who  are  potential  citizens 
and  business  men«  Of  course,  the  association  of  conmierce  Joined  in  this  move- 
ment, not  so  much  from  philanthropic  motives,  but  because  they  realized  that 
In  the  long  run  they  will  be  the  gainers.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this  waste  of  time 
and  money  in  breaking  in  misfits  can  be  obviated,  the  business  interests,  as 
well  as  the  boys  and  girls,  are  going  to  be  benefited. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  fact  that  the  board  of  education  of  the  city 
of  Chipago  and  the  business  interests  of  the  city  of  Chicago  are  organized, 
and  that  there  is  a  strong  cooperation  between  them,  indicates  a  widened  public 
feeling  and  a  widened  civic  conscience. 

Mb.  Henry  D.  Hatch,  Chicago:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  kindly  request  Dr. 
Bonser,  of  Columbia  University,  to  tell  us  how  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Girls  Is  solving  the  problem  of  guidance  and  preparation  for  employment  and 
placement? 

Pbof.  Fbedebick  G.  Bonbeb^  New  York:  The  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Girls  is  making  an  endeavor  to  place  girls  who  come  to  them  in  such  work  as 
fits  their  natural  aptitudea  This  school  takes  girls  in  the  upper  grades,  gives 
them  quite  a  variety  of  work  to  find  out  what  their  natural  aptitudes  are,  and 
then  advises  them  to  concentrate  upon  that  line  of  work  for  which  they  are 
best  adapted.  They  are  in  pretty  close  touch  with  the  employers  in  various 
lines  into  which  the  girls  go,  and  they  make  a  careful  endeavor  when  a  girl 
leaves  school  to  help  her  to  find  the  work  for  which  she  is  adapted.  They 
^rry  along  a  line  of  work  which  is  from  day  to  day  a  constant  test  of  what 
the  girl's  commercial  ability  may  be  when  she  leaves  the  school ;  that  is,  they 
know  at  the  end  of  any  day,  and  the  girl  herself  may  know,  Just  what  she 
could  earn  if  she  were  to  go  into  a  trade  on  the  next  day.  As  a  result  of  this 
careful  check  as  they  go  along  they  are  enabled  to  place  the  girls  pretty  well. 

Question  4.— What  ace  to  be  the  methods  for  discovering  the  capacities  and  aptitudes 

of  school  children? 

Ghaibman  Telleen  :  I  think  Cincinnati  is  the  one  city  which  is  best  qualified 
to  give  an  answer  to  this  question.    I  shall  therefore  call  upon  Miss  Campbell. 

Miss  M.  Edith  Campbell,  Cincinnati :  We  are  attempting  to  do  two  things : 
One  is  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  children  in  school  for  five  years  and  the 
other  is  to  i^udy  the  children  at  work,  giving  them  a  simple  test  at  the  end  of 
each  Job,  because  we  have  a  law  which  requires  reregistration  at  the  end  of 
each  Job,  so  that  they  must  come  back  and  get  a  new  work  certificate.  We  are 
trying  to  make  an  extensive  study  of  these  children,  and  we  exx)ect  at  the  end 
of  five  years  to  be  able  to  give  some  information  regarding  them  and  as  to  the 
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results  achieved  under  this  plan.  We  have  tested.  In  the  three  years  tliat  tke 
work  has  been  going  forward,  approximately  800  children.  We  are  trying, 
through  the  administrative  office,  to  find  out  about  the  industries^  and  we  are 
also  trying  to  find  out  through  simple  psychological  and  physical  tests  the 
industrial  record  of  each  child  in  connection  with  a  careful  system  of  bome 
follow-ups  after  the  child  has  found  employment,  and  also  throogb  these  te^ 
to  discover  his  aptitude. 

Question  5. — Has  any  complete  system  of  work  for  a  vocation  counselor  for  a  series 

of  montlis  been  drawn  up  anywhere? 

Miss  Saba  Louise  Abnold,  Boston :  \  year's  program  for  those  desiring  to 
become  vocational  counselors  has  been  arranged  by  the  Women's  Sdocatloitf! 
and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston.  This  Includes  research  as  to  industrial  op- 
portunities, economics,  statistics,  observation,  and  practice.  It  is  planned  and 
will  be  carried  on  by  the  appointment  bureau  of  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  of  Boston  and  by  Instructors  who  are  thoroughly  equipped. 
It  is  especially  offered  to  college  graduates  and  experienced  teachers  who  art 
preparing  for  the  problems  of  vocational  advice  or  counsel.  Tliis  is  the  aaij 
year's  program  I  know  of  offered  to  teachers.  It  had  been  expected  that  this 
program  would  go  into  operation  this  year,  but  conditions  have  compelled 
its  postponement  until  next  year. 

Question  6. — ^Is  vocational  guidance  a  thing  that  concerns  purely  the  sahxafofpA 
seven-tenths,  that  is,  those  children  that  drop  out  of  school  at  an  unseaaooable 
age,  or  is  it  concerned  with  those  who  enter  the  professions — school  **^^fc^«gr 
say— and  a  good  many  other  kinds  of  work? 

Pbof.  Bonser  :  It  has  seemed  to  me  from  the  beginning  that  vocational  guid- 
ance Is  something  that  concerns  all  people  who  are  in  any  way  to  render  sodal 
service  to  others;  and  that  some  of  our  most  valuable  social  capital  is  repre- 
sented by  those  children  who  are  able  to  go  through  the  schools  beyond  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades.  You  luiow  there  are  many  misfit^  In  the  profession ; 
you  know  one  of  the  students  In  the  vocational  guidance  class  last  year  said 
she  though  there  were  more  misfits  among  the  school  teachers  than  in  any 
other  vocation. 

The  general  character  of  this  question  leads  me  to  suggest  what  might  have 
a  relationship  to  one  of  the  previous  questions  that  I  did  not  feel  moved  to 
say  anything  about  at  the  time.    Where  should  vocational  guidance  begin?    It 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  discussion  here  has  been  in  a  certain  sense  an 
Indictment  of  our  public-school  system.    If  It  is  the  business  of  the  public-school 
system  to  deal  with  problems  that  are  In  such  close  relation  to  life,  problems 
which  involve  the  earning  of  a  livelihood,  and  if  the  boys  and  girls  going 
through  these  earlier  years  of  life  under  the  guidance  of  the  school  teachers  do 
not  learn  something  that  enables  them  to  make  a  livelihood,  then  just  so  far.  It 
seems  to  me,  the  public-school  system  falls  i^ort    Eventually,  I  believe,  the  out- 
come of  vocational  guidance  will  be  to  so  organize  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  that  the  work  will  constantly  bear 
sufficiently  upon  life  to  make  It  count  for  something  In  discovering  both  the 
vocational  aptitude  of  the  child  and  the  business  that  has  application  to  the 
child.    If  this  thing  works  Itself  out  in  a  large  way  and  does  not  confine  itself 
to  the  submerged  and  unfortunate  class  who  must  get  out  of  school  at  an 
early  age,  then  it  does  affect  all  the  vocations,  Including  professions*  and  it 
does  affect  all  the  children. 
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B.— VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  THROUGH  ENGLISH  COMPO- 
SITION. 

WORK  IN  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS    (mICH.)    HIGH  SCHOOLS,  UNDER  JESSE   B. 

DAVIS,  VOCATIONAL  DIRECTOR. 

Members  of  the  vocational  guidance  conference  were  admitted  to 
the  classrooms  to  observe  the  pupils  in  the  discussion  of  vocational 
topics  according  to  the  following  outline: 

Seventh-grade  theme:  Vocational  ambition. 

Purpose,  to  arouse  within  the  pupil  a  desire  to  be  somebody  and  something 
worth  while  in  the  world. 
Eighth-grade  theme :  The  value  of  an  education. 

Purpose,  to  impress  upon  the  t)upil  the  need  and  means  of  obtaining  some 
further  preparation  for  life  than  that  of  the  grammar  grades  of  the  public 
schools. 
Ninth-grade  theme,  first  semester:  The  elements  of  character  that  make  for 
success  in  life. 
Purpose^  to  draw  out  an  understanding  of  real  success  in  life  and  how  It  is 
obtained,  and  to  apply  the  fundamental  lessons  of  character  building  to 
the  needs  of  each  pupil. 
Ninth-grade  theme,  second  semester:  Vocational  biography. 

Purpose,  to  continue  the  same  lessons  from  the  lives  of  successful  men  and 
women  in  varied  fields  of  endeavor. 
Tenth-grade  theme,  first  semester :  The  icorWs  work. 

Purpose,  to  study  vocation  in  general  in  order  that  the  pupil's  vision  of  the 
call  to  service  may  be  as  broad  as  possible. 
Tenth-grade  theme,  second  semester :  Choosing  a  vocation. 

Purpose,  to  attempt  to  select  that  vocation  or  general  field  of  occupation  for 
which  the  pupil  by  self -analysis  seems  best  fitted. 
Eleventh-grade  theme,  first  semester :  Preparation  for  life*s  trorfc. 

Purpose,  to  plan  out  a  definite  course  of  study  and  conduct  to  meet  the 
special  requirements  of  the  profession,  business,  or  industry  chosen. 
Eleventh-grade  theme,  second  semester:  Vocational  ethics. 

Purpose,  to  study  the  moral  problems  peculiar  to  the  chosen  business,  pro- 
fession, or  occupation. 
Twelfth-grade  theme,  first  semester :  Social  ethics. 

Purpose,  to  study  the  relation  of  the  individual  in  his  future  vocation  to 
society. 
Twelfth-grade  theme,  second  semester:  Civic  ethics. 

Purpose,  to  study  the  relation  of  the  individual  in  his  future  vocation  to 
the  state. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

Beginmng  with  the  year  1913,  the  Monthly  Record  of  Current 
Educational  PubUcations  takes  the  place  of  the  annual  BibUog- 
raphy  of  Education  previously  issued  by  this  oflSce.  The  present 
author  and  subject  index  is  designed  to  make  the  11  numbers  of  the 
Record  from  January,  1913,  to  January,  1914,  inclusive,  available 
for  permanent  use  as  an  annual  survey  of  educational  Uterature. 
The  references  in  this  index  are  to  the  item  numbers,  which  run 
consecutively  throughout  the  series  of  monthly  bulletins  for  the  year. 
A  very  full  sjBtem  of  subject  headings  is  included,  to  supply  the  lack 
of  a  closer  classification  than  was  practicable  in  the  monthly  lists,  and 
to  afford  ready  access  to  material  on  each  topic  represented. 

The  index  was  compiled  by  Miss  Isabel  L.  Towner,  head  cata- 
loguer in  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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Alabama  educational  association,  1022. 
Alaska,  education,  1601. 
Alcohol.   See  Tbmpbrancb  nwTBUonow. 
Alderman,  E.  A.,  144  (2). 
Alderman,  L.  R.,  183, 484  (7),  1610  (8). 
Aldrioh.  F.  R..  12». 
Alexander,  J.  L.,  1371-1372. 
Alexander,  W.  J.,  1043  (6). 
Aley,  R.  J.,  87,«54, 1412  (»)• 
Algebra,  teaching,  1607  (1),  1830. 
AucE  in  Wonderland,  allecory.  350. 
All  tear  roxtnd  school,  1417  (4),  1420.   Ste  «2«o 

School  sessions. 
Allen,  E.  F.,  1045  (5). 
Allen,  F.  J^  266. 
Allen,  W.  B.,  1306. 
AHen,  W.  H.,  238, 484  (13),  1053  (2)  (10),  1600  (2)  (7). 


Allport,  Frank,  1  (17). 
AHyn,  L.  B.,  484  (111). 


Alsnp.  F.  E.,  954. 

American  academy  of  medicine,  1264. 

American  academy  of  political  ind  soeial  science^ 

1590. 
American  association  for  tbe  adrancemcnt  of  agil- 

coltnral  teaohiiig,  888. 


American  association  of  collegiate  registrars,  481, 

1787. 
American  association  of  farmers'  Instltnte  workers, 

1603. 
American  federation  for  sex  hygiene,  676, 1910. 
American  geographic  society,  1668. 
American  institute  of  instruction,  1023. 
American  library  association,  1094. 
American  medical  association.  Coimcil  on  medical 

education,  829, 1389. 
American  museum  or  natural  bistort,  N.  Y., 

1195. 
American  peace  congress,  298. 
American  school  peace  league,  299. 
Amidon,  L.  E.,  1688. 
Amira,  K.  von,  1166. 
Anderson,  C.  J.,  1379. 
Anderson,  D.  A.,  1797. 
Anderson,  L.  F.^762. 
Anderson,  Mrt.  Roxanna  B.,  294. 
Anderson,  Stonewall,  1214. 
Andress,  J.  M.,  117. 
Andrews,  B.  R.,  447, 1028  (6)^ 
Andrews,  C.  B.,  28. 
Andrews,  E.  B.,  1403. 
Andrews,  Faimie  F.,  298  (4),  634. 
AngeU,  J.  R.,  232,  484  (66). 
Anthony,  W.  B.,  786. 
Anthropology,  1466. 
Antin,  Mary,  1604  (3). 

Apprenticeship,  484  (78),  994;  Middle  ages,  182. 
"Arbettsschule,"  592,  1254,  156^-1604,  1560,  1943. 

See  alio  **  Ec6lesnouvxllb8";  Modern  school. 
Arbor  day,  1060. 
Archer,  R.  L.,  180. 
Archibald,  R.  C,  512. 
Arithmetic,  309  (6),  366,  874, 484  (25),  825  (11),  601, 

1039  (6),  1481, 1840, 1848. 
Arkansas  state  teachers'  association,  625. 
Armstrong,  A.  C,  724. 
Armstrong,  T.  S.,  1939. 
Arndts,  E.  M.,  338.^ 
Arnold,  H.  D.,  829  (8). 
Arnold,  L.  V.,  1040  (6). 
Arnold.  Sarah  L.,  1040  (10),  1678. 
Amstem.  Leo,  1086  (7). 
Art,  history,  study,  209;  teaching,  310  (2)  (3),  484 

(81)  (82).  627, 1612  (2)-(4)  (9). 
Ashford,  F.,  218. 
Asia,  education,  1066  (24). 
Assmus.  Walter,  877. 

Association  for  the  international  exchange  of  stu- 
dents, 300. 
Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and 

experiment  stations,  1024;  (Committee  on  instruo- 

tion  in  agriculture.  613. 
Association  of  American  law  schools,  482, 1788. 
Association  of  American  universities,  1086. 
Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  sdhooto  of 

the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  1086. 
Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  tbe 

Southern  States,  1410. 
Association  of  colleges  and  sboondast  schools 

or  THE  Southern  States,  407. 
Association  of  coUegiate  alumxuB.  145  (6);   Com- 
mittee on  vocational  opportunities,  1268. 


CUERKKT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONB. 


A  viodatioii  of  history  teachers  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  1411. 

Associations,  soasnis,  and  oonfibknces,  1881; 
foreign,  2, 3, 832, 1027, 1789;  international,  146-147, 
300;  national,  1,  5.  142-146,  151-163,  298-299,  301- 
302, 304^305, 308-^,  481-484,  488, 628, 829-890, 833, 
S38,  1023-1026,  1028,  1029,  1034-1038,  1042,  1046, 
1050,  1410-1412,  1416-1416,  1603-1606,  1610-1612, 
1787-1788,  1790;  state,  4,  6.  148-149,  303,  306,  310, 
485-487, 625, 627-629, 831,  834-837,  1022,  1030-1033, 
103»-1041,  1043-1045.  1047-1049,  1051-1063,  1413- 
1414,  1417,  1607-1609,  1791-1792. 

Asterisk,  John.  1339. 

Aster,  Waldorf,  976. 

Atheam,  W.  8..  977. 

Athletics,  6  (3),  970,  1034  (2),  1206;  supervision, 
484  (107).  837  (9),  1034  (1). 

Atkinson,?.  M.,  1601. 

Attendance,  1046  (6). 

Attention.  506. 666, 832  (8)-(10). 

A  uerbach,  Matilda.  49. 

Austen,  Willard,  295. 

Austraua,  education,  1065  (25). 

AuxiUABT  SCHOOLS,  Oemiany,  328. 

Avery,  Samuel,  484  (59). 

Ayer,  Jean  Y.,  1041  (8),  1673. 

AyTGS,  L.  P.,  429,  513, 955,  997,  1610  (3)  (12) 

Ayns,  May,  1353. 

Atres  scale,  37, 1636. 


Babcock,  E.  B.,  1644. 

Baboock,  E.  C,  620, 1042  (3),  1054, 1065  (3),  1410  (2). 

Bachtenklrcher,  J.  H.,  484  (97). 
y.  Backward  children,  95,  M4,  761,  1029,  1280,  1416 
^     (5),  1633.    See  aUo  Eldonation;  Exceptional 
children;  Promotion  or  pupils;  Retardatiok. 

Bacon,  Corlnne,  1604  (13). 

Bader,  Paul,  267. 

Badeb  bill.  485  (5). 

Badger,  O.  B.,  980. 

Bagfey,  W.  C,  143  (13),  461,  4H4  (40)  (46),  860,  1207, 
1520. 

Bailev,  Carolyn  S.,  1304. 

Bailey,  H.  T.,  1612  (4). 

Bailey,  L.  H.,  306  (1). 

Baish,  H.  H.,487(8). 

Baker,  F.  T.,  1109, 1646. 

Baker,  O.  P.,  184. 

Baker,  J.  H.,  484  (4)  (27),  1600, 1922. 

Baker,  N.  R.,  144  (19). 

Baker,  T.  S.,298(2). 

Balcomb,  £.  E.,  484  (63). 

Baldensperger,  F.,  642. 

Baldwin,  B.  T.,  ^7, 1629. 

Baldwin,  S.  E.,  108. 

Baldwin,  W.  A.,  378. 

Balliot,  T.  M.,  1030  (4),  1215. 

Baltimore  city  college,  107. 

Bancroft,  J.  H.,  759. 

Barhrr,  F.  D.,  831  (12). 

Barbian,  J.,  1080. 

Barclay,  W.  C,  444. 

Bardeon,  C.  R.,  1951. 

Bardeon,  C.  W.,  166, 1041  (13). 

Barker,  J.  F.,  749. 

Barker,  L.  F.,  1951. 

Barnard,  E.  Marie,  310  (^). 

Barnard,  H.  C,  1793. 

Bamell,Y.G.,  1043(7). 

Barnes,  Earl,  484  (22). 

Barnes,  V.  O.,  484  (54). 

Barnes,  Walter,  190, 621, 910,  lllO,  1506, 1832. 

Bamett,  Edith  A.,  1962. 

Barnwell,  C.  H.,  1410  (8). 

Barrett,  J.  W.,  2  (4). 

Barrett,  8.  M.,  739. 

Barrett,  W.  L.,  1049  (1). 

Barrows,  Alice  P..  800. 

Bascom,  John.  1081. 

Basketry,  990. 

Basle,  schools,  743. 

Ba8sett,B.B.,  1348(1). 

Bate,  R.  8..  679. 

Bates,  H.  M.,  1788  (1). 

Bates,  H.  L.,  485  (10). 

Bates,  Mary  E.,  1  (16),  569. 

Battle,  K.  P.,  402. 


Bauer,  Arthur.  1933. 

Baumgarten,  Otto,  1646. 

Bavaria,  78. 

Bawden,  W.  T..  150, 484  (71),  1766. 

Baylor,  Adelaide  8.,  484  (3). 

Beach,  W.  G.,  1327  (12). 

Beall,MetaE.,  1414(4). 

Beaug^,  Charles,  1798. 

Beaulavon,  G.,  642. 

Bechstein,  O.,  1689. 

Becht,  J.  O.,  151  (2),  967.        _ 

BechteL  E.  A.,  1410  (6),  1416  X^l). 

Beck,  F.,  851. 

Beck,  F.  0^1928. 

Beckwith,fiohnes,  1069. 

Beethan,  W.  N.,  1038  (9). 

Behm,J.  P.,  1041(14). 

Belk.  A.  K.,  1299. 

Belcher,  Katherine  F.,  924. 

Belgium,  education,  1316. 

Bell,  A.  L.,  925. 

Bexnies,  C.  O.,  914  (16). 

Benedict,  A.  J .,  1212. 

Bennett,  C.  A.,  1396. 

Benrubi,  I.,  642. 

Benson,  O.  H.,  311  (3),  «2S  (2),  1031  (18). 

Benson,  Theresa,  185. 

Bergson,  Henrt,  627  (3). 

Berkey,  J.  M.,  818. 

Berxb  Countt,  Pa., education, 806 (7);  sapervbioBi, 

305,  U  (7). 
Bbrlb  childrsn,  507. 
Berlin,  schools,  332. 
Berlin  universtty.    Harvard  wcntmngc  proifs- 

sor,  237;  Roosevelt  professor,  237. 
Bernstein,  L.  B.,  1029  (1). 
Berry,  Elmer,  1362. 
Best,  lfr».  A.  S.,  1607  (11). 
Betts,  G.  H.,  706. 
Bete,  William,  HI. 
Bevan,  A.  D.,  810, 829  (1),  1010. 
Beverldge,  J.  H.,  484  (90). 
Beverly  independent  industrial  schooi^  796. 
Bevler,  Isabel,  484  (80). 
Bible  study,  1226, 1416  (6). 
BiBUOORAPHY,  1409. 
BlckneU,  T.  W.,  484  (2). 
Blervliet,  J.  J.,  666. 
Bigelow,  M.  A.,  767, 1731. 
Blnet,  Alfred,  36. 
Bine'nSimon  tests,  36,  40,  182,  1005,  1436,  163a 

See  also  Mental  tests. 
Bhigham.  Robert,  1414  (18). 
Binzel,  Alma  L.,  1031  (12). 
Biography,  158-162,  320-824,  687-643, 1384-1286. 
Biological  psychology,  1819. 
Biology,  57, 114, 362, 681, 686, 1468, 1649, 1868. 
Bishop,  1^.  C.,  484  (23)  (146),  1674. 
BizKeO,  W.  B^  1051  (6),  1124. 
Black,  Jessie  E.,  484  (128). 
Bku;k,  Mae  V.,  TOO. 
Bhick,  N.  F.,  858. 
Blaine,  Anita  McC.,  1333, 1494. 
Blair,  J.  J.,  1414  (15). 
Blessing,  C.  W.,  716.  1040  (6). 
Blewett,  Ben,  1610  (14). 
Bund,  education,  public  schools,  484  (135). 
Blindness,  484  (133). 
Bliss,  D.C.,  1039(4). 

Bloomfield,  Meyer,  1484  (16),  998, 1046  (2). 
Blount,  Alma,  926. 
Blount,  Mary  P.,  484  (136). 
Boarding  schools,  1331,  1816.    See  alio  Futavs 

SCHOOLS 

Boatwright,  F.  W.,  298  (3). 
Bobbttt,  J.  F.,  305, 1  (1),  1888. 
Bodfaie,  W.L.,  1929. 
BodingUm,  S<r  Nathan,  688. 
Boggs,  L.  Pearl,  379, 1799. 
Bobannon,  E.  W.,  484  (62).  • 
Bohlinger,  G.  A.,  484  (99). 
Bok,  Edward,  1156. 
Bollnow,  Otto,  1664. 
Bonaer,  F.  0.,  798. 1066, 1753. 
BOOKBINDINO,  368. 
BOOKKEEPING,  833  (2). 

Boone,  R.  G.,  531,  701. 
Borland,  W.P    1348(4). 
Borrougns,  O.  W.,  1660. 
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Boston.   ScHOOLHOTTm  dbpt.^  188. 

Boston.    Vooi^ian  borean,  000. 

Boston.    Vogahon  bubbav,  108, 006. 

Bostwick,  A.  B.,  484  (6)  (125),  1004  (7)  (8),  1770, 1061 . 

BOTANT,  143  (8),  310  (14),  484  (113),  1006  (8). 

Boogie,  C,  042. 

Bourne,  R.j3.,  661. 

BoQtroox,  Emlle,  403, 161, 800. 

Bowder,  Witt,  1661. 

Bowditch.  H.  P..  1051. 

Bowen,  W.  P.,  484  (106),  681, 1018. 

Bowman,  E.  M.,  626  (7). 

Bowman,  J.  O.,  1412  (6). 

Bowman,  Lora  L.,  833  (6). 

BOT  SCOUTS.  488  (18),  1643. 

Boyd,  W.  K.,  1413  (0). 

Boyd,  W.R^  404. 

Boyden,  A.  O.,  717. 

Boykin,  J.  C,  1065  (2).  1348  (3). 

Boynton,  F.  D.,  1040  (2). 

BOTS.  116,  259-2W,  502,  778, 1061  (2),  1060,  1600  (4), 

1546,  1548-1540, 1748, 1750. 
BoYS '  CLUBS,  1727.   See  alMo  Aobicultural  clubs. 
Bracq,  J.  C,  353. 
Bradford,  E.  H.,  820  (5). 
Bradford,  Mary  G.  C,  1610  (10). 
Bradford,  ifr«.  Mary  D.,  484  (38),  1063  (1). 
Bradley,  R.H^  514. 
Brainerd,  W.  H.,  1714. 
BraUey,  F.  M.,  412, 1061  (4). 
Brandenboig,  w.  A.,  438.  TOO. 
Brandon,  E.  E.,  480. 1167. 
Brandt,  Emllie,  1065. 
Brasher,  M.  H.,  834  (8)  (11). 
Brasier,  L4on,  635. 
Braudher,  Mr*.  H.  S.,  186. 
Brannschvtg,  O.,  667. 
Braunsdivtt,  Maroel,  667. 
Brecheen,  T.  L.,  484  (06). 
Bredvold,  L.  I..  680. 
Breltwieser,  J.  v..  1013. 
Brennan,  j.  v.,  276. 
Brereton,  Cloudesley,  118, 847, 061. 
Brewer,  C.  B.,  878. 
Bricker,  Q.  A.,  60,  280,  466,  Oil,  1661. 
Briggs,  Ire  B.  R.,  233. 
Brlggs,  T.  H.,  830  (2). 
BriKham,  A.  P.,  1668  (6). 
Brim,  O.  G^  1(B2  (4). 
Bristol,  a.  P.,  1681. 
Bristol  universitt,  1502. 
British  museum  librart,  1406. 
Brittain,  H.  L.,  1044  (3),  1139. 
Brittain,  M.  L.,  718. 
Brockdorfl,  Cay  von.  320. 
Brogden,  L.  C,  144  (16),  1028  (8). 
Brookline,  M ASS.,  education,  1820. 
Brooks,  E.  C.,  1347, 1410  (7),  1414  (2),  1513. 1781. 
Brooks,  R.C.,  1610(11). 
Brooks,  S.  P^  208  (6). 
Broome,  E.  Cf.,  158. 
Broim,  Bessie  L.,  160. 
Broun,  T.  L.,  150. 
Broun,  W.  Le  R  ,  150. 
Broun,  W.  Le  R.,  150. 
Brown,  C.  B.,  1415  (11). 
Brown,  C.  .T.,  144  (20),  TOT,  012. 
Brown,  E.E.,  1700(1). 
Brown,  F.  C,  037. 
Brown,  Frances  J..  1607  (7). 
Brown,  O.  A.,  1764. 
Brown  H.  Q.,  886. 1630. 
Brown,  J.  B.,  105o. 
Brown,  J.  W.,  1141. 
Brown,  John,  jr.,  014  (7). 
Brown.  L.  R.,  483  (1). 
Brown,  R.  M.,  676. 
Brown,  S.  W.,  1800. 

Brown  unlvera^  teachers'  association,  830. 
Browne,  Mrs.  Hetty  8.,  1028  (8),  1416  (23),  1782. 
Brownmlller,  E.  8..  620  (0). 
Bruce,  H.  A.,  507, 688. 
Bruce,  H.  O.,  1616. 
Bruce,  W.  C.  057, 1355. 
Brufere,R.  W.,1484. 
Brumbaiuli,  M.  Q.,  484  (13),  620  (4). 
Brmnm,  J.  R.,  1608  (5). 
Bruner,  F.  O.,  471, 484  (102). 
Bryan,  E.  A.,  833  (8). 


Bryan,  E.  B.,  1041  (1). 

Bryan,  W.  J.  8.,  010, 1042  (1). 

Bryan,  W.  L.,  1412  (1). 

Bryant,  F.  B.,  1417  (f). 

Bryant,  Louise  8.^,  570. 

Bryant,  Sara  C,  187. 

Bryce,  James,  1158. 

Buchanan,  G.  M.,  787. 

Buchanan,  James.  1765. 

Buchenau,  A.,  502. 

Buchman,  F.  N..  836  (1). 

Buchner,  E.  F.,  342. 

Buck,  Gertrude,  304  (2). 

Buck,  P.  M.jify  1814. 

Buckham,  J.  w.,  261. 

Buckham,  M.  H.,  501. 

Buckhis;ham,  B.  R.,  1453. 

Buell,  Jennie,  210. 

Buenos  Aires.    Universitt.  1157. 

BurrALO,N.  Y.,  public  schools,  401. 

Bulsson,F..  1418(1). 

BuLOARU,  higher  education,  1161. 

Bull,  liary  L.,  50. 

Bulley,  Margaret  H.,  861. 

Burch,E.F.,831(7). 

Bureau  international  de  t6d&nticaaB  d'instttuteurs, 

1027. 
Burgersteln,  Leo,  240. 
Burk,  Frederic,  640, 1600. 
Burks,  Fiances  W.,  1100. 
Burks,  J.  D.,  1100. 
BumeU,  E.  A.,  1024  (11). 
Bumbam,  Ernest,  1053  (0). 
Bumham,  W.  H.,  484  (100)  (138),  1300. 
Burr,  A.  W.,  515. 
Burret,  MUe.,  1624. 
Burruss,  J.  A.,  1416  (25). 
Burt,  C.  L.,  832  (0). 
Bush,  J.  H.,  1348  fy). 
Bush-Brown,  H.  K.,  1150. 
Business  education,  484  (80)-(00),  806-800,  833; 

834  (6)  (7),  837  (8),  1(»5  (15),  1038  (2),  1040  (7),  1568. 

1605  (6),  1607  (16). 
Butcher,  T.  W.,  1045  (1). 
Butler,  N.  M.,  80. 508, 1023. 
Butler,  Nathaniel,  1142. 
Butterfleld,  E.  W.,  1701. 
Butterfleld,  E.  L.,  838  (1). 
Butterworth,  J.  E.,  1600  (8). 
Button,  H.  O.t  1062  (8). 
Buxton,  G.  F.,  1562, 1612  (6). 
Bnyse,  Omer,  1800. 
Byoir,  Garl,  484  (36). 

C. 

Cabot,  Mrs.  Ella L.j771. 

<3adbury,  Edward,  788. 

C:adwalkder,  J.  L.,  485  (11). 

Oihen,  A^,  642. 

Cain,  A.  W.,  1334. 

Caldwell,  O.  W.,  484  (47),  641. 

Calfee,  J.  E.,  1481. 

Galfee,  Marguerite,  871. 

California,  high  school  support,  831  (1);  Junior 
college,  544;  vocational  education,  463. 

California  teachers  association,  1143. 

Calkins,  Helen  M.,  834  (7). 

CaU,  A.  D.,  484  (3). 

Gal5,  Giovanni,  1063. 

Calvert,  W.  J.,  1715. 

Cambridoe  xnnvERSiTT,  737, 1706, 1801. 

Cameron,  R.  G.,  1436. 

Camfleld,  L.  E.  1048  (0). 

Gamp  FIRE  girls,  470,  484  (10)  (11),  816. 

Campagnac,  E.  T.,  101. 

Campbell,  Louise  H.,  1031  (15). 

Campbell,  M.  Edith,  1035  (8). 

Campbell,  T.  F.,  833  (2). 

Camps,  252. 

Canada,  education,  400, 1065  (16);  illlteraoy,  1811. 

Canby,  H.  8.,  556, 72S,  1815. 

Canevin,  Reg^,  142  (13). 

Canfleld,  A.  G.,  1007  (0). 

Canninq  clubs,  6  (5),  311  (1).  See  alto  Agricul- 
tural clubs. 

Camion,  W.  B.,  1051. 

Career,  Choice  of.   See  Vocational  guidancb. 

aarlton,  F.  T.,  1607  (14). 
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CUBKENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIOKS. 


Carmichael,  R.  D.,  1322. 

Carnboie  endowment  pobtnternational  peace, 
1923. 

Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teach- 
ing, 726. 

Carnes,  Eva  P.,  1607  (5). 

Carney,  Mabel.  60. 

Carpenter,  O.  R..  1646. 

Carrfpan,  T.  C,  134. 

Cabboll,  Lewis,  350. 

Carson,  O.  St.  L.,  1454. 

Carver,  T.  N.,  914  (12),  1579. 

Cary,  C.  P.,  1610  (1). 

Case  and  comment  (Educational  number),  1348. 

Caspar,  M.,  1144. 

Cathouc  citubch.    See  Roman  Cathouc  chubch. 

Catholic  educational  association,  142, 1605. 

Catholic  univebstty  of  Amebica.  Teachers  col- 
lepe,  1692. 

Cattell,  J.  McK.,  727. 

Cavanaugh,  John,  478. 

Cdlorier,  L.,  1418  (2)  (4). 

Central  a{<}oclatlon  of  science  and  mathematics 
teachers.  143. 

Chalx,  Emlle,  1668  (5). 

Chalke,  R.  D.,  29. 

Challihan,  S.  A.,  789. 

Chamberlain,  A.  H,,  1176. 

Chancellor,  W.  E.,  109,  394,  439,  495,  652,  740,  862, 
1287, 1625,  1707,  1874. 

Channlng,  Edward.  887. 

Chaplin,  Maxwell,  152  (5). 

Chaeacteb  buildino,  262,  589,  786, 1220, 1564. 1556, 
1901, 1937. 

ChABLOTTENBUBO.     "  FOBEST  SCHOOL,"  575. 

Chablottenbubo.    Rotal technical  univebsitt, 

1415. 
Chabtebhouse,  London,  20. 
Charters.  W.  W.,  1626, 1856. 
Chatfleld,  O.  II..  484  (13). 
Chauncey,  A.  W.,  152  (6). 
Chemistby,  143  (6)  (7),  484  (111)  (112),  831  (12),  1053 

(13),  1457. 
Cheney,  C.  H.,  756. 
Chenoweth,  A.  8..  484  (51). 
Chester,  Alden,  1348  (10). 
CmCAOO,  school  libraries,  1019. 
Chicago  coMMEBaAL  club,  1380. 
CmcAQO.    Univebsfty.  941:  Francis    W.    Parker 

school,  1333, 1542:  University  high  school,  1783. 
Chickerlng,  E.  C,  1112, 1647. 
Child  htgiene,  484  (100)-(105)  (137). 
Child  labob,  1  (94),  484  (15),  794,975, 1035  (7),  1213, 

1547,  1550,  1741,  1737. 
Child  study,  342-348,  472,  506-610, 666-676,  871-876, 

1094-1103, 129^-1303, 1436-1450, 1605  (12),  1629-1638, 

1822-1828. 
Child  wklfabe,  1,  3, 114-118,  256-260,  301,  484  (15), 

686,  776-778,  976,  1063  (5),  1212-1213,  1368-1370, 

1544-1550,  1734-1741,  1928-1932. 
Childben,  171;  education,  668, 832  (2),  1428;  feeding 

570,  766,  777, 1535. 
Childbbn's  litebatube,  294,  297,  484  (128),  1783, 

1962. 
China,  379,  853, 1073, 1076, 1079, 1799. 
Chlsholm,  O.  Q.,  1658  (4). 
Christensen,  D.  II.,  484  (12). 
Christensen,  J.  C,  1503, 1787  (1). 
Christian,  M.  Katherine,  1416  (24). 
Christie,  O.  I.,  1603  (4). 
Church,  Emma  M.,  1612  (1). 
Church,  H.  O.,  1309. 
Chxtbch  schools,  1046  (4).   8te  Hio  Fabocbial 

SCHOOLS. 

Chubchbs.    See  Rubal  chubchbs. 

Churchman,  P.  H.,  1884. 

CHfarelli,  Tommaso,  927. 

Cigabettb  habit.    Set  Tobacco  habit. 

CiNaNNATi,  schools,  281,  306, 1  (2),  1610  (8). 

CmzENsmp,  training,  1414  (8)  (10)  (19),  1416  (3)  (9), 
1641, 1643, 1733, 1924. 

Crvic  UNivEBsiTiES.  Set  Univibsitiks  AMD  col- 
leges, city. 

Civics,  teaching,  61, 211. 

CrVIL  SEBVICE  BSrOBM,  146  (2). 

Clapp,  H.  L.,  1104. 

Clapp,  J.  M^  304  (3),  484  (66). 

Clarahan,  Mamie  M.,  888. 

Clark,  Bertha,  M.,  681. 


aark,  Frances  E.,  484  (UO). 

Clabk,  J.  W„lie9. 

Clark,  Kate  U.,  484  (3). 

Clark,  Lotta  A.,  IffiB  (7). 

Clark,  M.  G.,  1610  (16). 

Clark  university.    Educational  miBeDm,  47B. 

Clarke,  O.  H.,  1491. 

Clarke,  J.  R.,  485  (7),  1674. 

Clarke,  Mary  A.,  617. 

Clasen,  Joadoim,  1067. 

Classical  education.    See  Ljbkb.a.1.  edccas 

Classic  478,  090, 1413  (8),  1808  (3>,  1062. 

Claus  BT  T    1373 

Claxton,'P.'t>.,  303  (1),  354,  629  (6),  1033  (4)  iT 

(8),  1412  (4),  1495, 1609  (1)  (9). 
Claxton,  p.  p.,  1419. 
Clement,  J.  H.,928. 
Clendenen,  T.  C,  1917. 
Cleveland,    O.    Elementary    fndnstzla] 

1599;  West  technical  high  school,  132B. 
Clift,  B.  H.,  832  (15). 
Cloisteb  schools,  844. 
Clubb,  J.  A.,  1829. 

Clubs,  agricultural.    See  Aobicui.tusjll  gleb. 
CnuddeTP.,  1027  (3). 
Coakley,  T.  F.,  142  (15). 
Coates,  T.  J.,  144  (20). 
Cobb,  C.  S.,  832  (1). 
Cobum,  F.  W.,  1822. 
Cockrell,  E.  A.,  1051  (1). 
Ooe,  F.  E.,  677. 
Coe,  G.  A.,  120, 1742. 
Coeducation,  136,  1414  (18),  1773,  1063.   Set  tbt 

Segbeoation. 
Coeff<5,  A.,1482. 

Coffman,  L.  D.,  484  (45),  719, 1610  OS). 
Cohen,  Helen  L.,  1831. 
Cohen,  Hyman.  484  (106). 
Cohn,  Gustav,  938. 
Cohn,  Moritz,  1191. 
Co  IMBB A .    U NiVEBsnr,  657. 

COLBUBN'S  ABITHMEnCS,  306. 

Colby,  Elbrldge,  1340. 

Cole,L.  W.,355, 145L 

Cole,  Nelda  H.,  772. 

Cole,  S.  v.,  1396. 

Coleman,  N.  F.,779. 

Coleridge,  G.J.  D.,  318. 

College  calls,  626  (6). 

College  entbance  bequibememts,  2  (7),  5f,  U3 

(6),  152  (1),  153  (2).  307  (7).  484  (49)  (72),  487(7. 

490  (3).  830  (1),  \m  (9),  1345,  1381,  1410  (2),  m 

(18) ,  1413  (6)  (7),  1418  (21),  ITOO. 
College  of  industbial  abts,  Dkntow,  Tkz.,  IS. 
College  pbesidents.  660, 939, 1346. 
College  students,  81, 484  (59)  (60). 
Collier,  John,  1366. 
Collier,  Price,  163. 
Collhis,  F.  H.,  889. 
Collins,  W.  J..  1216. 
CoUhis,  Sir  WlUiam.  1160. 
Colonies,  school.  1105;  vacation,  897. 
Colob  wobk,  1846. 
CoLOBADo,  medical  inspection,  609. 
Colson,  G.  W.,  1675. 
Colton,  Elizabeth  A.,  1050  (4),  1413  (7). 
Columbia  univebsitt,  biography,  738;  School  of 

journalism.  216. 
Columbus,  qk.,  industrial  education,  1063. 
Colvta,  Carl,  831  (5). 
Colvin,  8.  8^  669,  872. 
ColwelI,N.  P.,  811, 829  (2). 
Colwell,  Rachel,  1005. 
Comandtui,  Ubaldo.  848. 
CoMEinus.  J.  A.,  639. 
Comfort,  B.  F.,  1607  (10). 

COMMEBCULL    education.     8u    BXTSmaS   SDUCi- 

TION. 
COMMEBCLU.  GEOOBAPBT.     Set  GEOQBAPHT',  OQBh 

mercial. 
Commons,  J.  R.,  268. 
Composition.   See  Enoush  lanquaqe,  ooaoiposi- 

tion. 
C^mpulsobt  education,  92, 144  (3),  1348  (S)  (5). 
Comstock.  Sarah,  1018, 1397. 
Condon.  R.  J.,  1610  (8). 
Cone,  H.L,  1412  (8). 
(Conference  for  education  in  theSouth,  144, 1038, 1056. 
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':  Donferenoe  of  university  women.  Oxtorl,  Eng.,  814. 

Zk>nference  on  diet  and  hygiene  in  public  secondary 

and  private  schools,  301. 

'  Conference  on  the  conservation  of  school  children,  1. 

Conference  on  the  education  of  backward,  truant, 

delinquent,  and  dependent  children,  1029. 
"Conurfes  uitemational  d'^ducation,  1075. 

CONUBt:S  INTERNATIONAL  D'£DUCATI0N  MOBAl.E, 

781. 
Congress  of  the  universities  of  the  Empire,  2. 
.  Connelley,  C.  B.,  484  (70). 

CONSOUDATION  OV  SCHOOLS,  144  (16),  224,  485  (9)- 
'       (11),  539,  710.  1028  (8),  1032  (8). 

Ck)nstantius,  Brother,  142  (10). 

Contagious  diseases,  prevention,  1715. 

Continuation  schools,  281,  484  (117),  691,  600-601, 
633,  792,  1052  (3),  1594,  1610  (8),  1760. 

Conway,  T.  W.,  834  (3). 

Cook,  A.  S.,  305,  II  (6). 

Cook,  O.  B.,  625  (3),  1348  (6). 

Cook,  G.  C,  1504. 

Cook,  H.  R.  M.,  1177. 

Cook,  W.  A.,  1199, 1722, 1893. 

Ck>oke,  Katherlne,  571. 

Cooley,  Alice  W.,  682. 

Cooley,  E.  O.,  126,  151  (3),  448,  484  (IH),  1039  (2), 
1230, 1380. 

Coolev.  M.  E.,  1412  (7). 

Coon,  (J.  L.,  1613. 

Cooper,  C.  S.,1801. 

Ckwper,  F.  I.,  1354. 

Cooper,  H.  E.,  1417  (3). 

CooPER,\TivE  store,  studeuts.  Harvard,  285. 

Cooperative  system  of  education,  1611  (5)  (6). 

Coover.J.E.,  1426, 1682. 

Cope,  H.  F.,  6  (6),  121, 1217. 

0)peland,  A.  B.,  708. 

CopeIand,R.  S.,1582. 

Corbin,  Alice  M..  968, 1726. 

Corbin,  John,  1694. 

Corn  clubs,  306  (9),  311  (1).  See  also  Agricul- 
tural clubs. 

CJORPORAL  punishment,  1189. 

Correlation,  174-175. 

Corson,  O.  T..  1068. 

Cor\vin,R.  W.,484(30). 

Cosmopolitan  high  schools,  484  (48). 

Cost  of  livino,  484  (79). 

Coster,  S.  De  0.,  334. 

Coulter,  E.  K.,  586. 

Coulter,  J.  G.,  484  (54). 

Coulter,  J.  L.,  1327  (2)  (4). 

Coulter,  V.  C,  484  (55),  1033  (2). 

Councilman,  w.  T.,  1951. 

Country  churches.    See  Rural  churches. 

(Country  lite.    See  Rural  life. 

Course  of  study.    See  Curriculum. 

Courtanay,  Mary  E.,  484  (50). 

Courtis,  S.  A.,  670, 1094. 

Courtis  tests,  309  (6). 

Cx)uslnet,  Roger,  192, 1294. 

C^wan,  Minna  Q.,  815. 

Ctox,  E.  8.,  1417  (10). 

Cox.  J.  H.,  890. 

Crabbe,  J.  G.,  484  (67). 

CraiK,  ^Vnne  A.  T.,  42. 

Craig,  a.  E.,  535. 

Craig.  J.  B.,  307  (12). 

Craighead.  £.  B.,  1695. 

Cranage,  D.  H.  S.,  2  (9). 

Crane,  Julia  E.,  626  (5). 

Crawshaw,  F.  D.,  484  (75),  1381, 1766. 

Crecraft,  E.  W.,  1596. 

Creel,  George,  1213, 1547. 

Creer,J.  P^310(6). 

Crees,  H.  W.,  300  (I). 

Creswell,  Mary  E.,  1030  (6). 

Cripples,  education,  1  (20),  474. 

Crocheron.  B.  H.,  306  (4). 

Croiset,  Alfred,  82. 

Crosby,  D.  J.,  291. 

Cross,  E.  A.,  516. 

Crouset,  Paul,  1178. 

Crow,  Carl,  1288. 

Crowell.  J.  F.,  1035  (15). 

Cubberley,  E.  P.,  413, 831  (1). 

Cultural  education.    See  Liberal  education. 

Cx7LTURE,506,  665. 

Culverwell,  E.  P.,  1666. 
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Cummings,  Frances,  269. 

Cunllffe,  J.  W.,  193. 

Curfew,  1368. 

Curley,  Thomas,  1921. 

Curran,  F.  L.,  1562. 

Curran,  Margaret  C,  61. 

Current  events,  study,  625  (6). 

Curriculum,  480,  4W  (12)  (27),  486  (8)  (9),  487  (2) 
(3),  488  (12)  (21),  661,  834  (11),  868,  922,  954,  1029 
(1),  1031  (5),  1040  (5),  1013  (3)  (4),  1429,  1435,  1610 
(4)  (15),  1628;  elementary  schools,  44,  97,  175, 
336,  484  (62),  1902;  high  schools.  831  (7),  1052  (1); 
primary  schools,  310  (13);  rural  schools,  144  (20), 
711. 1416  (23)  (26). 

Curtu,  Fanniebelle,  1125. 

Curtis,  H.  S.,  62,  IW,  969,  971,  1133,  1203,  1483, 
1786. 

Curtis,  J.  B.,  484  (135). 

Curtis,  J.  W.,  1612  (5),  1940. 

Cyclopedias,  educational,  15,  491. 

Czemy,  Adalberto,  960. 

D.* 

Dabney,  C.  W.,  144  (10),  484  (57). 

DalloUo,  Alberto,  1105. 

Daly,  Miirgaret  A.,  1277. 

Dana,  J.  C,  419. 

Dancing,  194. 

Daniel,  R.  B.,  1062. 

Daniell,  G.  F.,  832  (5). 

Darenberg,  D.,  929. 

Darlu,  A.,  466. 

Dathe,  Hans,  819. 

Davenport,  Dean,  1031  (8). 

Da venix>rt,  Eugene,  1024  (10),  1382. 

Davidson,!'.  E.,  1900. 

Davidson,  W.  M.,  303  (2),  1610  (14). 

Davies,  G.  R.,  1043  (14). 

Davis,  B.  M.,  467.  481  (148). 

Davis,  II.  B.,  307  (9). 

Davis,  II.  N.,  830(1). 

Davis,  J.  B.,  153  (4),  484  (126),  1035  (14),  Hm  (14) 

1208. 
Davis,  Jackson,  305,  II  (8),  1957. 
Davison,  John,  (128  (4). 
Dawes,  T.  R.,  496. 
Dawson,  Edgar,  1411  (1),  1648. 
Dawson,  G.  E.,  256,  484  (110). 
Deaf,  education,  142  (15),  473,  484  (134),  822,  1277, 

1720. 
Dean,  A.  D.,  270,  292,  982,  1029  (2),  1035  (13),  1231, 

1278, 1383. 
Dearborn,  W.  F.,  949. 
Dearmont,  W.  S.,  484  (66). 
Debating,  525. 
Debating  societies,  377. 
Decatur,  III.,  public  schools,  48. 
Decker,  F.  F.,  195. 
Decker,  W.  C.,930. 

Decoration.    See  Schoolroom  decoration. 
Deerwester,  Frank,  1052  (7). 
Dlfective    children.    See    Exceptional   chil- 

dren;  Feeble-minded. 
DelTenteugh,  W.  L.,  486  (7). 
De  (larmo,  Charles,  891, 1866. 
De  CJarmo,  Mrs.  Frank,  4*1  (7),  486  (10). 
Ds  Garmo,  Mary  E.,  1006. 
Degrees,  1024  (11),  1025  (1),  1050  (2),  1155,  1341, 

1412  (17),  1502,  1701,  1883. 
Delbos,V.,642. 

Deunquency,  1029,  1631-1632, 1959. 
Delzell,  J.  E..  484  (142). 
Denmark,  education,  1778, 1858. 
Denominational  colleges,  1048  (5). 
Denominational  schools.   See  Church  schools; 

Parochial  schools. 
Dental  faculties  association  of  American  universi- 
ties, 302. 
Denton,  Tex.    College  of  industrial  arts,  131. 
Departmental  teaching,  elementary  schools,  887, 

1030  (3),  1417  (5)  (11),  1818. 
Dependent  children,  1029. 
Derthlck,  F.  A.,  485  (1). 
Design,  1416  (31). 
DeSohn.C.H.,  1040(7). 
Deutscher  ausschuss  far  teehnisches  schulw 

790. 
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CUBEENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


I>«at0chflr  kongi'iBS  fflr  JugflndbOduog  and  Jugend- 

kiiiid6,3. 
Dflotaclier    lehrervflrefn.    Pftdagogiache    t«ntrale, 

178B. 
Dcvey,  John,  791,  W3, 1437. 
Deyoe,  A.  M.,  326, 1031  (2). 
DicnoNABT,  students'  use,  58. 
DiDACiics.   See  TKACHDra. 
Dtotsrlng,  P.,  1663. 
Ddctbtics,  484  (80),  1010. 


Dins,  Annie  L.,  271. 
Dfflard, " 


J.  H.,  014  (8). 
Dm«7,  AUoe,  1031  (1). 
Dflkm,  J.  A.,  1006  (0). 
Dlmndtt,  R.  L^  488  (8),  1410  (13). 
Dlnwlddie,  A.  B.,  488  (12),  1416  (20). 
Dinwiddle,  William,  1416  (6). 
DiBKcr  XBTHOD.    See  Lanouaoi  TEACHDfa,  di- 
rect method. 
DiEXCTOBiES.  educ&tkmal,  1012, 155, 1063. 
DudPLiME,  832  (4),  1186, 16X,  1713.   Su  alno  School 

MANAOXMENT. 

DnEASBS,  contagious,  1715. 

Dlssard,  JlZfe./Wl. 

DissBRTATiONS,  Oerman,  bibl.,  370. 

Dlsaette.  Mary  E.,  1601. 

Dixon,  MiM.  832  (14). 

Dodge,  Harriet  H.,  462. 

Dodson,  J.  K.,  1951. 

DoeU,  Ifatth&us.  1200. 

Doggett,  L.  L.,978. 

Domestic  scbnck,  66, 276, 283, 308  (0).  310  (8),  447, 

463,  1006-1009,  1028  (6),  1031  (16),  1200,  1262-1263, 

1416  (10)  (24),  1678-1681, 1610  (8),  1612  (11),  1955. 
Domlnlcls,  Saverlo  de,  1284. 
Donaldson,  H.  H.,  1951. 
Donaldson,J9ir  James,  2  (12). 
Dooley,  C.  R.,  484  (77). 
Doran,  Julia,  1607  (4). 
Dorey,  J.  M..  1310. 
Dougherty,  Mary  L.,  1006. 
Doughton.  Isaac,  1496. 
Downes,  F.  E.,  486  (6). 
Downey,  J.  A.,  1676. 
Downey,  J.  £.,  420, 806. 
Downey,  Mary  £.,  1327  (14). 
Downing,  £.  R.,  484  (39)  (144),  760. 
Doyne,  J.  J.,  488  (15),  1416  (27). 
Dracass,  Carrie  E.  T.,  1019, 1281. 
Dbam A  Leaoui  of  Amebica.  1607  (11). 
Dbamahc    method.    See    Enoush    lanovaoe, 

teaching,  dramatic  method. 
Dramatics,  high  school,  1310. 
Draper,  A.  8.,  170. 
DrapeB|A.  S.,  1348  (10). 
Draper,  W.  H.,  638. 
Drawino,  367,  488  (19),  831  (9),  880, 1319, 1612  (10), 

1839. 
Dresbach,  M.,  1906. 
Dbesden.  school  buildings,  968. 
Dresslar,  F.  B.,  484  (6),  (101)^841  (1),  961, 1066  (11). 
Drever.  James,  16, 931. 
Drew,  D.  C,  914  (14). 
Drtina,  Francois,  639. 
Du  Bled,  Victor,  1606. 
Du  Breull.  Alice  J.,  303  (4). 
Duckworth,  F.  R.  G.,  164. 
Dudlers,  Duncan,  1617. 
Dudley,  W.  L.,  970, 1034  (1). 
Dufestel,  Louis,  428. 
Duffy,  Rosanna,  1043  (12). 
Dugas,  L.  M.,  262, 1418  (3)  (6). 
Dumvllte,  Benjamin,  1438. 
Dunaway,  O.  L.,  1061  (3). 
Duncan,  R.  K.,  449, 477. 
Dunlop,  J.  Y.,  767. 
Dunn,  A.  W.,  1541. 
Dunn,  Famiie  W.,  196. 
Dwelshauvers,  G.,  642. 
Dyer,  Henryj_336, 1282. 
Dykema,  P.  W.,  484  (88). 


Sarhart,  Will,  484  (84),  1118. 
Barle,  B.C.,  1416(6),  1466. 
Barp,E.  1^914(13). 
Eastman,  E.  F.,  1406. 


/* 


Eberhard, ,  1149. 

Eby,  J.  F.,  1857. 

«EooLEs  NOUYELLB8,"  1642.    See  oUo  "j 

8chule";  modbbn  school. 
Economics,  832  (17),  630. 
Eddins,  A.  W.,  349. 
Edgerly,J.  0..1941. 
Edbnann,  EdJfth,  604, 1384. 
Edson,  A.  W.,  1  (1),  484  (24),  1804. 
Education,  history.   8u  histokt  of  Eiyi?CAiHs. 
Education  and  gitizensbip,  83,  108-113,  213,  OK, 

972. 
Education  and  dsmocbact,  144  (2),  339,  791, 

(1),  1730, 1814. 
Education  and  soostt,  19,  146  (3),  303  (6).  14 
Education  and  state,  142  (1)  (2).  1048  (6). 
Education  extension,  4  (5),  6  (6),  90,  1502-1 

1777-1778.    See  also  Unitebsttt  extensiok. 
Educational  pstchologt,  34,  36--41,  182,  309  •  I 

(2),  342-348,  506^10,  666-675,  871-^.  1094-lttB, 

1299-1303,  1436-1450,  1029-1638,  1822-1828. 
Educational   subvets.    See    Suryxts,   cdne»- 

ttonal. 
Edwards,  J.  F..  1  (10). 
EmOENCT.  112, 143  (2),  148  (1),  484  (13)  (32), fiSt  71, 

629  (3),  666,  842,  1023,  1099  (4),  1040  (4),  1044  (6^ 

1046  (2).  1063  (2),  1130,  1182,   1240,   1413  (4)  ^.s 

1416  (15),  1417  (8),  1422,  1790  (4)-<6),  1823, 18». 
Effln^sor-Raymond,  Frances,  833  (6). 
Eggersten,  L.  E.,  310  (7). 
Egglflston,  J.  D.,  10^1),  1484. 
Eotpt,  education,  1798, 1801. 
Ehlen.  H.  E^1415  (15). 
Eikenberry,  W.  L.,  421, 1456. 
ElUe,  J.,  844. 
Eldredge,  A.  C,  1044  (8). 

BLEMENTABT  EDUCATION,  19,  88,  142  (11)  (12),  IST, 
484  (40H42),  860, 1044  (10),  1610  (12). 

EIilI,J.D.,  1042(2). 

~LIMINATION,  567,762,  1080  (9),  1414  (11)  (17),  131<, 
1523,  1682.    See  also  Backvabd  children;  Rb- 

TABDATION. 
Elliott,  £.  C,  484  (32),  741,  756, 1904. 
Ellis.  Alston,  486  (2),  742, 1412  (17). 
ElUs,  D.  C,  488  (9)  (18),  1418  (14). 
Elocution.  900, 1310, 1653. 
Elson,W.  H^484(12). 
Elwood,  DeW.,  243. 
Ely,  Mary.  484  (123). 
Emerlck,  E.  J.,  484  (130). 
Emerson,  Harrington,  1046  (1). 
Emenon.  W.  H.,  1457. 
Engel,  Sigmund,  257. 
Enoinbebino  education,  1415. 
ENGLAND,  education,  236,  860,  1051  (1),  1074,  1620, 

1621, 1686. 
Enolibh  lanouaoe,  college  requirements,  54,  IS 

S);  composition,  63, 191, 193.  200,  205-205,  303  (4). 
4  (2),  603,  1466,  1467,  1662;  teachinir,    190,  197. 

803  (5),  304,  372.  483,  484  (55),  510-.517,  <W2,  687. 

831  (8j,  833  (6),  837  (7),  885,  883.  895,  901,  910,  926. 

1083  (2),  1039  (3).  1041  (5)  (6),  1109-lilO,  1310.  1461. 

1607  (12)  (13).  160S  (5).  1646;  drunatic  method,  186, 

1461-1452.    0«e  o/ra  Litebatttbe:  OralKkoush. 
Erb,  J.  L.,  626  (2). 
Erben,  Wllhelm,  1606. 
Erich,  Ootthard,  1930. 
Erler,  Otto,  1564. 
Espenshade,  A.  H.,  481  (4). 
Esthetics,  192, 891, 1313. 
Estoumelles  de  Constant,  P.  H.  B.,  1288. 
Estrich,  W.  A.,  1348  (7). 
Ethical  cultube  school,  N.  Y.,  49. 
Ethics,  836  (3),  860,  866. 
Etiquette,  587. 
Eton,  318. 

Eugenics,  484  (109),  1303, 1427. 
Eubopb,  educaUon,  847,  1065  (19)  (22). 
Evans,  Charles,  171. 
Evans,  E.  S.,  832  (18). 
Evans,  L.  B.,  1083  (6). 
Evans,  W.  A.,  143  (2),  484  (137). 
Evening  schools,  144  (1),  609, 1777, 1960. 
Ewers,  A.  F.,  143  (3). 
Ewlng,  E.  F.,  1614. 
Ewlng,  J.  C.  R..  2  (6). 
Ewlng,  James,  1951. 
EXAimCATlONS,  246,  956,  1026  (1)  (2),  1040  (8),  1173, 

1622. 1903-1904. 
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ZCBPnONAL  CHILDBXN,  1  (13),  139-140,  314,  471- 
474, 484  (130H136),  488  (3),  617-619,  818,  821, 1013- 
1017,  1086  (8),  1277-1280,  1416  (5),  1775-1776,  1958- 
1960.   Set  auo  Backward  childben. 
ExcuBSiONS,  school,  1027  (3).    See  also  Tbamfino 

CLUBS. 

ExEBCDBS,  moroixig,  1542. 

EXETBB  SCHOOL,  1796. 

Extension,  Educahon.    See  Education  exten- 
sion. 

Ete,  disaases,  1908. 

P. 

Falg,  J.  T..  1416  (4). 

Fairohad,  £.  T.,  484  (31),  1083  (1)  (3),  1414  (1). 

FalrchUd,  Milton,  1743. 

Faibhopb,  Ala.,  school,  1433, 1859-1860. 

Faibs,  school,  1136. 

Familt,  1434.    See  aUo  Pabxnts. 

Fant,  J.  C,  63. 

Farro,  Laclle  F.,  823. 

Farley,  G.  L.,  565. 

Fabm  lite.    See  Rubal  ute. 

Farnsworth,  C.  H..  684. 

Farrar.  R.  K..  1674. 

FarweU,  CeolUa,  1485. 

FATiauE.  mental.  343, 510,  874, 1449. 

Faust,  H.  H.,  1184. 

Favrot,  L.  M.,  819. 

Fay,  Lucy,  488  (20),  1416  (32). 

Fedbbal  aid.    See  State  aid. 

Fee,  I.  B.,  484  (95).  950. 

Feeble-minded,  1  (l)-(3). 

Feeding  or  school  children,  1  (12),  59,  98,  102, 
570, 766,  777, 1212,  1528, 1635. 

Fetaley,  David,  484  (28).  720, 1607  (1). 

FiNlLON,  Fbanoois,  138. 

Ferrara,  M.  H.,  1060. 

FemU,  J.  A..  250. 

Ferrer  Quarua,  Francisco,  1082. 

Ferry,  F.  C,  1697. 

Festivals,  42, 484  (88). 

Field,  W.  S.,  1611  (6). 

Finance.    See  School  yxtnds. 

Flndlay,  J.  J^  904, 1875. 

Finegan.  T.  E.,  157, 239, 414,  492,  860, 1041  (3),  1527, 
1610  (3). 

Flnkelateln,  T.  E^1631. 

Finlet,J.  H.,  16ffl. 

Finley,^¥.W.,  1047(1). 

Fire  pbevention.  959, 1354, 1906. 

Fischer,  Aloys,  380. 

Fish,  C.  R.,  1374. 

Fish,  E.  H.,  1233. 

Fisher,  Mrs.  Dorothy  C,  43. 

Fisher,  Maryi  90. 

Flske,G.W.,220,914(2). 

Fitch,  J.  A.,  1085  (5). 

Fitchbubo,  Mass.    Practical  arts  school,  797. 

FrrCHBTJRQ  PLAN,  1941. 

Fitzgerald.  W.  J..  142  (11). 

Fitzpatrick,  F.  A^  484  (18). 

FleaRle,  B.  E.,  197,  303  (5). 

Fleshman,  H.  F.,  1417  (6). 

Fletcher,  Calvin,  310  (2). 

Fletcher,  R.  8.,  1604  (12). 

Fletcher,  8.  8.  F.,  172. 

Flexner,  Abraham,  829  (3),  1769. 

Flexner,  Mary.  1014. 

Flowers,  Ida  v.,  905. 

FOrster,  F„  545. 

Foerster,  F.  W^  768. 

Foebsteb,  F.  W.,  654. 

Foerster,  Norman,  296, 1506. 

Foj?ht,  H.  W.,  221, 1134, 1327  (15),  1486. 

Forbes,  C.  H.,  162(1). 

Forbes.  O.  M^.  272, 595. 

ForbiMii,W.  B.,  1644. 

Foreign  population,  education,  109, 422,  439,  885, 

1831, 1926. 
FobESTBT,  279, 484  (145),  488  (9),  1416  (14),  1612  (8). 
Formal  discipline,  627  (4). 
FomeUi,  N.,  1179. 
Forsyth,  L.  A.,  1328. 
Foster,  O.  O.,  1787  (3). 
Foster,  Margaret  E.,  299. 
Foster,  W.  T.,  939. 
Foust,  T.  R^  484  (7). 
Fowler,  F.  H.,  310  (4). 
Fowler,  H.  T.,  152  (1). 


Fowler,  W.F.,  882  (16). 

France,  educatton,  17, 78, 82, 636. 649, 731, 1065  (20), 

1274,   1418,   1803;  peasants,  466;  rural    schools, 

1482:  woman,  1588. 
Francis,  J.  H.,  484  (12)  (27). 
Fbanos  W.  Pabkbb  school.  See  Chicaoo.   Uni- 

VEBsiTT.    Francis  W.  Parker  school. 
Frank.  A.  G.,  837  (6). 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  ir.,  1420. 
FrankUn,W.S.,  1415(2). 
Franz,  8. 1.,  1770. 
FRATERNITIES,  colkge,  1031  (6),  1340,  1412,  (10); 

high  school,  1141, 1143. 
Frederick,  O.  D.,  484  (99). 
Freeman,  F.  N.,  1834. 
Freeman,  Marillia  W.,  824, 1416  (33). 
French,  Ruth  H.,  1667. 

French  language,  teaching,  212, 353, 1644, 1838. 
Freni,  Giovaiml,  1185. 
Fresno.  Cal.  ,  schools,  566. 
Friedel,V.  H.,1808. 
Friedrich,  FriU,  1186. 
Friedrlch,  J.,  99. 
Friend,  L.  L.,  1858. 
Frodsham,  G.  H.,  1218. 
Froebel,  F.  W.  A.,  172. 
Froebel,  F.  W.  a.,  29,  484  (37). 
FroeUch  H.  B.,  1612  (9). 
Fnenzalida  Granddn,  Alejandro,  1070. 
Fuld,  L.  F.,  728. 
Fulk,  J.  R.,  484  (19). 
Fullner,  Sarah,  820. 
FuUerton,  C.  A.,  484  (87),  1053  (S). 
Fulton,  L.  W.,  1053  (12). 
Fulton.  W.L.,  485  (5). 
Fumey,  Oakley,  596. 

G. 

O.,  H.,671. 

Gage,  E.  W^  446. 

Garne?,H.F..  1080(1). 

GaUi,  Maria,  644. 

GaUols,  Lucten,  1458, 1658  (2). 

Galloway,  Lee.  1041  (7). 

GaUoway,  T.  W.,  1649. 

Game,  J.  B.,  1022^. 

Games,  number,  208. 

Garber,  J.  P.,  1618. 

Garpln,  F^  1472. 

Gaid.  W.  L.,  627  (4). 

Gardens,  484  (144),  804,  831  (5),  1002.    See  aleo 

School  gardens. 
Gardner.W.  F.,  1562. 
Garig,  Mercedes  M.,  517. 
Garrett,  A.  O.,  310  (14). 
Garrett,  T.FL.  751. 
Garrison,  C.W.,  625  (9). 
Garvie.  \.E..1771. 

Gary,  Ind.,  schools,  330,  645, 1290, 1619. 
Gastinel,  G.,ft42. 
Gates,  F.  T.,  536. 
Gathany,  J.  M.,  1311. 
Gaudig,  Hugo,  654. 
Gayler,  G.  W..  88,  542,  752,  984. 
GaEin,  F.,  1219. 
Geissinger,  7.  B.,  307  (11). 
General  federation  of  women's  clubs,  145. 
Genthe,  K.  W.  J56,  518, 685,  892, 1114. 
Gentleman,  F.  w.,  1459. 
Geography,  367,  373,  143  (8),  689.  1314,  1458,  1658, 

1789:  commercial,  484  (94),  1040  (7);  field,  524. 
Geometry,  49, 195,  201,  203,  484  (53),  1470, 1607  (1), 

1608(6). 
George,  w.  R.,  258. 
George  junior  repubucs,  258. 
Georgia,  medical  inspection,  1030  (7);  supervision, 

387;  teachers,  718. 
Georgia  club.  State  normal  school,  Athens,  Ga., 

1068. 
Georgia  educational  association,  1030. 
Gerls,  Marion  8.,  1608  (6). 
German  language,  teaching,  148  (6),  359, 484  (52), 

520,  837  (4)  (5),  868, 1608  (4);  France,  375. 
German  uterature,  teaching,  360. 
Germain,  auxiliary  schools,  328, 1328;  commercial 

education,  1568;  education,  22, 24, 31, 163, 166, 328, 

333, 496, 646-647, 656, 658-659, 849, 852. 858, 898, 1055, 

1065  (21),  1070,  1078,  1609  (21).  1812,  1932;  higher 

education,  725,  1172,  1704,  1^;  history,  319,  493- 
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494;  Industrial  education,  457,  7flO,  1059, 1230, 1236, 
1242-1243,  1247,  1252,  1254;  medical  education, 
1584;  peasants,  594;  school  law,  1897;  secondary 
education,  1867;  teachers,  551,  930.  See  a  so 
Prussia. 

Oerrans,  II.  T.,  729. 

Qettkant, ,  1192. 

Oheorgov  Ivan,  1161. 

Gibbs,  Mr*.  David,  873. 

Gibson,  C.  B.,  144  (4). 

QnrTBD  CHILDREN.    See  Exception'al  cuildeem; 

PEBCOaTT. 

Gilbert,  C.  B.,336. 

Giles,  F.  M.,  1612  (12). 

Giles,  J.  T.,  484  (25). 

GiU,  Laura  D.,  145  (4)  (6). 

GlUette,  J.  M.,  519,  537, 1043  (13). 

Gilliams,  £.  L.,  1619. 

Giraud,  Jean,  640. 

Girls,  education.    See  Woman,  education. 

Girls'  clubs,  1028  (4).    See  aUo  Agricultural 

CLUBS. 

Qlenny,  Mt»,  B.  B.,  1035  (12),  1757. 

Glynn,  F.  L^  1234. 

Godard,  G.  D.,  1030  (9). 

Godber,  P.  J.,300(2). 

Goddard.II.  U.,  1775. 

Goethe.C!.  M.,  1539. 

Gdtz,  Hermann,  1867. 

Goff.  C.  R.,  4  (12). 

Goldmark,  Pauline,  1085  (9). 

Goldwasser,  I.  £.,  893. 

Goldsiher,  Karl,  198. 

Goodenough,  E.  W.,  1  (19),  1193. 

Goodhue,  Stoddard,  1734. 

Goodwin.  E.  J..  1026  (2). 

Gordon,  ifcClellan,  307  (10). 

Gordy,  W.  F^  1041  (11). 

GosUng,  T.  W.,  1460, 1909. 

Goss,  W.  F.  M.,  1415  (13). 

Gottschalk,  R.,  861, 1091. 

Gould,  F.  l.j  1553. 

Gould,  G.  M.,  761. 

Gow,  G.  C,  626  (1). 

Grading,  310  (6),  566,  760,  763.    See  also  Marrinq; 

Promotion  of  pupils. 
Graduate  study,  1025  (2). 
Grady,  W.  E.,  422, 1823. 
Graham,  Clara  E.,  1049  (2). 
Graham,  E.  K.,  1050  (1). 
Graham,  F.  P.,  1413  (6). 
Graham,  W.  C,  307  (9). 

Grammar.   See  English  language,  composition. 
Gran,  Gerhardj321. 
Grandgent.  C.  H.,  1071. 
Grandon,  Alejandro  Fuenzallda,  1070. 
Granges,  219. 
Grasty,  J.  S.,  1868. 
Graves,  D.  A.,  488  (3),  1416  (6). 
Gray,  C.  T.,  753. 
Gray,  H.  B.,  1145. 
Gray,  Mary  R.,  497, 1260. 
Gray,  Ruby,  1414  (14). 
Gray,  8.  D.,  303  (8). 
Grayson,  T.  W.,  1  (18),  1194. 
Great  Britain,  agricultural  education,  68;  rr'uca- 

tion,  2,  164,  648,  1065  (18),  1066,  1145,  ll&f,  1708. 
Great  Britain.    Royal  commission  on  university 

education  in  London,  944. 
Greathouse,  C.  A.,  326. 
Greek  education,  16. 
GREEK  language,  teaching,  310  (4),  523, 1041  (14), 

1308. 
Green,  A.  J.,  832  (13). 
Green,  Anna  A.,  1040  (11). 
Green,  C.  C,  487  (1). 
Green,  J.  A.,  1083. 
Green,  8.  S..  1404. 
Greenberg,  Morris,  367. 
Greene,  A.  M.,ir.,  1416  (16). 
Greenman,  E.  D.,  826. 
Greenougfa,  C.  N.,  483  (3). 
Greenwood,  Barbara,  1668. 
Greenwood,  J.  M.,  484  (2),  498, 1615, 1846. 
Greig,  R.  B.,  614. 
Grey,  F.  W.,  499. 
Grice,  Mary  V.,  1735. 
0  rlffln,  1. 0^1414  (16), 
fflth,  E.  W.,  1876. 


Griffith,  J.  E^484  (81). 

Griffiths,  E.H.,  1620. 

Griggs,  E.  H^  486  (1). 

Grigsby,  H.  B.,  1885. 

Groos,  Karl,  1439. 

Grosanann,  M.  P.  E.,  472,  1065  (8),  1776. 

Group  system,  177. 

Gruenberg,  Sidonle  M.,  1736, 1962. 

Grumbine,  G.  B^484  (69). 

Grummann,  P.  H.,  1608. 

Grander,  F.,  653. 

(Jrupe,  Mary  A.,  1312, 1677. 

Gtinther,  A.,  1689. 

Ouinn,/.  M.,1416(18). 

GuUck,  L.  H.,  429,  484  (11),  816. 

Gunsaulus.  Frank,  1053  (6). 

Gwinn,  J.  M.,  1610  Q6). 

Gymnastics.    See  Physicax.  education. 

H. 

Habit,  674. 

Hadley,  A.  T.,  234, 1025  (3). 

Hadley,  8.  H.,  487  (3). 

Hahn,  W.  L.,  199. 

Halbnx)k,  W.  E.,  1416  (4). 

Haldane,  R.  V.,  Viseount,  405,  648, 1621. 

Hall,  A.  G.,  481  (5). 

HaU,  C.  C,  83. 

Hall,  Florence  H.,  587. 

Hall,  G.  A.,  1737. 

Hall,  J.  W.,  44, 305, 1  (2). 

Hall,  Mary  E.,  484  (127). 

Hall,  W.  8..  1  (14). 

Hallam,  Julia  C.,  1440. 

HaUeck,  R.  P.,  148  (1),  486  (2). 

Hallman,  W.  N.,  985, 1323, 1500, 1001. 

Halsey,  W.  N.,  381. 

Hamburg.    Uniyersity,  558,  938. 

Hamilton,  C,  1258. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Ian,  863. 

Hamilton,  J.  M.,  64. 

Hamilton,  Samuel,  629  (8). 

Hamilton,  W.  I.,  1150. 

Hammond  plan,  45. 

Hampden-Sidney  college,  1885. 

Hampton  institute,  986. 

Hand,  W.  H„  144  (3),  1416  (3). 

Handschin,  C.  H.,  317, 1162. 

Handwork.    See  Manual  TRAonKG. 

Handwriting.   See  Writing. 

Hanifan,  L.  J.,  305, 11  (2),  311  (4),  1417  (1). 

Hanna,  J.  C,  484  (44). 

Hannum,  R.  F.,  1045  (3). 

Hanus,  P.  H.,  1180^1610  (13),  1700. 

Harbourt,  8.  A.,  1573. 

Hardhig,  A.  M.,^  (11). 

Hardy,  Xileen.  702. 

Harierdlng,  Mrs.  Janet,  645. 

Hargitt.  C.  W.,  1427. 

Haraack,  Otto,  1313. 

Harney,  Lora,  1049  (3). 

Harper,  W.  A.,  1414  (19). 

Harrin,  F.  H.,  625  (6). 

Harrington,  J.  W.,  1196. 

Harris,  Alice  L.,  1835. 

Harris,  G.A.,  762. 

Harris,  J.  C,  1030  (3). 

Harris,  J.  H.,  94. 304  (4),  1031  (11). 

Harris,  Maude,  1414  (7). 

Hart,  A.  B.,  406. 

Hart,  J.  K.,  1327, 1327  (1)  (3)  (7)  (10). 

Hart,  W.  R.,  384. 

Hart,  W.W..  894. 

Hartmann,  Martin,  1196. 

Hartshome.  Hugh,  1376. 

HartweU,  E.  C.,686. 

Harvard  university,  233, 1510,  1604, 1890;  ooop- 

erative  store,  285;  enoranoe  requirements,  830  (1); 

religious  life,  1934. 
Harvard  university.    Class  of  1853, 1609. 
Harvey,  D.C.,  84. 
Harvey,  L.  D^  484  (15),  1053  (3). 
Hastings,  T.  W.,  13d0. 
HatfMd,  W.  W.,  831  (8). 
Hawkins,  W.  J.,  484  (61). 
Hayes,  C.  H^  1660. 
Hayes,  D.  W.,  484  (66). 
Haynes,  Rowland,  484  (6).   , 
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ayward,  F.  H„  415. 

eald,  Lucy,  322. 

eath,  H.  K.,273. 

eath,  W.  R.,  687, 1041  (6). 

:eck,  W.  H.,  343, 874. 

[edges,  William,  597. 

Ledler,  Adolf,  1543. 

[eeter,  S.  L.,  487  (5),  1610  (16). 

[efferan,  Helen  M.,  484  (139). 

[eiermazin,  Francis,  142  (4). 

[ein,  L.  F.  A.,  274. 

[einzig, -.  987. 

[ellems,  F.  B.  K.,350. 
[emenway,  H.  B.,  1265. 
[enderschott,  F.  C..  598. 
[enderson,  H.  C,  484  (132). 
lenderson,  J.  L.,  1410  (3). 
lenderson,  W.  H.,  450,  484  (76). 
lendrick,  B.  J.,  817, 1290, 1528, 1758. 

lennlg, ,  959. 

lenning,  K.  L.,  1072, 1146. 

lenry.N.  E.,  837  (3). 

leDsenel,  H.,  275. 

lERBART,  J.  Fj,  29. 

lerbert,  Clara  W.,  826, 1020. 

lermann,  Anna,  801. 

lermann,  Ernst,  1919. 

lorndon,  Carrie  P.,  358,  821, 1015. 

derrick,  J.  B.,  1951. 

ierter,  C.  A.,  1951. 

lervey,  W.  A..  481  (3). 

Sess,  J.  A.,35(),  520. 

fleas.  W.  L.,  89, 1902. 

aessler,  J.  C.,  143  (6). 

Heaton.  J.  W.,  4  (1). 

Eletherlngton,  C.  W.,  145  (3). 

Eeuaer,  H.  J.,  1391, 1605  (14). 

BLeuter,  R.  R.,  1415  (20). 

matt,  J.  S„  327, 1942. 

Flibbard,  H.  W.,  1046  (9). 

Hlbben,  J.  O.,  307  (4),  1610  (9). 

Hicks,  C.  8^  484  (107). 

Hicks,  W.  E.,  792-793. 

High  school  and  college,  4  (3)-(4),  232, 307  (6)-(8) 

(11)-(12),  409.  484  (43)  (56),  554,  943, 1040  (2),  1042 

(2),  1410, 1519, 1681. 
HlQH  SCHOOL    AND    XLXMBNTABT    SCHOOL,     754, 

1413  (3). 
HiOH  SCHOOLS,  74,  90,  803  (6)  (7),  306  (8),  390-398, 

453-455,484  (3),  486  (2)  (4).  488  (1).  540-544, 713, 715, 


831, 019-922, 1028  (11),  kA)  (2),  lisi  (8)— (^0),  1(X» 
(2),  1413, 1414  (21),  im  (1).  1608  (1),  1609  (7),  1684- 
1685,  1687,   1S68-1872.     See  dUo  Junior   high 


schools;  Secondary  education. 
Higher  education,  80-86, 232, 235, 307  (2)  (4),  402- 

411,  484  (56)-(60),  654-560,  630,  724-738,  937-047, 

1053  (7),  1065  (3).  1156-1175,  13^9-1346,  1501-1512, 
1694-1706, 1883-1892. 
Hlghsmith,  G.  H.,  1411  (20). 
Highways,  386  (10). 
Higley,  M.  M.,  833  (3). 
Hill,  A.  C,  1063. 
HIU,  A.  R.,  1025  (2). 
Hill,  L.  E.,  (11). 
Hill,  Patty  8.,  1324. 
Hill,  R.  C,  390. 
Hlllebrand,  W.  A.,  1046  (7). 
Hilleoas  scale,  200, 1638. 
HIUyer.T.  A.,  1043  0). 
Hinw,  L.  N.,  484  (105). 

History,  teaching,  211, 688, 080, 837  (1).  886, 887, 003, 
1041  (11),  1051  (7),  1123,  1411,  1413  (9)  (10),  1471, 
1607  (14),1648, 1650, 1655, 1663, 1789. 
History  of  education,  16-21, 156-157, 309  (6),  318- 
310,  402-404,  635,  844-846,  1284-ia»,  1613-1616, 
1793-1706. 

Hoag,  E.  B.,  1  (16),  1784. 

Hoben,  Alkm,  250. 

Hocking,  Adeline,  676. 

Hodapp,  A.  P.,  1600  (10). 

Hodge,  C.  W.,  1052  (6). 

Hodges,  George,  1226. 

Hodges,  LeRoy,  072, 1924. 

Hodgkins,  Looise  If.,  1200. 

Hodij;90Q,  J.  E.,  1836. 

Hoff,N.  8^302. 

Hoffman,  F.  L.,  1931. 

Hoffman,  M.  H.,  1574. 

Hoffman,  U.  J.,  305,  II  (5),  Old. 


Hoflmann,  Jakob,  142^. 

Holbrook,  Sara  il.,  1096. 

Holland,  E.  O.,  396,  484  (21),  1478. 

HoUlday,  Carl.  879. 

HolUster,  H.  A.,  1429. 

Hollister,  V.  L.,  1415  (7). 

HoUnes,  Arthur,  1554. 

Holmes,  Edmond,  1084. 

Holmes,  W.H.,  830(1). 

Hobt,  J.  H.,  385. 

Holtz,  F.  L.,  1314. 

Homan,  Fletcher,  730. 

Home  and  school,  438,  484  (136H140),  1450, 1786, 

1739.    See  also  Parent-teacher  as.sociations. 
Home  economics.    See  Domestic  science. 
Home  making.    See  Domestic  science. 
Home  work,  1007;  credit  for,  183, 1006, 1010  (8). 
Honline,  M.  A.,  914  (15). 
Honor  system,  152  (2)-(6),  1706. 
Hood,W.  R.,1065(4). 
Hoole,  Charles,  1295. 
Hoover,  J.  M.,  1385. 
Hooves,  8.  A.,  1522. 
Hopkins,  Annette  B.,  360. 
Hopkins,  E.  M.,  484  (55),  1607  (13). 
Hopkins,  Florence  M.,  484  (129). 
Hopkins,  Julia  A..  484  (122). 
Hopkinson,  5ir  Alfred,  2  (1). 
Horn,  P.  W^  1610  (2). 
Home,  H.  Hi.  309  (5),  1413  (13). 
HoRNE,  H.  H.,  1425. 
Homer,  H.  H.,  1040  (3). 
Horsa,  Bede,  1605  (8). 
Hoslc,  J.  F.,  153  (3),  484  (49)  (66),  1461,  1607  (12), 

1661-1652. 
Host,  A.  0.,  1462. 
Hotchkiss,  H.  V.,  1044  (6). 
Hotchkiss,  W.  E„  807, 831  (7). 
House,  R.  T.,  276. 
Houston,  D.  F.,  144  (9). 
Howard,  F.  W.,  1605  (3). 
Howe,  C.  B.,  277. 
Howe,  P.  P.,  1607. 
Howell,  Flossie,  1414  (13). 
HoweU,  J.  D„  1787  (6). 
Howell.W.  n.,  1951. 
Howerth,  I.  W.,  1062  (4)  (6),  1618. 
Hoyem,  Oliver,  1602. 
Hubbard,  F.  CF.,  864. 
Hubbs,  G.  E.,  1417  (6). 
Hlibler,  M.,  865. 
Hughes,  C.  C,  032. 
Hughes,  H.  F.,  566. 
Hughes,  R.  M.,  1412  (10). 
Hughes,  Percy,  1  (6),  1040  (0). 
Humanistic  education.    See  Libbbal  xdttca- 

tion. 
Hume,  A.  N.,  4  (0).  1048  (3). 
Hummel,  Bertha  R.,  1388. 
Hummel,  W.  O.,  838  (2),  1388. 
Hunsaker.  A.  F.,  41. 
Hunt,  J.  L..  1850. 
Hunt,  T.  F.,  306  (3). 
Hunter,  F.  M.,  1610  (16). 
Hunter,  R.  A^  1606  (2). 
Huntington,  H.  B.,  830  (1). 
Huntley,  Emily,  780. 
Hurd,  A.  C.,014(0). 
Hurd,  W.  D.,  1024  (12). 
Hurlbut,  B.  8.,  1034. 
Hurlstone-Jones,  F.  R.,  832  (17). 
Hutchins,  H.  B.,  1412  (16). 
Hutchinson,  T.  H.,  127,  278,  600. 
Hutchinson,  Woods,  1300. 
Hutchison,  A.  M.,  1441. 
HuxoU,  A.,403. 
Hyde,  W.  DeW.,  1376. 
Hygiene,  teaching,  1  (5)-(7),  841, 1043  (10),  1068  (4), 

1066  (11),  1646.    Su  al80  School  hygiene. 
Hylla,  E.,  461. 
HYPNOnsM,  1441. 

I. 

Illinois,  high  schools,  542. 

nUnols  schoolmasters'  club,  1723. 

Illinois.    University.    School  of  education,  831. 

Illiteracy,  1061, 1811, 1026. 

IMFTATION,  1043  (8). 
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CUBEENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


lUMiQBANTS,  educatioD.    See  Foreign  popula- 
tion, education. 
India,  education,  816. 1069, 1616. 
INDUNA,  education,  326. 
Indians,  education,  1591, 1956. 
Individual  instruction,  664. 
Industrial  clubs.    See  Agricultural  clubs; 

QlBLS'  CLUBS. 

Industrial  education,  129,  144  (4),  151,  270,  272, 
280,  286,  449,  466-457,  459,  484  (70HS3)  (116)  (119), 
488  (8),  788-791,  794-799,  831  (4),  834  (8)  (10),  840, 
993, 1023  (5),  1042  (4),  1052  (6),  1050, 1062, 1229-1230, 
1232, 1235-1237, 1243, 1246-1247, 1257, 1348  (2),  1416 
(13),  1417  (6)  (7),  1561, 1565, 1605  (10),  1611, 1612  (6), 
1683, 1861.  See  alto  <' Arbsitsschule '';  Manual 
training;  Professional  education;  technical 
education;  Vocational  education. 

Industrial  univsrsitt,  Chaeleroi,  Belgium, 
1800. 

iNTANTfl.  care,  832  (12),  1446. 

IngUs,  Alexander,  1684. 

Institut  franqais  d'Espagne,  1507. 

Institutes,  teachers'.    See  Teachers'  institxttes. 

Intercollegiate  bxtreau  of  occupations,  269. 

International  commission  on  thv  teachino  of 
mathematics,  207. 

International  concilution.    See  Peace. 

International  congress  of  physical  educa- 
tion, 1362. 

International  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography, 
841. 

International  congress  on  school  hygibns, 
4th,  Buffalo,  1355, 1534, 1716, 1964. 

International  exchange  of  students,  300. 

International  ExdHANGE  of  teachers,  2  (4), 
237. 

International  kindergarten  union,  146;  Cammittee 
of  nineteen,  906. 

IntMnational  moral  education  congress,  147, 781. 

International  relations,  France  and  U.  S.,  403. 

Internationalism.    See  Peace. 

Iowa,  education,  325,  404,  649. 

Iowa.     Better  schools  commission,  1031  (3). 

Iowa  state  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.    Agricultural  extension  dept.,  1574. 

Iowa  teachers' association,  1031. 

Ireland,  education,  564, 1065  (18). 

Irvine,  V.  K.,  486  (4). 

Israel,  Henry,  6  (4),  914, 914  (3). 

Italy,  education,  848, 1179;  teachers,  927. 

Ittner,  W.  B.,  484  (118). 

Ives,  W.  H.,  484  (120). 

J. 

Jackson,  C.  M.,  1951. 

Jackson,  E.  R.,  279, 484  (145),  1612(8),  1767. 

Jackson,  Q.  W.,  173. 

Jaoobi,  Johannes,  1163. 

Jacoby,  G.  W.,  1474. 

James,  E.  J.,  484  (4),  1412  (14). 

James,  Q.  F.,  484  (37)  (67). 

Janitors,  484  (20).  764. 

Japan,  primary  schools,  907. 

Jefferson,  Mark,  1658  (7). 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  324, 1286. 

Jenks,  F.  B..  631. 1024  (6),  1065  (9). 

Jessup,  W.  A.,  1617, 1759, 1869. 

Jesuits,  320. 

Jevons,  H.  WlnefHd,  794. 

John,  F.,654. 

John,  Louise,  1044  (2). 

Johns,  W.  A^  802, 1729. 

Johnson,  C.  R.,  310  (11). 

Johnson,  D.  B.,  1416  (25). 

Johnson,  Eleanor  H.,  973, 1041  (10>. 

Johnson,  Ethel  M.,  1398. 

Johnson,  F.  W.,  200. 

Johnson,  O.  E.,  105,  988. 

Johnson,  H.  C,  1048  (1). 

Johnson,  Harry,  37. 

Johnson,  Isabel,  1063  (11). 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Marietta  L.,  1433, 1860. 

Johnson,  R.  0.,  484  (149). 

Johnston,  C.  H.,  1412  r2),  1492. 

Johnston,  Edgar,  832  (7). 

Jones,  A.  J.,  1220. 

Jones,  A.  L.,  1700. 

Jones,  Anna  L.^  1135 

Jonts,  E.  D., 


Jone8,E.  E.,  309  (3),  484  (41),  608. 

Jones,  H.  B.,  721. 

Jones,  T.  J^  1066  (7). 

Jones,  W.  F.,  337. 

Jones,  W.  H.  S.,  361. 

Jordan,  D.  S.,  323,  484  (6)  (108). 

Jordan,  E.  K.,  914  (10). 

Jordan,  £.  C,  484  (108). 

Jordan,  R.  H.,  484  (63). 

Joseph,  Luke,  1605  (6). 

JouBERT,  Joseph,  640. 

Journalism,  teaching,  216, 529. 

Joyner,  J.  Y.,  1413  (12). 

Judd,  G.  H.,  143  (1),  228,  309  (1),  1053  (17),  1«10  (5l 

(12). 
Judd,  Horace,  1415  (12). 
Judd,  Zebulon,  313. 
Judson,  H.  P.,  162  (1).  829  (4),  1349. 
Junior  college,  Califomia,  644. 
Junior  high  schools,  91,  486  (3),  715,  1044  (10!, 

1330, 1870, 1872.    See  alto  Seven- YXAS  klkmes. 

TARY  schools. 

Juvenile  delinquency.    See  DKLDtQumKcr. 

K. 

Eabisch,  M.  R.,  1086. 

Kahle,  W.,  362. 

Kahn,  Joseph,  77. 

Kaiser,  P.  E.,  1609  (12). 

Kalukak  family.  1776. 

Kane,  T.  F.,  1412  (3). 

Kansas,  education,  1813;  school  law,  063. 

Kansas  state  teachers'  association,  14S. 

Kastman,  Valborg,  770. 

Kats,  David,  1463. 

Keen,  W.  W»  1951. 

Keith,  J.  A.  H.,  484  (66). 

KeUeher,  J.  V.,  1116. 

KeUer,  A.  O.,  1040  (8). 

Kelley,  Eugene,  1327. 

KeUogg,  L.  B.,  148  (4). 

Kelsey,  F.  W.,  521. 

Kemp,  Lillian  A.,  1910. 

Kemsies,  Ferdinand,  880, 1007. 

KendaU,  C.  N..  396.  484  (13),  1026  (4),  1089  (1). 

Kenerson,  W.  H.,  1415  (9). 

Kennaday,  Paul,  1528. 

Kent,  E.B.,  989. 

Kant,  H.  L.,  916. 

Kephart,  Horace,  1804. 

Keppel.  F.  P.,  307  (1). 

KeHbot,  S.  F.,  4  (3). 

Kern,  O.  J.,  306  (5),  1051  (6). 

Kern,  W.  M.,  1062  (3),  1760. 

Kerr,  J^  832  (6). 

Kerr,  W.  H.,  1604  (4). 

Kerschensteiner,  Oeorg,  166, 410, 1056, 1236. 

Kerschensteiner,  Georg,  692, 654. 

Kesseler,  Kurt,  1086. 

KeUer.  I.  C,  307  (6). 

Key,  D.  M.,  1508. 

Key,  Ellen,  1209. 

Key,  Ellen,  1705. 

Keyes,  J.  J.,  1610  (16). 

Keyser,  C.  J.,  1807  (2). 

Kiess,  Kurt,  862. 

Kilpatrick,  V.  E.,  484  (143). 

Kimball,  D.  8.,  1116. 

Kimball,  Dorothy  E.,  688. 

Kindergarten,  146,  216,  378-383,  484  (14),  (38), 

631-.534,    700-TO6,    904-^,    1124-1131,    1200-1336. 

1414  (4),  1472-1480, 1664-1672, 185^-1865. 
Kindervater,  A.  E.,  1363. 

KiNEMATOGRAPH.     ^S^ee  MOVING  PICTUBX8. 

King,  Irving,  27, 146  (5),  683, 1031  (4),  1210. 

King,  M.  B.,  486  (7)1 

King-Harman,  M.  J^  1646. 

King's  CU^llege.    see  Colxtmbia  UHrvsRanr. 

Kingsbury,  H.  B.,  1687. 

Kingsbury,  J.  T.,  1412  (18). 

Kingsley,  6.  D.,  484  (43),  490. 

Kirby,  T.  J.,  1442. 

Kirk,  J.  R.,  462, 1416  (10)  (29).  1701. 

Kirkiand,  J.  H.,  S07  (2),  407, 1410  (1),  1416  (9),  1509. 

Kirkpatrlck,  E.  A.,  609. 

Klrtley,  J.  S.,  114. 

Kittredge,  Mabel  H.,  1008. 

Klapper,  Paul,  1710. 

Klein,  Felix,  1476. 

Klein,  H.  M.  J.,  836  (4). 
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Kl«inp«ter,  Hans,  1421. 
Klooksiem,  A.  C,  1607  (8). 
Knapp,  Bradford.  0  (2),  «5, 144  (12). 
Knl^it,  C.  Dy  1416  (17). 
Knight,  E.  W.,  1614. 
Knlrk,  C.  F.,  803. 
Knisley,  W.  W.,  1607  (16). 
Knorr.  G.  W.,  1327  (16). 
Knowlson,  T.  S.,  1443. 
Knox,  O.  P.,  484  (15). 
Koch,  T.  W.,  1405, 1598. 
KOhler,  Greta,  770. 
Koeppel,  George,  22, 328, 646. 
Kolb,  Anne  P.,  488  (17),  1416  (30). 
Koopman,  H.  L.,  830  (3). 
Kovalerslhr,  Evgrav,  23. 
Kraft,  F.  W.,  1414  (22). 
Elrause,  C.  A.,  522. 
Kubbe.  ICarl,  31. 
Kdhnel,  Johannes,  1943. 
KfUmemann,  Eugen.  24. 
KOhnert^.,  974, 1164. 
Kuo,  P.  W.,  853, 1073. 


Labbd,  E.,  1761. 

Laboratoribs,  475-477;  engineering,  1415  (8)  (9) 
(11)  (14)-(20);  psvchological,  1035  (10). 

La  Feme,  Homer,  1745. 

Lancet  (educational  number)  1392. 

Land  oant  college  engineering  organization,  1606. 

Lane,  C.  H.,  303  (10),  1575. 

Lane,  W.  D.,  128,  786, 655. 

Lang,  A.  R.,  423. 

Lang,  Ossian,  440. 

Lanouagb  study.   See  Enoush  lanouaob. 

Languaox  TEAcmNG,  dlTOCt  method,  361, 522, 602, 
1119, 1647, 1654. 

Languages,  ancient,  361,  1115;  modem,  142  (8), 
204.  317,  355,  3(S-364,  522,  526,  092,  098.  831  (10), 
837|(6),  1041  (15),  1119, 1413  (11),  1462, 1607  (8)  (9), 
1845.    See  also  under  name  qf  langwtge. 

Langworthy,  C.  F.,  1262. 

Lanson,  Gustave,  500. 

Lantern  slides.  484  (120),  1027  (2). 

Lantis.  Vernon,  1576. 

Lapp,  J.  A.,  151  (1),  1348  (2). 

Laramy,  R.  E.,  486  (9). 

Larkin,  M.  J.,  142  (9),  1605  (10). 

La  Ruelle.  Alioe  G.  de,  1588. 

LaseUe,  Mary  A..  293,  424, 1529, 1566, 1772. 

Lasher,  G.  S.,  1530. 

Lasserre,  Pierre,  731. 


Latham,  R.  H.,  1414  (17). 
Lathe,  Nama  A.,  1612  (3). 


Latin-American  states,  education,  489, 1065  (17). 
Latin  language,  teaching,  142  (7),  210,  214,  310 
If  (4),  484  (51),  515,  604,  699,  837  (3),  1040  (4),  1112, 

1607  (5H7),  1647. 
Law,  482, 1348  (4),  1788. 
Lawrence,  C.  G.,  4  (2),  1048  (6). 
Lawrence,  Frances  £.,  709. 
Laws,  Annie,  146  (3). 
Lawyer,  C.  E.,  831  (11). 
Lay,  G.W^1413(5). 
Layifai,  C.  D„  485  (12). 
Leadbetter,  Florence  E.,  1023  (6). 
Leake,  A.  H.,  1237. 
Leathers,  W.  S.,  1032  (3). 
Leathes,  Stanley,  2  (3).  236, 36^-364. 
Leavitt.  F.  M.,  129,  281,  484  (74),  831  1238, 

1610  (2). 
Lee,  Jennette.  1399. 
Lee,  Joseph.  I61p  (6). 
Le  Fevre,  Egbert,  1286. 
Legislation,  laws,  QermanT,  1807;  United  States, 

142  (3)(4),  414.  953, 1037  (1),  1066  (2). 
Leder,  H.  E..  4^  (121),  1048  (7),  1        1604  (1). 
Lehmann,  Alhred.  1097. 
Lelghton,  E.  V..  795l1546. 
LelRhton,  Etta  v..  473. 
Lemenesirel,  Charles,  636. 
Lentz.  E.  Marie.  837  (1)- 
Leo,  Brother  f  174. 
Leonard.  R.  J.,  605. 
Lesca,  Cnarles,  1806. 
Leupp,  F.  E^362. 
LcTi,  Q.  A.,  o60. 
Levi,  Morits,  1608  (3). 


Levin,  S.  M.,  599. 

Levinstein,  Kurt,  338. 

Lewis,  Adah,  66, 1009. 

Lewis,  E.  E.,  282, 453,  463,  610, 933. 

Lewis,  E.  O.,  339. 

Lewis,  G.  W.,  1837. 

Lewis,  H.W.,  1487. 

Lewis,  Wilfred,  1046  (3). 

Lexikon  der  pSdagogik,  15. 

Leyen,  Friedrich  von  der,  1780. 

Libby,  Walter,  236. 

Liberal  education,  340, 1062  (5),  1118,  1426,  1609 
(10),  1804, 1814-1815, 1817, 1886. 

Libraries  and  reading,  294-297,  478-480,  484 
(121)-(129),  620-624,  82^828,  832  (18)  101»-1021, 
1048  (7),  1053  (17)  (18),  1066  (14),  1231-1283,  1403- 
1407,  1416  (32)  (33),  1595-1596,  1604,  1779-1780, 
1961-1962.    See  also  School  libraries. 

Library  science,  484  (124),  488  (20). 

Lidbetter,  Evelyn,  832  (3). 

Lighting,  100. 

Llncohi,E.E.-627(2). 

Llnde,  Ernst,  1430. 

Lindsay,  J.  A.,  1555. 

Llndsey,  Ben,  1213, 1547. 

Ling,  E.S.,  175. 

Ling,  P.  H„  251. 

Llntilhac,  Eugtee,  1805. 

Lippert,  Frieda  E.,  1746. 

Literature,  360,  376,  683,  679-680,  1033  (5),  1041, 
1122,  1307,  1309,  1460,  1607  (10),  1609  (9),  1651, 
1833.  1843. 

Littell,  H.  v.,  1040  (4). 

Little,  A.  D.,  1762. 

Livingston,  J.  W.,  1627. 

Lobsien,  Marx,  510. 

Locard,  Frederic,  1838. 

Lochner,  L.  P.,  1343. 

Locke,  John,  176. 

Locke,  John,  637. 

Lockwood,  F.  C.  1344. 

Lode,  Artur,  109^. 

Logan,  Anna  E.,  1053  (160),  1640. 

Logic,  1447. 

London.    Charterhouse,  20. 

London  county  councU.    ConHsrenoe  of  teachers,. 
1913  832. 

London.    XJNivERaiTY,  1160, 1174, 1339. 

London.    University,  proposed,  550. 

Loomis,  E.  S.,  1607  (15). 

Lord,  Eleanor  L.,  1050  (2). 

Ldd,  L.  C,  831  (2). 

Lord.  Tfllie  G.,  52. 

Los  Angeles,  education,  497, 130Ot 

Lose.  Charles,  487  (6),  567. 

Loudon,  B^  1197. 

Lough,  J.  E.,  1036(11}. 

Louuian,  Battle  H.,  895. 

Lovejoy,  A.  O.,  732. 

Lovejoy,  O.  R^l  (4),  484  (15). 

Lowe,  J.  A.J  1283. 

Lowell,  A.  L.,  1026  (1),  1790  (4). 

LOWRY  bill,  485  (6). 

Luca,  N.  de,  1099. 

LObeck,  education,  history,  846. 

Lugard,  Sir  F.  D.,  2  (5). 

Lugg,  C.  H.,  464,  m,  1685. 

LuDCh.G.,  920, 1221. 

Lund,  Wallace,  30O.  n  (4). 

Lusk,  Graham,  1583. 

Luther,  F.  S.,  1377. 

Lutkln,  P.  C,  484  (85). 

LuKUiiaga,  Lorenso,  656. 

Lyceum,  county,  Alabama,  144  (19). 

Lying,  347. 

Lynch,  Ella  F.,  329, 1325, 1476. 

Lynch,  G.  M..  144  (16). 

Lyon,E.P^  812, 1951. 

Lyttleton,  Edward,  1360. 


M.,  H.,  743. 

McAndrew,  wnilam.  1306. 
McAneny,  George,  1604  (5). 
McBeath,  H.  F.,  1717. 
McBee,  P.  C,  754. 
McCabe,  John,  1082. 
McClfaiton,J.W.,  4(4). 
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CURKENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


McConaughy,  J.  L.,  1452. 

McConnell,  J.  P.,  IU28  (5). 

McCord,  C.  P_jl531. 

McCormack,  T.  J.,  1935. 

McCormick,  P.  J.,  im,  845. 

McCormick,  Willmm  260. 

McCracken,  Elizal)etn,  776. 

McCrcady,  E.  B.,  1  (3). 

McCuIlock,  Alma  I..,  386. 

MacCuim,  John,  1556. 

McCurdy,  J.  H.,  48»  (115),  1204. 

McDaniel,  C.  H.,  45. 

McDermott,  P.  A.,  142  (7). 

McDonald,  Arthur.  314, 1444. 

McDonald.  Ellen  B.,  1136. 

MacDonald.  John,  148  (3). 

MacDouRall,  H.  C,  626  (3). 

McFarland,  J.  H.,  1327  (8). 

McFarland,  Raymond,  1790  (2). 

McGinnes,  L.  E.,  487  (2). 

McKeag,  Anna  J.,  307  (11),  836  (2). 

McKeever,  W.  A.,  484  (109),  486  (11),  502. 

McKenna,  J.  D.  A.,  1605  (12). 

McKenny,  Charles,  430,  484  (64). 

McKibben,  F.  P.,  1046  (6),  1415  (8). 

Mackie,  Ransom,  391,  543. 

Mackinder,  H.J.,  689. 

McKinney,  W.  8..  484  (89). 

McKitrick,  May,  1316. 

McLane,  C.  L.,  544. 

McLaren,  A.  D.,  1932. 

MacLean,  O.E.,630. 

MacLear,  Martha,  1669. 

McMahon,  J.  H^  142  (5). 

McMlchael,  E.  H.,  1030  (4). 

McMunigle,  Mary  O.,  46. 

McMurry,  C.  A.,  484  (73). 

McMurry,  F.  M^  1181, 1610  (4). 

McMurtrle,  D.  C.,  474. 

McNemey,  Mary,  1608  (4). 

MacNutt.  Barry,  1415  (2). 

McVey,  f.  L.,  163  (2},  1345. 

McWh«)d,  L.  B..  626  (6). 

McWhorter,  A.  W.,  623. 

MtWllliam,  £.  G.,  1641. 

Macy.  Jesse,  1730. 

Madden,  Maude  W.,  907. 

Madeley,  Helen  M.,  166S. 

Madray.V.  E.,833(7). 

Magnl,J.  A.,690. 

Mainusson,  r.  M.,  672. 

Majruder,  W.  T.,  1259, 1416  (14). 

Main,  Josiah,  1261. 

Maine,  education,  554. 

Major,  Oustay.  1958. 

Makower.R.  S..  1106. 

Mall,  F.  P.,  1961. 

Manchester,  F.  A.,  1606. 

Manchester,  R.  £.,  1464. 

Mann,  C.  R.,  603,  831  (13). 

Mann,  Horace,  158. 

Mann,  Joslah,  484  (147). 

Manners,  687. 

Manny,  F.  A.,  303  (6),  1361. 

Mansfield.  O.  A.,  626  (4). 

MANUAL  TRAmmo,  12&-133,  286-288.  447-460,  486 
(7),  691-607,  786-749,  832  (16)  (16),  834  (8)  (9),  980- 
996  1022  (3),  1229-1267,  1379-1387,  1560-1572,  1762- 
1766, 1939-1946.  See  also  Industrial  education; 
Professional  education;  Technical  educa- 
tion; Vocational  EDUCATION. 

Maphis,  C.  0.,67, 144  (22),  1410(4). 

Mardis,  S.  K.,  486  (3). 

Marferding,  Mrs.  Janet,  330. 

Margaret  Eaton  school  of  literature  ahd 
EXPRESSION,  Toronto,  1661. 

Margulles,  A.  R.,  1477. 

Mark,  O.  £.,  307  (9). 

Mark,  H.  T..  1087, 1222. 

Marking,  1621.    See  aUo  QiUiDmo 

Marklev,  J.  L.,  1608  (2). 

Marquis,  J.  A.,  1667. 

Marrlnan,  J.  J.,  1137, 1223. 

Marriott,  J.  A.  R.,  2  (9). 

Marsh,  L.  A.,  1908. 

Marten,  W.  S.,  990. 

Martin,  A.  8.,  487  (7). 

Martin,  F.  O.,  1747. 

Martin,  Herbert,  146  (4),  1031  (7). 


Martin,  John,  1291. 

Martin,  O.  B.,  144  (13),  306  (9). 

Martin,  W.  H.,  1292. 

Martindale,  W.  C,  1607  (3). 

Maryland,  rural  survey,  222. 

Maryland  state  teachers'  association,  303. 

Mason,  Gregory,  1807. 

Mason,  W.  E.,  1023  (6). 

Massachusetts,  agricultural  education,  1/68. 

Massachusetts  state  teachers'  association » 149. 

Masters,  D.  F.,  1044  (10). 

Masters,  Rose,  1031  (6). 

Matarollo,  O.,  854. 

Mathematics,    cumulative    examinations,    1666^ 

teaching,  HI,  143,  154,  198,  207-208,  365,  512,  »4, 

89^-899,  1464,  1450,  1463-1464,  1607  (2)  (15),  IS4I, 

1849 
Mather,  William,  600. 
Matheson,  J.  A.,  1413  (4). 
Matheson,  P.  E..2(7). 
Mathews,  Irma,  1603  (3). 
Matics,R.L.,1623. 
Matschoss,  Conrad,  1944. 
Matthes,  M.,  1684. 
Matthews,  Jessie  T., 916. 
Matthias,  Adolf,  1088. 
Manlier,  C.  T.,  1663. 

Marwell,  W.  H.,  90,  96,  417,  1026  (6),  1895. 
Maydole,H.D.,914(ll). 
Mayet,  M.,  161. 
Mayo,  M.  P.,  1586. 
Mead,  A.  R.,  484  (60). 
Mead,  Lucia  A.,  298  (7). 
Meade,  J.  L^Kfil  (10). 
Meams,  W.  H.,  167, 466, 484  (3),  601,  T96. 
Medd,  J.  C,  68. 
Medeley,  Helen  M.,  1471. 
MEDICINE,  810-813,  829.  1010,  1264-1267,  1389,  1390, 

1392, 1394, 1682-1686, 1760, 1770. 
Medical  inspection  of  schools,  1  (lOMH)  (15)- 

(17)  (19),  99, 101, 250,  420, 433. 484  (6),  569, 572,  620 

(2),  839, 966,  1032  (3),  1048  (8),  1102-1193,  1414  (9), 

1627, 1911, 1916. 
Meek,  C.S.,  1610(8). 
Meese,  Friedrich,  331. 
Mehlaxi,0.,135. 
Meier,  W.  H.  D.,  804. 
Melcher,  B.  F.,  1033  (10). 
Melody,  J.  W.,  1121. 
Meltser,  S.  J.,  1061. 
Memory,  671, 1301. 

Men  and  religion  forward  movement,  1748. 
MendenhaU  Jda  M.,  484  (124). 
Mendes  dos  Remedios.  Joaqnim,  657. 
Menger,  F.  J.,  jr.,  1664. 
Menmuir,  Charles.  25. 
Mental  tests.  1^26,  1826.    See  alto  BiKBV-SDfoir 

tests. 
Menzel,  O.,  1161. 
Meredith,  A.  B.,  921. 
Meredith,  A.  J.,  837  (8). 
Meredith,  George,  322. 
Merlam,J^L.,309(4). 
Meteorology,  676. 
Metzler,  W.  H.,  201. 
M^umann,  Ernst,  1301, 1445, 1773. 
Meyer,  — -,  684. 
Meyer,  J.  6.,  122. 

Meyers,  Irene  T.,  488  (21),  1416  (34). 
Meylan.  O.  L.,  252, 1034  (2). 
Michael,  Otto,  1808. 
Michaels,  Augusta,  1414  (13). 
Michigan  classical  oonfbeekcb.  621. 
Michigan  schoolmasters'  club,  1607. 1608. 
Michigan.    University.    0)ilege  of  dental  sargerj, 

302. 
Miles,  H.  E.,  602, 1239, 1603. 
Mnx,  J.  S.,  1418  (5). 
MiUer,  EUzabeth  £.,  1830. 
MiUer  F.  W.,  484  (141),  628  (3),  017, 1044  (4). 
MiUer,  Q.  J.,  634. 
Miller,  J.  R.,  1668. 
Miller,  KeUy,  1748. 
Miller,  M.  F.,  1024  (7). 
Mfllis,  J.  F.,  1840. 
Mills,  C.  H.,  626  («),  1727. 
Mills,  J.  M..  310  (1). 
Mitoe,  W.  P.,  365. 
Milner,  Florence,  220. 
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Miner,  J.  B.,  1630. 

Minnesota,  education,  713, 1609  (11). 

Minnesota  educational  association,  1609. 

Minnick.  J.  H.,  1841. 

Minot,  C.  S.,  1951. 

Mississippi,  rural  schools,  1862. 

Mississippi  industrial  institute  and  college, 

1395. 
Mississippi  teachers'  association.  1032. 
Missouri  state  teachers'  association,  1033. 
Mitchell,  T.  C,  177. 
Moad,  Ethel  M.,  1861. 
Mocq«iillon,  H.,  178. 
Modern  school,  653,  1082.    See  alto  "Arbeits- 

SCHULE'';  "  ECOLES  NOUVELLES.'' 

Molter,  Harold.  1537. 

Monahan,  A.  C..  305,  U  (1),  316,  538,  632,  1065  (5), 
1408,  14SS,  1678. 

Monastic  msTRUciitON,  844. 

Monroe,  E.  S'.,  1416  (18). 

Monroe,  Paul,  491,  773. 

Monroe,  W.  S.,  366, 1240. 

Montessori,  Maria,  1100. 

MONTESSORI  METHOD,  43,  46,  185,  188-189,  310  (9), 
378,  381-383,  484  (35)  (36),  488  (7),  531,  700-701, 
703,  705,  832  (1),  904,  909,  1027  (1),  1053  (16),  1127- 
1129,  1131,  1322,  1416  (12),  1474,  1477,  1480,  1612 
(7),  1664. 1666-1667, 1671,  1853-1855. 

Montori,  Arturo,  1101. 

Moon,  A.  H.,  387. 

Moore,  Annie  £..488  (7),  1416  (12). 

Moore,  C.  L.,  1817. 

Moore,  E.  B.,  833  (4). 

Moore,  E.  C,  562,  657,  951, 1350. 

Moore,  E.  S^  1166. 

Moore,  H.  W.,  130. 

Moore,  J.  Q^  240. 

Moore,  W.  C.,  99. 

Moral  education,  145  (l),  117-125,  261-265,  446, 
486  (1),  687-690,  779-785,  836  (2)-(4),  977-979,  lOM 
(14)  (15),  1214-1228,  1371-1378,  1651-1669,  1742- 
1751, 1933-1938. 

Moran,  8.  A.,  484  (99). 

More,  P.  E.,  1167. 

Morehouse,  Frances,  1713. 

Morgan,  S.  A.,  703. 

Moritzen,  Julius,  441. 

Momet,  D.,  642. 

Morning  exercises,  1542. 

Morrill,  A.  B.,  344. 

Morrill  act,  616, 1024  (3)  (6). 

Morris,  E.  E.,  625  (4). 

Morris,  E.  P..  733. 

Morris,  Hattie  E.,  532. 

Morris,  W.  S..  1417  (9). 

Morrison.  H.  C,  1023. 

Morse,  H.  N.,  914  (6),  1408. 

Morse,  Josiah,  589. 

Morse,  T.  V.,  484  (83). 

Morton,  O.  A^  1023  (8). 

Morton,  W.  H.  8.,  245. 

Mother    training,    1738.    See    aUo    Domestic 

Motivation,  1043  (9),  1414  (12H14). 

Moulder,  Priscilla  £.,  141. 1074. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  nigh  school,  74. 

MoxTNTAiNEERS,  Southern  states,  1804. 

Moxtth  hygiene,  963. 1719. 

Moving  hctures,  351-352,  484  (19),  (120),  678,  878- 

883, 1104, 1107, 1306, 1830. 
Mowry,  W.  A.,  1665. 
MQhlmann,  Karl,  991. 
MQnch,  Wilhelm,  332, 668. 
MQosterben;,  Hugo,  283-284,  456, 1824. 
Maerman,  J.  C,  1622. 
Muir,  Helen  P.,  1607  (6). 
Muir,  J.  Ny  11^. 
Mulford,H.J^1366. 
Mumford,  F.  B.,  1024  (8). 
Mumford.  Mn,  J.  P.,  306  (10). 
Munich,  industrial  schools,  469. 
Municipal  unttersitibs.   See  Universities  and 

C0LLSGE8.CitV. 

Munro,  W.  B.,  285,  1317. 
Mnnroe,  J.  P.,  1038  (2),  1241. 
Monroe,  John,  6  (7). 
Muntsch,  Albert,  142  (8),  1606  (7). 
Murphree,  A.  A.,  1412  (9). 
Munay,  £.  R.,  704. 


Museums,  475-476, 1829. 

Music,  52,  146  (6),  310  (10)-(12),  354,  484  (84H88), 

514,  626,  684,  831  (11),  902, 1039  (6),  1049  (3),  1053 

(8),  1113, 1414  (22),  1465,  1656. 
Music  teachers'  national  association,  626. 
Musselman,  H.  T.,  131. 
Mutchler,  Fred,  488  (14),  1416  (26). 
Muthesius,  Karl,  1877. 
Myers,  8.  8L  1465. 
Myers,  W.  T.,  202. 

N. 

Nachat,  Hassan,  1059. 

NadoUe,  L.,  351. 

Nash,  G.  W.,  1048  (2). 

Nathan,  Marcel,  1279. 

NationsJ  academy  of  sciences.  1168. 

National  association  of  education  ofOoers,  603. 

National  association  of  state  universities  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  1412. 

National  board  for  the  promotion  of  rifle  practice, 
1842. 

National  collegiate  athletic  association,  1034. 

National  commercial  teachers'  fedeiiation,  833. 

National  committee  of  fifteen  on  geometry  syllabus, 
203. 

National  conference  on  vocational  guidance,  128, 
150,1035. 

National  council  of  teachers  of  English,  304,  483; 
Committee  on  the  high-school  course  in  English, 
1843. 

National  education  association  of  the  United  States. 
484,  1036;  Ck>mmittee  on  teachers'  salaries  and 
cost  of  living,  546;  Commission  on  the  reorgani- 
zation of  secondary  education,  1785.  Depart- 
ments—business education.  484  (89)-(99);  child 
hygiene,  484  (100)-(105);  elementary  education, 
484  (40H42);  higher  education,  484  (SOWGO); 
kindergarten  education,  484  (35)-(39);  library, 
484  (121)-(129);  manual  training  and  art  educa- 
tion, 484  (70)-(83);  music  education,  484  (84)-(88); 
normal  schools,  484  (61)-(60);  physical  education, 
484  (106)-<107);  rural  and  agricultural  education, 
484  (Hl)-(149);  school  administration.  484  (116>- 
(120);  school  patrons.  484  (136)-(140);  science 
instruction,  484  (108)-(115);  secondary  education, 
484  (43)-(55);  special  education,  484  (130H135): 
superintendence,  484  a2)-(26),  1610.  Oeneral 
se^ons.  484  (l)-(ll).  National  council  of  educa 
tion,  484  r27)-(34);  Committee  on  economy  of 
time  in  educaUon,  1600;  Committee  on  school 
efficiency,  655, 842. 

National  education  association  of  the  United 
States,  484  (2). 

National  society  for  the  i»omotion  of  industrial 
education,  151, 1037, 1611, 1763. 

National  society  for  the  study  of  education.  305. 

National  university  por  the  United  States, 
484  (4),  1160. 

Nature  study,  484  (30)  1321, 1657, 1847. 

Naumbnrg,  Margaret,  1853. 

Naval  details  to  colleges,  1412  (7)  (8). 

Nearing,  NeUie  S.,  504. 

Nearing,  Scott,  504.  797,  992, 1138, 1818. 

Needham,  F.  S.,  831  (9). 

Needham,  Mary  M.,  1400. 

Needlework,  097. 

Negroes,  144  (U),  1065  (7),  1276, 1402, 1090, 1057. 

Nelson,  B.  E.,  604. 

Nelson,  N.O.,  144  (14). 

Neumann,  Henry,  590. 

New  England,  supervision.  305, 11  (3). 

New  England  association  of  colleges  fmd  prepara- 
tory sdbools,  152, 1790. 

New  England  high  school  oommeroial  teachers 
association,  1038. 

New  Hampshire  state  teachers'  assooation, 
1791. 

New  Jersey.    Dept.  of  public  instruction,  1386. 

New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association,  1099. 

New  Mexico,  schools,  834  (2)-(3). 

New  Mexico  educational  association,  834. 

New  Orleans.    Public  schfioi  alliance,  1016. 

New  school.  See  "ARiniTssefiuLE";  Modern 
school. 

New  York  (City}  backward  children,  244;  pablio 
schools,  562,  1291;  school  inquiry,  238,  740-741, 
746, 1515, 1709-1710, 1894-1896. 

New  York  school  lunch  committee,  102. 
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CUBfiENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUOATIONS. 


New  York  (State),  education,  157,  492;  school 
law,  414. 

New  York  (State)  Associated  academic  principals 

p  and  Council  of  elementary  school  principals,  1040. 

New  York  (State)  Education  dept.,  1296. 

New  York  state  teachers  association,  1041. 

New  Zealand,  education,  1065  (25). 

NewhaU.C.  W.,143(10). 

Newland,  H.  O.,  241. 

Newmayer,  S.  W.,  1911. 

Newnham  college,  411. 

Newton,  Ralph,  1030  (2). 

Newton  vocational  school,  096. 

Nicholls,  Sophie,  367. 

NicoUet,  F.  N.,  1794. 

Nielson,  N.  K.,  310  (5). 

Nietner,  T.  A.  J.,  763. 

Nietzsche,  Friedbich.  162. 

NioHT  SCHOOLS.    See  JBvenino  schools. 

Nix,  Amalie,  484  (52). 

Nlxdorfl,  Natalie  W.,  1393. 

Normal  schools, 79, 311  (5),395,  484  (61)-(69),  488 
(15)  (16),  625  (5),  720, 1043  (3),  1416  (25)  (27H»)» 
1498-1499, 1693. 

Norris,  H.  H.,  1415  (5). 

North,  (\  E.,  484  (6). 

North  C'arouna,  education,  1613. 

North  Carolina  high  school  conference,  1413. 

North  Carolina  teachers'  assembly,  1414. 

North  Carolina.  University,  402;  Dept.  of  educa- 
tion, 622. 

North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools,  153, 1042. 

North  Dakota  education  association,  1043. 

North  Dakota.  Temporary  educational  oommis- 
sion,  563. 

Northwestern  untversity.  School  of  com- 
merce, 807. 

Norway,  education,  857, 1797. 

Nott,  Jane  P.,  896. 

Noulet,  Alfred.  1224. 

Noyes,  Anna  Q.,  1446. 

Noyes,  E.  C,  53, 307  (10),  484  (55). 

Noyes,  F.  K.,  1966. 

Nudd,  H.  W.,  744. 

Number  games,  208. 

Nusbaum,  Louis,  1  (7). 

Nystrdm-Hamllton,  Louise,  1795. 

O. 

Oakland,  school  buildings,  756. 

Oberhummer,  E.,  1658  (3). 

Object-teaching,  346. 

Obst,  Adolf,  1027  (3). 

Occupations  and  busy  work,  196, 832  (14), 988. 

O'Connell,  Mrs.  P.  J.,  1035  (1). 

O'Connor,  David,  1498. 

O'Connor,  M.  J.,  142  (14). 

Odenweller,  A.  L.,  831  (3). 

O'Donnell,  F.  H.  E.,  822. 

Ogden,  R.M.,875. 

Ogley,  D.  H.,  100. 

Ohio,  1044  (7). 

Ohio  college  association,  627. 

Ohio  school  improvement  federation,  485, 1033  (9). 

Ohio  state  association  of  school  board  members,  628. 

Ohio  state  teachtt^'  association.  1044. 

Ohio  state  university,  1415  (12). 

Oklahoma  state  educational  association,  1045. 

Olcott,  Frances  J.,  297,  827. 

Old  colony  tnwoN,  1675. 

Oldham,  Bethenia  McL.,  1925. 

O'Leary,  R.  D.,  397. 

O'Mahonev,  J.  P.,  1605  (4). 

Omwake,  O.  L.,  307  (7). 

O'Neill,  J.  M.,  625. 

Ontario.    Dept.  of  education,  1809. 

Open-air  exercise,  832  (11),  1309. 

Open-air  schools,  1  (18),  434,  832,  (13),  1194, 1529, 

1914. 
Ophttls,  W.,  1961. 

Oppelt, ,  1633. 

Oppenheimer,  C.  P.,  216, 

Oral  English,  303  (5),  304  (3),  871,  484  (50). 

Oral  hygiene.    See  Mouth  hyqdenb. 

Oral  reading,  1844.    See  aUo  Reading. 

Ordway,  Sally  F.,  159. 

Oregon,  supervision,  305,  II  (2). 


Orr,  J.  F..  628  (1). 

Orr,  WilUam.  1023  (9),  1790  (3). 

OrtL,  8.  P.,  l!242. 

Ortiz,  PhlUppe,  1905. 

Osbom,  A.  8.,  1089  (6). 

Osborne,  W.  F.,  834  (9). 

O'Shaa,  M.  V.,  38. 146  (2).  382,  431,  J£«8»  1760. 

Ostermann,  W.,  1089, 1335. 

Otis,  Margaret,  1631-1632. 

Ottermann,  Charles,  143  (9). 

Overhulse,  C.  K.,  4  (7). 

Owen,  W.  B.,  340,  484  (93). 

Oxford  summer  school,  141. 

Oxford  university,  729, 734,  940. 

P. 

Pace,  E.  A.,  1318, 1605  (5). 

Paine,  Cassie  L.,  091. 

Palmar,  J.  J..  487  (8). 

Palmer,  LueUa  A.,  1126, 1478. 

Palsifer,  H.  T.,  1117. 

Pannese,  Oerardo,  368. 

Papillon,  T.  L.,  940. 

PARENT^EACHEB   ASSOClATIONa,    1065    (12),    1740, 

1925.    See  alto  Home  and  school. 
Parents,  l  (8)-(9),  417.    See  aUo  Familt. 
Paris.   Boole  des  hautes  Etudes  sodales,  17. 
Parker,  Mary  £.,  1954. 
Parker,  8.  C,  19, 398. 
Parker,  T.  B.,  1608  (6). 
Parker,  W.  A.,  1226. 
Pargn,  Q.  R    2  (10),  85, 1412  (5). 
Parkinson,  W.  D.,  547. 
Parmelee,  Maurice,  1466. 
Pamienter,  C.  W.,  152  (1). 
Parochial  schools,  142  (13),  1006  (8).    Set  aim 

Chxtrch  schools. 
Parodl,  D.,  642. 
Parris,  T.  Q.,  425,  572. 
Parrott,  Hattie,  1414  (5). 
Parrott,  Rosa  B.,  934. 
Parrott,  T.  M.,  300  (3). 
Parsons,  H.  Grace,  217. 
Parsons,  J.  G.,  1048  (8). 
Parry,  H.  L.,  1796. 
Part-time  education,  1611  (5)  (6). 
Partridge.  G.  E.,  1106. 
Partsch,  S.,  1658  (1). 
Pasadena,  Gal.,  education,  952. 
Passano,  L.  M.,  1422, 1886. 
Paton,  Stewart.  1819. 
Patriotism,    see  Citizenship,  training. 
Patterson,  Alice  J.,  1657. 
Patterson,  Elizabeth  H.,  303  (9). 
Pauchet,  victor,  876. 
Paul,  A.  G.,  1787  (2). 
Paul,  H.  G.,  484  (56). 
Paul,  J.  M.,  625  (6). 
Paulsen,  friedrich,  865. 
Payne,  A.  F.,  1946. 
Payne,  E.  G.,  1243. 
Payne,  L.  W.,  1844. 
Peace,  298-299,  441,  484  (9),  634,  834  (4),  1343,  1471, 

1663. 
Pear,  T.  H.,  832  (10). 
Pearce,  R.  M.,  1961. 

Pearse,  C.  G.,  484  (1)  (15),  1336, 1518, 1806. 
Pearse,  P.  H.,  564. 


Pearson,  £.  L.,  1604  (6). 
Pearson,  M.  E.,  484  (92). 


Peasants,  education,  466, 594. 

Pedagogical  departments  in  UNiyBRsrnBs,  1413 

(13),  1500,  1875. 
Pedagogics.    See  Teaching. 
Pedersen,  V.  C,  769. 
Peeters,  Edward,  32, 1642. 
PoU,  E.  L.,  263. 
Penmanship,  484  (97),  832  (3)  (6)  (7),  1606  (11),  1636, 

1834. 
Pennsylvania,  education,  306  ( 10),  305;  school  law. 

1087  (1). 
Pennsylvania  rural  progress  asssociation.  Rural  life 

conftt«nce,  306. 
Pennsylvania  state  educational  association,  486. 835 

CoU^  and  normal  school  dept.,  836;  Dept.  oxcl^ 

and  borough  superintendents,  487;  Hi^  schod 

dept.,  837;  School  directors'  dept.,  629. 
Pepfer,  Douglas,  777. 
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Peppier,  C.  W.,  1413  (8). 

Pbriodicalb,  new,  7-14. 

Perisho,  E.  C.,  1048  (4). 

Perkins,  Annie  S.,  1820. 

Perkins,  D.  H.,  484  (5). 

Perkins,  H.  A.,  1423. 

Perkins,  M.  L.,  1833. 

Perry,  C.  A^  442. 

Person,  H.  8.^1702. 

PestaloMi,  JT.  H..  179. 

Pestalozzl  J.  H.,  1083. 

Peters,  E.  T.,  1048  (10). 

Peterson,  William,  2  (2). 

Petty,  Martha  T.,  1414  (8). 

Phelps,  C.  L.,  1302. 

Phelps,  Jessie,  1606  (7). 

Phelps,  W.  L.,  162  (3). 

Philadelphia,  moral  education,  174&-1746;  schools, 

327. 
Philadelphia.    Bueeau  op  compulsoet  bduca- 

flON,  744. 
Phllbin,  E.  A.,  1586. 
Phiuppins  Islands,  education,  606,  619, 1077, 1288, 

1622,1802. 
Phillips,  D.  E.,  484  (12). 
Phillips,  E.  E.,  627  (3). 
PhlUips,  J.  D.,  1887. 
Phillips,  J.  H.,  1416  (16). 
Philosophical  society  of  the  University  of  Virginia7 

1668. 
Philosopht,  146  (4).  1318. 
Phonoosaphs,  484  (120). 
Phtsical  education,  65,  99,  103,  261,  368,  484  (106) 

a07)  (138),  832  (11),  967-«70, 1203-1211,  1362-1364, 

Physics,  143  (12HH),  484  (114),  508,  831  (13),  1063 

(11),  1415  (2)  (3),  1&7. 
Pianolas.  484  (120). 
P16avet.  Franeois,  18. 
Picht,  (5arl,  1102. 
PIckard,  J.  L.,  484  (2). 
PiCTUEBS  IN  schools,  1639. 
Pidal,  Pedro,  1090. 
Pier,  A.  8.,  1610. 
Pihkala,  Lauri,  1364. 
Phkchot,  Olflord,  306  (8). 
Pinloche,  A.,  807. 
Pintner,  Rudolf,  941. 
Pitman,  Edna  B.,  1081  (14). 
PltoUet,Camille,333.. 
Pittsburgh.    University,  307. 
Pixer.  Miss  H.,  832  (4). 
Plaisted,  Laura  L.,  1567. 
PlantK,  Samuel,  1431. 
Plat,  6  (3),  104-107,  146  (3),  484  (106),  488  (17),  581, 

770,  968-909,  1081  (11),  1416  (30),  1589,  1726-1728, 

1918-1920.    See  also  RECREATION. 
Plater  pianos,  484  (120). 
Playground  and  recreation  associatiDn  of  America, 

Platgrounds,  4  (10).  104-107, 808, 486-186. 682, 967, 

1208,  1639-1540,  1726-1728,  1786,  i918-VK». 
POETRT,  806, 1117. 

PounCAL  SCIENCE,  837  (2),  1311, 1317. 
PoUock,  J.  B.,  1608  (8). 
Ponikau,  Richard,  1912. 
Poore,  W.  A.,  834  (1). 
Pope,  Elfreda  H.,  1153. 
PORT-ROTAL,  1793. 
Porter,  H.  P.  J.,  1046  (5). 

POBT-ORADUATE  WOBX,  2  (2). 

Pott,W.8.  A.,  152(4). 

Potter,  F.  H.,  1275. 

Potter,  a.  M.,  1493. 

Potter.  M.  C^  484  (3),  1610  (16). 

Powell,  R.  H.,246. 

PoweU,  Susie  v.,  144  (6),  1028  (4). 

Powers,  J.  N.,  144  (7),  1«2. 

Pratt,  P.  H.,  1394. 

Pratt,  J.  A.,  484  (78). 

Pratt  institute.    School  of  librabt  science, 

484(122). 
Prbcocitt,  38. 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  U.  8.  A.    Board  of  home 

missions.    Dept.  of  church  and  country  life,  222- 

233. 
Preteel,  C.  L.  A.,  935. 
Price,  W.  R.,  2M,  1845. 


Primary  education,  217-218, 378-383, 531-534, 70(^ 
705,  904-900,  1322-1326,  147^1480,  1664-1672,  1863- 
1855. 

Princeton  xmrvBRSiTY,  honor  system,  152  (5); 
religious  life,  1938. 

Princeton  UNrvERsiTT.    Graduate  school,  1802. 

Principals,  247, 1045  (3).  See  also  School  boards; 
School  officers. 

Principles  and  prachce  of  teachino.  See 
Teachino. 

Pringel,  L.,  673. 

PRINTINO.  teaching,  358,  1754. 

Prlntz,  Wilhehn,  558. 

Prison  schools,  1063. 

Prltchard,  A.  K.,  218. 

Pritchett,  H.  8.,  745. 

Private  schools,  1493.  See  also  Boarding 
schools. 

Profession,  choice  of.  See  Vocational  guid- 
ance. 

Professional  education,  2  (3),  1389-1394,  1769- 
1771.  See  also  Industrial  education;  Manual 
training;  Technical  education;  Vocational 
■  education. 

Professors,  college.  725, 1504. 

Proffer,  L.  E.,  1049  (4). 

Prokosch,  Eduard,  484  (62). 

"Promotion  of  pupils,  423-424,  484  (40)  (41),  486 
(5)  (6),  565,  966,  1613.  See  also  Backward  chil- 
dren; Grading;  Retardation. 

Prosser.  C.  A.,  146  (5),  286,  464,  484  (42)  (116),  993, 
1065  (10),  1878. 

Provence,  educaticm,  1794. 

Prdfer,  Johannes,  1670. 

Prussu,  education  92,  633,  714,  1144,  1586,  1808; 
teachers,  78,  545,  1151. 

Pryne,  Marion,  1021. 

PSTCHOLOGY,  456,  1463. 

PUBUC  SCHOOL  PHTSICAL  TRAININO  SOCIETTjl363. 

Public  schools,   United   States.     See   TJnited 

States,  education. 
PuBuc  SPEAKING.    See  Debating;  Elocution. 
Puffer,  J.  A.,  1051  (2),  1609  (4)  (6),  1947. 
Pujol-S^alas,  Mme.,  832  (2). 
PuNiSHMENT^corporal,  1189. 
PURDUM,  B.  K.,  303  (7). 
Purin,  C.  M.,  692. 
Pusey,  E.  D.,  1413  (3). 
Putnam,  0.  A.,  1603  (1). 
Putnam,  Helen  C,  1  (9),  577,  764, 1002. 
Putnam,  Herbert,  623. 
Pyle,  W.  H.,  1826. 


Radosavljevlch,  P.  R..  674, 1297. 

RaU,  E.  E^309  (6),  488  (2),  1028  (9),  1416  (2). 

Ranck,  8.  H.,  1604  (10). 

Randall,  J.  A^484  (114),  1416  (8). 

Raudlett,  0.  W.,  1043  (15). 

Randol,  w.  E.,  1049  (5). 

Rapecr,  L.  W.,  lOl,  573,  698,  714, 1211, 1684, 1718. 

Raphael,  Oaston,  647. 

Rapp,  E.  M..  aas  II  (7),  306  (7). 

Rappoport,  A.  S.,  1810. 

Rasclie,  W.  F.,  4  (10). 

Rathmann,  C.  G.,  1778. 

Rauteufftranch,  waiter,  1046  (4). 

Rayraer,  J.  W.,  96. 

Raymond,  W.  G.,  1415  (1). 

Read,  C.  C.,  094. 

Read,  Mary  I/.,  1738. 

Reading,  830  (2),  832  (3)  (6),  1081  (12),  1409, 1835, 

1837, 1M4.    See  also  Libraries  and  reading. 
Reavls,  W.  C,  1467, 1846. 
REaTATION,  142  (10),  177, 568, 1732. 
Recreation,  00,  306  (6),  »0S,  911,  1827  (11),  1639, 

1610  (6).    See  also  Plat;  Rural  life. 
Recreation  centers,  107,  110,  144  (14),  443,  484, 

(140),  774,  975, 1365.    See  also  Schools  as  social 

centers;  Settlements. 
Reddle,  Cecil,  1686. 
Rodfleld,  WiHiam.  1387, 1611  (1). 
Redway,  J.  W.,  484  (2),  746. 
Reed,  6.  A.  ^^^  («)  (104). 

REonTRARs,  college,  481. 
Rfllchl, ,  1011. 
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CURBENT   EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Reicke,  Erich,  882. 

Held,  A.  B.,  142  (2). 

Reid,  Whitelaw,  324. 

Rein,  W.,  659. 

Reuoious  education.   117-125,   251-265,  444-446, 

687-590,  77^785,  977-979, 1214-1228,  1348  (7),  1371- 

1378,  1551-1559,  1742-1751,  1933-1938. 
Rruoious  pedaooot.    See  Sitndat  schools. 
Rem^dios,  Joaqiiim  Mendes  dos,  557. 
Remy,  B.  D.,  1948. 
Remy,  Matilda  M.,  867. 
Repobts,  1040  (9).    See  also  SxAnsTics. 
Research,  2  (2),  477, 937,  I60i  (i2),  1762. 
XR^TABDATION,  243,  245,  486  (8)  (9),  618,  1184,  1414 

(11)  (17),  1417  (3),  1514.    See  also  Backward 

CHaDBEN;  Elimination;  Promotion. 
Rheinlander,  A.,  1879. 
Rhoads,  McHenrv,  488  (13),  1 116  (22). 
Rhodes,C.E.,  1041(5). 
Rhodes,  J.  M.,  952. 

Rhodes  scholarships,  84-85, 627  (2),  1412  (5). 
Rioe,  J.  M.,  33. 
Rice,  Richard,  jr.,  136. 
Rlcek,  L.  G.,  369. 
Richards,  C.  R.,  1035  (4). 
Richards,  C.  W.,  1416  (17). 
Richards,  W.  A„  831  (4),  1245. 
Richardson,  C.  F.,  942. 
Richardson.  N.  E.,  1724. 
RIcheson,  J.  J.,  485  (6),  1488. 
Richmond,  Ruth,  1739. 
Richter,  K.  E.,1568. 
Richter,  Wilhelm,  1107. 
Rickert,  Edith,  137. 
Riebeseli,  P.,  1468. 
Rifle  practice,  1842. 
Rlghter,  Leonard,  605. 
RiU,  Jacob,  1643. 

Riordan,  Raymond,  287, 4S4  (119),  805. 
Rlssmann,  Robert,  1616. 
Rltchev,  J.  B.,  486  (8). 
Roach;  W.  W.,  674, 1635. 
Roads,  386  (10). 
Robblns,  C.  L.,  319. 
Roberts,  E.  D.,  1610(8). 
Roberts,  H.  A.,  2  (8). 
Roberts,  W.  M.,  l6ll  (6). 
Robertson,  C.  B.,  722. 
Robins,  Margaret  D.,  1246. 
Robinson,  A.  T.,  205. 
Robinson,  E.  V.  D.,  91. 
Robinson,  F.  B.,  law. 
Roblson,  C.  H.,  631. 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C.    Experimkntal  rural  school, 

144  (21),  1782. 
Rockwood,  Laura  C,  1587. 
Rodman,  (;omella  B.,  1000, 1913. 
Rodman,  Pattie  W.,  907. 
Roehl,  L.  M.,  1577. 
Rof^er,  Maurice,  781, 1075. 
Rogers,  A.  K.,  86. 
Rogers,  Dora  B.,  54. 
Rogers,  Lizzie,  1047  (2). 
Roman,  F.  W.,  457, 1247. 
Roman  Cathouc  church,  education,  134, 142, 1065 

(6),  16a5,    1744.    See   also   Cloister  schools; 

Monastic  instruction;  Parochul  schools. 
Romann^James,  C,  1293. 
Rommel,  F^  1118. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  943. 
Root,  A.  S.,  1414  (9). 
Root,  C.  C,  1043  (4). 
RoquM.  P.,  1119. 
Rose,  WickUffe,  914  (5). 
Rosier,  Joseph,  247. 
Ross,  £.  A.,  1926. 
Rosslgnol.  C.,  1027  (1). 
Roth,  O.  N„  1045  (4). 
Roubault.H.,  1765. 
Roonds,  C.  R.,  1687. 
Rousseau,  J.  J.,  180. 
Rousseau,  J.  J.,  32, 321, 642, 1285. 
Rowan  ooxtntt,  night  schools,  144  (1). 
Rowell,  P.  E.,  695. 
RoTAL  technical  uniyersht,  Chablottknburq, 

1416. 
Rover,  Dr.,  629  (2). 
Royster,  L.  T.,  1  (13),  618, 1633. 
RuDlo,  Federico,  643. 


Ruediger,  Q.  F.,  1043  (10). 

Ruediger,  W.  C,  1120, 1337. 

ROhlmann,  Paul,  1224. 

Ruelle,  Alice  O.  de  la,  1588. 

RuMANU,  elementary  education,  854. 

Rumph,  Lois,  1920. 

Runger,  W.  E.,  629  (7). 

Rural  churches,  306  (8),  311  (2),  1483,  1551. 

Rural  lite,  6,  60,  70, 144  (18),  220-223,  225-226,  306, 
311,  389.  484  (7),  488  (6),  537,  625  (1)  (3),  911,  914, 
917,  1028  (5),  1058, 1327. 1416  (11),  1417  (1),  1781. 

Rural  schools,  4  (2)  (8),  6, 69-73, 144  (8>-(10)  (14>- 
(17)  (20)-(22),  219-227,  303  (9)  (10),  305,  U  (1)  (8). 
306  (2)  (5)  (7),  310  (3),  311  (4),  384^389,  467,  4S4  (7) 
(31)  (141H149),  485  (1),  488  (4)  (14),  535^539,  635 
(2)  (9)  (10).  632,  706-712,  760,  834  (2),  910-918,  1028 
(1H3)  (7)  (10),  1090  (6)  (8),  1031  (13)  (16),  1043  (15), 
1048  (9),  1049  (2),  1051  (3)  (6),  1052  (2)  (7),  1053  (9), 
1065  (5),  1132-1140, 1327, 1414  (1),  1416  (4)  (7),  1417 
(1)  (2),  1481-1490, 1530, 167^1C»),  1856-1865. 

Rural  surveys.   See  Surveys,  rural. 

Rusk,  R.  R^  34. 

Russell,  C.  E.  B.,  1549. 

Russell,  E.  J.,  484  (7). 

Russen,H.L.,  838(1). 

RusseU,  J.  E.,  548,  798, 1026  (3). 

RusseU,  Leila  A.,  1028  (2). 

RusseU,  T.  H.,  115. 

Russell  Sage  foundation.  Division  of  education,  168, 
1906, 1914. 

RussLA,  education,  23, 1065  (23),  1810. 

Russon,  J.  F^  310  (3). 

Rust,  Auna  C;.,  1326. 

Ryan,  Johanna  V.,  479. 

Ryan,  John,  696. 

Ryan,  W.  C.Jr.,  1065  (1)  (21),  1964. 

Rynearson,  Edward,  307  (12),  1366. 


Saam,  Theodore,  4  (11). 

Sabbatical  year,  924. 

Sabin,  Ellen  C,  484  (2). 

Sachs,  Felix,  1447. 

Sachs,  Hildegard,  138. 

Sachse,  J.  J.,  1188. 

Sackett,  L.  W.,  1357. 

Sage,  LillJan  B.,  1023  (4). 

Sailors,  education,  1276. 

Saint  Paul,  18. 

Sakmann,  Paul,  1285. 

Salmon,  Lucy  M.,  1604  (11). 

Salter,  Emma  O.,  1127. 

Salvisberg,  Paul  von,  1889. 

Sanders,  W.  H^  723. 

Sanderson,  E.  D.,  1417  (2). 

Sanderson,  F.  W.,  883. 

Sandles,  A.  P.,  1044  (5),  1603  (2). 

Sandwick,  R.  L.,  831  (10). 

Sandy,  T.  O^  6  (1). 

Sanford,  E.  C.,  152  (1). 

Sanford,  Maria  L.,  145  (1). 

Sargant,  E.  B.,  2  (6). 

Sargent,  D.  A.,  103. 

Sargent,  Walter,  484  (82),  1612  (3). 

Sasse,  O.,  92. 

Savings  banks,  school,  626  (8),  1641. 

Sawyer,  Nettie  A.,  1409. 

ScANDiNAVU,  education,  644. 

Scbaeffer,  N.  C,  306  (2),  629  (1),  1040  (1),  1610  (7). 

Scharretmann,  Heinnch,  341. 

Scherer,  Helnrich,  1569. 

SchereschewsliT',  J.  W.,  1916. 

Schiller,  F.C.S.,  734. 

Schilling.  M.,  uh, 

Schinz.  Albert,  1619. 

Schmia,  Bastian,  986. 

Schoff,  Mrs.  F.,  1053  (5)  (16). 

Scholarships,  1035  (7H9).     See  edso  Rhodbs 

scholarships. 
Scholz,  Helnrich,  1611. 
Scholz,  L.,  139. 
School  adionistration.    See  ADMnnsniAiiOH, 

school. 
School  aqe,  427, 1299. 
School  and  home,  438.    See  alto  Pabent-tkaghxk 

associations 
School  architecturb,  224,  484  (118),  756-768,  967- 

959, 1853-1364, 1624-1626, 1714, 1906-1907. 
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BCHOOI.  BOABDS,  4  (12),  87, 89, 399, 413, 485  (8),  487  (5) 
C6).  628. 1043  (2),  1048  (10),  1053  HO),  1348  (1),  1609 
( 13; ,  1896.    See  also  Principals;  School  officers. 

School  colonies,  1105. 

School  excursions,  1027  (3).    Su  also  Tbampino 

CLI7BS. 

School  exercises,  1542. 

School  extension.    See  Education  extension. 

School  fairs,  1135. 

School  feeding.    See  Feeding  of  school  chil- 

DKEN. 

School  funds,  484  (21)  (139),  628,  629  (1)  (4),  742, 

1044  (8)  (9),  1516. 
School  gardens,  290, 437, 484  (143),  802, 804, 831  (5), 

1003,  1260, 1576, 1921.    See  also  Gardens. 
School  oovernhent.    See  School  management. 
Scuoolhouses.  .  See  School  architecture. 
School  hygiene,  98-103,  249-255,  301,  428-434,  484 
f6)  (29)-(30)  (101)  (103),  487  (4),  569^75,  625  (9) 
(10),  750-766,  960-966,  1190-1198,  1355-1369,  1527- 
1636,  1714-1720, 1784, 1907-1915, 1964. 
School  laws.    See  Legislation,  laws. 
School  libraries,  823-828,  1019,  1021,  1041  (12). 

See  also  Libraries  and  reading. 
School  uohting.    See  Lighting. 
School    lunches.     See    Feeding   of   school 

children. 
School  management,  93-97,  243-248,  305,  I  (1), 
419-427,  666-568,  749-755,  954-956,  1184-1189,  1352, 
1520-1523, 1713, 1899-1904. 
School  nurse,  1  (17). 
School    officers,    1900.    See    also    Principals; 

School  boards. 
Schoolroom  decoration.  1524,  1905. 
School  sanitation.    See  School  hygiene. 
School  savings  banks,  625  (8),  1641. 
School  sessions,  751.   See  aUo  All  year  round 

school. 
Schools,  medical  inspection.   See  Medical  in- 
spection OF  schools. 
Schools  as  social  centers,  62, 90, 310  (7),  440, 442, 
484  (5)  (17)  (26),  971,  1043  (5),  1133, 1348  (9),  1607 
(3),  1712,  1729,  1864,  1933  (9).   See  also  Recrea- 
tion CENTERS. 
Schroder,  Bertold,  1880. 
Schroeder,  H.  H.,  1634. 
SchrOder,  J.  C.  A.,  888. 
Schultze.  Ernst.  106,  435, 855, 945, 1248. 
Schulz,  Otto,  962. 
Schalze,  Rudolf,  660, 1448. 
Schumacher,  Matthew,  142  (6). 
Schutte,  F.,  1358. 
Schwerdtner.  H.,  253. 
Schwering,  Benjamin,  710. 

SoENCE^leaching,  143,  484  (108H115),  1032  (4),  116, 
1120:  elementary  schools,  606;  high  schools,  428, 
484  (54),  1456. 
Scientific  management,  1046  (3)  (4)  (9)  (11),  1053 

(8),  1180, 1610  (130),  1702, 1807. 
Scotland,  education,  26, 608, 866;  school  buildings, 
767. 

8cott,C.  A.,  1826. 

Scott,  F.  N.,  304  (1),  1646. 

Scott,  lya,  488  (6),  1416  (11). 

Scott,  J.  F.,  132,  994, 1249. 

Scott,  W-   26. 

Soovel,  Mary  C,  1612  (10). 

8crlpture.E.  W..  254. 

8cudder,M.  T.,  70,  306  (6),  1327  (11). 

Seashore,  C.  E..  1827. 

Seat-wore,  196. 

Sebbelov,  Cferda,  484  (10). 

Secondary  education,  74-76,  228,  390-393,  484 
(43)-(55),  713-716,  91»-922,  1042  (1),  1054,  1141- 
1147,  132^1832,  1423,  1491-1493,  1681-1687,  1786, 
1866-1872. 

Seerley,  H.  H.,  388, 484  (66)  (68). 

SlOBSOATION,  1063  (12).     Su  QUO  COEDUCATION. 

Sekiel,  Heinrlch.  370. 
Selden,  F.  H.,  1001. 

SiLFOOVERNMENT,  1362,  1412  (ll)-(ld). 

SelTidge,R.W.,  1260. 

Sel¥ig,(5.0.,838(4). 

StsAifE  HOUSE,  London,  1738. 

Settle,  T.  S.,  6  (3),  144  (16),  311  (1),  436, 014  (1),  1028 

(7). 
SsTTLEifENTS,  074,  1731.   See  dlao  Recreation 

Skykn-teab  elbmentaet  schoolb,  426.   See  alto 
Junior  mon  schools. 


Pewing,  607. 

Sex  hygiene,  265,  430,  484  (136),  676-680,  767-769, 

1199-1202, 1360-1361, 1537, 1721, 1916. 
Shaer,  I.,  1017. 

Shahan,  T.  J.,  1378. 1605  (1),  1936. 
Shallles,  G.  W..  392. 
Sharp,  F.  C,  690,  979. 
Sharpless,  Isaac,  298  (6). 
Shaw,  Elisabeth  R.,  1671, 1854. 
Shaw,  F.  L.,  4  (6). 
Shawan,  J.  A.,  484  (34)  (133). 
Shawkey,  M.  P.,  144  (8),  488  (10),  1416  (15),  1863. 
Sheehan,  J.  M.,  1411  (3). 
Sheffield,  — ,  648. 
Sheffield  scientific  school,  honor  system,  152 

(6). 
Sheldon,  Eleanor.  484  (50). 
Sheldon,  H.  D.,  m  (3). 
Sheldon,  W.  D.,  1121. 
Shepard,  A.  Q.,  1348  (8). 
Shepard,  O.  H^  1046  (10). 
Shepherd,  J.  W.,  1625. 
Shepherd,  W.  R^  1411  (2). 
Sheppard,  J.  J.,  809. 
Sherman,  F.  C,  125. 
Sherman,  S.  P.,  046. 
Shideler,  S.  E.,  1338. 
Shields,  T.  £.,  27,  255,  468,  578, 1602. 
Shipley,  A.  E.,  1160. 
Shipps,  G.  L..  107. 
Shooting.   See  Rifle  practice. 
Short,  R.  L.,  1320. 
Shorthand,  484  (99),  833  (6). 
Shott,  J.  A..  307  (11). 
Showalter,  N.  D.,  1052  (2). 
Shriber.  J.  H.,  71. 
Shull,  C.  A.,  953. 
Shurter.  E.  DuB.,  871. 
Siam,  eaucation,  1203. 
Siders,  W.  R.,  484  (3). 
Sidgwick.  Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  (B.),  1270. 
Slegmund-Schultse,  F.,  1731. 
SiepleinJ^.  J.,  307  (6). 
Sies,  R.  W.,  307  (5).  1602. 
Simon,  Abram,  1612. 
Simon,  Th.,  36. 
Simons,  Sarah  E^  206, 1122. 
Sinclair,  W.  M.,  747. 
Sipe,  Susan  B.,  290, 1003, 1060. 
Sisson,  E.  O.,  75. 
Sissons,  C.  B.,  1811. 
Six  and  six  plan.   See  Junior  high  schoolb 

Seven  year  elementary  schooi^. 
Skarstrom,  William,  55. 
Skarvig,  M^  1027  (2). 
Skidmore,  C.  H.,  310  (7). 
SkilJing,  W.  T.,  1847. 
Skhmer,  Hilda  M.,  607. 
Slagle,  R.  L.,  1024  (0). 
Slaughter,  J.  W.,  345. 
Sleep,  67o. 
Sloss.  Robert,  585. 
Small,  Elizabeth  B.,  1310. 
Small,  R.  O.,  1570. 
Smart,  F.  L.,  549. 
Smergalski,  T.  J.,  682. 
Smith,  Anna  T.,  1065  (16),  1424. 
Smith,  B.  B.,  307  (12). 
Smith,  C.  F.,  782. 
Smith,  D.  E.,  207-208, 800. 
Smith,  E.  B.,  200. 
Smith,  E.  G.,  1053  (13). 
Smith,  Eleanor  M.,  146  (6),  484  (86). 
Smith,  P.  W.,  70, 1400. 
Smith,  I.  S.,  1030  (8). 
Smith,  J.  T.,  362. 
Smith,  John,  856. 
Smith,  K.  G.,  143  (11). 
Smith,  Mary  S.,  1413  (10). 
Smith,  Preserved,  661. 
Smith,  S.  R.,  484  (48). 
Smith,  Sadie.  1128. 
Smith,  Theobald,  1051. 
Smith,  Theodate  L.,  1635. 
Smith,  W.  G.,  142  (3). 
Smith,  W.  H.,  144  (20),  1082  (1). 
Smith,  Wells,  1043  (5). 
Smith,  Z.  P.,  833  (l). 
Smlthells,  Arthur,  2  (3)« 
Suavely,  G.  E.,  1787  (4). 
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Sneath,  E.  H.,  1226. 

Snedden,  David,  76,  264,  288,  410,  1004,  1023  (1), 

1038  (1.^  1002. 1251.  1610  (17). 
Snell,  J.  F.,  484  (112). 
Snow,  Mary  S.,  2^  484  (70). 
Snow,  W.  B.,  608. 
Snyder,  H.  N.,  1170, 1703. 
Social  Aapscrs  of  education,  96, 108-113,  438-443, 

484  (5),  583-685,  771-775, 971-975, 1023  (7),  1031  (4), 

1041 (10), 1124, 1207>1211 , 1365-1367, 1541-1543, 1729- 

1733, 1922-1927. 
SoaAL     CENTERS.       Su      RECREATION     CENTERS; 

Schools  as  social  centers. 
Social  ethics,  1  (14). 
Society  (or  the  promotion  of  engineering  education, 

1046, 1415. 
Society  of  colleRe  teachers  of  education.  309. 
SociOLOOT,  rural,  537,  ia58;  teaching,  1043  (13)  (14). 
Sohm,  Walter,  494. 
SoUas,  I.  B.  L.,  411. 
SoreiMon,  ICayme,  1043  (9). 
SoEORITIES,  137,  4C9,  1031  (6). 
Soule,  A.  M.,  838  (3),  1024  (4). 
South  America.    See  Latin-American  states. 
South  Carolina  school  improvement  AssoaA- 

TION,  1047  (2). 

South  Carolina  state  teachers'  association,  1047. 

South  Dakota,  education,  1048  (2). 

South  Dakota  educational  association,  4, 1048. 

Southeast  lCi<«ouri  teachers'  association.  1040. 

Southern  association  of  college  women,  lOGO. 

Southern  educational  association,- 488. 1416. 

Southern  educational  council,  1416  (16). 

Southern  sociological  congress,  5. 

Southern  states,  5;  compulsory  education,  144 
(3):  education,  144,  1050  (4),  1051  (3),  1614;  high 
schools,  488  (1),  1032  (2),  1416  (1);  supervision, 
305,  II  (4),  1416  (17);  teachers,  1028(9). 

Southwlck,  H.  H.,  230. 

Spain,  primary  education,  1806. 

Spauldbig,  F.'E.,  1610  (13),  1790  (5). 

SPEaAL  schools.  484,  (24),  (130>-(  135). 

Speech,  training,  820, 1659. 

Spelung,  202,  1312. 1320,  1453,  1850-1851. 

Spencer,  Afiaa  M.  G.,  2  (8). 

Spencer,  T.  K.,  372. 

Sperry,  Charlene.  1031  (6). 

Sprenger,  Eduard,  947. 

SprengeL  Angiiste,  1271. 

Squire,  Carrie  R..  39. 

SquIres.V.  P.,  1043(11). 

Ssymank,  Paul,  1704. 

Stableton,  J.  K.,  1927. 

Stainsby,  W.  C.  783. 

Stammering,  1717. 

Standardization,  94, 1031  (9),  1177. 

Stanford,  Jane  L.,  323. 

Staples,  C.  L.,  210. 

Starch,  Daniel,  755, 1636, 1904. 

Starkey,  Alice  O.,  550. 

State  aid,  Great  Britain,  242:  United  States,  306 
(3),  1610  (17). 

State  universities,  484  (58),  1412.  See  alto  Uni- 
versities AND  COLLEGES. 

Statistics,  420-421 ,  484  (65)  (68).    See  alto  Reports. 

SteamesLR.  C,  1881. 

Steams,  M.  £.,  1890. 

Steamn,  Lutie  E.,  1053  (18). 

SteanMLW.  N.,  1171. 

Steele,  W.  S.,  1  (6). 

Stege,  Margarete,  551. 

Rteinhaiis,  F.,  432. 

Steits,  Wilhelm,  303. 

Stenography,  484  (99),  8.33  (5). 

Stephani, ,  963. 

Stephens,  H.  M.,  1123. 

Stephens,  W.  L.,  484  (12). 

Stem,  E.  C,  484  (5). 

Stetson,  P.  C.,  1330. 1870. 

Stevens,  Ellen  Y^  189, 3a3,  705. 

Stevenson,  J.  J^  735. 

Stevenson,  R.  b.,  1415  (18). 

Stewart,  Cora  W.,  144  (1). 

Stewart,  G.  N..  1051. 

Stewart,  J.  8.,  711. 

Stewart,  Jane  A.,  1433. 

Stimson,  R.  W.,  838  (4),  1490, 1768. 

Stookbrldge,  F.  P.,  738, 1267. 


Stockton,  J.  L.,  373, 418. 

Stone,  C.W.,  374, 1882. 

Stone,  J.  C,  1030  (5),  1848. 

Stone,  M.  S.,  914  (4). 

Stone,  W.  £.,  468, 615. 

Stoner,  D.  L.,  956. 

Stoner,  Winipeed  S.,  jr.,  507. 

Stooksberry,  C.  L.,  311  (5). 

Storey,  T.  A.,  1  (11). 

Stories  and  stort  telung,  187,  349,  511, 677,  m^ 
1304, 1414  (5),  1640. 

Storm,  A.  V.,  1600  (11)  (14). 

Stout,  J.  £.,  1031  (9). 

Stowe,  L.  B.,  256. 

Stratton,  W.  T.,  1849. 

Strayer,  G.  D.,  ill,  309  (2),  4S4  (32);  748,  842, 1414  m 
(10)  (11),  1790  (6). 

Strong,  E.  A.,  1603. 

Strong,  Frank,  1813. 

Students,  college,  81, 484  (.59>-(60). 

Sturgis,  R.  C,  756. 

Sturm,  JoHAKN,  494. 

Start,  Henry,  559. 

Stuttering,  254. 

Subnormal  children.  See  Exceptiohal  cbBt 
dren;  Feeble-minded. 

Snddards,  Ida,  1850. 

Suicide,  child,  1932. 

Summer  schools,  488  (12).  1416  (20). 

Sunday  schools,  117,  126-iai,  263,  266,  780,  stt. 
18n-1372.  1375,  1557-1568,  1724,  1742. 

Sonderland,  £.  R.,  1788  (2). 

SUPBRVIBION.  305. 1  (3).  418,  485  (7).  487  (5)  (6) 
730.  1081  (15),  1043  (7),  1176,  1416  (10)  (IT)  ( 
1606  (9)  1610  (16),  1707,  1713;  city,  306^  1610 
county, 4  (6),  412, 485  (5)  (6).  712,  SM  (5),  10O< 
1857;  rural,  71. 144  (8)  (15)  (17),  1062  (2),  1417 
1676;  state,  488  (11),  1416  (19),  1609  (2),  1674. 

Surveys,  educational,  605, 800, 1044  (3),  1132,  l&i, 
1416  (8),  1893;  industrisJ,  1086  (5);  rona,  144  (5), 
222-223,  389. 488  (5);  social,  914  (6)  (7)  (12),  1416{«]. 

Sutherland,  ICargaret,  1044  (1). 

Suttle,  Frances,  1414  (6). 

Suttner,  Bertha  von,  484  (9). 

Sutton,  W.  S.,  662,  784, 1227, 1403. 

Suuallo,  Henry,  552, 1041  (4),  1052  (4),  1063  (7),  UiDi 

Swearingen,  J.  £.,  1028  (10). 

Swearingen,  S.  C\,  625  (7). 

Swenson,  Joseph,  4  (8). 

Swinney,  J.  L.  G.,  834  (5). 

Switzerland,  education,  333, 1065  (20),  1172. 

Sykes,  Mabel,  1470. 

T. 

Tabor,  Mre.  J.  T..  145  (2). 

Taft,  Anna  B..  380. 

Taft,  H.  D.,  1331. 

Taft,  L.  E^  1732. 

Taft,  W.H.,  1788(3). 

Talbot,  Marion,  1263. 

Talkington,  H.  L.,  211. 

Tarbelf,  Ida  M.,  1611  (4). 

Tassin,  Algernon,  900. 

Tate,W.  K.,  144(15)(21). 

Taxation.  485  (3)  (12). 

Taytor,  C.  K.,  1937. 

Taylor,  E.H.,  243. 

Taylor,  M.  R.,  1955. 

Taylor,  W.F.,  20. 

Teachers,  142 (14), 425, 484  (8)  (45),645,834  (1).  861, 
924,  92^930,  932.  1033  (8),  1041  (4),  1044  (1)  (S), 
1046  (5),  1053  (4).  1151, 1154,  1604,  1517,  1610  (5); 
agriculture,  465;  certification,  718, 1022  (2).  1028  (9), 
1&7;  efficiency,  1045  (2),  1610  (14);  hygiene,  331, 
industrial,  400;  insurance.  1160;  pansJons,  745, 
1602.  1607  (4),  1878;  Philippine  Islands,  I33« 
qualifications.  4  (11),  1040  (6)j  reeistiBtion,  1873; 
salaries,  546^7,  llj»,  1336,  1619  01).  1876,  1880; 
supervision,  305. 1  (2);  tenure,  1043  (6);  trainlzw, 
67,  76-79, 144  (22),  229-231,  307  (10),  316,  394-401. 
484  (28)  (33)  (46),  485  (4),  488  (15),  54&^663,716-73S, 
819,  831  (2),  838  (1),  890,  009. 923-930. 1026  (3)  (4), 
1030  (5),  1031  (1),  1033  (1),  1037  (2),  1044  (4),  1148- 
1154,  1333-1338, 1413  (12),  1415  (5)  (6),  1^4-1500, 
1609  (8),  1G88-1693,  1763,  1790  (lH3),  1873-188% 
travel,  1027' (3);  women,  1153. 

Teachers'  institutes,  4  (7),  394. 

Teachers'  meettnos,  1414  (15),  1415  (5). 
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BACHDf a.  38-86.  42^  170-181,  239,  334-341,  fiOl- 

605,  e51-«65,  866-870,  1046  (7).  10»  (6),  1080-1003, 
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